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PEEFACE. 


The  original  design  of  the  Authors  in  commencing  this  work 
about  twenty  years  ago  has  not  been  carried  out  beyond  the 
production  of  the  first  of  a series  of  volumes,  in  which  it  was 
intended  that  the  various  branches  of  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental physics  should  be  successively  treated.  The  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  other  volumes  is  now  definitely  aban- 
doned ; but  much  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the  first 
volume,  and  it  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  second 
edition  now  completed  in  this  second  part.  The  original  first 
volume  contained  many  references  to  the  intended  future 
volumes;  and  these  references  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  present  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
because  the  plan  of  treatment  followed  depended  on  the 
expectation  of  carrying  out  the  original  design. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  book  extensive  use  has, 
according  to  Prof.  Stokes’  revival  of  this  valuable  notation, 
been  made  of  the  “solidus”  to  replace  the  horizontal  stroke  in 

fractions  ; for  example  ^ is  printed  ajh.  This  notation  is  (as  is 

illustrated  by  the  spacing  between  these  lines)  advantageous  for 
tlie  introduction  of  isolated  analytical  expressions  in  the  midst 
of  the  text,  and  its  use  in  printing  complex  fractional  and 
exponential  expressions  permits  the  printer  to  dispense  with 
much  of  the  troublesome  process  known  as  “justification,”  and 
clfects  a considerable  saving  in  space  and  expense. 
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An  index  to  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr  Burnside,  and  is  placed  at  the  end. 

A schedule  is  also  given  below  of  all  the  amendments  and 
additions  (excepting  purely  verbal  changes  and  corrections) 
made  in  the  present  edition  of  the  first  volume. 

Inspection  of  the  schedules  on  pages  xxii.  to  xxv.  will  shew 
that  much  new  matter  has  been  imported  into  the  present 
edition,  both  in  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  These  additions  are 
indicated  by  the  word  “new.” 

The  most  important  part  of  the  labour  of  editing  Part  II. 
has  been  borne  by  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  schedule  below  that  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  work. 
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DIVISION  11. 

ABSTRACT  DYNAMICS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

438.  Until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature  of  matter  and 
the  forces  which  produce  its  motions,  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  submit  to  mathematical  reasoning  the  exact  con- 
jditions  of  any  physical  question.  It  has  been  long  understood, 
[however,  that  approximate  solutions  of  problems  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  obtained  by  a species 
of  abstraction,  or  rather  limitation  of  the  data,  such  as  enables 
us  easily  to  solve  the  modified  form  of  the  question,  while  we 
are  well  assured  that  the  circumstances  (so  modified)  affect  the 
result  only  in  a superficial  manner. 

439.  Take,  for  instance,  the  very  simple  case  of  a crowbar 
employed  to  move  a heavy  mass.  The  accurate  mathematical 
investigation  of  the  action  would  involve  the  simultaneous 
[treatment  of  the  motions  of  every  part  of  bar,  fulcrum,  and 

tjmass  raised ; but  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  matter  and 
molecular  forces,  precludes  any  such  complete  treatment  of  the 
problem. 

1 IS  a result  of  observation  that  the  particles  of  the  bar, 
fulcrum,  and  mass,  separately,  retain  throughout  the  process 
fnearly  the  same  relative  positions.  Hence  the  idea  of  solving, 
I V '"OL.  II.  1 
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Approxi-  instead  of  the  complete  but  infinitely  transcendent  problem,  j ? 
ment  of  another,  in  reality  quite  different,  but  which,  while  amply  simple,  ; tii 
questions  obviously  leads  to  practically  the  same  results  so  far  as  con-  ; s 
cerns  the  equilibrium  and  motions  of  the  bodies  as  a whole.  j i 


440.  The  new  form  is  given  at  once  by  the  experimental  i 
result  of  the  trial.  Imagine  the  masses  involved  to  be  perfectly  \ 
rigid,  that  is,  incapable  of  changing  form  or  dimensions.  Then  J 
the  infinite  series  of  forces,  really  acting,  may  be  left  out  of  1 
consideration ; so  that  the  mathematical  investigation  deals  ; 
with  a finite  (and  generally  small)  number  of  forces  instead  of  t 
a practically  infinite  number.  Our  warrant  for  such  a substi-  ■ 
tution  is  to  be  established  thus. 
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441.  The  effects  of  the  intermolecular  forces  could  be  ex- 
hibited only  in  alterations  of  the  form  or  volume  of  the  masses 
involved.  But  as  these  (practically)  remain  almost  unchanged, 
the  forces  which  produce,  or  tend  to  produce,  them  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  investigate  the 
action  of  machinery  supposed  to  consist  of  separate  portions 
whose  form  and  dimensions  are  unalterable. 
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442.  If  we  go  a little  further  into  the  question,  we  find  that 

the  lever  bends,  some  parts  of  it  are  extended  and  others  com- 
pressed. This  would  lead  us  into  a very  serious  and  difficult 
inquiry  if  we  had  to  take  account  of  the  whole  circumstances. 
But  (by  experience)  we  find  that  a sufficiently  accurate  solution 
of  this  more  formidable  case  of  the  problem  may  be  obtained 
by  supposing  (what  can  never  be  realized  in  practice)  the  massi 
to  be  homogeneous,  and  the  forces  consequent  on  a dilatation,] 
compression,  or  distortion,  to  be  proportional  in  magnitude,  and: 
opposed  in  direction,  to  these  deformations  respectively.  By, 
this  further  assumption,  close  approximations  may  be  made  to 
the  vibrations  of  rods,  plates,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  statical 
effect  of  springs,  etc.  j 

443.  We  may  pursue  the  process  furtlier.  Compression,  in; 
general,  produces  heat,  and  extension,  cold.  The  elastic  force?: 
of  the  material  are  thus  rendered  sensibly  different  from  wliati 
they  would  be  with  the  same  changes  of  bulk  and  shape,  butt 
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with  no  change  of  temperature.  By  introducing  such  considera-  Further 
tions,  we  reach,  without  great  difficulty,  what  may  be  called 
a third  approximation  to  the  solution  of  the  physical  problem 
considered. 


444.  We  might  next  introduce  the  conduction  of  the  heat, 
so  produced,  from  point  to  point  of  the  solid,  with  its  accom- 
! panying  modifications  of  elasticity,  and  so  on ; and  we  might 
: then  consider  the  production  of  thermo-electric  currents,  which 
I (as  we  shall  see)  are  always  developed  by  unequal  heating  in 
a mass  if  it  be  not  perfectly  homogeneous.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  to  show,  first,  our  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  true 
I and  complete  solution  of  any  physical  question  by  the  only 
perfect  method,  that  of  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
; which  afiect  the  motion  of  every  portion,  separately,  of  each 
I body  concerned ; and,  second,  the  practically  sufficient  manner 
I in  which  practical  questions  may  be  attacked  by  limiting  their 
j generality,  the  limitations  introduced  being  themselves  deduced 
from  experience,  and  being  therefore  Nature’s  own  solution  (to 
a less  or  greater  degree  of  accuracy)  of  the  infinite  additional 
number  of  equations  by  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
encumbered. 
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445.  To  take  another  case  : in  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  at  the  surface  of  a fluid,  it  is  impossible, 
not  only  on  account  of  mathematical  difficulties,  but  on  account 
of  our  ignorance  of  what  matter  is,  and  what  forces  its  particles 
exert  on  each  other,  to  form  the  equations  which  would  give 
us  the  separate  motion  of  each.  Our  first  approximation  to 
a solution,  and  one  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes,  is  de- 
rived from  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  a homogeneous, 
incompressible,  and  perfectly  plastic  mass ; a hypothetical  sub- 
stance which  may  have  no  existence  in  nature. 
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446.  Looking  a little  more  closely,  we  find  that  the  actual 
motion  differs  considerably  from  that  given  by  the  analytical 
solution  of  the  restricted  problem,  and  we  introduce  further 
considerations,  such  as  the  compressibility  of  fluids,  their  inter- 
nal friction,  the  heat  generated  by  the  latter,  and  its  effects  in 
dilating  the  mass,  etc.  etc.  By  such  successive  corrections  we 
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attain,  at  length,  to  a mathematical  result  which  (at  all  events 
in  the  present  state  of  experimental  science)  agrees,  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  with  observation. 

447.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  more  instances  sub- 
stantiating what  has  just  been  advanced,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  do  so.  We  may  therefore  at  once  say  that  there 
is  no  question  in  physical  science  which  can  be  completely  and 
accurately  investigated  by  mathematical  reasoning,  but  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  approximation,  involving  assump- 
tions more  and  more  nearly  coincident  with  observation,  which 
may  be  arrived  at  in  the  solution  of  any  particular  question. 

448.  The  object  of  the  present  division  of  this  volume  is  to  deal 
with  the  first  and  second  of  these  approximations.  In  it  we  shall 
suppose  all  solids  either  rigid,  i.e.,  unchangeable  in  form  and 
volume,  or  elastic  ; but  in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  assume  the 
law,  connecting  a compression  or  a distortion  with  the  force 
which  causes  it,  to  have  a particular  form  deduced  from  experi- 
ment. And  we  shall  in  the  latter  case  neglect  the  thermal  or 
electric  effects  which  compression  or  distortion  generally  cause. 
We  shall  also  suppose  fluids,  whether  liquids  or  gases,  to  be 
either  incompressible  or  compressible  according  to  certain 
known  laws ; and  we  shall  omit  considerations  of  fluid  friction, 
although  we  admit  the  consideration  of  friction  between  solids. 
Fluids  will  therefore  be  supposed  perfect,  i.e.,  such  that  any  par- 
ticle may  be  moved  amongst  the  others  by  the  slightest  force. 

449.  When  we  come  to  Properties  of  Matter  and  the  various 
forms  of  Energy,  we  shall  give  in  detail,  as  far  as  they  are  yet 
known,  the  modifications  which  further  approximations  have  i 
introduced  into  the  previous  results. 

450.  The  laws  of  friction  between  solids  were  very  ably  in- ; 

vestigated  by  Coulomb ; and,  as  we  shall  require  them  in  the  j 
succeeding  chapters,  we  give  a brief  summary  of  them  here ; j 
reserving  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  experimental  results  toj 
our  chapter  on  Properties  of  Matter.  I 
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451.  To  produce  and  to  maintain  sliding  of  one  solid  body 
on  another  requires  a tangential  force  which  depends — (1)  upon' 
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the  nature  of  the  bodies;  (2)  upon  their  polish,  or  the  species  and 
quantity  of  lubricant  which  may  have  been  applied  ; (3)  upon  the 
normal  pressure  between  them,  to  which  it  is  in  general  directly 
proportional.  It  does  not  (except  in  some  extreme  cases  where 
scratching  or  excessive  abrasion  takes  place)  depend  sensibly 
upon  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  When  two  bodies  are 
pressed  together  without  being  caused  to  slide  one  on  another, 
the  force  which  prevents  sliding  is  called  Statical  Friction.  It 
is  capable  of  opposing  a tangential  resistance  to  motion  which 
may  be  of  any  amount  less  than  or  at  most  equal  to  fiR ; where 
R is  the  whole  normal  pressure  between  the  bodies ; and 
(which  depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact)  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  coefficient  of  Statical 
Friction.  This  coefficient  varies  greatly  with  the  circumstances, 
being  in  some  cases  as  low  as  0*03,  in  others  as  high  as  0*80. 
Later,  we  shall  give  a table  of  its  values.  When  the  applied 
forces  are  insufficient  to  produce  motion,  the  whole  amount  of 
statical  friction  is  not  called  into  play ; its  amount  then  just 
reaches  what  is  sufficient  to  equilibrate  the  other  forces,  and 
its  direction  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  their  resultant 
tends  to  produce  motion. 

452.  When  the  statical  friction  has  been  overcome,  and 
sliding  is  produced,  experiment  shows  that  a force  of  friction 
continues  to  act,  opposing  the  motion ; that  this  force  of  Kinetic 
Friction  is  in  most  cases  considerably  less  than  the  extreme 
force  of  static  friction  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
sliding  commenced ; that  it  too  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
normal  pressure ; and  that  it  is  approximately  the  same  what- 
ever be  the  velocity  of  the  sliding. 

453.  In  the  following  Chapters  on  Abstract  Dynamics  we  con- 
fine ourselves  mainly  to  the  general  principles,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal formulas  and  equations  of  the  mathematics  of  this  extensive 
subject;  and,  neither  seeking  nor  avoiding  mathematical  exer- 
citations,  we  enter  on  special  problems  solely  with  a view  to  pos- 
sible usefulness  for  physical  science,  whether  in  the  way  of  the 
maternal  of  experimental  investigation,  or  for  illustrating  physical 
principles,  or  for  aiding  in  speculations  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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STATICS  OF  A PARTICLE. — ATTRACTION. 

454.  We  naturally  divide  Statics  into  two  parts — the  equi- 
librium of  a particle,  and  that  of  a rigid  or  elastic  body  or 
system  of  particles  whether  solid  or  fluid.  In  a very  few  sec- 
tions we  shall  dispose  of  the  first  of  these  parts,  and  the  rest  ofj 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a digression  on  the  important 
subject  of  Attraction. 

455.  By  § 255,  forces  acting  at  the  same  point,  or  on  the 
same  material  particle,  are  to  be  compounded  by  the  same  laws 
as  velocities.  Hence,  evidently,  the  sum  of  their  components 
in  any  direction  must  vanish  if  there  is  equilibrium ; and  there 
is  equilibrium  if  the  sums  of  the  components  in  each  of  three 
lines  not  in  one  plane  are  each  zero.  And  thence  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  mathematical  equations  of  equilibrium. 

Thus,  for  the  equilibrium  of  a material  particle,  it  is  necessary, 
and  sufficient,  that  the  (algebraic)  sums  of  the  components  of 
the  applied  forces,  resolved  in  any  three  rectangular  directions, 
should  vanish. 

If  P be  one  of  the  forces,  I,  m,  n its  direction-cosines,  we 
have 

%mP  = 0,  %nP  = 0. 

If  there  be  not  equilibrium,  suppose  R,  with  direcbion-cosines 
A,  fi,  V,  to  be  the  resultant  force.  If  reversed  in  direction,  it 
will,  with  the  other  forces,  produce  equilibrium.  Hence 

2/P-A7?  = 0,  = %nP-vR  = 0. 
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And 

while 


--=  {%lFy  + {'%mPY  + {%nPy, 

A.  _ /A  _ V 

%IP  %mP  %nP  ‘ 


Equili- 
brium of 
particle 


456.  We  may  take  one  or  two  particular  cases  as  examples 
of  the  general  results  above.  Thus, 

(1)  If  the  particle  rest  on  a frictionless  curve,  the  com- 
ponent force  along  the  curve  must  vanish. 

If  a;,  y,  z be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  the  curve  at  which 
the  particle  rests,  we  have  evidently 

f.dx  dy  dz\  ^ 

\ as  ds  dsj 

When  P,  m,  n are  given  in  terms  of  ic,  3/,  z^  this,  with  the  two 
equations  to  the  curve,  determines  the  position  of  equilibrum. 

(2)  If  the  curve  be  frictional,  the  resultant  force  along  it 
must  be  balanced  by  the  friction. 

If  F be  the  friction,  the  condition  is 


%P 


('s 


dx  dy  dz 

+ + li- 

ds ds 


)- 


P=0. 


This  gives  the  amount  of  friction  which  will  be  called  into  play ; 
and  equilibrium  will  subsist  until,  as  a limit,  the  friction  is  fi  times 
the  normal  pressure  on  the  curve.  But  the  normal  pressure  is 


(f  dz  dy\^  f 


dx 

ds 


ds) 


(‘l-S)}*' 


SP 


Hence,  the  limiting  positions,  between  which  equilibrium  is  pos- 
sible, are  given  by  the  two  equations  to  the  curve,  combined  with 
( dx  dy  dz\  dz  dy\^  ( dx  ,dz\^  f ^dy  dx\^)^  . 

(3)  If  the  particle  rest  on  a smooth  surface,  the  resultant 
of  the  applied  forces  must  evidently  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface. 


If  (f>{x,  y,  z)  = 0 be  the  equation  of  the  surface,  we  must  tliere- 
Ibre  have 

d(l>  dcp  dy> 

dx  dy  _ dz 

and  these  three  equations  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium. 


Equili- 
brium of  a 
particle. 


Angle  of 
repose. 
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(4)  If  it  rest  on  a rough  surface,  friction  will  be  called  intorfi 
play,  resisting  motion  along  the  surface ; and  there  will  be  81 
equilibrium  at  any  point  within  a certain  boundary,  determined 
by  the  condition  that  at  it  the  friction  is  times  the  normal  r 
pressure  on  the  surface,  while  within  it  the  friction  bears  a less  j 
ratio  to  the  normal  pressure.  When  the  only  applied  force  is  j 
gravity,  we  have  a very  simple  result,  which  is  often  practically  i 
useful.  Let  6 be  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface  j, 
and  the  vertical  at  any  point ; the  normal  pressure  on  the  sur-  :j 
face  is  evidently  W cos^,  where  W is  the  weight  of  the  particle;  f 
and  the  resolved  part  of  the  weight  parallel  to  the  surface,  ; 
which  must  of  course  be  balanced  by  the  friction,  is  W sin^.  j 
In  the  limiting  position,  when  sliding  is  just  about  to  com-  i 
mence,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  statical  friction  is  called  | 
into  play,  and  we  have  I 

TLsin^  = /xTf  cos^,  j 

or  tan^  = /A.  j 

The  value  of  6 thus  found  is  called  the  Angle  of  Repose.  ^ 


Let  ^ (aj,  2/,  2:)  = 0 be  the  surface : P,  with  direction-cosines 
If  rrif  Uf  the  resultant  of  the  applied  forces.  The  normal  pressure  is 

, dd>  d<f>  dd> 

l-r-  + m-f  + n~ 

„ dx  dy  dz 


JWWW)' 

The  resolved  part  of  P parallel  to  the  surface  is 


Hence,  for  the  boundary  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  within  j 
which  equilibrium  is  possible,  we  have  the  additional  equation  \ 


Attraction.  457.  A most  important  case  of  the  composition  of  forces 
acting  at  one  point  is  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  the 
attraction  of  a body  of  any  form  upon  a material  particle  any- 
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where  situated.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  attraction  Attraction 
! exerted  by  any  portion  of  matter  upon  another  is  not  modified 
by  the  proximity,  or  even  by  the  interposition,  of  other 
I matter ; and  thus  the  attraction  of  a body  on  a particle  is  the 
j resultant  of  the  attractions  exerted  by  its  several  parts.  To 
I treatises  on  applied  mathematics  we  must  refer  for  the  examina- 
I tion  of  the  consequences,  often  very  curious,  of  various  laws  of 
I attraction;  but,  dealing  with  Natural  Philosophy,  we  confine 
ourselves  mainly,  (and  except  where  we  give  the  mathematics  of 
Laplace’s  beautiful  and  instructive  and  physically  important, 
though  unreal,  theory  of  capillary  attraction,)  to  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  which  Newton  discovered  for  gra- 
I vitation.  This,  indeed,  furnishes  us  with  an  ample  supply 
of  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  results. 

458.  The  law,  which  (as  a property  of  matter)  is  to  be  care-  universal 
fully  considered  in  the  next  proposed  Division  of  this  Treatise,  attraction, 
may  be  thus  enunciated. 

Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other 
^article,  with  a force  whose  direction  is  that  of  the  line  joining 
the  two,  and  whose  magnitude  is  directly  as  the  product  of  their 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance  from  each 
other. 

Experiment  shows  (as  will  be  seen  further  on)  that  the  same 
; law  holds  for  electric  and  magnetic  attractions  under  properly 
defined  conditions. 

I 459.  For  the  special  applications  of  Statical  principles  to  Special  unit 
I which  we  proceed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  a special  unit  of  of  mSter!^ 

1 mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  and  corresponding  units  for  the 
measurement  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Thus  if,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  law  enunciated  in 
§ 458,  we  take  as  the  expression  for  the  forces  exerted  on  each 
, other  by  masses  M and  m,  at  distance  D, 

Mm 

I ~W' 

I it  is  obvious  that  our  unit  force  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  two 
units  of  mass  placed  at  unit  of  distance  from  each  other. 
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[460.  : 


460.  It  is  convenient  for  many  applications  to  speak  of  the 
density  of  a distribution  of  matter,  electricity,  etc.,  along  a line, 
over  a surface,  or  through  a volume. 

Here  line- density  = quantity  of  matter  per  unit  of  length, 

surface-density  = „ „ „ area, 

volume-density  = ,,  ,,  „ volume. 


461.  In  applying  the  succeeding  investigations  to  electricity 
or  magnetism,  it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  M and  m stand 
for  quantities  of  free  electricity  or  magnetism,  whatever  these 
may  be,  and  that  here  the  idea  of  mass  as  depending  on  inertia 

Mm 


is  not  necessarily  involved.  The  formula  will  still  repre- 


sent the  mutual  action,  if  we  take  as  unit  of  imaginary  electric 
or  magnetic  matter,  such  a quantity  as  exerts  unit  force  on  an 
equal  quantity  at  unit  distance.  Here,  however,  one  or  both 
of  My  m may  be  negative ; and,  as  in  these  applications  like 
kinds  repel  each  other,  the  mutual  action  will  be  attraction 
or  repulsion,  according  as  its  sign  is  negative  or  positive.  With 
these  provisos,  the  following  theory  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  classes  of  forces.  We  commence  with  a few 
simple  cases  which  can  be  completely  treated  by  means  of  ele- 
mentary geometry. 

462.  If  the  different  points  of  a spherical  surface  attract 
equally  with  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, a particle  placed  within  the  surface  is  not  attracted  in  any 
direction. 

Let  HIKL  be  the  spherical  surface,  and  P the  particle 
within  it.  Let  two  lines  HK,  IL,  intercepting  very  small  arcs 
Hly  KLy  be  drawm  through  P;  then, 
on  account  of  the  similar  triangles 
HPIy  KPLy  those  arcs  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  distances  HP,  LP ; and 
any  small  elements  of  the  spherical 
surface  at  HI  and  KL,  each  bounded 
all  round  by  straight  lines  passing 
through  P [and  very  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  HK\  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  those  lines 
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462.] 


tii  Hence  the  forces  exercised  by  the  matter  of  these  elements  Uniform 

^ spherical 

Bf  on  the  particle  P are  equal ; for  they  are  as  the  quantities 
of  matter  directly,  and  the  squares  of  the  distances,  inversely ; 
and  these  two  ratios  compounded  give  that  of  equality. 

The  attractions  therefore,  being  equal  and  opposite,  balance  one 
another : and  a similar  proof  shows  that  the  attractions  due  to 
all  parts  of  the  whole  spherical  surface  are  balanced  by  contrary 
attractions.  Hence  the  particle  P is  not  urged  in  any  direc- 
tion by  these  attractions. 


463.  The  division  of  a spherical  surface  into  infinitely  small  Digression 

■n  p 1 • 1 • • • 1 • 1 onthedivi- 

elements  will  frequently  occur  in  the  investigations  which  sion  of  sur- 

H’5'  ^ j ^ o ^ faces  into 

follow : and  Newton’s  method,  described  in  the  preceding  de-  elements, 
tri  monstration,  in  which  the  division  is  effected  in  such  a manner 
that  all  the  parts  may  be  taken  together  in  pairs  of  opposite 
elements  with  reference  to  an  internal  point;  besides  other 
h methods  deduced  from  it,  suitable  to  the  special  problems  to  be 
i examined;  will  be  repeatedly  employed.  The  present  digres- 
sion,  in  which  some  definitions  and  elementary  geometrical 
till  ; propositions  regarding  this  subject  are  laid  down,  will  simplify 
fei  jthe  subsequent  demonstrations,  both  by  enabling  us,  through 
jthe  use  of  convenient  terms,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  by 
I affording  us  convenient  means  of  reference  for  elementary 
principles,  regarding  which  repeated  explanations  might  other- 
I : wise  be  necessary. 

m!  ? 464.  If  a straight  line  which  constantly  passes  through  a Expiana- 

1 fixed  point  be  moved  in  any  manner,  it  is  said  to  describe,  or  definitions 
J generate,  a conical  surface  of  which  the  fixed  point  is  the  cones, 
aid  I vertex. 

iBi  I If  the  generating  line  be  carried  from  a given  position  con- 
oid f tinuously  through  any  series  of  positions,  no  two  of  which 
poi  : coincide,  till  it  is  brought  back  to  the  first,  the  entire  line  on 
am  1 the  two  sides  of  the  fixed  point  will  generate  a complete  conical 
icJ  ji  surface,  consisting  of  two  sheets,  which  are  called  vertical  or 
[del:!  opposite  cones.  Thus  the  elements  HI  and  KL,  described  in 
siifi  Newton’s  demonstration  given  above,  may  be  considered  as  being 
ciij  ? cut  from  the  spherical  surface  by  two  opposite  cones  having  P 
neil  I for  their  common  vertex. 
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465.  If  any  number  of  spheres  be  described  from  the  ver- 
tex of  a cone  as  centre,  the  segments  cut  from  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  will  be  similar,  and  their  areas  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
area  of  one  of  these  segments  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the 
spherical  surface  from  which  it  is  cut,  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone.  The  segments  of  the  same 
spherical  surfaces  made  by  the  opposite  cone,  are  respectively 
equal  and  similar  to  the  former  (but  “ perverted”).  Hence  the 
solid  angles  of  two  vertical  or  opposite  cones  are  equal : either 
may  be  taken  as  the  solid  angle  of  the  complete  conical  surface, 
of  which  the  opposite  cones  are  the  two  sheets. 


with  a given  point  as  vertex,  is  equal  to  47r. 


Sum  of  the 


solid  angles 


of  all  the  equal,  we  may  infer  from  what  precedes  that  the  sum  of  the 


coScaf  sur-  solid  angles  of  all  the  complete  conical  surfaces  which  can  be 
faces-27r.  without  mutual  intersection,  with  a given  point  as 


vertex,  is  equal  to  27r. 


Solid  angle  468.  The  solid  angle  subtended  at  a point  by  a.  superficial 
at  a^pohi?  area  of  any  kind,  is  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  generated  by  a 
terminated  straight  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  carried  entirely 
round  the  boundary  of  the  area. 


Orthogonal  469.  A very  small  cone,  that  is,  a cone  such  that  any  two 
ScUonsof  a positions  of  the  generating  line  contain  but  a very  small  angle, 
sma  cone.  right  angles,  or  orthogonally,  by  a spherical 


surface  described  from  its  vertex  as  centre,  or  by  any  surface, 
whether  plane  or  curved,  which  touches  the  spherical  surface  at 
the  part  where  the  cone  is  cut  by  it. 

A very  small  cone  is  said  to  be  cut  obliquely,  when  the  section 
is  inclined  at  any  finite  angle  to  an  orthogonal  section  ; and  this 
angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  section. 

The  area  of  an  orthogonal  section  of  a very  small  cone  is  equal 


466.  Since  the  area  of  a spherical  surface  is  equal  to  the 


Sum  of  all 

angles  Square  of  its  radius  multiplied  by  47r,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of 
point  =V.  the  solid  angles  of  all  the  distinct  cones  which  can  be  described 


467.  The  solid  angles  of  vertical  or  opposite  cones  being 
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}o  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  in  the  same  position,  multiplied  Orthogonal 

^ . and  oblique 

3V  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity.  sections  of  a 

J X V • P n • 1 SQiall  cone. 

Hence  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  of  a small  cone  is  equal 
io  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  square 
)f  its  distance  from  the  vertex,  into  the  solid  angle,  by  the 
losine  of  the  obliquity. 


470.  Let  E denote  the  area  of  a very  small  element  of  a Area  of  seg 

. ment  cut 

spherical  surface  at  the  point  E (that  is  to  say,  an  element 
3 very  part  of  which  is  very  near  the  point  E)^  let  (o  denote  by^smaii 
the  solid  angle  subtended  by  E at  any  point  P,  and  let  PE, 
produced  if  necessary,  meet  the  surface  again  in  E : then,  a 
denoting  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 


2a . ft) . PE'^ 

EE' 


For,  the  obliquity  of  the  element  E,  considered  as  a section 
of  the  cone  of  which  P is  the  vertex  and 
the  element  E a section ; being  the  angle 
etween  the  given  spherical  surface  and 
n other  described  from  P as  centre,  vfith 
E as  radius ; is  equal  to  the  angle  be- 
tween the  radii,  EP  and  EC,  of  the  two 
pheres.  Hence,  by  considering  the  iso- 

celes  triangle  EGE',  we  find  that  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity 

, , lEE  . EE' 
is  equal  to 

jexpression  for  E, 


or  to 


2a 


and  we  arrive  at  the  preceding 


471.  The  attraction  of  a uniform  spherical  surface  on  an  uniform 
external  point  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  at 

.7  , traction  or 

the  centre^.  external 

point. 


j ^ This  theorem,  which  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Newton  in  his 
first  proposition  regarding  attraction  on  an  external  point  (Prop.  LXXI.),  is 
fully  established  as  a corollary  to  a subsequent  proposition  (Prop.  LXXIII. 

I cor.  2),  If  we  had  considered  the  proportion  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  two 
external  points  at  different  distances,  instead  of,  as  in  the  text,  investigating 
the  absolute  force  on  one  point,  and  if  besides  we  had  taken  together  all  the 
pairs  of  elements  which  would  constitute  two  narrow  annular  portions  of  the 
surface,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  PC',  the  theorem  and  its  demonstration 
f would  have  coincided  precisely  with  Prop.  LXXI.  of  the  Frincipia. 
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Let  P be  the  external  point,  G the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and 

GAF  a straight  line  cutting 


the  spherical  surface  in  A, 
Take  I in  GP,  so  that  OP, 
GA,  Cl  may  be  continual  pro- 
portionals, and  let  the  whole 
spherical  surface  be  divided 
into  pairs  of  opposite  elements 
with  reference  to  the  point  I. 
Let  H and  H'  denote  the  magnitudes  of  a pair  of  such 
elements,  situated  respectively  at  the  extremities  of  a chord 
HH';  and  let  co  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  solid  angle  sub- 
tended by  either  of  these  elements  at  the  point  I. 

We  have  (§  469), 


H 


.IW 


and  H' 


ft) 


.IH' 


cos  GHI  ’ cos  GH' I 

Hence,  if  p denote  the  density  of  the  surface,  the  attractions  of 
the  two  elements  H and  H'  on  P are  respectively 

ft)  IH^  ft) 

P cosCHl  • PIP  ’ P cos GH'I  ■ PH'^ ' 

Now  the  two  triangles  PGH,  HCI  have  a common  angle  at  (7, 
and,  since  PG  : GH  : : GH  : Cl,  the  sides  about  this  angle  are 
proportional.  Hence  the  triangles  are  similar;  so  that  the 


angles  GPH  and  GHI  are  equal,  and 

IH _GH _ a 
HP~GP~GP' 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved,  by  considering  the  triangles 
PGH',  H'GI,  that  the  angles  GPH'  and  GH'I  are  equal,  and 
that 

IH'  GH'  _ a 
~~GP’ 


H'P  GP 

Hence  the  expressions  for  the  attractions  of  the  elements  H 
and  H'  on  P become 


ft) 


and 


cos  CHI  ■ GP‘  ’ “““  ^ cos  CHI ' CP^  ’ 
which  are  equal,  since  the  triangle  HGH'  is  isosceles ; and,  for 
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I the  same  reason,  the  angles  GPH,  GPH',  which  have  been  uniform 
I proved  to  be  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  GHI,  GH'I,  are  sEeuf^At- 
I equal.  We  infer  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due  to  external 
! two  elements  is  in  the  direction  PG,  and  is  equal  to 

I 9 — 

I To  find  the  total  force  on  P,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  all  the 
forces  along  PC  due  to  the  pairs  of  opposite  elements;  and, 
j since  the  multiplier  of  w is  the  same  for  each  pair,  we  must 
add  all  the  values  of  &),  and  we  therefore  obtain  (§  467),  for  the 

|!  required  resultant, 

j 4^7rpa^ 

~cF~' 


The  numerator  of  this  expression ; being  the  product  of  the 
density,  into  the  area  of  the  spherical  surface ; is  equal  to  the 
whole  mass ; and  therefore  the  force  on  P is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  collected  at  G. 

Cor.  The  force  on  an  external  point,  infinitely  near  the  surface, 
is  equal  to  47rp,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a normal  at  the  point. 
The  force  on  an  internal  point,  however  near  the  surface,  is,  by  a 
preceding  proposition,  nil. 


472.  Let  cr  be  the  area  of  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the  Attraction 
surface  at  any  point  P,  and  at  any  other  ^entofthe 

point  H of  the  surface  let  a small  element 
subtending  a solid  angle  w,  at  P,  be  taken. 

The  area  of  this  element  will  be  equal  to 
co.PH^ 
cos  GHP’ 

and  therefore  the  attraction  along  HP, 
which  it  exerts  on  the  element  a at  P,  will 
be  equal  to 


pct) . per 
cos  CHP' 


or 


cos  CEP 


Now  the  total  attraction  on  the  element  at  P is  in  the  direction 
CP ; the  component  in  this  direction  of  the  attraction  due  to 
the  element  H,  is 


CO  . p^a ; 
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Attraction  and,  sincG  all  the  cones  corresponding  to  the  different  elements 
mentoAhe  of  the  Spherical  surface  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent 
plane  at  P,  we  deduce,  for  the  resultant  attraction  on  the 
element  cr, 

27rp*o-. 

From  the  corollary  to  the  preceding  proposition,  it  follows  that  j 
this  attraction  is  half  the  force  which  would  be  exerted  on  an 
external  point,  possessing  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  the 
element  cr,  and  placed  infinitely  near  the  surface.  ! 


473.  In  some  of  the  most  important  elementary  problems 
of  the  theory  of  electricity,  spherical  surfaces  with  densities 
varying  inversely  as  the  cubes  of  distances  from  eccentric  points  j 
occur : and  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  find  the  attrac- 
tion of  such  a shell  on  an  internal  or  external  point.  This  may 
be  done  synthetically  as  follows ; the  investigation  being,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  § 462,  or  § 471. 

Attraction  474.  Let  US  first  Consider  the  case  in  which  the  given  point 
spLricai  S and  the  attracted  point  P are  separated  by  the  spherical  sur- 
whichthe  face.  The  two  figures  represent  the  varieties  of  this  case  in 
varies  in-  which,  the  point  S being  without  the  sphere,  P is  within  ; and, 

versely  as  . , . , , . . 

the  cube  of  S being  Within,  the  attracted  point  is  external.  The  same  de- 
given  monstration  is  applicable  literally  with  reference  to  the  two 
figures;  but,  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  negative  quan- 
tities, some  of  the  expressions  may  be  conveniently  modified  to  i 
suit  the  second  figure.  In  such  instances  the  two  expressions 
are  given  in  a double  line,  the  upper  being  that  which  is  most 
convenient  for  the  first  figure,  and  the  lower  for  the  second. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  denoted  by  a,  and  let  f be 
the  distance  of  S from  G,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (not  repre- 
sented in  the  figures). 

Join  SP  and  take  T in  this  line  (or  its  continuation)  so  that  2 
(fig.  1)  SP.8T=f-a\ 

(fig.  2)  8P  .T8  = a?-f\ 

Through  T draw  any  line  cutting  the  spherical  surface  at  KyK  . \ 
Join  8K,  SK',  and  let  the  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  spherical 
surface  again  in  P,  E' . 
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Let  the  whole  spherical  surface  be  divided  into  pairs  of  Attraction 
pposite  elements  with  reference  to  the  point  T.  Let  K and  spherical 

X A A oi 

Z'  be  a pair  of  such  elements  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the 

density 

hord  KK',  and  subtending  the  solid  angle  to  at  the  point  T; 

,nd  let  elements  E and  E'  be  taken  subtending  at  S the  same 
olid  angles  respectively  as  the  elements  K and  K'.  By  this 
neans  we  may  divide  the  whole  spherical  surface  into  pairs  of 
onjugate  elements,  E,  E\  since  it  is  easily  seen  that  when  we 
lave  taken  every  pair  of  elements,  K,  K',  the  whole  surface 


K' 


rill  have  been  exhausted,  without  repetition,  by  the  deduced 
lements,  E,  E'.  Hence  the  attraction  on  P will  be  the 
inal  resultant  of  the  attractions  of  all  the  pairs  of  elements, 
5,P'. 

Now  if  p be  the  surface  density  at  E,  and  if  F denote  the 
iittraction  of  the  element  E on  P,  we  have 

p . E 


F= 


EP^ 


\.ccording  to  the  given  law  of  density  we  shall  have 

_ 

P-SW’ 

vhere  X is  a constant.  Again,  since  SEE  is  equally  inclined 
0 the  spherical  surface  at  the  two  points  of  intersection,  we 

2aco . TK^ 


lave 


8E^ 

8IC' 


KE 


bnd  hence 


1 1 \ 8E^  2aw.TE 

id!  ,,_8E^'8E'  KK  2a  TK 

EP^  KK"SE.SK\EP^“ 
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Now,  by  considering  the  great  circle  in  which  the  sphere  is  cut 
by  a plane  through  the  line  8K,  we  find  that 
(fig.  1)  BK.BE=f-a\ 

(fig.  2)  KS.SE  = a^-f\ 

and  hence  SK.  BE  = BP  . BT,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  tri- 
angles KBT,  PBE  are  similar;  so  that  TK  : BK  ::  PE  : BP. 

TK^  _ 1 

BP^^ 


Hence 


BK\PE'^ 
and  the  expression  for  F becomes 

2a 


F=\ 


KK''BE.BP^'  ■ 

Modifying  this  by  preceding  expressions  we  have 

2a  ft) 


(fig.  l)i^=A. 

(fig-  F=\. 
F'  denote  the 
(fig.  1)  F'  = A 


KK 

’ir 

-a^)BP^ 

2a 

ft) 

KK 

-f)BP^ 

i attraction 

of  E'  on 

2a 

ft) 

KK 

■(/“ 

- a^)  BP^ 

2a 

ft) 

KK 

-f)BP^ 

.BK, 


.KB. 


.BK\ 


.K'B. 


Now  in  the  triangles  which  have  been  shown  to  be  similar,  the 
angles  TKB,  EPB  are  equal ; and  the  same  may  be  proved  of 
the  angles  TK'B,  E'PB.  Hence  the  two  sides  SK^  BK'  of  the 
triangle  KBK  are  inclined  to  the  third  at  the  same  angles 
as  those  between  the  line  PB  and  directions  PE,  PE'  of  the  two 
forces  on  the  point  P;  and  the  sides  BK,  BK'  are  to  one 
another  as  the  forces,  F,  F' , in  the  directions  PE,  PE'.  It 
follows,  by  the  triangle  of  forces,”  that  the  resultant  of  F and 
F'  is  along  PB,  and  that  it  bears  to  the  component  forces  the 
same  ratios  as  the  side  KK'  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the  other 
two  sides.  Hence  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  two  elements 
E and  E'  on  the  point  P,  is  towards  B,  and  is  equal  to 

2a  ft)  A . 2a . ft) 


KK''(f^~a^).BP 


, . KK',  or 


BP^ 
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The  total  resultant  force  will  consequently  be  towards  S ; and 
we  find,  by  summation  (§  467)  for  its  magnitude, 

\ . 47ra 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  P, 
separated  from  S by  the  spherical  surface,  is  the  same  as  if  a 

quantity  of  matter  equal  to  were  concentrated  at  the 

point  S. 


Attraction 
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475.  To  find  the  attraction  when  8 and  P are  either  both 
without  or  both  within  the  spherical  surface. 

Take  in  C8,  or  in  C8  produced  through  8,  a point  8^,  such 
that  C8.G8j^^=a^. 

Then,  by  a well-known  geometrical  theorem,  if  E be  any  point 
on  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 

8E^f 
8^E  a' 


Hence  we  have 

\ _ Xa® 

8E^~f,8^E^' 

Hence,  p being  the  surface-density  at  P,  we  have 

Xa^ 
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of  matter  equal  to  were  concentrated  at  that  point; 

J\  ~ ^ 

being  taken  to  denote  If  for  and  we  substitute  j 

their  values,  -j  and  ^ , we  have  the  modified  expression 

a‘~r 

for  the  quantity  of  matter  which  we  must  conceive  to  be  col- 
lected at  S^. 

476.  If  a spherical  surface  be  electrified  in  such  a way 
that  the  electrical  density  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  from  an  internal  point  S,  or  from  the  corresponding^ 
external  point  it  will  attract  any  external  point,  as  if  its 
whole  electricity  were  concentrated  at  S,  and  any  internal  point, 
as  if  a quantity  of  electricity  greater  than  its  own  in  the  ratio 
of  a to  /were  concentrated  at  S^. 

Let  the  density  at  E be  denoted,  as  before,  by  ^^3 . Then, 

if  we  consider  two  opposite  elements  at  E and  E\  which  sub- 
tend a solid  angle  co  at  the  point  S,  the  areas  of  these 


6) . 2a  SE^‘ 


and 


. 2a.  SE'^ 


elements  being  

tricity  which  they  possess  will  he 


, the  quantity  of  elec- 


X.  2(X . 
"'EE' 


I 1 \ X. 2a. CO 
SE'^SE'J  SE.SE'- 


Now  SE.  SE'  is  constant  (Euc.  Iii.  35)  and  its  value  is  a*  — /®. 
Hence,  by  summation,  we  find  for  the  total  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  spherical  surface 

X . 47ra 

Hence,  if  this  be  denoted  by  m,  the  expressions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  for  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  we  must 
suppose  to  he  concentrated  at  the  point  S ov  according  as  P 
is  without  or  within  the  spherical  surface,  become  respectively 

m,  and  ^m. 


477.] 
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477.  The  direct  analytical  solution  of  such  problems  con- 
sists in  the  expression,  by  § 455,  of  the  three  components  of 
The  whole  attraction  as  the  sums  of  its  separate  parts  due  to  the 
several  particles  of  the  attracting  body ; the  transformation,  by 
The  usual  methods,  of  these  sums  into  definite  integrals ; and  the 
evaluation  of  the  latter.  This  is,  in  general,  inferior  in  elegance 
and  simplicity  to  the  less  direct  mode  of  solution  depending 
upon  the  determination  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  attracted 
particle  with  reference  to  the  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
attracting  body,  a method  which  we  shall  presently  develop 
with  peculiar  care,  as  being  of  incalculable  value  in  the  theories 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  well  as  in  that  of  Gravitation. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  it,  we  give  some  instances  of  the 
direct  method,  beginning  with  the  case  of  a spherical  shell. 


! 

I 


{a)  Let  P be  the  attracted  point,  0 the  centre  of  the  shell. 
Let  any  plane  perpendicular  to  OP  cut  it  in  iT,  and  the  sphere 
in  the  small  circle  QR. 

Let  QOP  = 0,  OQ  = a, 

OP  = D.  Then  as  the 
whole  attraction  is  evi- 
dently along  PO,  we 
may  at  once  resolve 
the  parts  of  it  in  that 
direction.  The  circular 
band  corresponding  to 
Of  6 + d0  has  for  area 
27ra®  sin  OdO.  Hence  if  Af  be  the  mass  of  the  shell,  the  component 
attraction  of  the  band  on  P,  along  PO,  is 

M PN 

— sin  OdO  . '}  and  PQ^  = - 2aD  cos  0. 

Hence  if  PQ  = x,  xdx  = aD  sin  OdO. 

Also  PN  = D -a  cos  0 = ; 

hence  the  attraction  of  the  band  is 

5 dx. 


! 
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Cylinder  on 
particle  in 
axis. 


This  divides  itself,  on  integration,  into  two  cases, 
(1)  P external,  i.e.^  D > a.  Here  the  limits 

and  D + a,  and  the  attraction  is 


M\x_ 

\_a  ax 


of  X are  D — i 
D+a  Jf 

D-a  A/ 


before. 


(2)  P internal,  i.e.^  D < 
a+  Dy  and  the  attraction  is 


a.  Here  the  limits  are  a — D and 
M p 

4i>^  ax 


= 0. 

a-D 


(b)  A useful  case  is  that  of  the  attraction  of  a circular  plate 
of  uniform  surface  density  on  a point  in  a line  through  its  centre, 
and  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 

If  a be  the  radius  of  the  plate,  h the  distance  of  the  point  from 
it,  and  M its  mass,  the  attraction  (which  is  evidently  in  a direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plate)  is  easily  seen  to  be 

M 2hrdr  ^ ^ h 1 


If  p denote  the  surface  density  of  the  plate,  this  becomes 


-^V 

Jh’‘  + aV  ’ 


which,  for  an  infinite  plate,  becomes 

27rp. 


From  the  preceding  formula  many  useful  results  may  easily 
be  deduced  : thus. 


(c)  A uniform  cylinder  of  length  I,  and  diameter  a,  attracts^ 
a point  in  its  axis  at  a distance  x from  the  nearest  end  with  d 
force 


rx+i  / h \ ^ / f ^ 

27rp  I (1 : ) dh  = ^TTp  {I  - J(x  + ly  + «.*-!-  Jx  ^ + a\ 

Jx  \ Jd  + a?  J 


When  the  cylinder  is  of  infinite  length  (in  one  direction)  the 
attraction  is  therefore 


27rp  {Jx^  + a^  -x)'y 


and,  when  the  attracted  particle  is  in  contact  with  the  centre  of 
the  end  of  the  infinite  cylinder,  this  is 
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(d)  A right  cone,  of  semivertical  angle  a,  and  length  I,  Right  cone 
attracts  a particle  at  its  vertex.  Here  we  have  at  once  for  the  at  JS-S** 
attraction,  the  expression 

2TTpl  (1  — cos  a), 

which  is  simply  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  axis. 

It  is  of  course  easy,  when  required,  to  find  the  necessarily  less 
simple  expression  for  the  attraction  on  any  point  of  the  axis. 

(e)  For  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  applications  a very  Positive 
useful  case  is  that  of  two  equal  discs,  each  perpendicular  to  the  n^ative 
line  joining  their  centres,  on  any  point  in  that  line — their  masses 

(§  461)  being  of  opposite  sign — that  is,  one  repelling  and  the 
other  attracting. 

Let  a be  the  radius,  p the  mass  of  a superficial  unit,  of  either, 
c their  distance^  x the  distance  of  the  attracted  point  from  the 
nearest  disc.  The  whole  action  is  evidently 


X + G 


\x  + cY+a^  Jx^-^a- 
In  the  particular  case  when  c is  diminished  without  limit,  this 
becomes 

27rpC j. 


.!• 


478.  Let  P and  P'  be  two  points  infinitely  near  one  another  variation  of 
►n  two  sides  of  a surface  over  which  matter  is  distributed ; and  ossing  an 
et  p be  the  density  of  this  distribution  on  the  surface  in  the  surface.  ” 
leighbourhood  of  these  points.  Then  whatever  be  the  resultant 
Lttraction,  R,  at  P,  due  to  all  the  attracting  matter,  whether 
edging  on  this  surface,  or  elsewhere,  the  resultant  force,  R\  on 
P'  is  the  resultant  of  a force  equal  and  parallel  to  P,  and  a 
bree  equal  to  47rp,  in  the  direction  from  P'  perpendicularly 
nwards  the  surface.  For,  suppose  PF  to  be  perpendicular  to 
he  surface,  which  will  not  limit  the  generality  of  the  pro- 
)Osition,  and  consider  a circular  disc,  of  the  surface,  having  its 
!entre  in  PP\  and  radius  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with 
he  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface  but  infinitely  great  in  com- 
)arison  with  PP' . This  disc  will  [§  477,  (6)]  attract  P and  P' 
vith  forces,  each  equal  to  27rp  and  opposite  to  one  another  in 
he  line  PP'.  Whence  the  proposition.  It  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  theory  of  electricity. 
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(a)  As  a further  example  of  the  direct  analytical  process,  let 

us  find  the  components  of  the 
attraction  exerted  by  a uni- 
form hemisphere  on  a particle 
at  its  edge.  Let  A be  the 
particle,  AB  a diameter  of 
the  base,  AG  the  tangent  to 
the  base  at  A ; and  AD  per- 
pendicular to  AC,^  and  AB. 
Let  RQA  be  a section  by  a 


B 


plane  passing  through  AO;  AQ  any  radius- vector  of  this  section; 
P a point  in  AQ.  Let  AP=  r,  GAQ  = RAB  = <j>.  The  volume 
of  an  element  at  P is 


rdO . r sin  .dr  = r^  sin  Od(f>  dO  dr. 

The  resultant  attraction  on  unit  of  matter  at  A has  zero  com- 
ponent along  AG.  Along  AB  the  component  is 

pjjj  sin  6d<fid0dr  cos  sin  $, 

between  proper  limits.  The  limits  of  r are  0 and  2a  sin  $ cos  </>, 


those  of  cfj  are  0 and  - , and  those  of  0 are  0 and  tt.  Hence, 


Attraction  along  AB=  ^-n-pa. 
Along  AD  the  component  is 


i 


* + 77 


^2 

10  JO 


2a  sin  0 cos  4> 


sin  0d0d(f>dr  sin  ^ sin  0 = ^pa. 


(b)  Hence  at  the  southern  base  of  a hemispherical  hill  of 
radius  a and  density  p,  the  true  latitude  (as  measured  by  the 
aid  of  the  plumb-line,  or  by  reflection  of  starlight  in  a trough  of 
mercury)  is  diminished  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  by  the 


'll 


angle 


-rjTrpa 


G 


where  G is  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  estimated  in  the  same 
units.  Hence,  if  R be  the  radius  and  a the  mean  density  of  the 
earth,  the  angle  is 


fTrpa 


or  approximately. 
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Hence  the  latitudes  of  stations  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  north  and 
south  of  it,  differ  V ^ ^ instead  of  by  ^ , as  they  would 

do  if  the  hill  were  removed. 

In  the  same  way  the  latitude  of  a place  at  the  southern  edge 
of  a hemispherical  cavity  is  increased  on  account  of  the  cavity 

by  J where  p is  the  density  of  the  superficial  strata. 

(c)  For  mutual  attraction  between  two  segments  of  a homo- 
geneous solid  sphere,  investigated  indirectly  on  a hydrostatic 
principle,  see  § 753  below. 

I 479.  As  a curious  additional  example  of  the  class  of  ques- 
tions considered  in  § 478  (u)  (6),  a deep  crevasse,  extending  east 
md  west,  increases  the  latitude  of  places  at  its  southern  edge 

3y  (approximately)  the  angle  f where  p is  the  density  of 

:he  crust  of  the  earth,  and  a is  the  width  of  the  crevasse.  Thus 
:he  north  edge  of  the  crevasse  will  have  a lower  latitude  than 

:he  south  edge  if  | - > 1,  which  might  be  the  case,  as  there 
or 

ire  rocks  of  density  | x 5‘5  or  3 67  times  that  of  water.  At  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  crevasse,  this  change  of  latitudes  is 
aearly  doubled,  and  then  the  southern  side  has  the  greater 
latitude  if  the  density  of  the  crust  be  not  less  than  1*83  times 
that  of  water.  The  reader  may  exercise  himself  by  drawing 
lines  of  equal  latitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crevasse  in 
this  case  : and  by  drawing  meridians  for  the  corresponding  case 
of  a crevasse  running  north  and  south. 

480.  It  is  interesting,  and  will  be  useful  later,  to  consider 
as  a particular  case,  the  attraction  of  a sphere  whose  mass  is 
composed  of  concentric  layers,  each  of  uniform  density. 

Let  R be  the  radius,  r that  of  any  layer,  p = F (r)  its  density. 
Then,  if  or  be  the  mean  density. 


= 4 


rB 

TT  I pFdr, 
Jo 


from  which  a may  be  found. 

The  surface  attraction  is  ^ttctR,  = G,  suppose. 

At  a distance  r from  the  centre  the  attraction  is 


. 4:77  ' 
IS  / 
r"  /o 


pF  dr. 
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If  it  is  to  be  the  same  for  all  points  inside  the  sphere 


Itt 


r . 


Hence  p = 


is  the  requisite  law  of  density. 


[480.  If 

i: 


If  the  density  of  the  upper  crust  be  t,  the  attraction  at  a 
depth  A,  small  compared  with  the  radius,  is 

Itto-j  {R-h)  = G^, 

where  o-j  is  the  mean  density  of  nucleus  when  a shell  of  thick- 
ness h is  removed  from  the  sphere.  Also,  evidently, 

l-TTO-j  {R  — hy  + ItTT  {R  — hyjl  = -g-  TTO-R^y 
{R  - hy  + Ittt  {R  ~ hyh  = GR\ 

The  attraction  is  therefore  unaltered  at  a depth  h if 


or 

whence 


G 


= 4x0-  = 27rT, 

R ^ 


Attraction 
of  a uniform 
circular  arc. 


481.  Some  other  simple  cases  may  be  added  here,  as  their 
results  will  be  of  use  to  us  subsequently. 

(a)  The  attraction  of  a circular  arc,  AB,  of  uniform  density, 
on  a particle  at  the  centre,  (7,  of  the 
circle,  lies  evidently  in  the  line  CD 
bisecting  the  arc.  Also  the  resolved 
part  parallel  to  CD  of  the  attraction 
of  an  element  at  P is 
mass  of  element  at  P 


GD^ 


cos . PCD. 


Now  suppose  the  density  of  the  chord  AB 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  arc.  Then 


for  (mass  of  element  at  P x cos  PCD) 
we  may  put  mass  of  projection  of  element 


on  AB  at  Q since,  if  PT  the  tangent  at  P,  PTQ 


PCD. 


Hence  attraction  along  CD  = 


Sum  of  projected  elements 


CD^ 
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if  p be  the  density  of  the  given  arc, 

2p  sin  ACB 

" CB  ■ 


It  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  a mass  equal  to  the 
chord,  with  the  arc’s  density,  concentrated  at  the  point  B. 


(b)  Again  a limited  straight  line  of  uniform  density  attracts 
any  external  point  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same 
force  as  the  corre- 
sponding arc  of  a 
circle  of  the  same 
density,  which  has 
the  point  for  cen- 
tre, and  touches  the 
straight  line. 

For  if  CpP  be 
drawn  cutting  the  circle  in  p and  the  line  in  P;  Element  at 


p : element  at  F ::  Cp  : OF 


CP_ 

gb'^ 


that  is,  as  Gp^  : GF^. 


Hence 


the  attractions  of  these  elements  on  G are  equal  and  in  the  same 
line.  Thus  the  arc  ah  attracts  0 as  the  line  AB  does;  and,  by 
the  last  proposition,  the  attraction  oi  AB  bisects  the  angle  AGB, 
and  is  equal  to 

^ sin  \AGB. 


(c)  This  may 
be  put  into  other 
useful  forms  — 
thus,  let  GKF 
bisect  the  angle 
AOBy  and  let 
Aa,  Bh,  EF,  be 
drawn  perpen  - 
dicular  to  GF 
from  the  ends 
and  middle  point 
of  AB,  We 


have 


< KB  < 
sin  KGB  = ^ sin  GKB  = 


AB  GB 
AC+GB  OK' 


Attraction 
of  a uniform 
circular  arc, 


straight 

line. 
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Attraction 
of  a uniform 
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Potential. 


[481. 


Hence  the  attraction,  which  is  along  CK,  is 

2pAB  pAB 


{AC  + GB)  GK 
For,  evidently, 

hK  : Ka  ::  BK 


8 (AG  + GB)  (AG + GB'- A 


. GF.  (1) 


FA  ::  BG  : GA  ::  IG  : Ga. 


i.e.,  ah  is  divided,  externally  in  G,  and  internally  in  K,  in  the 


same  ratio.  Hence,  by  geometry, 

KG  .GF=aG  .Gb^\ {AG+G~b'  - AB^}, 


t 


) IK 


itl 


which  gives  the  transformation  in  (1). 

(d)  GF  is  obviously  the  tangent  at  (7  to  a hyperbola,  passing 
through  that  point,  and  having  A and  B as  foci.  Hence,  if  in 
any  plane  through  AB  any  hyperbola  be  described,  with  foci  A | it 
and  B,  it  will  be  a line  of  force  as  regards  the  attraction  of  the  j i 
line  AB ; that  is,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  later,  a curve 
which  at  every  point  indicates  the  direction  of  attraction. 

(e)  Similarly,  if  a prolate  spheroid  be  described  with  foci  A ^ ji 

and  B,  and  passing  through  G,  GF  will  evidently  be  the  normal  * i 
at  G ; thus  the  force  on  a particle  at  G will  be  perpendicular  to  i 
the  spheroid;  and  the  particle  would  evidently  rest  in  equilibrium 
on  the  surface,  even  if  it  were  smooth.  This  is  an  instance  of 
(what  we  shall  presently  develop  at  some  length)  a surface  ofH  Kj 
equilibrium,  a level  surface,  or  an  equipotential  surface.  ^ lit 

(f)  We  may  further  prove,  by  a simple  application  of  the| 
preceding  theorem,  that  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  attraction 
of  two  infinitely  long  rods  in  the  line  AB  produced,  one  of  which 
is  attractive  and  the  other  repulsive,  are  the  series  of  ellipses 
described  from  the  extremities,  A and  B^  as  foci,  while  the 
surfaces  of  equilibrium  are  generated  by  the  revolution  of  th^ 
confocal  hyperbolas. 


482.  As  of  immense  importance,  in  the  theory  not  only  of 
gravitation  but  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  fluid  motion,  of 
the  conduction  of  heat,  etc.,  we  give  here  an  investigation  of  the, 
most  important  properties  of  the  Potential. 


483.  This  function  was  introduced  for  gravitation  by  Laplace, 
but  the  name  was  first  given  to  it  by  Green,  who  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  in  1828  created  the  theory,  as  we  now  have  in 
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j een’s  work  was  neglected  till  1846,  and  before  that  time  most  Potential. 
I its  important  theorems  had  been  re-discovered  by  Gauss, 
jiasles,  Sturm,  and  Thomson. 

In  § 273,  the  potential  energy  of  a conservative  system  in  any 
lafiguration  was  defined.  When  the  forces  concerned  are 
I'ces  acting,  either  really  or  apparently,  at  a distance,  as 
4 traction  of  gravitation,  or  attractions  or  repulsions  of  electric 
Jl  magnetic  origin,  it  is  in  general  most  convenient  to  choose, 

;•  the  zero  configuration,  infinite  distance  between  the  bodies 
acerned.  We  have  thus  the  following  definition  : — 

1484.  The  mutual  potential  energy  of  two  bodies  in  any 
lative  position  is  the  amount  of  work  obtainable  from  their 
dtual  repulsion,  by  allowing  them  to  separate  to  an  infinite 

instance  asunder.  When  the  bodies  attract  mutually,  as  for 
ilitance  when  no  other  force  than  gravitation  is  operative,  their 
iljatual  potential  energy,  according  to  the  convention  for  zero 
l|W  adopted,  is  negative,  or  (§  547  below)  their  exhaustion  of 
^\tential  energy  is  positive. 

1 485.  The  Potential  at  any  point,  due  to  any  attracting  or 
jpelling  body,  or  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  mutual  potential 
tergy  between  it  and  a unit  of  matter  placed  at  that  point, 
jjit  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  to  avoid  defining  the  potential 
j a negative  quantity,  it  is  convenient  to  change  the  sign, 
lius  the  gravitation  potential,  at  any  point,  due  to  any  mass, 
the  quantity  of  work  required  to  remove  a unit  of  matter 

Ipm  that  point  to  an  infinite  distance. 

486.  Hence  if  Y be  the  potential  at  any  point  P,  and 
pat  at  a proximate  point  Q,  it  evidently  follows  from  the  above 
t’bnition  that  V — is  the  work  required  to  remove  an  inde- 

pndent  unit  of  matter  from  P to  Q ; and  it  is  useful  to  note 
'kt  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  form  of  the  path 
fe'^lOsen  between  these  two  points,  as  it  gives  us  a preliminary 
lea  of  the  power  we  acquire  by  the  introduction  of  this  mode 
i 'I  representation. 

' Suppose  Q to  be  so  near  to  P that  the  attractive  forces 
;!:erted  on  unit  of  matter  at  these  points,  and  therefore  at  any 
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t 

Potential,  point  in  the  line  P Q,  may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  and  parallel.  I 
Then  if  jP  represent  the  resolved  part  of  this  force  along  PQ,; 
F . PQ  is  the  work  required  to  transfer  unit  of  matter  from  P' 
to  Q.  Hence  i 

V-V,^F.PQ, 

F-  F. 


i 


or 


P = 


PQ 


1] 


Force  in  that  is,  the  attraction  on  unit  of  matter  at  P in  any  direction 

terms  of  the 
potential 

of  length  of  P Q. 


terms  of  the  which  the  potential  at  P increases  per  unit 


Equipoten- 
tial  surface 


487.  A surface,  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  has  the 
same  value,  and  which  is  therefore  called  an  Equipqtential  Sur-.  L 
face,  is  such  that  the  attraction  is  everywhere  in  the  directiorlj’ 
of  its  normal.  For  in  no  direction  along  the  surface  does  thel 


potential  change  in  value,  and  therefore  there  is  no  force  ir 
any  such  direction.  Hence  if  the  attracted  particle  be  placecj 
on  such  a surface  (supposed  smooth  and  rigid),  it  will  rest  ii 
any  position,  and  the  surface  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
Surface  of  Equilibrium.  We  shall  see  later,  that  the  forc< 
on  a particle  of  a liquid  at  the  free  surface  is  always  in  th^ 
direction  of  the  normal,  hence  the  term  Level  Surface,  whic 
is  often  used  for  the  other  terms  above. 


Relative  in- 
tensities of 
force  at 
different 
points  of 
an  equi- 
potential 
surface. 


488.  If  a series  of  equipotential  surfaces  be  constructed  fc 
values  of  the  potential  increasing  by  equal  small  amounts,  it  i 
evident  from  § 486  that  the  attraction  at  any  point  is  inversel 
proportional  to  the  normal  distance  between  two  successiv 
surfaces  close  to  that  point;  since  the  numerator  of  the  ej 
pression  for  F is,  in  this  case,  constant. 


Line  of 
force. 


489.  A line  drawn  from  any  origin,  so  that  at  every  point  ( 
its  length  its  tangent  is  the  direction  of  the  attraction  at  tb 
point,  is  called  a Line  of  Force  ; and  it  obviously  cuts  at  rigl 
angles  every  equipotential  surface  which  it  meets. 

These  three  last  sections  are  true  whatever  be  the  law 
attraction ; in  the  next  we  are  restricted  to  the  law  of  tl 
inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
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490.  If,  through  every  point  of  the  boundary  of  an  infinitely 
mall  portion  of  an  equipotential  surface,  the  corresponding 
ines  of  force  be  drawn,  we  shall  evidently  have  a tubular 
Surface  of  infinitely  small  section.  The  force  in  any  direction, 
|it  any  point  within  such  a tube,  so  long  as  it  does  not  cut 
ihrough  attracting  matter,  is  inversely  as  the  section  of  the 
ube  made  by  a plane  passing  through  the  point  and  perpen- 
ilicular  to  the  given  direction.  Or,  more  simply,  the  whole 
lorce  is  at  every  point  tangential  to  the  direction  of  the  tube, 
,nd  inversely  as  its  transverse  section:  from  which  the  more 
;eneral  statement  above  is  easily  seen  to  follow. 

I This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  a most  important 
heorem,  which  will  be  proved  later,  § 492.  The  surface  in- 
^gral  of  the  attraction  exerted  by  any  distribution  of  matter  in 
he  direction  of  the  normal  at  every  point  of  any  closed  surface 
? 4<ttM  ; where  M is  the  amount  of  matter  within  the  surface^ 
Mle  the  attraction  is  considered  positive  or  negative  according 
,s  it  is  inwards  or  outwards  at  any  point  of  the  surface. 

For  in  the  present  case  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  tubular 
iart  of  the  surface  vanishes,  and  we  need  consider  the  ends 
[nly.  When  none  of  the  attracting  mass  is  within  the  portion 
>f  the  tube  considered,  we  have  at  once 
jPot  — = 0, 

? being  the  force  at  any  point  of  the  section  whose  area  is  ct. 
?his  is  equivalent  to  the  celebrated  equation  of  Laplace — 
^pp.  B (a);  and  below,  § 491  (c). 

When  the  attracting  body  is  symmetrical  about  a point,  the 
ines  of  force  are  obviously  straight  lines  drawn  from  this 
^oint.  Hence  the  tube  is  in  this  case  a cone,  and,  by  § 469, 
|r  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  vertex, 
lence  F is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  for  points 
xternal  to  the  attracting  mass. 

When  the  mass  is  symmetrically  disposed  about  an  axis  in 
nfinitely  long  cylindrical  shells,  the  lines  of  force  are  evidently 
)erpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hence  the  tube  becomes  a wedge, 
ii  jjyhose  section  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis, 
|nd  the  attraction  is  therefore  inversely  as  the  distance  from 
he  axis. 


Variation  of 
intensity 
along  a line* 
of  force. 
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Variation  of 
intensity 
along  a line 
of  force. 


Potential 
due  to  an 
attracting 
point, 


[490.1 

When  the  mass  is  arranged  in  infinite  parallel  planes,  each] 
of  uniform  density,  the  lines  of  force  are  obviously  perpen-H 
dicular  to  these  planes ; the  tube  becomes  a cylinder ; and, 
since  its  section  is  constant,  the  force  is  the  same  at  all  dis- , 
tances. 

If  an  infinitely  small  length  I of  the  portion  of  the  tube  i 
considered  pass  through  matter  of  density  p,  and  if  to  be  the  | 
area  of  the  section  of  the  tube  in  this  part,  we  have  ; 

F'^  — F'^cj'  = 4i7rlcop. 

This  is  equivalent  to  Poisson’s  extension  of  Laplace’s  equation  ; 

[§  491  (o)].  , 

491.  In  estimating  work  done  against  a force  which  varies  j 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a fixed  point,  the  f 
mean  force  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  geometrical  mean  between 
the  forces  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  path  : and,  what-  i 
ever  may  be  the  path  followed,  the  effective  space  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  difference  of  distances  from  the  attracting  point. ' 
Thus  the  work  done  in  any  course  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  difference  of  distances  of  the  extremities  from  the  attract- 
ing point,  into  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  forces  at  these 
distances;  or,  if  0 be  the  attracting  point,  and  m its  force! 
on  a unit  mass  at  unit  distance,  the  work  done  in  moving' 
a particle,  of  unit  mass,  from  any  position  P to  any  other, 
position  P',  is 

m""  m m 

OP^OF""  ’ OP~  OF' 

To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  for  any 
infinitely  small  step  of  the  motion,  the  effective  space  is  clearl}’ 
the  difference  of  distances  from  the  centre,  and  the  working 
force  may  be  taken  as  the  force  at  either  end,  or  of  any  inter- 
mediate value,  the  geometrical  mean  for  instance : and  th( 
preceding  expression  applied  to  each  infinitely  small  step  show 
that  the  same  rule  holds  for  the  sum  making  up  the  whole  worl 
done  through  any  finite  range,  and  by  any  path. 

Hence,  by  § 485,  it  is  obvious  that  the  potential  at  P,  of  i 

mass  m situated  at  0,  is  ; and  thus  that  the  potential  of  an; 


{OF-OP)^- 
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I ass  at  a point  P is  to  be  found  by  adding  the  quotients  of  every 
ortion  of  the  mass,  each  divided  by  its  distance  from  P. 


a.  For  the  analytical  proof  of  these  propositions,  consider, 
first,  a pair  of  particles,  0 and  P,  whose  masses  are  m and  unity, 
and  co-ordinates  ahc,  xyz.  If  D be  their  distance 

D^={x-ay  + {y-hy  + {z-G)\ 


The  components  of  the  mutual  attraction  are 


X 


X-  a 


Y = 


V' 


z — c 


> - jy6  J . 

and  therefore  the  work  required  to  remove  P to  infinity  is 
'{x  - d)  dx  + {y  — h)  dy  + {z-  c)  dz 


m 


r- 


—j 


dD 


which,  since  the  superior  limit  is  P = oo,  is  equal  to 


m 

P' 


The  mutual  potential  energy  is  therefore,  in  this  case,  the 
product  of  the  masses  divided  by  their  mutual  distance;  and 

therefore  the  potential  at  x^  y,  z,  due  to  m,  is  ^ . 


Again,  if  there  be  more  than  one  fixed  particle  m,  the  same 
investigation  shows  us  that  the  potential  at  xyz  is 


! 

i 

I 


m 

^P‘ 


And  if  the  particles  form  a continuous  mass,  whose  density  at 
a,  6,  c is  p,  we  have  of  course  for  the  potential  the  expression 


dadbdc 

D ’ 


the  limits  depending  on  the  boundaries  of  the  mass. 


If  we  call  V the  potential  at  any  point  P {x,  y,  z),  it  is 
evident  (from  the  way  in  which  we  have  obtained  its  value) 
that  the  components  of  the  attraction  on  unit  of  matter  at  P are 


X = - 


(id  ’ 


dz  ■ 


Potential 
due  to  an 
attracting 
point. 

Analytical 
investiga- 
tion of  the 
value  of  the 
potential. 


Force  at 
any  point. 
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Force  at 
any  point. 


Force  with- 
in a homo- 
geneous 
sphere. 


Rate  of  in- 
crease of  the 
force  in  any 
direction. 


I-d.place’s 

ecpiation. 


[491  j(' 


Hence  the  force,  resolved  along  any  curve  of  which  s is  the  arc, 

^dx  ydy  _ fdV  dx  dV  dy  dV  dz\ 

ds^  ds^  ds  ds  ^ dy  ds^  dz  ds) 

ds  ' 

All  this  is  evidently  independent  of  the  question  whether  P lies 
within  the  attracting  mass  or  not. 

h.  If  the  attracting  mass  be  a sphere  of  density  p,  and  centre 
a,  h,  c,  and  if  P be  within  its  surface,  we  have,  since  the  exterior 
shell  has  no  effect. 


Hence 

c.  Now  if 


^ na 


x — a 


= -7rp{x-  a). 

dX  d^V_4 

dx  dod  3 


, _ ^ d^_ 

~ dx’‘^  di/"^  d^’  ‘ 

. 1 ' 

we  have  V was  proved  before,  App.  Bp  (14)  as  a 

particular  case  of  g.  The  proof  for  this  case  alone  is  as  follows  “ 
d \ X — a d^  \ 1 3 (x-ay  ^ | 

and  from  this,  and  the  similar  expressions  for  the  second  differ  or 
entials  in  y and  ;2:,  the  theorem  follows  by  summation. 

T-r  T7  dadhdc 

Hence  as  y = j jp  — — — 

and  p does  not  involve  a’,  y,  z,  we  see  that  as  long  as  D does  m 
vanish  within  the  limits  of  integration^  i.e.,  as  long  as  P is  not 
point  of  the  attracting  mass 


V^r=0; 

or,  in  terms  of  the  components  of  the  force, 


dX 

dx  dy  dz 
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If  P be  within  the  attracting  mass,  suppose  a small  sphere  Laplace’s 
to  be  described  so  as  to  contain  P.  Divide  the  potential  into 
two  parts,  Fj  that  of  the  sphere,  F^  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  expression  above  shows  that 
V^F,  = 0. 
dW 

Also  the  expressions  for^^,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  a sphere  (6) 

give  V^Fj  = — 4:7rp, 

where  p is  the  density  of  the  sphere. 

Hence  as  F=  Fj  + Fg 

V^F=-47rp,' 

which  is  the  general  equation  of  the  potential,  and  includes  the 
case  of  P being  whoUy  external  to  the  attracting  mass,  since 
there  p = ().  In  terms  of  the  components  of  the  force,  this 
equation  becomes 

dX  dY  dZ 


Poisson’s 
extension  of 
Laplace’s 
equation. 


dx 


d.  We  have  already,  in  these  most  important  equations, 
the  means  of  verifying  various  former  results,  and  also  of  adding 
new  ones. 


Thus,  to  find  the  attraction  of  a hollow  sphere  composed  of  potential 
concentric  shells,  each  of  uniform  density,  on  an  external  point  arrange^in 
(by  which  we  mean  a point  not  part  of  the  mass).  In  this  case 
symmetry  shows  that  F must  depend  upon  the  distance  from  uniform 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  alone.  Let  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be 
origin,  and  let 


Then  F is  a function  of  r alone,  and  consequently 
^_d^dT  _xd^ 
dx  dr  dx  r dr  ^ 

PV  1 dV  x^dV  x^d^V 


dx^  r dr 


dr 


dr^  ’ 


and 


r dr 


Hence,  when  P is  outside  the  sphere,  or  in  the  hollow  space 


within  it. 


d^V  _ 
r dr  dP 


3—2 


Potential 
of  matter 
arranged  ii 
concentric 
spherical 
shells  of 
uniform 
density. 
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dr 

For  a point  outside  the  shell  C has  a finite  value,  which  is  easily- 
seen  to  be  - J/,  where  M is  the  mass  of  the  shell. 

For  a point  in  the  internal  cavity  C — 0,  because  evidently  at 

dV 

the  centre  there  is  no  attraction — i.e.,  there  r=0,  = 0 together. 

Hence  there  is  no  attraction  on  any  point  in  the  cavity. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  discontinuity  of  this 
solution.  It  is  owing  to  the  discontinuity  of  the  given  distribution 
of  matter.  Thus  it  appears,  by  § 491  c,  that  the  true  general 
equation  of  the  potential  is  not  what  we  have  taken  above,  but 


d^V  2dV 

- 47rp, 

r dr 


dr^ 


where  p,  the  density  of  the  matter  at  distance  r from  the  centre, 
is  zero  when  r < a the  radius  of  the  cavity  : has  a finite  value  a, 
which  for  simplicity  we  may  consider  constant,  when  r > a and 
< a'  the  radius  of  the  outer  bounding  surface  : and  is  zero,  again, 

Hence,  integrating  from  r = 0, 


for  all  values  of  r exceeding  d 


dV 


to  r = r,  any  value,  we  have  (since  r®  — = 0 when  r = 0), 

= — 477  f pr^dr  = — , 

J 0 

if  denote  the  whole  amount  of  matter  within  the  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r;  which  is  the  discontinuous  function  of  r 
specified  as  follows  : — 

From  r^0tor  = a,  r = a to  r = a\  r = a'  to  r = oo. 


= 0, 


4770" 

“3" 


The  corresponding  values  of  V are,  in  order, 
477(7  /3d^- 


V=27rcr(a'^-a^),  V- 


-?> 


ay 


3 V 2 rj’  3r 

We  have  entered  thus  into  detail  in  this  case,  because  sucli 
apparent  anomalies  are  very  common  in  the  analytical  solution^ 
of  physical  questions.  To  make  this  still  more  clear,  we  sub 

join  a graphic  representation  of  the  values  of  V,  and  ^ 

for  this  case.  ABQO,  the  curve  for  V,  is  partly  a straight  line-^ 
and  has  a point  of  inflection  at  Q : but  there  is  no  discontinuity 
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and  no  abrupt  change  of  direction. 


OEFD,  that  for  is 

dr 


continuous,  but  its  direction  twice  changes  abruptly.  That  for 

d^y 

^ consists  of  three  detached  portions,  OE^  Gfl,  KL. 


e.  For  a mass  disposed  in  infinitely  long  concentric  cylin- 
drical shells,  each  of  uniform  density,  if  the  axis  of  the  cylinders 
be  2:,  we  must  evidently  have  V a function  of  only. 

d^  ^ attraction  is  wholly  perpendicular  to  the 

axis. 

d^V 

Also,  - 0 ; and  therefore  by  {d) 


dn  \(W 

dr~  r dr 


= — 4:7rp. 


Hei^ce  r — = (7-47r  jpo^dr, 

from  which  conclusions  similar  to  the  above  may  be  drawn. 

/ If,  finally,  the  mass  be  arranged  in  infinite  parallel 
planes,  each  of  uniform  density,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
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of  X the  resultant  force  must  be  parallel  to  this  direction  ; that 
is  to  say,  Y = 0,  Z =0^  and  therefore 


dX  , 


which,  if  p is  known  in  terms  of  is  completely  integrable. 
Outside  the  mass,  p = 0,  and  therefore 

X=G, 

or  the  attraction  is  the  same  at  all  distances,  a result  easily 
verified  by  the  direct  methods. 

If  within  the  mass  the  density  is  constant,  we  have 
X=C'+i7tpX‘ 

and  if  the  origin  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina,  we  have, 
obviously,  G'=  0.  Hence  if  t denote  the  thickness,  the  values  of 
X at  the  two  sides  and  in  the  spaces  beyond  are  respectively 
- ^irpt  and  + ^irpt.  The  difference  of  these  is  47rp^  (§  47 8). 


dV  . 

g.  Since  in  any  case  — ^ is  the  component  of  the  attrac- 

CIS 

tion  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  arc  s,  the  attraction 
will  be  perpendicular  to  that  arc  if 

or  , V=G. 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  equipotential  surface. 

If  n be  the  normal  to  such  a surface,  measured  outwards,  the 
whole  force  at  any  point  is  evidently 

dn  ’ 

and  its  direction  is  that  in  which  V increases. 

492.  Let  8 be  any  closed  surface,  and  let  Obe  a point,  either 
external  or  internal,  where  a mass,  m,  of  matter  is  collected. 
Let  N be  the  component  of  the  attraction  of  m in  the  direction 
of  the  normal  drawn  inwards  from  any  point  P,  of  8.  Then,  if 
da  denotes  an  element  of  8,  and  //  integration  over  the  whole 
of  it, 

jjNda  = or  =0  (1), 

according  as  0 is  internal  or  external. 
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Case  1,  0 internal.  Let  OP^P^P^...  be  a straight  line  drawn  integral  of 
L any  direction  from  0,  cutting  8 vaP.,  P„.  Po,  etc.,  and  there-  attraction 
»re  passing  out  at  P^,  in  at  P^,  out  again  at  P^,  in  again  at  P^,  surface, 
id  so  on.  Let  a conical  surface  be  described  by  lines  through  to^Po'iSiAs 
all  infinitely  near  OP^P^...,  and  let  o)  be  its  solid  angle  pa\Xce’s 
\ 465).  The  portions  of  JJN^do-  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
lents  cut  from  8 by  this  case  will  be  clearly  each  equal  in 
Dsolute  magnitude  to  com,  but  will  be  alternately  positive  and 
egative.  Hence  as  there  is  an  odd  number  of  them  their 
im  is  + com.  And  the  sum  of  these,  for  all  solid  angles  round 
> is  (§  466)  equal  to  47rm  ; that  is  to  say,  jjNda  = 

Case  2,  0 external.  Let  OP,P„P„...  be  a line  drawn  from  0 Equivalent 

• ry  • ^ ^ ^ T»  ^ Laplace’s 

a,ssing  across  8,  inwards  at  P^,  outwards  at  P^,  and  so  on.  equation, 

•rawing,  as  before,  a conical  surface  of  infinitely  small  solid 

igle,  ft),  we  have  still  com  for  the  absolute  value  of  each  of  the 

ortions  of  jlNda  corresponding  to  the  elements  which  it  cuts 

om  8;  but  their  signs  are  alternately  negative  and  positive: 

ad  therefore  as  their  number  is  even,  their  sum  is  zero. 

[ence  jjJ^da  = 0. 

From  these  results  it  follows  immediately  that  if  there  be 
Qy  distribution  of  matter,  partly  within  and  partly  without  a 
[osed  surface  8,  and  N and  da  be  still  used  with  the  same 
gnification,  we  have 

jjNda  = 4i7rM (2) 

^ M denote  the  whole  amount  of  matter  within  8. 

This,  with  M eliminated  from  it  by  Poisson’s  theorem,  § 491  c, 
is  the  particular  case  of  the  analytical  theorem  of  Chap.  i.  App. 

A (a),  found  by  taking  a=  1,  and  P'=  1,  by  which  it  becomes 

0 = jjdadU-  jjjV^Udxdydz (3). 

I For  let  U be  the  potential  at  (a?,  y,  z),  due  to  the  distribution 

i of  matter  in  question.  Then,  according  to  the  meaning  of  d, 

we  have  dU=-  N.  Also,  let  p be  the  density  of  the  matter  at 
' (x,  y,  z).  Then  [§  491  (c)]  we  have 

i V^P  = -47rp. 

Hence  (3)  gives 

ffmio-=^A7rfffpdxdydz  = i7rM. 
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[493.  ii 

493.  If  in  crossing  any  surface  K we  find  an  abrupt  change  | 
in  the  value  of  the  component  force  perpendicular  to  K,  it  i 
follows  from  (2)  that  there  must  be  a condensation  of  matter 
on  K,  and  that  the  surface-density  of  this  distribution  is  Nj^iTr,  : 
if  N be  the  difference  of  the  values  of  the  normal  component  on  j 
the  two  sides  of  ^ ; as  we  see  by  taking  for  our  closed  surface  I 
S an  infinitely  small  rectangular  parallelepiped  with  two  of  its  I 
faces  parallel  to  K and  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  This  result  was  i 
found  in  § 478,  in  a thoroughly  synthetical  manner.  The  same  ? 
result  is  found  by  the  proper  analytical  interpretation  of  i 
Poisson’s  equation 

dX  dY  dZ  ^ 
dx  ^ dy^  dz 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  travelling  across  K abrupt  change'  \ 
in  the  value  of  the  component  force  along  any  line  parallel  to  i 

K is  forbidden  by  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  j 

I 

494.  The  theorem  of  Laplace  and  Poisson,  § 492,  for  the  ^ 
present  application  most  conveniently  taken  (§  491  c)  in  its  i 
differential  form 

^ 47r  \dx^  ^ dy^  dz^ 

is  explicitly  the  solution  of  the  inverse  problem, — given  the  -j 
'potential  at  every  point  of  space,  or,  which  is  virtually  the  same,  | 
given  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  at  every 
point  of  space, — it  is  required  to  find  the  distribution  of  matter 
by  which  it  is  produced, 

494  a.  Example.  Let  the  potential  be  given  equal  to  zero  ' 
for  all  space  external  to  a given  closed  surface  S,  and  let  ; 

V=^(x,y,z) (2)  ! 

for  all  space  within  this  surface ; ^ {x,  y,  z)  being  any  arbitrary  i i 
function  subject  to  no  other  condition  than  that  its  value  is 
zero  at  S,  and  that  it  has  no  abrupt  changes  of  value  within  S. 
Abrupt  changes  in  the  values  of  differential  coefficients,  ; 

d<l>  dq>  dcfi 

dx^  dy^  dz^  it 

are  not  excluded,  but  are  subject  to  interpretations,  as  in  § 493, ' 

if  they  occur, 


) (1),  I 
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494  h.  The  required  distribution  of  matter  must  include  a inverse 
surface  distribution  on  S,  because  there  is  abrupt  change  in  the 
value  of  the  normal  component  force  from 


dy^  ^ dz^J 


at  the  inside  of  S to  zero  at  the  outside.  Thus,  by  § 493,  and 
by  § 494  (1),  we  have  for  our  complete  solution  (compare  §§  501, 
505,  506,  507  below) 


and 


p = 0,  for  space  external  to  S 


or  = 


P = 


1 /c/d)^  dcf)^  dcb^'S^  „ 

dy‘^  d3‘) 


for  space  enclosed  by  S. 


(2). 


494  c.  From  § 492  (2),  remembering  that  N =■  0 outside  of 
we  infer  that  the  total  mass  on  and  within  S is  zero,  and 
therefore  the  quantity  of  matter  condensed  on  /S'  is  equal  and 
of  opposite  sign  to  the  quantity  enclosed  by  it. 


494  d.  Sub-Example.  Let  the  potential  be  given  equal  to 
zero  for  all  space  external  to  the  ellipsoidal  surface 


and  equal  to 


f 

Z“ 

~2  + 
a 

I 

i«i 

II 

1 / 1 

.(1- 

If 

1, 


z 

G 


(3). 


for  the  space  enclosed  by  it : in  other  words  let  the  potential  be 
zero  wherever  the  value  of  (3)  is  negative,  and  equal  to  the  value 
of  (3)  wherever  it  is  positive. 

494  e.  The  solution  (2)  becomes 

^ 

p = 0,  wherever  -6+^-1-  -5  > 1 ; 

a 0 c 

1 

(r  = — - — at  the  surface  + 

47rp  a?  5“ 

1 1/1  1 u ^*2/' 
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[494 


'p  denoting  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  ellipsoidal  surface. 


494  f.  Let  q be  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  The  equation 


q b'‘-q 


A ^ 

47r  ‘ q 


.(6). 


ii 


1 (5)  i 


represents  an  ellipsoidal  surface  confocal  with  the  given  one, 
and  infinitely  near  it.  The  distance  between  the  two  surfaces 
infinitely  near  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  either  is  easily  proved  to 
be  equal  to  ^ qjp.  Calling  this  t,  we  have,  from  (4), 


i 


We  conclude  from  (6)  and  (4)  and  the  theorem  (§  494  c)  of 
masses  that 


494^.  The  attraction  of  a homogeneous  solid  ellipsoid 
is  the  same  through  all  external  space  as  the  attraction  of  a 
homogeneous  focaloid'^  of  equal  mass  coinciding  with  its 
surface. 


* To  avoid  complexity  of  diction  we  now  propose  to  introduce  two  new 
words,  “ focaloid”  and  “ homoeoid,”  according  to  the  following  definitions  : — 

(1)  A homoeoid  is  an  infinitely  thin  shell  bounded  by  two  similar  surface^ 
similarly  oriented. 

The  one  point  which  is  situated  similarly  relatively  to  the  two  similar 
surfaces  of  a homoeoid  is  called  the  homoeoidal  centre.  Supposing  the  homoeoid 
to  be  a finite  closed  surface,  the  homoeoidal  centre  may  be  any  internal  or 
external  point.  In  the  extreme  case  of  two  equal  surfaces,  the  homoeoidal  centre 
is  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  homoeoid  in  this  extreme  case  (which  is  interest- 
ing as  representing  the  surface-distribution  of  ideal  magnetic  matter  constituting 
the  free  polarity  of  a body  magnetized  uniformly  in  parallel  lines)  may  be  called 
a homoeoidal  couple.  In  every  case  the  thickness  of  the  homoeoid  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  at  any  i 
point.  When  (the  surface  being  still  supposed  to  be  finite  and  closed)  the  centre  j 
is  external,  the  thickness  is  essentially  negative  in  some  places,  and  positive  in 
others. 

The  bulk  of  a homoeoid  is  the  excess  of  the  bulk  of  the  part  where  the| 
thickness  is  positive  above  that  where  the  thickness  is  negative.  The  bulk  of| 
a homoeoidal  couple  is  essentially  zero.  Its  moment  and  its  axis  are  important| 
qualities,  obvious  in  their  geometric  definition,  and  useful  in  magnetism  aoj 
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94  A.]  . 

494  A.  Take  now  a homogeneous  solid  ellipsoid  and  divide  Proof  of 

Maclaiirin’.s 

into  an  infinite  number  of  focaloids,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  ...  Theorem, 
om  the  surface  inwards.  Take  the  mass  of  No.  1 and  dis- 
ibute  it  uniformly  through  the  space  enclosed  by  its  inner 
oundary.  This  makes  no  difference  in  the  attraction  through 
Dace  external  to  the  original  ellipsoid.  Take  the  infinitesimally 
icreased  mass  of  No.  2 and  distribute  it  uniformly  through  the 
Dace  enclosed  by  its  inner  boundary.  And  so  on  with  Nos.  3,  4, 
c.,  till  instead  of  the  given  homogeneous  ellipsoid  we  have 
lother  of  the  same  mass  and  correspondingly  greater  density 
iclosed  by  any  smaller  confocal  ellipsoidal  surface. 

494  We  conclude  that 

Aliy  two  confocal  homogeneous  solid  ellipsoids  of  equal  Maciaurin’s 
.asses  produce  equal  attraction  through  all  space  external  to 
^th. 

This  is  Maciaurin’s  splendid  theorem.  It  is  tantamount  to 
le  following,  which  presents  it  in  a form  specially  interesting 
i some  respects : 

Any  two  thick  or  thin  confocal  focaloids  of  equal  masses,  Equivalent 
ich  homogeneous,  produce  equal  attraction  through  all  space  Madam- 
vternal  to  both. 


in  shells  of 
in’s 
Theorem. 


494 j.  Maciaurin’s  theorem  reduces  the  problem  of  finding  Digression 
le  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid^  on  any  point  in  external  space,  traction  of 
ivhich  when  attempted  by  direct  integration  presents  diffi- 
alties  not  hitherto  directly  surmounted,)  to  the  problem  of 


presenting  the  magnetic  moment  and  the  magnetic  axis  of  a piece  of  matter 
liformly  magnetized  in  parallel  lines. 

(2)  An  elliptic  homoeoid  is  an  infinitely  thin  shell  hounded  by  two  con- 
ntric  similar  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

(3)  A focaloid  is  an  infinitely  thin  shell  bounded  by  two  confocal  ellipsoidal 
irfaces. 

(4)  The  terms  “thick  homoeoid”  and  “thick  focaloid”  may  be  used  in 
.e  comparatively  rare  cases  (see  for  example  §§  494/,  519,  522)  wheii  forms 
■tisfying  the  definitions  (1)  and  (3)  except  that  they  are  not  infinitely  thin, 
e considered. 

* To  avoid  circumlocutions  we  call  simply  “ an  ellipsoid  ” a homogeneous 
-id  ellipsoid. 
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[494 j.  ; 


finding  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  on  a point  at  its  surface  i ‘ 
which,  as  the  limiting  case  of  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  on 
an  internal  point,  is  easily  solved  by  direct  integration,  thus : • 

494  k.  Divide  the  whole  solid  into  pairs  of  vertically  opposite 
infinitesimal  cones  or  pyramids,  having  the  attracted  point  P for 
common  vertex. 

Let  E'PE  be  any  straight  line  through  /*,  cut  by  the  surface  : j 
at  E'  and  E^  and  let  da  he  the  solid  angle  of  the  pair  of  cones 
lying  along  it.  The  potentials  at  P of  the  two  are  easily  shown  [ 
to  be  J PE^  d(r  and  J PE'^  da-,  and  therefore  the  whole  contribu-  i 
tion  of  potential  at  P by  the  pair  is  J (^PE^  + PE^)  da. 

Hence,  if  V denote  the  potential  at  P of  the  whole  ellipsoid,  j 
the  density  being  taken  as  unity,  we  have  1 

V^ij\{PE^-^PE’--)d,T (7),  - | 

where  f f denotes  integration  over  a hemisphere  of  spherical  j ; 
surface  of  unit  radius. 


Now  if  X,  y,  z be  the  co-ordinates  of  P relative  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid ; and  I,  m,  n the  direction 
cosines  of  PE,  we  have,  by  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid. 


{x  + lPEY  (y  4-  mPEf  {z  + mPEf 


= l 


a;"  2/" 

-cP 

0. 


whence 

When  {x,  y,  z)  is  within  the  ellij)Soid  this  equation,  viewed  as 
a quadratic  in  PE,  has  its  roots  of  opposite  signs ; the  positive 
one  is  PE,  the  negative  is  - PE'. 

Now  if  be  the  two  roots  of  gr^  + 2fr  -e  = 0,  we  have 


Hence 


P /2x^  \ \ E/2z^  \ ^ 


(PE’  + PE'^) 


where  e = 1 — -o  — vo 


, _ , fmnyz  nlzx  lmxy\ 
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Now  in  the  / / integration  of  (7),  as  we  see  readily  by  taking  Digression 
for  example  one  of  the  hemispheres  into  which  the  whole  sphere  traction  of 

. 1 T 1 • • an  ellipsoid. 

round  F is  cut  by  the  plane  through  F perpendicular  to  ;2:,  it  is 
clear  that 


II 


Qda- 

f n- 


-0 


(9); 


and  therefore  (7)  and  (8)  give 


//‘ 


r=  Wda- 


^ "F  7) 


or 

,,  ^ a;"  d^  'if  d^ 

~da^hlh 

where 

$=  ff  ^ 

IJ  k mJ 

..,(10); 

...(11), 

...(12). 


~2 


494  1.  A symmetrical  evaluation  of  not  being  obvious, 
we  may  be  content  to  take 

I ■=  cos  m—  sin  Q cos  n = sin  0 sin 

and  dcr  = sin  6 dO  d(j>. 

Using  these,  replacing  I,  and  putting 


we  find 


fdij 

Jo  Jo 


d(f> 

H cos^  <^  + A sin^  ^ ’ 


/: 


d(f) 


H cos^  (p  + K sin^  ^ 


= 4: 


[ 


dt  27r 

H+Kf  ^ ^{HK) 


Hence 
4>  = 27r 


By  (12)  we  know  that  $ is  a symmetrical  function  of  a,  b,  c. 


T— f •••(13). 
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To  bring  (12)  to  this  form,  take 


which  reduces  (13)  to 
^ = Trabc 

Jo 


^(a^  + u)'‘ 
du 


.(14), 


0 (a^  + u)^  (If  + uY  (c^  + u)'^ 


,(15). 


The  expression  (11)  for  V,  with  (15)  for  is  worth  preserving  : 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  some  applications ; but  the  following,  | 
derived  from  it  by  performing  the  indicated  dilferentiations,  is 
simpler  and  is  generally  preferable  : 


V =Trabc 


rfi-^ ^ ^ (16)- 

Jo  V a^  + u b^  + u c’+u/^a‘  + u)i(b^  + u)i(c'’+u)i 


or,  if  M denote  the  mass  of  the  ellipsoid. 


3M 


f7i 

Jo  \ 


y 


d^  + u d+u, 


du 


+uY  + y)  + u) 


>...(17).  I 


This,  or  (16),  expresses  the  potential  at  any  point  (a?,  y,  z) 
within  the  ellipsoid  {a,  h,  c)  or  on  its  surface. 

494  m.  The  potential  at  any  external  point  is  deduced 
from  (17)  through  Maclaurin’s  theorem  [§§  494  i\  simply  by 
substituting  for  a,  h,  c the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid  confocal 
with  (<x,  6,  c),  and  passing  through  x,  y,  z:  these  semi-axes 
are  + V (c^  + 5'),  where  q denotes  the  positive 

root  of  the  equation 


y^ 

+ t/--  + 


-1 


+ q If  q d q 
which  is  a cubic  in  q.  Thus,  for  an  external  point,  we  tind 


(18); 


4 jo  \ +<, 


y 


du 


q + u V-^q+u 

(i9);i 


which  may  be  written  shorter  as  follows : 


3M  rt.  \ du 


3M  f A X 
^Tjq  V 6?^ 


+u  b‘+u 


1 

...(20).  I 
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494  n.  These  formulas,  (17)  and  (20),  are,  we  believe,  due  Digression 
to  Lejeune  Dirichlet,  who  proves  them  (Crelle’s  Journal,  1846,  traction  of 
Yol.  XXXII.)  by  showing  that  they  satisfy  the  equation  an  ellipsoid, 

d^V  d^V 


when 


and 


when 


05“  y z ^ 

“2  + Ta  ■* 2 1 ) 

a 0 c 

d^  d^V 

~d^^  dy^  dz^  ~ 


0^  y_ 


+ 3>D 


and  that 


^ ^ ^ 

dx  ’ dy^  dz 

have  equal  values  at  points  infinitely  near  the  surface 


x‘  z - 

^2+  52+  ^2--^! 


outside  and  inside  it.  His  first  step  towards  this  proof  (the 
completion  of  which  we  leave  as  an  exercise  to  our  readers) 
is  the  evaluation  of  dVldx,  dVjdy,  dVIdz.  In  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that,  for  the  exteimal  point,  terms  depending 
on  the  variation  of  q as  it  appears  in  (20)  vanish  because  of 
(18):  and  taking  the  results  which  we  then  get  instantly  by 
plain  differentiation,  and  remembering  that  X = — dVldx,  &c., 
vve  have,  for  the  principal  components  of  the  resultant  force. 


du 


2^Mx 

Y _ 3i/?/  /'°°  du 


7 


z= 


2 (a?  + u)^{h‘  + uf{c^  + uf 

k>Mz  f°°  du 


3Mz  r 

2 I 


(21), 


'9  (a^  + (b'-^  + u)^  (J  + u)^ . 

where  g = 0 when  (x,  y,  z)  is  internal,  and  q is  the  positive  root 
of  the  cubic  (18),  when  (x,  y,  z)  is  external. 

Using  (21)  in  (20)  and  (17),  we  see  that 

du 


jm  f 
~ 4 I 


9 {a/  -{-u)^  (b^  + u)^  {J  u) 


-\{Xx+  Yy+ Zz),..{;22). 
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[494  0.  j 

i 

494  0.  For  the  case  of  an  internal  point  or  a point  on  i 
the  surface,  by  putting  g = we  fall  back  on  the  original  ex-  I 
pressions  (16)  for  F,  and  the  proper  differential  coefficients  j 

of  it  for  Z,  Y,  Z.  ! 

I 

These  results  may  be  written  as  follows : [ 

TT  47r  ^ 47r  47r  1 ‘ 

Z=y^a?,  r=  — — j .7 

where  ® are  constants,  of  which  $ is  given  by  (12),  | 

or  (13),  or  (15),  and  the  others  by  (21)  with  q = 0;  all  l 
expressed  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals. 

It  follows  that  the  internal  equipotential  surfaces  are  concen-  ij 
trie  similar  ellipsoids  with  axes  proportional  to  ^ j 

and  that  the  internal  surfaces  of  equal  resultant  force  are  con-  j 
centric  similar  ellipsoids  with  axes  proportional  to  j 

The  external  equipotential s are  transcendental  plinthoids  * of  | n. 
an  interesting  character.  So  are  the  equipotentials  partly  j 
internal  (where  they  are  ellipsoidal)  and  external  (where  they  . 

are  not  ellipsoidal).  I 

i 

It  is  interesting,  and  useful  in  helping  to  draw  the  external  < 
equipotentials,  to  remark  the  following  relations  between  the  1 1= 
internal  equipotentials,  the  external  equipotentials,  and  the  ! 
surface  of  the  attracting  ellipsoid.  ; 

(1)  The  external  equipotential  V = 0 is  the  envelope  of  i 
the  series  of  ellipsoidal  surfaces  obtained  by  giving  an  infinite  : 
number  of  constant  values  to  q in  the  equation 

\ du  _ 4(7  , ■ 

" WTu  ~ c^)  “ -W  ■ ■ ■ I 

(2)  This  envelope  is  cut  by  the  ellipsoidal  surface 

a^Yq  h^  + q c^+q  

* From  TrXivdoetdTjs,  brick-like.  Plinthoid,  as  we  now  use  the  term,  denotes  as 
it  were  a sea-worn  brick ; any  figure  with  three  rectangular  axes,  and  surfaces 
everywhere  convex,  such  as  an  ellipsoid,  or  a perfectly  symmetrical  bale  of , 
cotton  with  slightly  rounded  sides  and  rounded  edges  and  corners.  One  extreme 
of  plinthoidal  figure  is  a rectangular  parallelepiped ; another  extreme,  just  not  j 
excluded  by  our  definition,  is  a figure  composed  of  two  equal  and  similar  right,! 
rectangular  pyramids  fixed  together  base  to  base,  that  is  a “regular  octohedron.”  i 
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>r  any  particular  value  of  q in  the  line  along  which  it  is  Digression 
)uched  by  the  particular  one  of  the  series  of  consecutive  traction  of 
[lipsoidal  surfaces  (/3)  corresponding  to  this  value  of  q. 

(3)  If  the  ellipsoidal  surface  (/3)  be  filled  with  homogeneous 
Latter,  the  complete  equipotential  for  any  particular  value  of 
is  composed  of  an  interior  ellipsoidal  surface  passing  tan- 
sntially  to  the  external  plinthoidal  (but  not  ellipsoidal)  surface 
ross  the  transitional  line  defined  in  (2). 

It  is  easy  to  make  graphic  illustrations  for  the  case  of  ellip- 
•ids  of  revolution,  by  aid  of  § 527  below. 

494  p.  In  the  case  of  an  elliptic  cylinder,  which  is  im-  Attraction 

portant  in  many  physical  investigations,  replace  Mhj  47rct&c/3,  nitei^long 
, , elliptic 

and  put  G = CO  . cylinder. 


Thus  we  find 


= ^Trabx 


i 


du  _ iirab + q)-  sjih^ + q)'\x 
iirabx 


'^TToby  J 


du  ^ ^'^coh[J{a^+q)-J{bU  q)]y 

{a^  + u)^  {b^  + u)^  + 9) 

^TToby 


V(6^+3)[VK+?)+V(^“+?)] 


where 


? = 0,  when^  + |-,<l; 
and  q is  the  positive  root  of  the  quadratic 

6^  + g b^ 


-^q 


..(24). 


For  the  case  of  g'  = 0,  that  is  to  say,  the  case  of  an  internal 
point,  (24)  becomes 


X = 


4:7rab 


and  Y = 


4:7rab  y 


(25). 


a + b a a + b b 

494  q.  For  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  we  deduce 

^irab 


.R=^J(X^+  Y^) 


a + b 


y® 


isodyuamic 
surfaces  are 
^ similar  to 

(26):  the  bound- 

ing surface. 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  constant  for  all  points  on 


the  surface  of  the  elliptic  cylinder  = and  on  each 


similar  internal  surface,  and  that  its  values  on  different  ones 
of  these  surfaces  are  as  their  linear  magnitudes. 


Potential  in 
free  space 
cannot  have 
a maximum 
or  minimum 
value ; 


IS  a mini- 
max  at  a 
point  of 
zero  force 
in  free 
space. 


Earnshaw’s 
theorem  of 
unstable 


equi- 

librium. 


Mean  po- 
tential over 
a spherical 
surface 
equal  to 
that  at  its 
centre. 


495  a.  At  any  point  of  zero  force,  the  potential  is  a maximum 
or  a minimum,  or  a "^minimax!'  Now  from  § 492  (2)  it  follows 
that  the  potential  cannot  be  a maximum  or  a minimum 
at  a point  in  free  space.  For  if  it  were  so,  a closed 
surface  could  be  described  about  the  point,  and  indefinitely 
near  it,  so  that  at  every  point  of  it  the  value  of  the  potential 
would  be  less  than,  or  greater  than,  that  at  the  point ; so  that 
N would  be  negative  or  positive  all  over  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore jjNda  would  be  finite,  which  is  impossible,  as  the  surface 
encloses  none  of  the  attracting  mass. 

495  h.  Consider,  now,  a point  of  zero  force  in  free  space 
the  potential,  if  it  varies  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  must  be 
a minimax  at  the  point,  because,  as  has  just  been  proved,  it 
cannot  be  a maximum  or  a minimum.  Hence  a material  parti- 
cle placed  at  a point  of  zero  force  under  the  action  of  any 
attracting  bodies,  and  free  from  all  constraint,  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  a result  due  to  Earnshaw*. 

495  c.  If  the  potential  be  constant  over  a closed  surface  which 
contains  none  of  the  attracting  mass,  it  has  the  same  constant 
value  throughout  the  interior.  For  if  not,  it  must  have  ai 
maximum  or  a minimum  value  somewhere  within  the  surface, 
which  (§  495,  a)  is  impossible. 

496.  The  mean  potential  over  any  spherical  surface,  due  to, 
matter  entirely  without  it,  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  its  centre; 
a theorem  apparently  first  given  by  Gauss.  See  also  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1845  (Vol.  IV.  p.  225).  It  is  one  ofi 
the  most  elementary  propositions  of  spherical  harmonic  analysis, 
applied  to  potentials,  found  by  applying  App.  B.  (16)  to  the 
formulae  of  § 539,  below.  But  the  following  proof  taken  from 
the  paper  now  referred  to  is  noticeable  as  independent  of  thd 
harmonic  expansion.  _ , 

f f 

* Cavihridye  Phil.  Trans.,  March,  1839.  *■  1 
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Let,  in  Chap.  i.  App.  A.  (a),  /S'  be  a spherical  surface,  of  Mean  po- 
radius  a ; and  let  U be  the  potential  at  {x,  y,  z),  due  to  matter  a spherical 
altogether  external  to  it  j let  U'  be  the  potential  of  a unit  equal  to 
of  matter  uniformly  distributed  through  a smaller  concentric  Stre! 
spherical  surface  ; so  that,  outside  S and  to  some  distance  within 

it,  U'  = - ; and  lastly,  let  a=  1.  The  middle  member  of  App.  A 


(a)  (1)  becomes 


IffSUdc 


fJfU'V^Udxdydz, 


which  is  equal  to  zero,  since  V^?7=0  for  the  whole  internal 
space,  and  (§  492)  j jdUda  - 0.  Equating  therefore  the  third 
member  to  zero  we  have 

jjdcT  Ud  U'  ^ fff  U'dxdy dz. 

Now  at  the  surface,  aS',  dTJ'  j and  for  all  points  external 

to  the  sphere  of  matter  to  which  TJ'  is  due,  = 0,  and  for  all 
internal  points  = — 47rp',  if  p'  be  the  density  of  the  matter. 

Hence  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

4 = iTrJfJp'Udxdydz. 

Oj 

Let  now  the  density  p'  increase  without  limit,  and  the  spherical 
space  within  which  the  triple  integral  extends,  therefore  become 
infinitely  small.  If  we  denote  by  TJ^  the  value  of  U at  its  centre, 
which  is  also  the  centre  of  we  shall  have 

If  dxdydz  = j j jpdxdydz  = U^. 

Hence  the  equation  becomes 

SSUd<r^ 

47ra“ 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

The  following  more  elementary  proof  is  preferable : — 
jiagine  any  quantity  of  matter  to  be  uniformly  distributed 
Irer  the  spherical  surface.  The  mutual  potential  (§  547  below) 

I this  and  the  external  mass  is  the  same  as  if  the  matter  were 
ndensed  from  the  spherical  surface  to  its  centre. 

1 497.  If  the  potential  of  any  masses  has  a constant  value,  F,  Theorem  of 
"rough  any  finite  portion,  K,  of  space,  unoccupied  by  matter, 
t]  IS  equal  to  V through  every  part  of  space  which  can  be  reached 

4—2 
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[497.  : 

in  any  way  without  passing  through  any  of  those  masses : a 
very  remarkable  proposition,  due  to  Gauss,  proved  thus : — If 
the  potential  differ  from  V in  space  contiguous  to  K,  we  may, 
from  any  point  G within  K,  as  centre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a place  where  the  potential  differs  from  V,  describe  a spherical 
surface  not  large  enough  to  contain  any  part  of  any  of  the  ■ 
attracting  masses,  nor  to  include  any  of  the  space  external 
to  K except  such  as  has  potential  all  greater  than  V,  or  all 
less  than  V.  But  this  is  impossible,  since  we  have  just  seen  ,, 
(§  496)  that  the  mean  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  ^1 
must  be  V.  Hence  the  supposition  that  the  potential  differs 
from  V in  any  place  contiguous  to  K and  not  including  masses,  ■ 
is  false. 

488.  Similarly  we  see  that  in  any  case  of  symmetry  round  j I 
an  axis,  if  the  potential  is  constant  through  a certain  finite  ; 
distance,  however  short,  along  the  axis,  it  is  constant  through-  , i 
out  the  whole  space  that  can  be  reached  from  this  portion  of  I 
the  axis,  without  crossing  any  of  the  masses.  (See  § 546,  below.)  1 1 

499.  Let  S be  any  finite  portion  of  a surface,  or  a complete  | ’ 
closed  surface,  or  an  infinite  surface ; and  let  E be  any  point  i i 
on  B.  ip)  It  is  possible  to  distribute  matter  over  8 so  as  to 
produce,  over  the  whole  of  8,  potential  equal  to  F{E),  any  ) 
arbitrary  function  of  the  position  of  E.  (b)  There  is  only  | - 
one  whole  quantity  of  matter,  and  one  distribution  of  it,  which  | 
can  do  this.  j 

In  Chap.  I.  App.  A.  (6)  (e),  etc.,  let  a = 1.  By  (e)  we  see  that'^  . 
there  is  one,  and  that  there  is  only  one,  solution  of  the  equation  j i 

V^U=0  I 

for  all  points  not  belonging  to  8^  subject  to  the  condition  that  i 
shall  have  a value  arbitrarily  given  over  the  whole  of  8.  Con  j 
tinning  to  denote  by  U the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  con’i 
sidering  first  the  case  of  8 an  open  shell,  that  is  to  say,  a finit(| 
portion  of  curved  surface  (including  a plane,  of  course,  as  a par 
ticular  case),  let,  in  Chap.  i.  App.  A.  (a),  U'  be  the  potential  a ' . 
{x,  y,  z)  due  to  a distribution  of  matter,  having  w [Q)  for  densit,  J ^ 
at  any  point,  Q.  Let  the  triple  integration  extend  throughoui  ' ' 
infinite  space,  exclusive  of  the  infinitely  thin  shell  8.  Althoug'J  i * 
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in  the  investigation  referred  to  [App.  A.  (a)]  the  triple  integral 
extended  only  through  the  finite  space  contained  within  a closed 
surface,  the  same  process  shows  that  we  have  now,  instead  of 
the  second  and  third  members  of  (1)  of  that  investigation,  the 
following  equated  expressions  : — 


i^dcrU’  {[dU]  - (dU)}  - fffdxdydzU'V^U 
= Jjda-U  {[dU']  - (dU')}  - fJfdxdydzUV^U' 
where  [0(/]  denotes  the  rate  of  variation  of  U on  either  side  of 
S,  infinitely  near  E,  reckoned  per  unit  of  length  from  S ; and 
(dU)  denotes  the  rate  of  variation  of  U infinitely  near  E,  on  the 
other  side  of  /S',  reckoned  per  unit  of  length  towards  S;  and 
\pU'\  i^U')  denote  the  same  for  U'.  Now  we  shall  suppose  the 
matter  of  which  U'  is  the  potential  not  to  be  condensed  in  finite 
quantities  on  any  finite  areas  of  8^  which  will  make 

[dU']  = {dU') : 

and  the  conditions  defining  U and  U'  give,  throughout  the  space 
of  the  triple  integral, 

and 


OT  denoting  the  value  of  tzr  (^)  when  Q is  the  point  {x^  y^  z). 
Hence  the  preceding  equation  becomes 


i^daV  {pC^]  - (0£^)}  = ^TtjjjdxdydzwU (1). 

Let  now  the  matter  of  which  U'  is  the  potential  be  equal  in 
amount  to  unity  and  be  confined  to  an  infinitely  small  space 
round  a point  Q.  We  shall  have 

j j jdxdydzmU  = U [Q)  j j j'cudxdydz  = U (Q), 


if  we  denote  the  value  of  U at  {Q)  by  U (Q)  : 


also 

Hence  (1)  becomes 


U'  = 


EQ  • 


[dU]-(BU) 

HQ 


dcr  = 4:TrU  [Q) 


Hence  a distribution  of  matter  over  /S',  having 


47r 


.(2). 

(3) 


for  density  at  the  point  E,  gives  U as  its  potential  at  {x,  y,  z). 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  one,  but  only 
one,  distribution  of  matter  over  S'  which  shall  produce  an  arbi- 
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[499.  || 


trarily  given  potential,  F {E),  over  the  whole  of  S ; and  in  (2) 
we  have  the  solution  of  this  problem,  when  the  problem  of  find- 
ing U to  fulfil  the  conditions  stated  above,  has  been  solved. 

If  S is  any  finite  closed  surface,  any  group  of  surfaces,  open  or 
closed,  or  an  infinite  surface,  the  same  conclusions  clearly  hold. 
The  triple  integration  used  in  the  investigation  must  then  be 
separately  carried  out  through  all  the  portions  of  space  separated 
from  one  another  by  S,  or  by  portions  of  S. 

If  the  solution,  p,  of  the  problem  has  been  obtained  for  the  case 
in  which  the  arbitrary  function  is  the  potential  at  any  point  of 
due  to  a unit  of  matter  at  any  point  P not  belonging  to  *S',  that 

is  to  say,  for  the  case  of  F {E)  =~^pi  solution  of  the  general 
problem  was  shown  by  Green  to  be  deducible  from  it  thus  : — 
U=ffpF(S)do- (4). 

The  proof  is  obvious  : For  let,  for  a moment,  p denote  the  super- 
ficial density  required  to  produce  U,  then  denoting  the  value 
of  ^p  for  any  other  element,  E\  of  S,  we  have 

Hence  the  preceding  double  integral  becomes 


But,  by  the  definition  of  p, 


E'E  E'P 


(5);, 


and  therefore 


Uf>F(E)da  = lid<r'-^,-p (G). 


The  second  member  of  this  is  equal  to  Z7,  according  to  the 
definition  of  ^p. 

The  expression  (46)  of  App.  B.,  from  which  the  spherical  har- 
monic expansion  of  an  arbitrary  function  was  derived,  is  a case 
of  the  general  result  (4)  now  proved. 


500.  It  is  important  to  remark  that,  if  E consist,  in  part,  oi 
a closed  surface,  Q,  the  determination  of  U within  it  will  be 
independent  of  those  portions  of  /S',  if  any,  which  lie  withouij 
it;  and,  vice  versa,  the  determination  of  U through  externa|| 
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pace  will  be  independent  of  those  portions  of  S,  if  any,  which  isolation  of 
e within  Q.  Or  if  S consist,  in  part,  of  a surface  Q,  ex-  cicSd^r- 
3nding  infinitely  in  all  directions,  the  determination  of  U surface, 
tirough  all  space  on  either  side  of  Q,  is  independent  of  those 
ortions  of  S,  if  any,  which  lie  on  the  other  side.  This  follows 
:om  the  preceding  investigation,  modified  by  confining  the 
dple  integration  to  one  of  the  two  portions  of  space  separated 
ompletely  from  one  another  by  Q. 


501.  Another  remark  of  extreme  importance  is  this : — If  Green’s 
^(E)  be  the  potential  at  E of  any  distribution,  M,  of  matter,  applied  to  a 

' ^ . . given  dis- 

nd  if  8 be  such  as  to  separate  perfectly  any  portion  or  portions 
f space,  H,  from  all  of  this  matter ; that  is  to  say,  such  that 
: is  impossible  to  pass  into  H from  any  part  of  M without 
rossing  8 ; then,  throughout  H,  the  value  of  U will  be  the 
ntential  of  M. 

For  if  V denote  this  potential,  we  have,  throughout  ZT,  V^F  = 0 ; 
and  at  every  point  of  the  boundary  of  H,  V — F{E).  Hence, 
considering  the  theorem  of  Chap.  i.  App.  A.  (c),  for  the  space  H 
alone,  and  its  boundary  alone,  instead  of  S,  we  see  that,  through 
this  space,  V satisfies  the  conditions  prescribed  for  U,  and  there- 
fore, through  this  space,  U=V. 


i Solved  Examples.  (1)  Let  AT  be  a homogeneous  solid  ellip- 
oid ; and  let  8 be  the  bounding  surface,  or  any  of  the  external 
illipsoidal  surfaces  confocal  with  it.  The  required  surface- 
jlensity  is  proved  in  § 494  ^ to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
he  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent-plane ; or, 
vhich  is  the  same,  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
i?  and  another  confocal  ellipsoid  surface  infinitely  near  it.  In 
)ther  words,  the  attraction  of  a focaloid  (§  494  g,  foot-note)  of  virtually 
;iomogeneous  matter  is,  for  all  points  external  to  it,  the  same  tueoreml’ 
|is  that  of  a homogeneous  solid  of  equal  mass  bounded  by  any  ^ 
jonfocal  ellipsoid  interior  to  it. 


(2)  Let  M be  an  elliptic  homoeoid  (§  494  g,  foot-note)  of  Elliptic 
lomogeneous  matter ; and  let  8 be  any  external  confocal  uu  exampie 
illipsoidal  surface.  The  required  surface -density  is  proved  thcTreduci-^ 
11  § 519  below  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  perpeii- § soa.  or 

rir  1 1 Green’s 

-ticiuar  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent-plane  ; aud,  winch  is  problem. 
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[501.  j 


the  same,  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  between  S and 
a similar  concentric  ellipsoidal  surface  infinitely  near  it.  In 
other  words,  the  attractions  of  confocal  infinitely  thin  elliptic 
homoeoids  of  homogeneous  matter  are  the  same  for  all  external 
points,  if  their  masses  are  equal. 


502.  To  illustrate  more  complicated  applications  of  § 501, 
let  S consist  of  three  detached  surfaces,  8^,  8^,  /Sg,  as  in  the 
diagram,  of  which  8^,  8^  are  closed,  and  8^  is  an  open  shell,  and  if 
F (E)  be  the  potential  due  to  M,  at  any  point,  E,  of  any  of  these 

portions  of  8 ; then  throughout 


and  the  spaces  within 
8^  and  without  8^y  the  value  of 
U is  simply  the  potential  of  M. 
The  value  of  JJ  through  Ky  the 
remainder  of  space,  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  character  of  the 
composite  surface  8y  and  is  a 
case  of  the  general  problem  of  which  the  solution  was  proved 
to  be  possible  and  single  in  Chap.  i.  App.  A. 

503.  From  § 500  follows  the  grand  proposition: — It 
possible  to  find  onSy  hut  no  other  than  oney  distribution  of  matter 
over  a surface  8 which  shall  produce  over  8y  and  throughout  all 
space  H separated  by  8 from  every  part  of  My  the  same  potential 
as  any  given  mass  M. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  diagram,  it  is  possible  to  find  one, 
and  but  one,  distribution  of  matter  over  8^y  8^,  8^  which  shall 
produce  over  8^  and  through  and  the  same  potential 
as  M. 

The  statement  of  this  proposition  most  commonly  made  is: 

It  is  possible  to  distribute  matter  over  any  surfacey  8y  completely 
enclosing  a mass  M,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  potential  as  M\  1*1 
through  all  space  outside  8;  which,  though  seemingly  more 
limited,  is,  when  interpreted  with  proper  mathematical  com 
prehensiveness,  equivalent  to  the  foregoing. 

h 

504.  If  8 consist  of  several  closed  or  infinite  surfaces,  S^y  8^y 
respectively  separating  certain  isolated  spaces  H^,  H^y  H^y  fronij 
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% the  remainder  of  all  space,  and  if  F [E)  be  the  potential 
f masses  lying  in  the  spaces  the  por- 

ions  of  U due  to  S^,  respectively  will  throughout  H be 

qual  respectively  to  the  potentials  of  m^,  m^,  separately, 

'or  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  possible  to  find  one,  but  only 


ne,  distribution  of  matter  over  8^  which  shall  produce  the 
otential  of  throughout  all  the  space  etc.,  and 

ne,  but  only  one,  distribution  ^ 

ver  8^  which  shall  produce  the 
otential  of  throughout  H, 

Tj,  IF^,  etc. ; and  so  on.  But 
lese  distributions  on  8^,  8^, 
tc.,  jointly  constitute  a distri- 
jution  producing  the  potential 
{E)  over  every  part  of  8,  and 

laerefore  the  sum  of  the  potentials  due  to  them  all,  at  any 
oint,  fulfils  the  conditions  presented  for  U.  This  is  therefore 
) 508)  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

505.  Considering  still  the  case  in  which  F (E)  is  prescribed 
Ij)  be  the  potential  of  a given  mass,  M : let  8 be  an  equipotential 
irface  enclosing  ilf,  or  a group  of  isolated  surfaces  enclosing 
11  the  parts  of  M,  and  each  equipotential  for  the  whole  of  M. 
he  potential  due  to  the  supposed  distribution  over  8 will  be 
le  same  as  that  of  ilf,  through  all  external  space,  and  will 
constant  (§  497)  through  each  enclosed  portion  of  space.  Its 
iSultant  attraction  will  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  M on 
11  external  points,  and  zero  on  all  internal  points.  Hence  we 
36  at  once  that  the  density  of  the  matter  distributed  over  it, 


separated 
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R 


to  produce  F{E),  is  equal  to  ^ where  R denotes  the  resultant 
force  of  M,  at  the  point  E. 

We  have  \dU'\  = — R and  (dU)  = 0.  Using  this  in  § 500  (2), 
we  find  the  preceding  formula  for  the  required  surface-density. 


506.  Considering  still  the  case  of  §§  501,  505,  let  B be  the 
equipotential  not  of  M alone,  as  in  § 505,  but  of  M and  another 
mass  m completely  separated  by  it  from  M;  so  that  Y -\-v  = G 
at  B,  if  V and  v denote  the  potentials  of  M and  m respectively. 

The  potential  of  the  supposed  distribution  of  matter  on  8, 
which,  (§  501),  is  equal  to  V through  all  space  separated  from  M 
by  B,  is  equal  to  G —v  2it  B,  and  therefore  equal  to  G—v 
throughout  the  space  separated  from  m by  B. 

Thus,  passing  from  potentials  to  attractions,  we  see  that  the 
resultant  attraction  of  B alone,  on  all  points  on  one  side  of  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  M ; and  on  the  other  side  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  m.  The  most  direct  and  simple  complete 
statement  of  this  result  is  as  follows  : — 

If  masses  w,  m,  in  portions  of  space,  H,  H',  completely  \ 
separated  from  one  another  by  one  continuous  surface  8,  whether 
closed  or  infinite,  are  known  to  produce  tangential  forces  equal 
and  in  the  same  direction  at  each  point  of  S,  one  and  the  same 
distribution  of  matter  over  B will  produce  the  force  of  m 
throughout  H',  and  that  of  m throughout  H.  The  density  of 


R 


this  distribution  is  equal  fc)  ^ , if  i?  denote  the  resultant  force 


due  to  one  of  the  masses,  and  the  other  with  its  sign  changed. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  direction  of  this  resultant 
force  is,  at  every  point,  E,  of  S,  perpendicular  to  B,  since  the! 
potential  due  to  one  mass,  and  the  other  with  its  sign  changed, 
is  constant  over  the  whole  of  B. 


It 


507.  Green,  in  first  publishing  his  discovery  of  the  result 
stated  in  § 505,  remarked  that  it  shows  a way  to  find  an  in- 
finite variety  of  closed  surfaces  for  any  one  of  which  we  can 
solve  the  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  matter 
over  it  which  shall  produce  a given  uniform  potential  at  each 
point  of  its  surface,  and  consequently  the  same  also  throughout 


.07.] 
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ts  interior.  Thus,  an  example  which  Green  himself  gives,  let  Reducible 
|[/be  a uniform  bar  of  matter,  AA'.  The  equipotential  surfaces  Green’s 
ound  it  are,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  481  c),  prolate  ellipsoids  SmS- 
.f  revolution,  each  having  A and  A'  for  its  foci ; and  the  re- 
ultant  force  at  any  point  P was  found  to  be 


mp 

he  whole  mass  of  the  bar  being  denoted  by  m,  and  its  length 
)y  2a;  A'P  + AP  by  2Z;  and  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P of  the  ellipsoid,  by  We 
lonclude  that  a distribution  of  matter  over  the  surface  of  the 
illipsoid,  having 

1 mp 
47r  I {p  — a^) 


I or  density  at  P,  produces  on  all  external  space  the  same  re- 
ultant  force  as  the  bar,  and  zero  force  or  a constant  potential 
, hrough  the  internal  space.  This  is  a particular  case  of  the 
: Example  (2)  § 501  above,  founded  on  the  general  result  regard- 
j ng  ellipsoidal  homoeoids  proved  below,  in  §§  519,  520,  521. 


li 


508.  As  a second  example,  let  M consist  of  two  equal  par- 
icles,  at  points  J,  I'.  If  we  take  the  mass  of  each  as  unity. 


he  potential  at  P is  jp+  jrp ; therefore 

ip'^  rp~ 


s the  equation  of  an  equipotential  surface ; it  being  understood 
hat  negative  values  of  IP  and  I'P  are  inadmissible,  and  that 
tny  constant  value,  from  oo  to  0,  may  be  given  to  C.  The 
urves  in  the  annexed  diagram  have  been  drawn,  from  this 
iquation,  for  the  cases  of  G equal  respectively  to  10,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
S 4*5,  4-3,  4-2,  4T,  4,  3-9,  3-8,  37,  3-5,  3,  2-5,  2 ; the  value  of 
I'  being  unity. 

1 1 

I The  corresponding  equipotential  surfaces  are  the  surfaces 
raced  by  these  curves,  if  the  whole  diagram  is  made  to  rotate 
ound  II'  as  axis.  Thus  we  see  that  for  any  values  of  G less 
ban  4 the  equipotential  surface  is  one  closed  surface.  Choosing 
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any  one  of  these  surfaces,  let  R denote  the  resultant  of  forces^ 


equal  to  ^2  in  the  lines  PI  and  PF . Then  if'l 


matter  be  distributed  over  this  surface,  with  density  at  P equal 
R 

to  — , its  attraction  on  any  internal  point  will  be  zero ; and  on 


any  external  point,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  I and  F. 


509.  For  each  value  of  C greater  than  4,  the  equipotential 
surface  consists  of  two  detached  ovals  approximating  (the  last 
three  or  four  in  the  diagram,  very  closely)  to  spherical  surfaces, 
with  centres  lying  between  the  points  I and  I',  but  approxi- 
mating more  and  more  closely  to  these  points,  for  larger  and 
larger  values  of  G. 

Considering  one  of  these  ovals  alone,  one  of  the  series  en- 
closing I',  for  instance,  and  distributing  matter  over  it  according. 

R 

to  the  same  law  of  density,  , we  have  a shell  of  mattel 

which  exerts  (§  507)  on  external  points  the  same  force  as  and^ 
on  internal  points  a force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  I. 
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510.  As  an  example  of  exceedingly  great  importance  in  the  Electric 
beory  of  electricity,  let  M consist  of  a positive  mass,  m,  con- 
sntrated  at  a point  /,  and  a 
egative  mass,  — m,  at  and 
it  be  a spherical  surface 
atting  H\  and  IF  produced  ^ 

1 points  A,  A^,  such  that 
A : AF  : : lA^ : FA/.:  m : m'. 

'hen,  by  a v/ell-known  geo- 

letrical  proposition,  we  shall  have  IE  : FE  ::  m : m\  and 
derefore 

m _ m 
JE~TE' 


lence,  by  what  we  have  just  seen,  one  and  the  same  distribu- 
jion  of  matter  over  S will  produce  the  same  force  as  m through 
11  external  space,  and  the  same  as  m through  all  the  space 

dthin  S.  And,  finding  the  resultant  of  the  forces 

tYl/  • • . 

nd  in  I'E  produced,  which,  as  these  forces  are  inversely 
1 E 

s IE  to  TE,  is  (§  256)  equal  to 


m 


i-j,  m^IF  1 

II  > or  — Z7- 


IE\FE^^  ’ m'  lE^^ 
ire  conclude  that  the  density  in  the  shell  at  E is 

m^IF  J_ 

4i7rm'  * lE^  * 

^hat  the  shell  thus  constituted  does  attract  external  points  as 
f its  mass  were  collected  at  F,  and  internal  points  as  a certain 
Qass  collected  at  /,  was  proved  geometrically  in  § 474  above. 

511.  If  the  spherical  surface  is  given,  and  one  of  the  points, 

CA^ 

r,  for  instance  I,  the  other  is  found  by  taking  GI'  = ; 

md  for  the  mass  to  be  placed  at  it  we  have 
FA  GA  GF 


=m  —r^  = m 

AI  GI 


m 


GA  • 


Bence  if  we  have  any  number  of  particles  etc.,  at  })()ints 
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, /g,  etc.,  situated  without  S,  we  may  find  in  the  same  way  , 
corresponding  internal  points  //,  etc.,  and  masses  m^',  m^,  j 
etc. ; and,  by  adding  the  expressions  for  the  density  at  E given  I 
for  each  pair  by  the  preceding  formula,  we  get  a spherical  shell  j 
of  matter  which  has  the  property  of  acting  on  all  external  space  ! 
with  the  same  force  as  — m/,  — w/,  etc.,  and  on  all  internal  i 
points  with  a force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  m^,  m^,  etc. 

512.  An  infinite  number  of  such  particles  may  be  given,  j 
constituting  a continuous  mass  M)  when  of  course  the  corre-  j 
spending  internal  particles  will  constitute  a continuous  mass,  I 
— M',  of  the  opposite  kind  of  matter ; and  the  same  conclusion  | 
will  hold.  If  S is  the  surface  of  a solid  or  hollow  metal  ball 
connected  with  the  earth  by  a fine  wire,  and  M an  external 
influencing  body,  the  shell  of  matter  we  have  determined  is  j 
precisely  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  S called  out  by  the  j 
influence  of  M : and  the  mass  — M\  determined  as  above,  is  ) 
called  the  Electric  Image  of  M in  the  ball,  since  the  electric 
action  through  the  whole  space  external  to  the  ball  would  be  j 
unchanged  if  the  ball  were  removed  and  — M'  properly  placed 
in  the  space  left  vacant.  We  intend  to  return  to  this  subject  j 
under  Electricity.  i 


513.  Irrespectively  of  the  special  electric  application,  this 
method  of  images  gives  a remarkable  kind  of  transformation 


which  is  often  useful.  It  suggests  for  mere  geometry  what 


has  been  called  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  radius- vectors ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  substitution  for  any  set  of  points,  or  for  anyj 
diagram  of  lines  or  surfaces,  another  obtained  by  drawing  radiij 
to  them  from  a certain  fixed  point  or  origin,  and  measuring  ofl!| 
lengths  inversely  proportional  to  these  radii  along  their  direc-j 
tions.  We  see  in  a moment  by  elementary  geometry  that  anyj;; 
line  thus  obtained  cuts  the  radius-vector  through  any  point  oiii 
it  at  the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  plane  as  the  line  froncli 
which  it  is  derived.  Hence  any  two  lines  or  surfaces  that  culli 


one  another  give  two  transformed  lines  or  surfaces 


cutting 


the  same  angle:  and  infinitely  small  lengths,  areas,  and  volumeij 
transform  into  others  whose  magnitudes  are  altered  respectivebj 
the  ratios  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  powers  of  the  distance! 


in 


ill 
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of  the  latter  from  the  origin,  to  the  same  powers  of  the  distances  Trans- 
of  the  former  from  the  same.  Hence  the  lengths,  areas,  and  bySpro- 
volumes  in  the  transformed  diagram,  corresponding  to  a set  v?ctors.^^' 
of  given  equal  infinitely  small  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes,  how- 
lever  situated,  at  different  distances  from  the  origin,  are  in- 
versely as  the  squares,  the  fourth  powers  and  the  sixth  powers 
of  these  distances.  Further,  it  is  easily  proved  that  a straight 
line  and  a plane  transform  into  a circle  and  a spherical  surface, 

I each  passing  through  the  origin ; and  that,  generally,  circles 
and  spheres  transform  into  circles  and  spheres. 

514.  In  the  theory  of  attraction,  the  transformation  of 
masses,  densities,  and  potentials  has  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  according  to  the  foundation  of  the  method  (§  512),  equal 
masses,  of  infinitely  small  dimensions  at  different  distances 
from  the  origin,  transform  into  masses  inversely  as  these  dis- 
tances, or  directly  as  the  transformed  distances  : and,  therefore, 
qual  densities  of  lines,  of  surfaces,  and  of  solids,  given  at  any 
stated  distances  from  the  origin,  transform  into  densities  directly 
IS  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  powers  of  those  distances ; 

3r  inversely  as  the  same  powers  of  the  distances,  from  the 
origin,  of  the  corresponding  points  in  the  transformed  system. 

515.  The  statements  of  the  last  two  sections,  so  far  as  General 
|)roportions  alone  are  concerned,  are  most  conveniently  ex-  SmSf 


itijjpressed  thus : — 

^ Let  P be  any  point  whatever  of  a geometrical  diagram,  or 
of  a distribution  of  matter,  0 one  particular  point  {“  the 
jarigin  ”),  and  a one  particular  length  (the  radius  of  the  “ reflect- 
ing sphere  ”).  In  OP  take  a point  P',  corresponding  to  P,  and 
jfor  any  mass  m,  in  any  infinitely  small  part  of  the  given  dis- 
tribution, place  a mass  m ; fulfilling  the  conditions 


OP'  = 


OP 


, a OP 
OP  a 


hen  if  P,  H,  F,  p (P),  p(A),  p{V)  denote  an  infinitely  small 
length,  area,  volume,  linear-density,  surface-density,  volume- 
Ijlensity  in  the  given  distribution,  infinitely  near  to  P,  or 
janywhere  at  the  same  distance,  r,  from  0 as  P,  and  if  the 
^corresponding  elements  in  the  transformed  diagram  or  dis- 
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General  tribution  be  denoted  in  the  same  way  with  the  addition  of 

summary 

of  ratios,  accents,  we  have 


L'  = %L 

r 


2 A/  J . AL  — 4 At  , V — fi  ^ ^ > 


a 


p{L)  =^P(L)  =~p{L)-,  p{A)  = p(A)^^,p  (A) ; 


p(y) 


r ■ ' tt 

The  usefulness  of  this  transformation  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  j 
and  of  attraction  in  general,  depends  entirely  on  the  following  ^ 
theorem  : — 


AppHcation  516.  {Theorem.) — Let  (/>  denote  the  potential  at  P due  to 
potential,  the  given  distribution,  and  the  potential  at  P'  due  to  the  * 


transformed  distribution  : then  shall 


cl,' = -<!>  = 


Let  a mass  m collected  at  I be  any  part  of  the  given  dis- 
tribution, and  let  m at  T 


be  the  corresponding  part  jitj] 
in  the  transformed  distri-  i 
bution.  We  have 

oj^^or ,oi=oF,  op: 


and  therefore 
01 : OP  ::  OP'  : 07'; 


H'liit 


which  shows  that  the  triangles  7P0,  P'7'0  are  similar,  so  thatpta 
IP  : PT  ::  JOI.OP  : JOP.OT  ::  OI.OP-.a\ 


We  have  besides 
and  therefore 


m 


m : : 01 


a. 


mm 

IP  • I’P’  ••  “ • 


Hence  each  term  of  </>  bears  to  the  corresponding  term  of  (/>'] 
the  same  ratio ; and  therefore  the  sum,  </>,  must  be  to  the  suiii,| 
(/)',  in  that  ratio,  as  was  to  be  proved. 
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517.  As  an  example,  let  the  given  distribution  be  con-  Anydistri- 

1 • bution  on  a 

led  to  a spherical  surface,  and  let  0 be  its  centre  and  a its  spherical 

^ ....  shell. 

dius.  The  transformed  distribution  is  the  same.  But  the 

)ace  within  it  becomes  transformed  into  the  space  without 

, Hence  if  (/>  be  the  potential  due  to  any  spherical  shell  at 

point  P,  within  it,  the  potential  due  to  the  same  shell  at  the 

«> 

a 


>int  P'  in  OP  produced  till  OP'  — , is  equal  to 


OP' 


i'hich  is  an  elementary  proposition  in  the  spherical  harmonic 
eatment  of  potentials,  as  we  shall  see  presently).  Thus,  for 
stance,  let  the  distribution  be  uniform.  Then,  as  we  know 
|ere  is  no  force  on  an  interior  point,  ^ must  be  constant;  and 
lerefore  the  potential  at  P',  any  external  point,  is  inversely 
oportional  to  its  distance  from  the  centre. 


Or  let  the  given  distribution  be  a uniform  shell,  S,  and  let  0 uniform 

Iany  eccentric  or  any  external  point.  The  transformed  dis-  tricaiw^e- 
bution  becomes  (§§  513,  514)  a spherical  shell,  B',  with  ’ 
nsity  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  0. 

0 is  within  8,  it  is  also  enclosed  by  8',  and  the  whole  space 
thin  8 transforms  into  the  whole  space  without  8'.  Hence 
516)  the  potential  of  8'  at  any  point  without  it  is  inversely 
the  distance  from  0,  and  is  therefore  that  of  a certain  quan- 
y of  matter  collected  at  0.  Or  if  0 is  external  to  8,  and 
nsequently  also  external  to  8' , the  space  within  8 transforms 
bo  the  space  within  S'.  Hence  the  potential  of  8'  at  any 
lint  within  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  a certain  quantity  of 
mtter  collected  at  0,  which  is  now  a point  external  to  it. 

Iius,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  general  theorems 
t 499,  506),  we  fall  back  on  the  same  results  as  we  inferred 
Am  them  in  § 510,  and  as  we  proved  synthetically  earlier 
(5  471,  474,  475).  It  may  be  remarked  that  those  synthetical 
monstrations  consist  merely  of  transformations  of  Newton’s 
(monstration,  that  attractions  balance  on  a point  within  a 

Ipiform  shell.  Thus  the  first  of  them  (§  471)  is  the  image  of 
1 3wton’s  in  a concentric  spherical  surface ; and  the  second  is 
j image  in  a spherical  surface  having  its  centre  external  to 
I e shell,  or  internal  but  eccentric,  according  as  the  first  or  the 
izond  diagram  is  used. 
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518.  We  shall  give  just  one  other  application  of  the  theorem 
of  § 516  at  present,  but  much  use  of  it  will  be  made  later,  in 
the  theory  of  Electricity. 

Let  the  given  distribution  of  matter  be  a uniform  solid 
sphere,  B,  and  let  0 be  external  to  it.  The  transformed  system 
will  be  a solid  sphere,  B\  with  density  varying  inversely  as 
the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  0,  a point  external  to  it. 
The  potential  of  B is  the  same  throughout  external  space  as 
that  due  to  its  mass,  w,  collected  at  its  centre,  G.  Hence  the 
potential  of  B'  through  space  external  to  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  matter  collected  at  O',  the 
transformed  position  of  G.  This  quantity  is  of  course  equal 
to  the  mass  of  B'.  And  it  is  easily  proved  that  G'  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  image  of  0 in  the  spherical  surface  of  B'.  We 
conclude  that  a solid  sphere  with  density  varying  inversely 
as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  an  external  point,  0, 
attracts  any  external  point  as  if  its  mass  were  condensed  at 
the  image  of  0 in  its  external  surface.  It  is  easy  to  verify 


if 


this  for  points  of  the  axis  by  direct  integration,  and  thence  the  ' 


general  conclusion  follows  according  to  § 490. 


Second  in- 
vestigation 
of  attrac- 
tion of 
ellipsoid. 


519.  One  other  application  of  Green’s  great  theorem 


f f e: 

of  j k 


tet 

liti 


811 

rfjce 


Elliptic 
homoeoid 
exerts  zero 
force  on 
internal 
point: 


§ 503,  showing  us  a way  to  find  the  potential  and  the  resultant 
force  at  any  point  within  or  without  an  elliptic  homoeoid,  from 
which  we  are  led  to  a second  very  interesting  solution  of  the 
problem  of  finding  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  differing 
greatly  from  that  of  § 494,  we  shall  now  give. 

An  elliptic  homoeoid  exercises  no  force  on  internal  points. 

To  prove  this,  let  the  infinitely  thin  spherical  shell  of  § 462, 
imagined  as  bounded  by  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  be  dis-j  fitji 


ill 

fffii 


torted  (§§  158,  160)  by  simple  extensions  and  compressionspKtjf 
in  three  rectangular  directions,  so  as  to  become  an  elliptic^ 


% 


homoeoid.  In  this  distorted  form,  the  volumes  of  all  parts  are 
diminished  or  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  the^ 
ellipsoid  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere;  and  (§  158)  the  ratio  ol 
the  lines  IIP,  PK  is  unaltered.  Hence  the  elements  IH,  KL 
still  attract  P equally  ; and  therefore,  as  in  § 462,  we  concluchj 
that  tlie  resultant  force  on  an  internal  point  is  zero. 


In 
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It  follows  immediately  that  the  attraction  on  any  point  theorem 
the  hollow  space  within  a homoeoid  not  infinitely  thin  is  Newton, 
jro.  This  proposition  is  due  originally  to  Newton. 

520.  In  passing  it  may  he  remarked  that  the  distribution  of  nistribu- 

..  °1T  •11  1 T 111  1 • 

ectricity  on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor,  undisturbed  by  electric  electricity 
fluence,  is  thus  proved  to  be  in  simple  proportion  to  the  soidai  con- 
lickness  of  a homoeoid  coincident  with  its  surface,  and  there- 
re  (§  494,  foot-note)  directly  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
Dm  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane. 

521.  From  § 519  and  § 478  it  follows  that  the  resultant  Force 
rce  on  an  external  point  anywhere  infinitely  near  the  homoeoid  an  elliptic 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  is  equal  to  47r^,  if  t denote  found. 

e thickness  of  the  shell  in  that  neighbourhood  (its  density 
>ing  taken  as  unity).  It  follows  also  from  § 519  that  the 
tential  is  constant  throughout  the  interior  of  the  homoeoid 
d over  its  surface.  Hence  the  distance  from  this  surface 
another  equipotential  infinitely  near  it  outside  is  inversely 
joportional  to  t ; and  therefore  (§  494)  this  second  surface 
[fj  ellipsoidal  and  confocal  with  the  first.  By  supposing  the 
per  distribution  of  matter  (§  505)  placed  on  this  second 
iace  to  produce  over  it,  and  through  its  interior,  its  uniform 
Itential,  we  see  in  the  same  way  that  the  third  equipotential 
j&nitely  near  it  outside  is  ellipsoidal  and  confocal  with  it ; 

'd  similarly  again  that  a fourth  equipotential  is  an  ellipsoidal 
jrface  confocal  with  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  conclude 
m the  equipotentials  external  to  the  original  homoeoid  are 
p whole  series  of  external  confocal  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

522  From  this  theorem  it  follows  immediately  that  any  Digression, 
to  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  masses  produce  the  same 
|i*action  on  all  points  external  to  both.  And  from  this  (as  thSremI” ' 
Jinted  out  by  Chasles,  Journal  de  V Ecole  Poly  technique , 


(jhier,  Paris,  1837)  follows  immediately  Maclaurin’s  theorem 
jjlf  tis: — Consider  two  thick  homoeoids  having  the  outer  surfaces 
« c 1 focal,  and  also  their  inner  surfaces  confocal.  Divide  one 
Jr  0 them  into  an  infinite  number  of  similar  homoeoids;  and 
f the  other  in  a corresponding  manner,  so  that  each  of 
homoeoidal  parts  shall  be  confocal  with  the  corresponding 
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Digression,  one  of  the  first.  These  two  thick  homoeoids  produce  the  same 
proof  of,  force  on  any  point  external  to  both.  Now  let  the  hollow  of 

jNTdfClSiU.i'in’s  ^ 

theorem,  one  of  them,  and  therefore  also  the  hollow  of  the  other,  become 
infinitely  small ; we  have  two  solid  confocal  ellipsoids,  and  it  is 
proved  that  they  exert  the  same  force  on  all  points  external 
to  both. 

523.  A beautiful  geometric  proof  of  the  theorem  of  § 521 
due  to  Chasles,  is  given  below,  § 532.  The  proof  given  in 
§ 521  is  from  Thomson’s  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism” 
(§  812,  reprinted  from  Gamh.  Math.  Jour.,  Feb.  1842). 
The  theorem  itself  is  due  to  Poisson,  who  proved  (in  the  Gon- 
naissance  des  Temps  for  1837,  published  in  1834*)  that  the 
resultant  force  of  a homoeoid  on  an  external  point  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  interior  axis  of  the  tangential  elliptic  cone 
through  the  attracted  point  circumscribed  about  the  homoeoid ; 
for  it  is  a known  geometrical  proposition,  easily  proved,  tharj 
the  three  axes  of  the  tangential  cone  are  normal  to  the  three 
confocal  surfaces,  ellipsoid,  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  hyper- 
boloid of  two  sheets,  through  its  vertex. 

524.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  is  equal  to  4'7rT, 
where  r denotes  the  thickness  of  the  confocal  homoeoid  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  given  homoeoid. 

To  express  the  magnitude  and  direction  symbolically,  let 
abc  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  given  homoeoid,  and  a/3y  those  of  the 
confocal  one  through  P the  attracted  point ; and  let  p,  t and 
ru,  T be  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  planes, 
and  the  thicknesses,  at  any  point  of  the  given  homoeoid,  and  at 
the  point  P of  the  other.  The  volumes  of  the  two  homoeoids 
are  respectively 

^Trabetjp,  and  dTra^yr/ra'; 


Magnitude 
and  direc- 
tion of 
attraction 
of  elliptic 
homoeoid 
on  external 
point,  ex- 
pressed 
analytically 


hence 


A A t 

47rr  = tTT  — TT w 

ajByp 


(1). 


and  therefore  the  resultant  force  is 
. abc  t 



«pyp 

• See  Todhunter’s  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction  an 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Vol.  ir.  Articles  1391 — 1415. 
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Supposing  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  attracted  point  Magnitude 
^ and  direc- 

tion of 
attraction 

2 , \ / Q \ of  elliptic 

homoeoid 
on  external 
point,  ex- 
pressed 

2 ^2  analytically. 

= 1 W, 


xyz  given ; to  find  a^y  we  have 

a^  = a^  + X;  /3^^  = b^  + X;  y^  = G^  + X 
where  X is  the  positive  root  of  the  equation 


(3), 


X 


+ X 6^  -f  A + X 
these  equations  expressing  the  condition  that  the  two  ellipsoidal 
surfaces  are  confocal. 


To  complete  the  analytical  expression  remark  that 


mz 


.(5) 


a*  ’ y 

are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  of  the  resultant  force. 

525.  To  find  the  potential  at  any  point  remark  that  the  Potential  ot 
difference  of  potentials  at  two  of  the  external  equipotential  sur-  homoeoid 
faces  infinitely  little  distant  from  one  another  is  (§  486)  equal  to  external^or^ 
the  product  of  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  into  the  distance  Sund.^^ 
between  the  two  equipotentials  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence, 
taking  the  potential  as  zero  at  an  infinite  distance  (§  485),  we 
find  by  summation  (a  single  integration)  the  potential  at  any 
point  external  to  the  given  homoeoid.  Now  let 

X =»=  ^dx^  y =«=  \dy^  z =*=  \dz 

be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  points  infinitely  near  one  another, 
on  two  confocal  surfaces.  The  distance  between  the  two  surfaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  is 


Tzrcc  , 'usy  , 'mz  , 
-3 — r + 72  --T  dy  -f  o — rdz 
a^  + X If  + X^  c^-fA 


(6). 


Let  now  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  these  surfaces  be 
-f  A ^c^A  j 5^  -1- A =•=  ^dX  ) 4-  A ^dX. 

Now  by  differentiation  of  (4)  we  have 
^ /xdx  ydy  zdz  \ 

^ W + A 6^  + A^?  + A>> 

dX 


-{ 


Hence  (6)  becomes 


X y 

d\ 


(c^+A)‘ 


d\ 


(7). 

w 


2z3-  ’ 


Potential  ot 
an  elliptic 
homoeoid 
at  any  point 
external  or 
internal 
found. 


Synthesis  of 
concentric 
homoeoids. ' 


il 
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Hence,  and  by  § 525  above,  and  by  (2)  of  § 524  we  have  i| 

dv  = -i7r~-d\ (8). 

apy p ^ ' 

Hence,  and  by  (3)  of  § 524, 

o ahct  f d\  , . 

V=---27r I i 1 Y (9),  i 

P Joo{a^  + \f{b^  + XY{G^  + XY  ! 

where  oo  denotes  that  the  constant  is  so  assigned  as  to  render  i' 
the  value  of  the  integral  zero  when  X = oo  . 


526.  Having  now  found  the  potential  of  an  elliptic  homoeoid,  ; 
and  its  resultant  force  at  any  point  external  or  internal,  we  I 
can,  by  simple  integration,  find  the  potential  and  the  resultant 
force  of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid,  or  of  a heterogeneous  ellipsoid 
with,  for  its  surfaces  of  equal  density,  similar  concentric  ellip-  ' 
soidal  surfaces.  To  do  this  we  have  only  to  divide  the  ellipsoid  j 
into  elliptic  homoeoids,  and  find  the  potential  of  each  by  (9), ''In 
and  the  potential  of  the  whole  by  summation ; and  again  find 
the  rectangular  components  of  the  force  of  each  by  (2)  and  (5) ; 
and  from  this  by  summation*  the  rectangular  components  of 
the  required  resultant. 

Let  abc  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  whole  ellipsoid.  Let  6a,  Ob,  Sc, 
be  the  semi-axes  of  the  middle  surface  of  one  of  the  interior 
homoeoids;  and 


{0^\d0)a,  {p^\dO)b,  {0^\d0)c 

those  of  its  outer  and  inner  bounding  surfaces.  From  the 
general  definition  of  a homoeoid,  elliptic  or  not,  it  follows  imme- 
diately that  tjp  = dOIO.  Let  now  p,  a given  function  of  0,  be  the 
density  of  the  ellipsoid  in  the  homoeoidal  stratum  corresponding 
to  6.  Hence  by  (9)  remembering  that  the  density  there  was 
taken  as  unity,  and  putting  Oa,  Ob,  Oo  in  place  of  a,  h,  c,  we  find 
for  the  potential  of  the  homoeoid  0 ± ^dO  the  following  expres- 
sion, 

/•^  

' 


- ^TrabcO’^ 


.(10), 


* Chasles,  “Nouvelle  solution  du  probleme  de  I’attraction  d’un  ellipsoide 
h^tdrogSne  sur  un  point  ext^rieur”  (Liouville’s  Journal,  Deo.  1840).  Also  W.'’ 
Thomson,  “ On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat  in  Solid  Bodies,  and  its  connection 
with  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity,  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,” 
§ 21 24.  (Eeprinted  from  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1842.) 
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where  ^ is  introduced  as  the  variable  of  the  definite  integration,  Synthesis  of 
because  A is  presently  to  be  made  a function  of  6.  Hence  if  B homoeoids. 
denote  the  potential  of  the  whole  ellipsoid,  we  have 

i? (11) 


2Trabc 


c«(dv+  If  (dv+  ty 


where  A is  a function  of  6 given  by  the  equation 


y"  z"" 


,(12). 


The  expression  (11)  is  simplified  by  introducing,  instead  of  0 
or  A,  another  variable  XjO^.  Calling  this  u,  so  that 

(13), 

we  have  by  (12) 


y 


O?  ■\-U  If  + l(j  + U 
By  differentiation  of  (12)  we  have 


(14). 


l\ 

6^) 


y 


{If  + uf  (f^uf 


hY 


And  from  (13)  du= 

u 


dX 


JY) 

Whence,  on  using  (14),  we  find 

- 2ede^ 


r 

\_{(f  + uf  ' (ft^  + 'w)^  ’ Y + uf 
-m]  d{6^). 


Potential 
of  hetero- 
geneous 
ellipsoid 


du. 


Y + Y + 'Y  Y '^Y 

Then  changing  the  variable  of  integration  in  the  function  under 
the  second  integral  sign  in  (11)  from  ^ to  and  writing  u for 
we  find  by  means  of  these  transformations. 


irahc 


jYy 


y 


,+  7- 


du 


+ ' (V  + uf  ' (o" + «)“') 


,(15), 


where  q is  the  positive  root  of  the  equation 


'if  ^ _ 

+ tY—  =1 

^-q 


(16). 


a"  -vq  Jf  + q 

For  the  case  of  uniform  density  in  which  we  may  put  p=  1, 
this  becomes  simplified  by  integration  by  parts,  thus  : 

11°°  /■“  1 
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Putting  for  C successively  a®,  using  the  result  properly  in 

(15),  and  taking  account  of  (16),  and  putting 

^irabc^M  (17), 

we  find 


a;"  f \ du 

4:  I [ a^  + u b^  + u e‘  + u)  ^ uf  (V  + u)^  {(f  + uf 

(18\ 


which  agrees  with  § 494  above. 

Just  as  we  have  found  (15),  we  find  from  (2),  (5),  (13),  and  (14), 
the  following  expression  for  the  cr-components  of  the  resultant 
force  and  the  symmetricals  for  the  y-  and  is-components : 


ZMx  r'"  ^du 

^ JQ.  {o?  -f  w)^  (6^  + w)^  (c*  + w)^ 


(19), 


where  p,  a function  of  is  reduced  to  a function  of  u by  (14). 

For  the  case  of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid  (p=  1),  these  results 
become  (20)  and  (21)  of  § 494.  As  there  they  were  for  externa) 
points  deduced  by  aid  of  Maclaurin’s  theorem  from  the  attraction 
of  an  ellipsoid  on  a point  at  its  surface,  so  now  when  proved  other- 
wise they  contain  a proof  of  Maclaurin’s  theorem.  This  we  see 
in  a moment  by  putting  u = w -^-q  in  the  integrals,  which  makes 
the  limits  w = ^ and  w=^  . 

527.  In  the  case  of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid  of  revolution 
the  integrals  expressing  the  potential  and  the  force- components 
(which  for  a homogeneous  ellipsoid,  in  general,  are  elliptic  inte- 
grals) are  reduced  to  algebraic  and  trigonometrical  forms,  thus : 
let  5 = c and  z = 0. 


We  have 


3Jf  r du  - , ^ ^ , 

TT. — TTl — 

^ •'9  (b  +u)  (a  +u)^ 

I 

3M  f 

-4 


V 

Z = -2  * 
„ 3if 


(6^  + u)  (a^  -I-  uf 
du 

a {b‘‘+u){a‘+uf 
du 


.(20), 


(21). 


(6^  + uY{a^+  u)^ 
To  reduce  these  put 


b^  + u 


h^-a^ 

e 


,(22): 
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which 


reduces  the  three  integrals  to  2/(b^  - 


2/  (6^  - af . Jm/il  - ef,  and  2/  {b^  - a?f . jmi  (1  ! and 

makes  the  limits  in  each  of  them 


i = 0to^ 


V lf  + q‘ 


F = 


X = 


We  thus  find 

m 


tan 


2{b^-a^) 

mx 

{b^-a-f 

ZMy 


'J 


b^-a? 
■¥  q 


(23). 


i Z^^tan- 

Iv  a + g Sj  a +q] 

1 1 !■  ■•••(24), 

\ Va’^  + g V + q ]\ 


Potential 
and  attrac- 
tion of 
homo- 
geneous 
ellipsoid  of 
revolution : 


oblate : 


where,  for  any  external  point,  q is  the  positive  root  of  the 


equation 


— + 


(25), 


X and  y denoting  the  co-ordinates  of  the  attracted  point  respec- 
tively along  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  and 
for  any  internal  point  or  for  points  on  the  surface  q = 0. 


Formulas  (23)  and  (24)  realized  for  the  case  of  a > 6 become 
Y=  loff  -UXx^Y'u\ (26), 


Z = 


2(a“-6^)4 

?fMx 


(a^-V) 


, J{a‘-b^)  + J(a?  + q)  _i , y,, , 

_ /-IxlX 

S/  -I-  q) 


prolate. 


2(a"-6‘')^(  *’'+?  ® V(^"  + 9)  ( 


(27). 


The  structure  of  these  expressions  (23),  (24),  (26),  (27),  is 
elucidated,  and  calculation  of  results  from  them  is  facilitated 
by  taking 


and  again 


/=  /— - 

*'  \/  o' + q' 

, and  -a^)=r 

(28), 

/a^-b^ 
\/  + q^ 

and  J(a^  -b"^)-  s 

(29); 
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prolate. 


Third  in- 
vestigation 
of  the 
attraction 
of  an 
ellipsoid. 


Correspond- 
ing points 
on  confocal 
ellipsoids 
defined. 


DiCTession ; 
orthogonal 
trajectory 
of  confocal 


which  reduces  them  to  the  following  alternative  forms : — 


r . “fn- V- ! * I-!/)  - y ] ^ - i (-r-  * W ..,(*1), 


F= 


(31). 


Then,  for  determining  / or  e,  in  the  case  of  an  external  point, 
(25)  becomes 


/"  1^)  ^ 

In  the  case  of  an  internal  point  we  have 
. /b^  - la^  - If 


(33). 


528.  The  investigation  of  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid 
which  was  most  popular  in  England  40  to  50  years  ago  re- 
sembled that  of  § 494  above,  in  finding  the  attraction  of  an 
internal  point  by  direct  integration,  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  § 494,  and  deducing  from  the  result  the  attraction  of 
an  external  point  by  a special  theorem. 

But  the  theorem  then  popularly  used  for  the  purpose  was 
not  Maclaurin’s  theorem,  which  was  little  known,  strange 
to  say,  in  England  at  that  time ; it  was  Ivory’s  theorem,  much 
less  beautiful  and  simple  and  directly  suitable  for  the  purpose 
than  Maclaurin’s,  but  still  a very  remarkable  theorem,  curiously 
different  from  Maclaurin’s,  and  in  one  respect  more  important 
and  comprehensive,  because,  as  was  shown  by  Poisson,  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  Newtonian  Law  of  Attraction,  but  holds 
for  force  varying  as  any  function  of  the  distance.  Before  enun 


ciating  Ivory’s  theorem,  take  his  following  definition  : — 


529.  Corresponding  points  on  two  confocal  ellipsoids  are 
any  two  points  which  coincide  when  either  ellipsoid  is  deformed 
by  a pure  strain  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  other.  ( 


In  connection  with  this  definition,  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  each  point  on  the  surface  of  the  changing  ellipsoid  de 
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ibes  an  orthogonal  trajectory  of  .the  intermediate  series  of 
ifocal  ellipsoids  if  the  distortion  specified  in  the  definition 
produced  continuously,  in  such  a manner  that  the  surface 
the  ellipsoid  is  always  confocal  with  its  original  figure. 

To  prove  this  proposition,  which  however  is  not  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose,  let  ahc  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid  in 
one  configuration,  and  + h),  4-  h),  -f  h)  in  another. 

If  xyz  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P on  the  surface  in  the 
first  configuration,  its  co-ordinates  in  the  second  configuration 
will  be 


ellipsoids  is 
traced  by 
any  point  of 
a confocally 
distorted 
solid  ellip- 
soid: 


proof. 


^J(a’‘+h) 

a 


y 


sM+h)  J{c^  + h) 


,(32). 


When  h is  infinitely  small  the  differences  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
these  points  are 


hh-,. 


Hence  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  joining  them  are  propor- 
tional to  yjlf,  zfc^,  and  therefore  it  coincides  with  the 

normal  to  the  two  infinitely  nearly  coincident  surfaces. 

>30.  The  property  of  corresponding  points  (essential  for 
Ilry’s  theorem,  and  for  Chasles’,  § 532  below)  is  this  : — 

|f  P,P'  be  any  two  points  on  one  ellipsoid,  and  Q,  Q'  the 
responding  points  on  any  confocal  ellipsoid,  PQ'  is  equal 

To  prove  this,  let  xyz  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  and  xy'z 
those  of  P'.  Taking  (32)  as  the  co-ordinates  of  Q,  we  find 


Ivory’s 
Lemma  on 
correspond- 
ing points. 


Now  because  (x,  y,  z)  is  on  the  ellipsoidal  surface  {a,  h,  c),  we 
have 


£C  V ^ -I 
— 4-  1-  — =1 


Hence  the  preceding  becomes 


Ivory’s 

theorem. 


proved. 
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This  is  symmetrical  in  respect  to  xyz  and  xy'z\  and  so  the 
proposition  is  proved. 


531.  The  following  is  Ivory’s  Theorem : — Let  P'  and  P be 
corresponding  points  on  the  surfaces  of  two  homogeneous  con- 
focal  ellipsoids  (a,  h,  c)  {a\  b',  c') ; the  ic-component  of  the 
attraction  of  the  ellipsoid  abc  on  the  point  P is  to  the  d?-com- 
ponent  of  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid  a'b'c  on  the  point  F as 
he  is  to  h'c. 


Let  aj,  2/,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  the  attracted  point ; 

„ r/j  ^ „ co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  mass  ; 

„ D ,,  distance  between  the  two  points ; 

„ P(P)  d^dyd^  he  the  attraction  of  the  elemental  mass 
d^dyd^  at  y,  ^),  on  (x,  y,  z)] 

Let  X be  the  £c-component  of  the  attraction  of  the  whole  ellip- 
soid {a,  b,  g)  on  {x,  y,  z). 

We  have 


= jjjdidr,diF{D)  X ^ 


.//.<«/- 


\-F(D)dD. 

Now  P(P)  being  any  function  of  P,  let 
dD  = — if/  (P) ; 


jF{D) 


and  let  E,  G he  the  positive  and  negative  ends  of  the  bar 
of  the  ellipsoid,  that  is  to  say,  the  points  on  the  positive  andj 
negative  sides  of  the  plane  yoz  in  which  the  surface  of  tliej 
ellipsoid  is  cut  by  the  line  parallel  to  ox,  having  for  its  otlierj 
co-ordinates.  The  proper  limits  being  assigned  to  the  P-integra-^ 
tion  in  the  formula  for  X above  being  assigned,  we  find 


X = 


=JJdvd^^(FF)~^(GF)l. 


Now  let  E^G'  be  points  on  a confocal  ellipsoidal  surfac<' 
(a,  h',  c)  through  P,  coi-responding to  E and  G on  the  surface  o: 
the  given  ellipsoid  {a,  h,  c) ; and  let  P'  be  the  point  on  the  firs 
ellipsoidal  surface  corresponding  to  P on  the  second.  The  y-  2 
co-ordinates  common  to  E'G'  are  respectively  h'jh  . rj  and  cjc.li 
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Hence  if  we  change 


X= 


and  by  lemma  EP  = E'P'  and  GP  = G'P'. 

from  17^,  as  variables  for  the  double  integration  in  the  preceding 
formula  for  X,  to  17'^',  we  find 

which  is  Ivory’s  theorem. 

532.  Two  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  masses  being  given,  Chasies’ 
le  potential  of  the  first  at  any  point,  P,  of  the  surface  of  the 
3ond,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  second  at  the  corresponding 
int,  P',  on  the  surface  of  the  first.  homoeoids. 

Let  E be  any  element  of  the  first  and  E'  the  corresponding 
ment  of  the  second.  The  mass  of  each  element  bears  to  the 
ass  of  the  whole  homoeoid  the  same  ratio  as  the  mass  of  the 
rresponding  element  of  a uniform  spherical  shell,  from  which 
her  homoeoid  may  be  derived,  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of 
e spherical  shell.  Hence  the  mass  of  E is  equal  to  the  mass 
E' ; and  by  Ivory’s  lemma  (§  530)  PE  = P'E.  Hence  the 
□position  is  true  for  the  parts  of  the  potential  due  to  the 
rresponding  elements,  and  therefore  it  is  due  for  the  entire 
ells. 

This  beautiful  proposition  is  due  to  Chasies.  It  holds,  what-  Pr9ofof 
er  be  the  law  of  force.  From  it,  for  the  case  of  the  inverse  thSm'* 
uare  of  the  distance,  and  from  Newton’s  Theorem  for  this  t^raction 
|se  that  the  force  is  zero  within  an  elliptic  homoeoid,  or,  which  homoeoid. 
the  same,  that  the  potential  is  constant  through  the  interior, 
follows  that  the  external  equipotential  surfaces  of  an  elliptic 
moeoid  are  confocal  ellipsoids,  and  therefore  that  the  attrac- 
i|in  on  an  external  point  is  normal  to  a confocal  ellipsoid 
jssing  through  the  point;  which  is  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
<f§  521  above. 

i533.  An  ingenious  application  of  Ivory’s  theorem,  by  Law  of  at- 
Iihamel,  must  not  be  omitted  here.  Concentric  spheres  are  wlien  a inii- 
{ particular  case  of  confocal  ellipsoids,  and  therefore  the  at-  cai'siieh^^* 
fiction  of  any  sphere  on  a point  on  the  surface  of  an  internal  action  on  an 

...  . . internal 

centric  sphere,  is  to  that  01  the  latter  upon  a point  in  the 
jrface  of  the  former  as  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  the  spheres. 

)w  if  the  law  of  attraction  he  such  that  a homogeneous  spherical 


Law  of  at- 
traction 
when  a uni- 
form spheri- 
cal shell 
exerts  no 
action  on  an 
internal 
point. 


Cavendish’s 

theorem. 


Centre  of 
gravity. 


Centrobaric 

bodies, 

proved 
possible 
by  Green. 


Properties 
of  ceiitro- 
baric 
bodies. 
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shell  of  uniform  thickness  exerts  no  attraction  on  an  internal  point, 
the  action  of  the  larger  sphere  on  the  internal  point  is  reduced  in 
to  that  of  the  smaller.  Hence  the  smaller  sphere  attracts  I 
points  on  its  surface  and  points  external  to  it,  with  forces  |( 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  its  centre,  i 
Hence  the  law  of  force  is  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  as  is 
easily  seen  by  making  the  smaller  sphere  less  and  less  till  it 
becomes  a mere  particle.  This  theorem  is  due  originally  to  r 
Cavendish.  gjt 


534.  (Definition.)  If  the  action  of  terrestrial  or  other  gravity 
on  a rigid  body  is  reducible  to  a single  force  in  a line  passing 
always  through  one  point  fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  whatever 
be  its  position  relatively  to  the  earth  or  other  attracting  mass, 
that  point  is  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  body  is  called 
a ce^itroharic  body. 

One  of  the  most  startling  results  of  Green’s  wonderfu] 
theory  of  the  potential  is  its  establishment  of  the  existence  of 
centrobaric  bodies  ; and  the  discovery  of  their  properties  is 
not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  among  its  very  various 
applications. 


534  a.  If  a body  (B)  is  centrobaric  relatively  to  any  one 
attracting  mass  (A),  it  is  centrobaric  relatively  to  every  other : 
and  it  attracts  all  matter  external  to  itself  as  if  its  own  mass 
were  collected  in  its  centre  of  gravity 

Let  0 be  any  point  so  distant  from  B that  a spherical  surface 
described  from  it  as  centre,  and  not  containing  any  part  of 
is  large  enough  entirely  to  contain  A.  Let  A be  placed  withiu 
any  such  spherical  surface  and  made  to  rotate  about  any  axis, 
OK,  through  0.  It  will  always  attract  ^ in  a line  through  G, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  B.  Hence  if  every  particle  of  its  mass 
be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  circumference  of  the  circle)  ^ 
that  it  describes  in  this  rotation,  the  mass,  thus  obtained,  will 
also  attract  i?  in  a line  through  0.  And  this  will  be  the  case' 
however  this  mass  is  rotated  round  0 ; since  before  obtaining 
it  we  might  have  rotated  A and  OK  in  any  way  round  0,  hold; 

•I 
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Of  them  fixed  relatively  to  one  another.  We  have  therefore  Properties 

° ' /-\Ty  ^ centro- 

und  a body,  A , symmetrical  about  an  axis,  OK,  relatively 
which  B is  necessarily  centrobaric.  Now,  0 being  kept 
[ed,  let  OK,  carrying  A with  it,  be  put  successively  into  an 
finite  number,  n,  of  positions  uniformly  distributed  round  0 ; 
at  is  to  say,  so  that  there  are  equal  numbers  of  positions  of 

K in  all  equal  solid  angles  round  0 : and  let  ^ part  of  the 

iss  of  A be  left  in  each  of  the  positions  into  which  it 
IS  thus  necessarily  carried.  B will  experience  from  all  this 
5tribution  of  matter,  still  a resultant  force  through  G.  But 
is  distribution,  being  symmetrical  all  round  0,  consists  of 
iform  concentric  shells,  and  (§  471)  the  mass  of  each  of  these 
ills  might  be  collected  at  0 without  changing  its  attraction 
any  particle  of  B,  and  therefore  without  changing  its  re- 
__tant  attraction  on  B.  Hence  B is  centrobaric  relatively  to 

!mass  collected  at  0 ; this  being  any  point  whatever  not 
arer  than  within  a certain  limiting  distance  from  B (accord- 
I to  the  condition  stated  above).  That  is  to  say,  any  point 
I iced  beyond  this  distance  is  attracted  by  5 in  a line  through 
; and  hence,  beyond  this  distance,  the  equipotential  surfaces 
B are  spherical  with  G for  common  centre.  B therefore 
racts  points  beyond  this  distance  as  if  its  mass  were  collected 
E G : and  it  follows  (§  497)  that  it  does  so  also  through  the 
^|ole  space  external  to  itself.  Hence  it  attracts  any  group 
ints,  or  any  mass  whatever,  external  to  it,  as  if  its  own 
ss  were  collected  at  G. 

534  h.  Hence  §§  497,  492  show  that — 

1)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a centrobaric  body  necessarily  lies 
its  interior ; or  in  other  words,  can  only  be  reached  from 
erml  space  by  a path  cutting  through  so  me  of  its  mass.  And 

2)  No  centrobai'ic  body  can  consist  of  parts  isolated  from  one 
gther,  each  in  space  external  to  all : in  other  words,  the  outer 
h\>ndary  of  every  centrobaric  body  is  a single  closed  surface. 

piius  we  see,  by  (1),  that  no  symmetrical  ring,  or  hollow 
inder  with  open  ends,  can  have  a centre  of  gravity  ; for  its 
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Centrobaric 

shell. 


centre  of  gravity,  if  it  had  one,  would  be  in  its  axis,  and  there- 
fore external  to  its  mass. 


534  c.  If  any  mass  whatever,  M,  and  any  single  surface,  S, 
completely  enclosing  it  he  given,  a distribution  of  any  given 
amount,  M',  of  matter  on  this  surface  may  he  found  which  shall 
make  the  whole  centrobaric  with  its  centre  of  gravity  in  any 
given  position  ( G)  within  that  surface. 

The  condition  here  to  be  fulfilled  is  to  distribute  M'  over  8, 
so  as  by  it  to  produce  the  potential 

M+M 


EG 


-V, 


any  point,  E,  of  V denoting  the  potential  of  M at  this 
point.  The  possibility  and  singleness  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem  were  proved  above  (§  499).  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  if  M'  be  not  given  in  sufficient  amount,  an  extra 
quantity  must  be  taken,  but  neutralized  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  negative  matter,  to  constitute  the  required  distribution  on  8. 

The  case  in  which  there  is  no  given  body  M to  begin  with 
is  important ; and  yields  the  following  : — 


til 


534  d.  A given  quantity  of  matter  may  he  distributed  in  one 
way,  hut  in  only  one  way,  over  any  given  closed,  surface,  so  as  to 
constitute  a centrobaric  body  luith  its  centre  of  gravity  at  any  ^^ 
given  point  within  it. 

Thus  we  have  already  seen  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled  by 
making  the  density  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from 
the  given  point,  if  the  surface  be  spherical.  From  what  was 
proved  in  §§  501,  506  above,  it  appears  also  that  a centrobaric 
shell  may  be  made  of  either  half  of  the  lemniscate  in 
diagram  of  § 508,  or  of  any  of  the  ovals  within  it,  by  distributing,  I? 
matter  with  density  proportional  to  the  resultant  force  of  m at  4 r 
and  m'  at  and  that  the  one  of  these  points  which  is  withir 
it  is  its  centre  of  gravity.  And  generally,  by  drawing  tin 
equipotential  surfaces  relatively  to  a mass  m collected  at  i] 
point  /,  and  any  other  distribution  of  matter  whatever  no| 
surrounding  this  point ; and  by  taking  one  of  these  surface 
whicli  encloses  I but  no  other  part  of  the  mass,  we  learn,  b; 
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•een's  general  theorem,  and  the  special  proposition ' of  § 506,  Centrobaric 
w to  distribute  matter  over  it  so  as  to  make  it  a centrobaric 
ell  with  I for  centre  of  gravity. 


I534  e.  Under  hydrokinetics  the  same  problem  will  be  solved 
w a cube,  or  a rectangular  parallelepiped  in  general,  in  terms 
*1  converging  series ; and  under  electricity  (in  a subsequent 
Tjlume)  it  will  be  solved  in  finite  algebraic  terms  for  the 
gjrface  of  a lens  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces  cutting 
|e  another  at  any  sub-multiple  of  two  right  angles,  and  for 
iher  part  obtained  by  dividing  this  surface  in  two  by  a third 
berical  surface  cutting  each  of  its  sides  at  right  angles. 


534/*.  Matter  may  he  distributed  in  an  indnite  number  o/*  Centrobaric 

*77  *77  • 7 • solid. 

lys  throughout  a given  closed  space,  to  constitute  a centrobaric 
with  its  centre  of  gravity  at  any  given  point  within  it 
.For  by  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  each  enclosing  the 
l^en  point,  the  whole  space  between  this  point  and  the  given 
ifc|>sed  surface  may  be  divided  into  infinitely  thin  shells;  and 

itter  may  be  distributed  on  each  of  these  so  as  to  make  it 
trobaric  with  its  centre  of  gravity  at  the  given  point.  Both 
forms  of  these  shells  and  the  quantities  of  matter  distributed 
them,  may  be  arbitrarily  varied  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
\;ys. 

iThus,  for  example,  if  the  given  closed  surface  be  the  pointed  Properties 
jil  constituted  by  either  half  of  the  lemniscate  of  the  diagram  banc 
;§  508,  and  if  the  given  point  be  the  point  I within  it,  a 
ptrobaric  solid  may  be  built  up  of  the  interior  ovals  with 
ii!btter  distributed  over  them  to  make  them  centrobaric  shells 
a||  above  (§  534c?).  From  what  was  proved  in  § 518,  we  see 
t||it  a solid  sphere,  with  its  density  varying  inversely  as  the 
f jh  power  of  the  distance  from  an  external  point,  is  centro- 
Iric,  and  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  the  image  (§  512)  of 
t s point  relatively  to  its  surface. 

534^.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a centrobaric  body  composed  The  centre 
itrue  gravitating  matter  is  its  centre  of  inertia.  For  a centro-  (if  it  exist) 
tpc  body,  if  attracted  only  by  another  infinitely  distant  body,  of  inertia, 
ojby  matter  so  distributed  round  itself  as  to  produce  (§  499) 
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The  centre  Uniform  forco  in  parallel  lines  throughout  the  space  occupied 
OfitexisO  by  it,  experiences  (§  534a)  a resultant  force  always  through  its 
of  inertia,  centre  of  gravity.  But  in  this  case  this  force  is  the  resultant 
of  parallel  forces  on  all  the  particles  of  the  body,  which  (see 
Properties  of  Matter,  below)  are  rigorously  proportional  to 
their  masses : and  in  § 561  it  is  proved  that  the  resultant  of 
such  a system  of  parallel  forces  passes  through  the  point  defined 
in  § 230,  as  the  centre  of  inertia. 


A centre-  535^  The  moments  of  inertia  of  a centrobaric  body  are 

banc  body  is  . . . 

JynmiSricai  round  all  axes  through  its  centre  of  inertia.  In  other 

ceXVS  words  (§  285),  all  these  axes  are  principal  axes,  and  the  body 
gravity.  jg  kinetically  symmetrical  round  its  centre  of  inertia. 


Let  it  be  placed  with  its  centre  of  inertia  at  a point  0 (origin 
of  co-ordinates),  within  a closed  surface  having  matter  so  dis-|: 
tributed  over  it  (§  499)  as  to  have  xyz  [which  satisfies  » 

for  potential  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z)  within  it.  The  resultant  action 
on  the  body  is(§  5 3 4a)  the  same  as  if  it  were  collected  at  0;  that 
is  to  say,  zero  : or,  in  other  words,  the  forces  on  its  different  parts  i, 
must  balance.  Hence  (§  551,  i.,  below)  if  p be  the  density  of  the 
body  at  {x,  y,  z) 


JJj  yzpdxdydz  = 0,  JJJ zxpdxdydz  = 0,  jjj icypdxdydz  = 0. 


Hence  OX,  OY,  OZ  are  principal  axes;  and  this,  however  the 
body  is  turned,  only  provided  its  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  at  0. 


To  prove  this  otherwise,  let  Y denote  the  potential  of  the 
given  body  at  {x,  y,  z)]  u any  function  of  x,  y,  z;  and  w the 
triple  integral  p 


/« 


dudV  du  dV  du  dV 
dx  dx  dy  dy  dz  dz 


^ dxdydz, 


extended  through  the  interior  of  a spherical  surface,  S,  enclosing: 
all  of  the  given  body,  and  having  for  centre  its  centre  of  gravity 
Then,  as  in  Chap.  i.  App.  A,  we  have 


= jjduYda-  JJJvv^udxdydz 
= jjdVuda  - V dxdydz. 
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But  if  m be  the  whole  mass  of  the  given  body,  and  a the  radius  Properties 
1 1 1 p r*  t'/  centre - 

of  /S',  we  have,  over  the  whole  surface  of  o,  baric 

’ ’ bodies. 


m 


V=  — , and  dV  — 


m 


Also  [§  49 1 c]  = — 4:7rp, 

vanishing  of  course  for  all  points  not  belonging  to  the  mass  of 
the  given  body.  Hence  from  the  preceding  we  have 

47r  jjjupdxdydz  = ^ jj(adu  + u)  da  - JJjFv'^udxd^dz. 

Let  now  u be  any  function  fulfilling  = 0 through  the  whole 
space  within  S ; so  that,  by  § 492,  we  have  JJduda  = 0,  and  by 

§ 496,  Jjuda  ^ 4:7ra^u^,  if  denote  the  value  of  at  the  centre 
of  /S'.  Hence 

jjjupdxdydz  = mu^. 

Let,  for  instance,  u-yz.  We  have  — and  therefore 
yzpdxdydz = 0, 


f 


we  found  above.  Or  let  u = {x^  + y^)  - {x^  + z^),  which  gives 
- 0 ; and  consequently  proves  that 

{x^  + z^)  pdxdydz  = "*■  p(^^<^ydz, 

or  the  moment  of  inertia  round  OF  is  equal  to  that  round  OX, 
verifying  the  conclusion  inferred  from  the  other  result. 

i6.  The  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  which  forms  the  sub-  Origin  of 
*Jcjof  an  Appendix  to  Chapter  I.,  had  its  origin  in  the  theory  harmonic 

' . ° analysis  of 

fraction,  treated  with  a view  especially  to  the  figure  of  the 
; having  been  first  invented  by  Legendre  and  Laplace  for  place, 
sake  of  expressing  in  converging  series  the  attraction  of 
Idy  of  nearly  spherical  figure.  It  is  also  perfectly  appropriate 
i^»i|xpressing  the  potential,  or  the  attraction,  of  an  infinitely 
j spherical  shell,  with  matter  distributed  over  it  according  to 
niarbitrary  law.  This  we  shall  take  first,  being  the  simpler 
Tjication. 


(i— 2 
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[536. 


Let  Xj  2/j  ^ co-ordinates  of  P,  the  point  in  question, 

reckoned  from  0 the  centre,  as  origin  of  co-ordinates : p and  p 
the  values  of  the  density  of  the  spherical  surface  at  points  E and 
E\  of  which  the  former  is  the  point  in  which  it  is  cut  by  OP,  or 
this  line  produced : da  an  element  of  the  surface  at  E',  a its 
radius.  Then,  V being  the  potential  at  P,  we  have  i 


=// 


p'da 

Wp' 


.(1). 


But,  by  B (48) 

1 ^ 1 

E'P  a 

and 


1 + ^^. 
1 


when  P is  internal. 


\ ( 


(2)  „ 


external, 


where  Q^  is  the  biaxal  surface  harmonic  of  (P,  E'), 
p — -1-  -f-  &c 


Hence,  if  a® 
(3)  ^i* 


be  the  harmonic  expansion  for  p,  we  have,  according  to  B (52), 


llS( 


V = i7ra\^ 


and 


i:Tra^ 


0 2i+  1 


when  P is  internal. 


r [ 0 2-^  4- 1 
If,  for  instance,  p==Si,  we  have 


external. 


F= 


47rri 


and 


V=^ 


aj"  ^ 2i+l 


inside. 


2^4-1 


outside. 


Thus  we  conclude  that 


537.  A spherical  harmonic  distribution  of  density  on 


A pplication 

Spherical  surface  produces  a similar  and  similarly  plac 
analysis,  gp^^erical  harmouic  distribution  of  potential  over  every  c( 


centric  spherical  surface  through  space,  external  and  intern 


and  so  also  consequently  of  radial  component  force.  But  1 
amount  of  the  latter  differs,  of  course  (§  478),  by  47rp,  for  poi 
infinitely  near  one  another  outside  and  inside  the  surface,  i 


I 

I 


d ote  the  density  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface  between  Application 

of  spherical 

na.  harmonic 

analysis. 


tii 
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If  R denote  the  radial  component  of  the  force,  we  have 
dV  47rr’~‘ 

and 


inside. 


2i  + 1 


outside, 


(5). 


Hence,  if  r = a,  we  have 

R (outside)  — R (inside)  = 4:TrS.  = 47rp. 

38.  The  potential  is  of  course  a solid  harmonic  through 
s||;e,  both  internal  and  external;  and  is  of  positive  degree  in 
tibi  internal,  and  of  negative  in  the  external  space.  The  ex- 
prision  for  the  radial  component  of  the  force,  in  each  division 
01  j pace,  is  reduced  to  the  same  form  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
dijance  from  the  centre. 

39.  The  harmonic  development  gives  an  expression  in 
cc  irerging  series,  for  the  potential  of  any  distribution  of  matter 

ugh  space,  which  is  useful  in  some  applications. 


Let  Xj  2/,  « be  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  the  attracted  point,  and 
x\  y\  z those  of  P'  any  point  of  the  given  mass.  Then,  if  p' 
be  the  density  of  the  matter  at  P',  and  V the  potential  at  P,  we 
have 


III; 


pdxdy'dz' 


[(»  - x'f + (2/  - 2/y + (« - 


(6). 


The  most  convenient  view  we  can  take  as  to  the  space  through 
which  the  integration  is  to  be  extended  is  to  regard  it  as  infinite 
in  all  directions,  and  to  suppose  p to  be  a discontinuous  function 
jl'  of  x\  y\  z\  vanishing  through  all  space  unoccupied  by  matter. 
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Substituting  this  in  (6)  we  have 


(Iff)  + i [///] 


+ 3 


Potential  of 
a distant 
body. 


where  (///)  denotes  integration  through  all  the  space  external  to 
the  spherical  surface  of  radius  r,  and  [/ J /]  integration  through 
the  interior  space. 

This  formula  is  useful  for  expressing  the  attraction  of  a mass 
of  any  figure  on  a distant  point  in  a single  converging  series, 
Thus  when  OF  is  greater  than  the  greatest  distance  of  any  part 
of  the  body  from  0,  the  first  series  disappears,  and  the  expression 


becomes  a single  converging  series,  in  ascending  powers  of  - 


^ {/// pdx'dy'dz'  + ^ p j j jQy'pdxdy'dz']. 


,(9). 


If  we  use  the  notation  of  B.  {u)  (53),  this  becomes 

ff  pdx'dy'dz' + ^r-^'fffp'Il,[(x,  y,  z),  {x,  y , z')]dx'dy'dz^..{\^,, 
and  we  have,  by  App.  B.  {v')  and  (to). 


1.3.5. 

y,  ^>,  y,  -')]  = 1.2.3  . .i  - 2!^)  °°^  ^'^+2.4.(2i-l)(2i-3)‘^°^ 


where  cos  6 

From  this  we  find 


XX  ■¥  yy  + zz 


rr 


//,  =xx'+yy' +zz'‘,  H^==^\{xx'+yy'+zz'Y-^{x^-\-y^+z^)(x'^+y^+si*) 


and  so  on. 

Let  now  M denote  the  mass  of  the  body ; and  let  0 be  take| 
at  its  centi*e  of  gravity.  We  shall  have 

///  pdx'dy'dz'  - M ; and  J / jpH^dxdy'dz'  = 0.  hi 
Further,  let  OX,  OY,  OZ  be  taken  as  principal  axes  (§§  281,  28S'|ii 


' so  that  jjj p'y'z'dx'dy'dz'  = 0,  etc.,  I 

and  let  A,  B,  G be  the  moments  of  inertia  round  these  ax( 


This  will  give 


fffH^p'dx'dy'dz' = i { (3a;2  - 1^)  fJfp'x'Hx'dy'dz'  + etc. } = ^ (3aj2  _ ^.2)  ^ _ ^] + e]  j ^ 

= i j A (r2  - 3x2)  + B (r2-  .37/2)0  -f  (7-2  - 3^2)  ]=\{{B  + C -2A)x''-^{0+A-2B)y^  + {A+B 


I 


9.] 
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Hence  neglecting  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  orders  of  small  Potential 

A ClisrRiir 


quantities  ^powers  of  , we  have  the  following  approximate 
expression  for  the  potential : — 

= ~ + ^,{(B+C-2A)x^+{G+A-W)f+(A+B~W)z^]...(l‘i). 

As  one  example  of  the  usefulness  of  this  result,  we  may  mention 
the  investigation  of  the  disturbance  in  the  moon’s  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  non-sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  reaction  of 
the  same  disturbing  force  on  the  earth,  causing  lunar  nutation 
and  precession j which  will  be  explained  later. 

Differentiating,  and  retaining  only  terms  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees  of  approximation,  we  have  for  the  components  of  the 
mutual  force  between  the  body  and  a unit  particle  at  [x,  y,  z), 

I P K^  + 2^)^"+ 1^  + ^ - 2B)/+ (4  + £ - 20)*^ 


body. 


(13) 


F=etc., 


Z = etc. 


whence 


. r.  = 3 , X.-^x=3  Yx-Xy^  3 .(14). 

Comparing  these  with  Chap.  ix.  below,  we  conclude  that 

540.  The  attraction  of  a distant  particle,  P,  on  a rigid  body  Attraction 
i transferred  (according  to  Poinsot’s  method  explained  below,  on  a distant 
|555)  to  the  centre  of  inertia,  7,  of  the  latter,  gives  a couple  ^ 

1 proximately  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
Isultant  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  if  the  body  rotates  with  a 
^irtain  angular  velocity  about  IP.  The  square  of  this  angular 
f^ocity  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  of  P,  irre- 
li  ectively  of  its  direction ; being  numerically  equal  to  three 
nes  the  reciprocal  of  the  cube  of  this  distance,  if  the  unit 
j mass  is  such  as  to  exercise  the  proper  kinetic  unit  (§  225) 
iirce  on  another  equal  mass  at  unit  distance.  The  general 
dency  of  the  gravitation  couple  is  to  bring  the  principal  axis 
least  moment  of  inertia  into  line  with  the  attracting  point, 
le  expressions  for  its  components  round  the  principal  axes 
II  be  used  in  Chap.  ix.  (§  825)  for  the  investigation  of  the 
lenomena  of  precession  and  nutation  produced,  in  virtue  of 
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body. 


the  earth’s  non-sphericity,  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  They  are  available  to  estimate  the  retardation  produced 
by  tidal  friction  against  the  earth’s  rotation,  according  to  the 
principle  explained  above  (§  276). 


Principle  of 
the  ap- 
proxima- 
tion used  in 
the  com- 
mon theory 
of  the 
centre 
of  gravity. 


541.  It  appears  from  what  we  have  seen  that  the  amount 
of  the  gravitation  couple  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  inertia  and  the  external  attracting  point : 
and  therefore  that  the  shortest  distance  of  the  line  of  the  re- 
sultant force  from  the  centre  of  inertia  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  of  the  attracting  point.  We  thus  see  how  to  a first 
approximation  every  rigid  body  is  centrobaric  relatively  to  a 
distant  attracting  point. 


Potential  of 
solid  sphere 
with  har- 
monic dis- 
tribution of 
density. 


543.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  potential 
of  a solid  sphere  of  radius  a,  having  matter  distributed  through 
it  according  to  solid  harmonic  function  V.. 

That  is  to  say,  let 

p=V=  r^S , when  r<  a, 
and  p-0  „ r>  a. 

Hence  in  the  preceding  formula  F (r)  = from  r = 0 to  r = a, 
and  F{r)  = 0,  when  r>  a;  and  it  becomes 


V=i7rVA 

X 


and  = 


2(2i-f  1) 
Itt  ( 


2{2i  + 3). 


I when  P is  internal, 


{2i+l){2i+3)  F 


external. 


(17). 


542.  The  real  meaning  and  value  of  the  spherical  harmonic 
method  for  a solid  mass  will  be  best  understood  by  considering 
the  following  application  : — 

Let  p = F(r)S, (15) 

where  F(r)  denotes  any  function  of  r,  and  a surface  spherical 
harmonic  function  of  order  i,  with  coefficients  independent  of  r. 
Substituting  accordingly  for  p in  (8),  and  attending  to  R (52) 
and  (16),  we  find 


1 


Thi.s  result  may  also  lie  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  algebraical 


>3.] 
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formula  B.  (12)  thus,  on  the  same  principle  a'^  the  potential  of  a Potential  of 

' ' ’ JT  1 X spj,ej.e 

with  har- 
monic dis- 
tribution of 


uniform  spherical  shell  was  found  in  § 491  {d). 
We  have  by  § 491  (c) 

V^B=-47rF.,  when  r < a,  ] 
and  = 0 

But  by  taking  w = 2 in  B.  (12) 

V^r^V,)  = 2{2i+3)V,, 
and  therefore  the  solution  of  the  equation 
V^F=-47rF, 


density. 


T>  a. 

we  have 


,(18). 


IS 


F=-47r 


-f  V. 


.(19), 


2(2i+3) 

where  U is  any  function  whatever  satisfying  the  equation 

V»?7=0 

through  the  whole  interior  of  the  sphere.  By  choosing  U and  the 
external  values  of  F so  as  to  make  the  values  of  F equal  to  one 
another  for  points  infinitely  near  one  another  outside  and  inside 

the  bounding  surface,  to  fulfil  the  same  condition  for  and 

(XT 

to  make  F vanish  when  r = oo  , and  when  r = 0,  we  find 
(7=47rF 


2(2i+l)’ 


and  obtain  the  expression  of  (17)  for  F external.  For  in  the 

F. 

first  place,  F external  and  U must  clearly  be  A and 

where  A and  B are  constants : and  the  two  conditions  give  the 
^|i  equations  to  determine  them. 

|i544.  From  App.  B.  (52)  it  follows  immediately  that  any  potentiaiof 
friction  of  X,  y,  z whatever  may  be  expressed,  through  the  harmS'*^ 
viole  of  space,  in  a series  of  surface  harmonic  functions,  each  *^*^*^^’ 
fc||nng  its  coefficients  functions  of  the  distance  (r)  from  the 
Oigin.  Hence  (16),  with  placed  under  the  sign  of  integra- 
t Q for  r,  gives  the  harmonic  development  of  the  potential 
o’  any  mass  whatever ; being  the  result  of  the  triple  integra- 
kas  indicated  in  (8)  of  § 539,  when  the  mass  is  specified  by 
t ans  of  a harmonic  series  expressing  the  density. 
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Application  545,  The  iHOst  important  application  of  the  harmonic  de-  i 
the  earth,  velopment  for  solid  spheres  hitherto  made  is  for  investigating,  i 
in  the  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  the  attraction  of  a 
finite  mass  consisting  of  approximately  spherical  layers  of  * 
matter  equally  dense  through  each,  but  varying  in  density 
from  layer  to  layer.  The  result  of  the  general  analytical  ^ 
method  explained  above,  when  worked  out  in  detail  for  this  ^ 
case,  is  to  exhibit  the  potential  as  the  sum  of  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  and  chief  is  the  potential  due  to  a solid  sphere,  ' 
Ay  and  the  second  to  a spherical  shell,  B.  The  sphere.  A,  is  ; 
obtained  by  reducing  the  given  spheroid  to  a spherical  figure  ^ 
by  cutting  away  all  the  matter  lying  outside  the  proper  mean 
spherical  surface,  and  filling  the  space  vacant  inside  it  where 
the  original  spheroid  lies  within  it,  without  altering  the  density 
anywhere.  The  shell,  B,  is  a spherical  surface  loaded  with 
equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  matter,  so  as  to  com-  > 
pensate  for  the  transference  of  matter  by  which  the  given 
spheroid  was  changed  into  A.  The  analytical  expression  of 
all  this  may  be  written  down  immediately  from  the  preceding 
formulse  (§§  536,  537) ; but  we  reserve  it  until,  under  hydro-  j 
statics  and  hydrokinetics,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  theory  | 
of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  vibrations  of  liquid  | 
globes. 

546.  The  analytical  method  of  spherical  harmonics  is  very 
valuable  for  several  practical  problems  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  electro-magnetism,  in  which  distributions  of  force  sym- 
metrical round  an  axis  occur : especially  in  this ; that  if  the 
force  (or  potential)  at  every  point  through  some  finite  length 
along  the  axes  be  given,  it  enables  us  immediately  to  deduce 
converging  series  for  calculating  the  force  for  points  through 
some  finite  space  not  in  the  axes.  (See  § 498.) 

0 being  any  conveniently  chosen  point  of  reference,  in  the 
axis  of  symmetry,  let  us  have,  in  series  converging  for  a ])oi’tioii 
J B of  the  axis, 

7.  7.  7. 

(»). 


Case  of  the 
potential 
symmetri- 
cal about 
an  axis. 


JT  h.  o ^ 

U + ar  + -^  + -f- -1-  etc. 

0 1 a 


where  U is  the  potential  at  a jioint,  Q,  in  the  axis,  specified  by 
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OQ-r,  Then  if  F be  the  potential  at  any  point  P,  specified  by  Case  of  the 
OP  = r and  QOP  = 0,  and,  as  in  App.  B.  (47),  <^enote  symmeTri- 

the  axial  surface  harmonics  of  6,  of  the  successive  integral  orders,  an  axis, 
we  must  have,  for  all  values  of  r for  which  the  series  converges, 

r = »„  + ^ + («,»•  + Q,  + (v'  + ^)  0,  + etc (b), 

provided  P can  be  reached  from  Q and  all  points  oi  AB  within 
some  finite  distance  from  it  however  small,  without  passing 
through  any  of  the  matter  to  which  the  force  in  question  is  due, 
or  any  space  for  which  the  series  does  not  converge.  For 
throughout  this  space  (§  498)  F — F'  must  vanish,  if  V'  be  the 
value  of  the  sum  of  the  series ; since  F - F'  is  [App.  B.  (^)] 
a potential  function,  and  it  vanishes  for  a finite  portion  of  the 
axis  containing  Q. 

The  series  (6)  is  of  course  convergent  for  all  values  of  t which 
make  (a)  convergent,  since  the  ultimate  ratio  for  in- 

finitely great  values  of  i,  is  unity,  as  we  see  from  any  of  the 
expressions  for  these  functions  in  App.  B. 

In  general,  that  is  to  say  unless  0 be  a singular  point,  the 
series  for  U consists,  according  to  Maclaurin’s  theorem,  of  ascend- 
ing integral  powers  of  r only,  provided  r does  not  exceed  a certain 
limit.  In  certain  classes  of  cases  there  are  singular  points,  such 
that  if  0 be  taken  at  one  of  them,  U will  be  expressed  in  a series 
of  powers  of  r with  fractional  indices,  convergent  and  real  for 
all  finite  positive  values  of  r not  exceeding  a certain  limit.  The 
expression  for  the  potential  in  the  neighbourhood  of  0 in  any 
such  case,  in  terms  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  relatively  to  0 
as  centre,  will  contain  harmonics  [App.  B.  (a)]  of  fractional 
degrees. 


Examples — (I.)  The  potential  of  a circular  ring  of  radius  a,  Examples, 
and  linear  density  p,  at  a point  in  the  axis,  distant  by  r from  the 
centre:—  birring; 


U = 


^irap 

(ar  + Pf 


(!)• 


Hence 

V = 2-n-p  (l 

1.3  r'* 

etc.^ 

when  r <a  ... 

■ ■{% 

and 

r/= 

^ r"  2.4  r‘ 

- etc. 

^ when  r>  a . 

Potential 
symmctri 
eal about 
an  axi.s. 
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Potential 
symmetri- 
cal about 
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(II.)  of  cir- 
cular disc. 


from  which  we  have 

F=  2jrp  J ^ ^ - ete.^  when  r < a.  .(4), 

and  F = 2:rp0-|“3$,  + ^^$.-etc.^  when  »•><*.. (5). 


(II.)  Multiplying  (1)  by  da^  and  integrating  with  reference 
to  a from  a = 0 as  lower  limit,  and  now  calling  TJ  the  potential 
of  a circular  disc  of  uniform  surface  density  p,  and  radius  a,  at 
a point  in  its  axis,  we  find 

;r=2jrp{(a"  + r^)i-r}, 

r being  positive. 

Hence,  expanding  first  in  ascending,  and  secondly  in  descend- 
ing powers  of  r,  for  the  cases  of  r < a and  r > a,  we  find 


r 1 1 1 1 3 r® 

F=  2irp r§,  + a + J - §3- ^ ^ etc.  | when  r<a, 

j Tr  o 1.1  1.1.3  a®  ) , 

and  -^^e3  + 2^;:5e.-etc.j  when  r>a. 


!i 

ii 

{«. 

I 

!l‘ 

l>: 

if 

illf 

iicl 

I , 

if 
■ pc 

ii 


Potential  in 
the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
a circular 
galvano- 
meter coil. 


It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  of  these  expressions  is  only 
continuous  from  ^ = 0 to  6 = ; and  that  from  ^ = j7rto^  = 7r  j 

the  first  term  of  it  must  be  made  j 

-f  27rprQ^y  instead  of  - ^irprQ^.  ;; 


(III.)  Again,  taking  of  the  expression  for  U in  (II.),  and  ! 

now  calling  U the  potential  of  a disc  of  infinitely  small  thickness  i 

c with  positive  and  negative  matter  of  surface  density  ^ on  its  1 1 

two  sides,  we  have  J ! 

Z7-27rp(l-— - 

{a^  + T^fr  ii, 

[obtainable  also  from  § 477  (e),  by  integrating  with  reference  to  'j 
X,  putting  r for  x,  and  p for  pc].  Hence  for  this  case  || 


F=  2jrp  (l  - ^ + 1 ^ ^ ft  + etc.)  when  r<a, 

and  F=  27rp  ^ ft  - ^ ft  + etc.)  when  r>a. 

The  first  of  these  expressions  also  is  discontinuous ; and  wlien  6 


; U; 

5 


J 
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is  > Jtt  and  < TT,  its  first  term  must  be  taken  as  - 27rp  instead 
of  27rp. 


547.  If  two  systems,  or  distributions  of  matter,  ilf  and  M',  Exhaustion 
riven  in  spaces  each  finite,  but  infinitely  far  asunder,  be  allowed  energy. 

0 approach  one  another,  a certain  amount  of  work  is  obtained 
)y  mutual  gravitation : and  their  mutual  potential  energy 
OSes,  or  as  we  may  say  suffers  exhaustion,  to  this  amount : 
vhich  amount  will  (§  486)  be  the  same  by  whatever  paths  the 
ihanges  of  position  are  effected,  provided  the  relative  initial 
Dositions  and  the  relative  final  positions  of  all  the  particles  are 
'riven.  Hence  if  m^,  be  particles  of  if; 

larticles  of  M' ) v\,  the  potentials  due  to  M'  at  the 

}oints  occupied  by  m^,  those  due  to  M at 

he  points  occupied  by  m\,  and  E the  exhaustion  of 

nutual  potential  energy  between  the  two  systems  in  any  actual 
jonfigurations ; we  have 

E = %mv  = ^m'v. 

This  may  be  otherwise  written,  if  p denote  a discontinuous 
function,  expressing  the  density  at  any  point,  (x,  y,  z)  of  the 
mass  if,  and  vanishing  at  all  points  not  occupied  by  matter  of 
this  distribution,  and  if  p be  taken  to  specify  similarly  the  other 
mass  M'.  Thus  we  have 

^ = JJJ  pv'dxdydz  = fjf  p'vdxdydz, 

the  integrals  being  extended  through  all  space.  The  equality  of 
the  second  and  third  members  here  is  verified  by  remarking  that 

fpdpcdyd;z 

—D  ’ 


if  D denote  the  distance  between  {x,  y,  z)  and  (^x,  ^y,  ^z),  the 
latter  being  any  point  of  space,  and  ^p  the  value  of  p at  it.  A 
corresponding  expression  of  course  gives  v':  and  thus  we  find  one 
sextuple  integral  to  express  identically  the  second  and  third 
members,  or  the  value  of  E,  as  follows : — 


E^ 


pp'djxd^yd^zdx  dy  dz 
D 


548.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  on  the  consideration  of  Green’s 
m analytical  formula  which,  when  properly  interpreted  with 
reference  to  two  masses,  has  precisely  the  same  signification  as 


Green’s 

method. 


Exhaustion 
of  potential 
energy, 
in  allowing 
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the  precediDg  expressions  for  E,  that  Green  founded  his  whole 
structure  of  general  theorems  regarding  attraction. 

In  App.  A.  {a)  let  a be  constant,  and  let  U,  U'  be  the 
potentials  at  (a?,  y,  z)  of  two  finite  masses,  J/,  M\  finitely  distant 
from  one  another  : so  that  if  p and  p denote  the  densities  of  M 
and  M'  respectively  at  the  point  (cr,  y,  z),  we  have  [§  491  (c)] 

V2f7  = -47rp,  V2^^'=-4V-  I 

It  must  be  remembered  that  p vanishes  at  every  point  not  form-  I 
ing  part  of  the  mass  M : and  so  for  p and  M'.  In  the  present  I 
merely  abstract  investigation  the  two  masses  may,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  jointly  occupy  the  same  space:  or  they  may  be  merely 
imagined  subdivisions  of  the  density  of  one  real  mass.  Then, 
supposing  S to  be  infinitely  distant  in  all  directions,  and  observ- 
ing that  UdU'  and  JJ'dU  are  small  quantities  of  the  order  of  the  I 
inverse  cube  of  the  distance  of  any  point  of  S from  M and  M\  I 
whereas  the  whole  area  of  S over  which  the  surface  integrals  of  ! 
App.  A.  {a)  (1)  are  taken  as  infinitely  great,  only  of  the  order  of 
the  square  of  the  same  distance,  we  have  | 

jjdSU'd U = 0,  and  ffdSUdir  = 0.  , 

Hence  (a)  (1)  becomes  ' 

///(s  ^ +^^+^^~)dxdyd.  = i.mpV'dxdydz  = i.fffpU^^^^  : 

showing  that  the  first  member  divided  by  Itt  is  equal  to  the  j 
exhaustion  of  potential  energy  accompanying  the  approach  of  I 
the  two  masses  from  an  infinite  mutual  distance  to  the  relative  | 
position  which  they  actually  occupy. 

Without  supposing  S infinite,  we  see  that  the  second  member 
of  (a)  (1),  divided  by  Itt,  is  the  direct  expression  for  the  ex-  ; 
haustion  of  mutual  energy  between  M'  and  a distribution  con-  j 
sisting  of  the  part  of  M within  S and  a distribution  over  S,  of  ! 

density  and  the  third  member  the  corresponding  ex-  j 

pression  for  M and  derivations  from  M'.  j 

549.  If,  instead  of  two  distributions,  M and  M\  two  par-  li : 
tides,  mj,  alone  be  given ; tbe  exhaustion  of  mutual  '( > 
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4*9.] 

otential  energy  in  allowing  them  to  come  together  from  in-  condensa- 
nity,  to  any  distance  D (1,  2)  asunder,  is  Si? 

Dl^)' 


■ now  a third  particle  be  allowed  to  come  into  their  neigh- 
3urhood,  there  is  a further  exhaustion  of  potential  energy 
nounting  to 

m,m3 

i)(l,  3)'^D(2,  3)- 


y considering  any  number  of  particles  coming  thus  necessarily 
to  position  in  a group,  we  find  for  the  whole  exhaustion  of 
)tential  energy 


mm 


lere  m,  m'  denote  the  masses  of  any  two  of  the  particles,  D Exhaustion 

T -I  T 1 1 P ^ • of  potential 

le  distance  between  them,  and  zZ  the  sum  of  the  expressions  energy, 
r all  the  pairs,  each  pair  taken  only  once.  If  v denote  the 
itential  at  the  point  occupied  by  m,  of  all  the  other  masses, 
le  expression  becomes  a simple  sum,  with  as  many  terms  as 
lere  are  masses,  which  we  may  write  thus — 


E—  I Smv  : 

le  factor  being  necessary,  because  ^mv  takes  each  such  term 

\ twice  over.  If  the  particles  form  an  ultimately  con- 

nuous  mass,  with  density  p at  any  point  (x,  y,  z),  we  have  only 
write  the  sum  as  an  integral ; and  thus  we  have 


E=\jjS  pvdxdydz 


i the  exhaustion  of  potential  energy  of  gravitation  accompaiiy- 
g the  condensation  of  a quantity  of  matter  from  a state  of 
finite  diffusion  (that  is  to  say,  a state  in  which  the  density 
i everywhere  infinitely  small)  to  its  actual  condition  in  any 
lite  body. 

(I 

An  important  analytical  transformation  of  this  expression  is 
1 suggested  by  the  preceding  interpretation  of  App.  A.  («.);  by 


Exhaustion 
of  potential 
energy. 


Gauss’s 

method. 
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which  we  find* 


E 


or 


'4///(: 

= ^ jjj^'dxdydz, 


dv^  dv\  j , , 


E = 


i 


if  E denote  the  resultant  force  at  {x,  z),  the  integration  being 

extended  through  all  space. 

Detailed  interpretations  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  energy, 
of  the  remainder  of  App.  A.,  with  a constant,  and  of  its  more 
general  propositions  and  formulae  not  involving  this  restriction, 
especially  of  the  minimum  problems  with  which  it  deals,  are  of 
importance  with  reference  to  the  dynamics  of  incompressible 
fluids,  and  to  the  physical  theory  of  the  propagation  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force  through  space  occupied  by  homogeneous  or 
heterogeneous  matter ; and  we  intend  to  return  to  it  when  we 
shall  be  specially  occupied  with  these  subjects. 


y 


550.  The  beautiful  and  instructive  manner  in  which  Gauss 
independently  proved  Greens  theorems  is  more  immediately 
and  easily  interpretable  in  terms  of  energy,  according  to  the 
commonly-accepted  idea  of  forces  acting  simply  between  par- 
ticles at  a distance  without  any  assistance  or  influence  of  inter- 
posed matter.  Thus,  to  prove  that  a given  quantity,  Q,  of 
matter  is  distributable  in  one  and  only  one  way  over  a given 
single  finite  surface  S (whether  a closed  or  an  open  shell),  so  as 
to  produce  equal  potential  over  the  whole  of  this  surface,  he 
shows  (1)  that  the  integral 

' ppdada 


I I 


W' 


PP' 


has  a minimum  value,  subject  to  the  condition 

JJpd(r  = Q, 

where  p is  a function  of  the  position  of  a point,  P,  on  S,  p its 
value  at  P',  and  da  and  da'  elements  of  8 at  these  points : and 
(2)  that  this  minimum  is  produced  by  only  one  determinate  | 
distribution  of  values  of  p.  By  what  we  have  just  seen  (§  549),i 
the  first  of  these  integrals  is  double  the  potential  energy  of  a 


Nichol’s  Encyclopcedia,  2d  Ed.  1860.  Magnetism,  Dynamical  Relations  of. 
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tribution  over  S of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  Gauss’s 

; . . ....  method. 

l||itually  repelling  particles  : and  hence  this  minimum  problem 
(§  292)  merely  an  analytical  statement  of  the  problem  to 
d how  these  particles  must  be  distributed  to  be  in  stable 
diilibrium. 

Similarly,  Gauss’s  second  minimum  problem,  of  which  the  EquiU- 

T • *1  1 1 • 1 1 brium  of 

ll^ceding  IS  a particular  case,  and  which  is,  to  find  p so  as  to 

enclosed 

J{(^V-n)pd<T  imool^’^ 

linimum,  subject  to  surface. 

JJpd(r=Q, 

ere  H is  any  given  arbitrary  function  of  the  position  of  P, 


-{f 


PP' 


nerely  an  analytical  statement  of  the  question  : — how  must 
|iven  quantity  of  repelling  particles  confined  to  a surface  S 
h^iistributed  so  as  to  make  the  whole  potential  energy  due  to 
ir  mutual  forces,  and  to  the  forces  exerted  on  them  by  a 
in  fixed  attracting  or  repelling  body  (of  which  G is  the 
mtial  at  P),  be  a minimum  ? In  other  words  (§  292),  to  find 
tUjf  the  movable  particles  will  place  themselves,  under  the 
lence  of  the  acting  forces*. 

Gauss’s  investigations  here  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V,  of  his 
coicted  works,  p.  197,  in  a paper  entitled  “ Allgemeine  Lehrsatze  auf  die  im 
ve  ebrten  Verhaltnisse  des  Quadrats  der  Entfernung  wirkenden  Anzieliungs- 
uilAbstossungs-Krafte;  ” originally  published  in  1839. 
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551.  We  commence  with  the  case  of  a rigid  body  or  system, 
that  is,  an  ideal  substance  continuously  occupying  a given  solid  ,j' 
figure,  admitting  no  change  of  shape,  but  free  to  move  transla-  i ' 
tionally  and  rotationally.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  regard 

a rigid  body  as  a group  of  material  particles  maintained  by  j ' 
mutual  forces  in  definite  positions  relatively  to  each  other,  but 
free  to  move  relatively  to  other  bodies.  The  condition  of  perfect  ' ' ^ 
rigidity  is  approximately  fulfilled  in  natural  solid  bodies,  so  long  C 
as  the  applied  forces  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  them  : tl 
or  to  distort  them,  or  to  condense  or  rarefy  them  to  a sensible  ! | i 
extent.  To  find  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a rigid  body  i te 
under  the  influence  of  any  number  of  forces,  we  follow  the  j 
example  of  Lagrange  in  using  the  principle  of  work  (§  289)  ; j st 
and  take  advantage  of  our  kinematic  preliminary  (§  197).  i iff 

552.  First  supposing  the  body  to  be  perfectly  free  to  take  ^ 
any  motion  possible  to  a rigid  body: — Give  it  an  infinitesimah, 
translation  in  any  direction,  and  an  infinitesimal  rotation  round 
any  line. 

I.  In  respect  to  the  translational  displacement,  the  work' 
done  by  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the' 
amount  of  the  displacement  (being  the  same  for  all  the  points  | 
of  application)  into  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  forces  in  its  direction.  Hence  for  equilibrium  (§  289)  the  i 
sum  of  these  components  must  be  zero.  ' 
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[I.  In  respect  to  rotational  displacement  the  work  done  Equiii- 
h the  forces  is  (§  240)  equal  to  the  product  of  the  infinitesimal  free  rif?id 
a,j^le  of  rotation  into  the  sum  of  the  moments  (§  231)  of  the 
f|3es  round  the  axis  of  rotation.  Hence  for  equilibrium  (§  289) 
th  sum  of  these  moments  must  be  zero. 

iince  (§  197)  every  possible  motion  of  a rigid  body  may  be 
Oiapounded  of  infinitesimal  translations  in  any  directions,  and 
rcations  round  any  lines,  it  follows  that  the  conditions  necessary 
a][  sufficient  for  equilibrium  are  that  the  sum  of  the  com- 
plients  of  the  forces  in  any  direction  whatever  must  be  zero, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  axis 
itever  must  be  zero. 

Let  Xj,  Fj,  be  the  components  of  one  of  the  forces,  and 
Xj,  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point  of  application  relatively 

to  three  rectangular  axes.  Taking  successively  these  axes  for 
directions  of  the  infinitesimal  translations,  and  axes  of  the 
infinitesimal  rotations,  we  find,  as  necessary  for  equilibrium,  the 
following  equations  : — 

S{X.)  = 0.  S(r.)  = o,  S(^,)=0 (1), 


I Of  the  latter  three  equations  the  first  members  are  respectively 
the  sums  of  the  moments  round  the  three  axes  of  co-ordinates,  of 
g the  given  forces  or  of  the  components  X^,  &c.,  which  we 

L take  for  them. 

553.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  remark  that  the  important 

> . . proposition; 

I evanescence  of  the  sum  of  components  in  any  direction  what- 
! ever  is  secured  if  it  is  ascertained  that  the  sums  of  the  com- 
!;  ponents  in  the  directions  of  any  three  lines  not  in  one  plane 
I are  each  nil ; and  that  the  evanescence  of  the  sum  of  moments 
I round  any  axis  whatever  is  secured  if  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
: i,  sums  of  the  moments  round  any  three  axes  not  in  one  plane  are 
ii  each  nil. 

Let  (I,  m,  n),  {l\  m',  n),  {V\  m",  n")  be  the  direction  cosines  proved. 

I of  three  lines  not  in  one  plane,  a condition  equivalent  to  non- 
' evanescence  of  the  determinant  I m'  n''  — he.  Let  X,  X',  F"  be 
: the  sums  of  components  of  forces  along  these  lines.  We  have 
j F S(X,)  + TO  2(7,) + « 2(^,)) 

I ^’"  = r2(X,)  + m"2(7,)  +™"2(.?,)  I 


(3). 
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If  each  of  these  is  zero,  each  of  the  components 
must  be  zero,  as  the  determinant  is  not  zero.  The  correspond- 
ing proposition  is  similarly  proved  for  the  moments,  because  t 
(§  233)  moments  of  forces  round  different  axes  follow  the  same  j 
laws  of  composition  and  resolution  as  forces  in  different  direc 
tions. 


554.  For  equilibrium  when  the  body  is  subjected  to  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  of  constraint,  equations  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  applied  forces,  to  ensure  equilibrium,  correspond-  u 
ingly  reduced  in  number  to  five,  four,  three,  two  or  one,  are 
found  with  the  greatest  ease  by  giving  direct  analytical  expres- 
sion to  (§  289),  the  principle  of  work  in  equilibrium.  pc 

Let  X,  3/,  z,  m,  p,  cbe  components  of  the  translational  velocity  j!' 
of  a point  0 of  the  body,  and  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  ! 
body;  and  {§  201)  let  I 

rl« 

Ax  + By  + Cz  + GziT  + Ilp  + I(r-0  j 
A'x  + B'y  + G'z  + G'ra  -f-  H’p  + 1' a-  = 0 i ^4)^  i jl 


&c.. 


&c., 


be  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  equations,  representing  the  con- 
straints. The  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  per  unit  of  time  is 


.V, .,))■■» 


x%{X^^y%{Y^  + z%{Z,) 

— Z^x^)  + o-^  ( Y^x^ 

or  Xx  -1-  Yy  + Zz  + Lw  + Mp  + iVcr (5'), 

where  X,  F,  Z,  X,  i/,  X denote  the  sums  that  appear  in  (5), 
that  is  to  say,  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the  given  forces 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  sum  of  their  mo- 
ments round  these  lines. 

This  amount  of  work,  (5),  must  be  zero  for  all  values  of 
X.  y,  z,  -ro-,  p,  (T  which  satisfy  equation  or  equations  (4).  Hence, ^ 
by  Lagrange’s  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers,  we  find 

2(X,)-fX^-f  XX'-f  ...  -01 

^(Y,)  + XB  + \'B'  + ... 

^{Z,)+\G+\'C'+... 

%{Z,y,-Y,z:)-^  XG  + >!G'  -f 
- Z,x,)  -f  X//-f  A7/'  -j- 
S(F,a-^X,2/,)+A/+X7'-t- 


= 0 
--0 
-0 
= 0 
= 0J 
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and  the  elimination  of  X!,...  from  these  six  equations  gives 
the  correspondingly  reduced  number  of  equations  of  equilibrium 
among  the  applied  forces. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  equations  suppose,  for  example, 

5 number  of  constraints  to  be  two,  and  all  except  four  of 
) applied  forces  be  given  : the  six  equations  (5)  determine 
)se  four  forces,  and  allow  us  if  we  desire  it  to  calculate  the 
3 indeterminate  multipliers  X,  V.  'The  use  of  finding  the 
lies  of  these  multipliers  is  that 

XA,  \B,  \G,  \G,  XH,  Xl 

the  components  and  the  moments  of  the  reactions  of  the 
it  constraining  body  or  system  on  the  given  body,  and 

x'A',  x'C',  x'G',  x'H',  xr 

those  of  the  second. 

Ji565.  When  it  is  desired  only  to  find  the  equations  of  equili- 
um,  not  the  constraining  reactions,  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
y to  tlie  object  is,  to  first  express  any  possible  motion  of  the 
y in  terms  of  the  five,  four,  three,  two  or  one  freedoms 
(j  197,  200)  left  to  it  by  the  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  con- 
lints  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  description  in  § 102  of 
most  general  motion  of  a rigid  body  shows  that  the  most 
leral  result  of  five  constraints,  or  the  most  general  way  of 
)wing  just  one  freedom,  to  a rigid  body,  is  to  give  it  guidance 
livalent  to  that  of  a nut  on  a fixed  screw  shaft.  If  we  unfix 
3 shaft  and  give  it  similar  guidance  to  allow  it  one  freedom, 
til  primary  rigid  body  has  two  freedoms  of  the  most  general 
klid.  Its  double  freedom  may  be  resolved  in  an  infinite 
njuber  of  ways  (besides  the  one  way  in  which  it  is  thus  com- 
pmded)  into  two  single  freedoms.  Triple,  quadruple,  and 
qjntuple  freedom  may  be  similarly  arranged  mechanically. 

556.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a rigid  body  with 
sij^le,  double,  triple,  quadruple  or  quintuple  freedom,  when 
e;h  of  the  constituent  freedoms  is  given  in  the  manner  speci- 
fi  I in  § .555,  are  found  by  writing  down  the  equation  or  equa- 
tiis  expressing  that  the  applied  forces  do  no  woik  when  the 


Equili- 
brium of 
constrained 
rigid  body. 


Example. 
Two  con- 
straints ; — 
the  four 
equations  of 
equilibrium 
found; 


and  the  two 
factors  de- 
termining 
the  amounts 
of  the  con- 
straining 
forces  called 
into  action. 


Equations 
of  equi- 
librium 
without 
expression 
of  con- 
straining 
reactions. 


Equili- 
brium of 
forces  ap- 
plied to  a 
nut  on  a 
frictionless 
fixed  screw. 


Work  done 
by  a single 
force  on  a 
nut, turning 
on  a fixed 
screw. 


Equation  of 
equili- 
brium of 
forces  ap- 
plied to  a 
nut  on  a 
frictionless 
screw. 
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body  moves  simply  according  to  any  one  alone  of  the  given  ! 
freedoms.  We  shall  take  first  the  case  of  a single  freedom  of  1 
the  most  general  kind.  j 

Let  s*  be  the  axial  motion  per  radian  of  rotation;  so  that  ' 
q = so)  expresses  the  relation  between  axial  translational  velo-  ' 
city,  and  angular  velocity  in  the  possible  motion.  Let  HK  be  j 
the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  the  nearest  point  to  it  in  \ 

the  line  of  P^,  a first  of  the  applied  forces.  Let  be  the  inch-  . 
nation  of  to  HK,  and  the  distance  of  from  HK. 

At  any  point  in  L^M^,  most  conveniently  at  the  point  N^,  . 
resolve  P^  into  two  components,  P^cos^^,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
freedom,  and  P^  sin  perpendicular  to  it.  The  former  compo-  : 
nent  does  work  only  on  the  axial  component  of  the  motion,  the 
latter  on  the  rotational ; and  the  rate  of  work  done  by  the  | 
two  together  is 

8(0  Pj  cos  -I-  «ft)  Pj  sin 

Hence,  if  S denotes  summation  for  all  the  given  forces,  the  J k 
equation  of  equilibrium  to  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  ^ s 
of  the  first  freedom  is  i li 

sSP,  cos  q -1-  sin  = 0 (7) ; 

or,  in  words,  the  step  of  the  screw  multiplied  into  the  sum  of  the 
axial  components  must  he  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  force  round  the  axis  of  the  screw.  i 

The  direction  taken  as  positive  for  the  moments  in  the  s 
preceding  statement  is  the  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation  | I 
which  the  nut  would  have  if  it  had  axial  motion  in  the  direc-; 
tion  taken  as  positive  for  those  axial  components.  J 

557.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  when  there  are  two  or  more!  f 
freedoms,  are  merely  (7)  repeated  with  accents  to  denote  the  ^ 
elements  corresponding  to  the  several  guide-screws  other  than 
the  first.  Thus  if  s,  s',  s",  &c.,  denote  the  screw-steps ; a/,, 

af,  &c.,  the  shortest  distances  between  the  axes  of  the  screws 
and  the  line  of  P^;  i^,  if  if,  &c.,  the  inclinations  of  this  line  tc  1 
the  axes;  and  a.^,  af  &c.,  and  if  &c.,  corresponding  elements  fci 

* The  quantity  s thus  defined  we  shall,  for  brevity,  henceforth  call  th( 
screw-step.  ! 
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the  line  of  the  second  force,  and  so  on ; vve  have,  for  the 
nations  of  equilibrium, 

sSPj  cos  q + '%a^  sin  =01 
s'SPj  cos  + 2a/ Pj  sin  ^/  = 0 
s"2P,  cos  ^/'  + 2a/'P,  sin  ^/'  = 0 
&c.,  &c., 

The  equations  of  constraint  being,  as  in  § 553,  (4), 

Ax  + By  + (7i  + Grn  + Hp  + /cr  = 0 
A'x  + B'y  -t  C'z  + (t'ot  + H'p  + I' a = 0 


(8). 


(9), 


I Ippose,  for  example,  these  equations  to  be  four  in  number. 
,ke  two  more  equations 

ax  -\-hy  +CZ  + +hp  +i(7  = co 
a X h'y  c z g 'UT  -\-hp-^iG  — o) 


■■  (10), 


ere  a,  5, ...  and  a\  h'y,,,  are  any  arbitrarily  assumed  quanti- 
s:  and  from  the  six  equations  (9)  and  (10)  deduce  the  fol- 
ng: 

£C  = ^0)  + 2/— 13a>  + 33V,  »=®a)  + ©V,  I 

rn  = ® (0  + (&'oi , p = 1^(0  + ^'o>,  cr  — Jw  + 31  'oi,  j ^ 

where  33,...  and  33',  known,  being  the  determi- 

nantal  ratios  found  in  solving  (9)  and  (10).  Thus  the  six  rect- 
angular component  velocities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  two 
generalized  component  velocities  (o,  w',  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
four  equations  of  constraint  (9),  suffice  for  the  complete  specifi- 
cation of  whatever  motion  the  constraints  leave  permissible. 
In  terms  of  this  notation  we  have,  for  the  rate  of  working  of 
the  applied  forces, 

Xx  + Yy  ^ Zz-v  Lm  -f  Mp  + Ncr  ) 

= {%X  +^Y  + <^Z  -^(&L  + I (12). 

-t-  (^'X  + 33'  7 + 4-  -f  -f  31  'X)  co'J 

This  must  be  nil  for  every  permitted  motion  in  order  that  the 
forces  may  balance.  Hence  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 


^X-h33r-f©X  -hSZ  -f  I^J/  -f  31X  =0  3 
'Z+(&'L  + WM  + rN=o] 


and  ^'X  -h  33'  F -f  ® 'X  6i'Z  -f 


(13). 


The  same 
analytically 
and  in 
terms  of 
rectangular 
co-ordi- 
nates. 


Two  gene- 
ralized com- 
ponent 
velocities 
correspond- 
ing to  two 
freedoms. 
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Two  gene- 
ralized com- 
ponent 
velocities 
correspond- 
ing to  two 
freedoms. 


Similarly  with  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  five  (instead  of  our  ex- 
ample of  four)  constraining  equations  (9),  we  find  five,  or  four, 
or  three,  or  one  equation  of  equilibrium  (13).  These  equations 
express  obviously  the  same  conditions  as  those  expressed  by  (8); 
the  first  of  (13)  is  identical  with  the  first  of  (8),  the  second  of 
(13)  with  the  second  of  (8),  and  so  on,  provided  m,  co',...  cor- 
respond to  the  same  components  of  freedom  as  the  several  screws 
of  (8)  respectively.  The  equations  though  identical  in  substance 
are  very  difierent  in  form.  The  purely  analytical  transformation 
from  either  form  to  the  other  is  a simple  enough  piece  of  ana- 
lytical geometry  which  may  be  worked  as  an  exercise  by  the 
student,  to  be  done  separately  for  the  first  of  (8)  and  the  first 
of  (13),  jnst  as  if  there  were  but  one  freedom. 


Equilibrant 
and  result- 
ant. 


558.  Any  system  of  forces  which  if  applied  to  a rigid  body  j i 
would  balance  a given  system  of  forces  acting  on  it,  is  called  an 
equilibrant  of  the  given  system.  The  system  of  forces  equal  ^ ® 
and  opposite  to  the  equilibrant  may  be  called  a resultant  of  the 
given  system.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  resultant  system  f ^ 
is  less  numerous,  or  in  some  respect  simpler,  than  the  given  j 
system  that  the  term  resultant  is  convenient  or  suitable.  It  is  i ^ 
used  with  great  advantage  with  respect  to  the  resultant  force  : 
and  couple  (§  559  below)  to  which  Poin sot’s  method  leads,  or 
to  the  two  resultant  forces  which  mathematicians  before  Poinsot 
had  shown  to  be  the  simplest  system  to  which  any  system  of 
forces  acting  on  a rigid  body  can  in  general  be  reduced.  It  is  ' 
only  when  the  system  is  reducible  to  a single  force  that  the  i 
term  ''  resultant  ” pure  and  simple  is  usually  applied. 


Couples. 


559.  As  a most  useful  commentary  on  and  illustration  of  i 
the  general  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  a rigid  body,  which  we  \ 
have  completed  in  §§  552 — 557,  and  particularly  for  the  pur-  „ 
pose  of  finding  practically  convenient  resultants  in  a very 
simple  and  clear  manner,  we  may  now  with  advantage  intro- 
duce the  beautiful  method  of  Couples,  invented  by  Poinsot.  ^ 

In  § 231  we  have  already  defined  a couple,  and  shown  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  forces  is  the  same  about  all 
axes  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  It  may  therefore  be  shifted  to 
any  new  position  in  its  own  plane,  or  in  any  parallel  plane,  j 


III 


ft 
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;hout  alteration  of  its  effect  on  the  rigid  body  to  which  Couples, 
is  applied.  Its  arm  may  be  turned  through  any  angle 
the  plane  of  the  forces,  and  the  length  of  the  arm  and  the 
gnitudes  of  the  forces  may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  without 
luging  its  effect — provided  the  moment  remain  unchanged, 
nee  a couple  is  conveniently  specified  by  the  line  defined  as 
“axis”  in  § 234.  According  to  the  convention  of  § 234  the 
3 of  a couple  which  tends  to  produce  rotation  in  the  direc- 
1 contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a watch, 
st  be  drawn  through  the  front  of  the  watch  and 
j versa.  This  may  easily  be  remembered  by  the 
p of  a simple  diagram  such  as  we  give,  in  which 
arrow-heads  indicate  the  directions  of  rotation, 
i of  the  axis,  respectively. 

159  h.  It  follows  from  §§  233,  234,  that  couples  are  to  be  composi- 
ipounded  or  resolved  by  treating  their  axes  by  the  law  of  coupiL 
parallelogram,  in  a manner  identical  with  that  which  we 
e seen  must  be  employed  for  linear  and  angular  velocities, 

I forces. 

Hence  a couple  G,  the  direction  cosines  of  whose  axis  are 
A,  fjL,  V,  is  equivalent  to  the  three  couples  G\  Gfi,  Gv  about  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  z respectively. 


59  c.  If  a force,  F,  act  at  any  point,  A,  of  a body,  it  may  Force  re- 
transferred  to  any  other  point,  B.  Thus:  by  the  principle  of  foJcltnd^ 
erposition  of  forces,  introduce  at  B,  in  the  line  through  it 
allel  to  the  given  force  F,  a pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces 
nd  —F.  Then  F 2X  A,  and  — at  B,  form  a couple,  and 
re  remains  F at  B. 


rom  this  we  have,  at  once,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  Application 
ok  rigid  body  already  investigated  in  S 552.  For,  each  force  inimlfof 
Hiy  be  transferred  to  any  assumed  point  as  origin,  11  we  intro- 
die  the  corresponding  couple.  And  the  forces,  which  now  act 
aljone  point,  must  equilibrate  according  to  the  principles  of 
Cjip.  VI. ; while  the  resultant  couple,  and  therefore  its  com- 
phents  about  any  three  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  must 
vj  ish. 
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Forces  re- 
presented 
by  the  sides 
of  a polygon. 


Forces  pro- 
portional 
and  perpen- 
dicular to 
the  sides  of 
a triangle. 


Composi- 
tion of 
force  and 
couple. 


559  d.  Hence  forces  represented,  not  merely  in  magnitude 
and  direction,  but  in  lines  of  action,  by  the  sides  of  any  closed 
polygon  whether  plane  or  not  plane,  are  equivalent  to  a single 
couple.  For  when  transferred  to  any  origin,  they  equilibrate, 
by  the  Polygon  of  Forces  (§§  27,  256).  When  the  polygon  is 
plane,  twice  its  area  is  the  moment  of  the  couple ; when  not 
plane,  the  component  of  the  couple  about  any  axis  is  twice  the 
area  of  the  projection  on  a plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  The 
resultant  couple  has  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  (§  236) 
on  which  the  projected  area  is  a maximum.  ! 


559  e.  Lines,  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  a triangle,  and  I 
passing  through  their  middle  points,  meet;  and  their  mutual  * 
inclinations  are  equal  to  the  changes  of  direction  at  the  corners,  i 
in  travelling  round  the  triangle.  Hence,  if  at  the  middle  points  | 
of  the  sides  of  a triangle,  and  in  its  plane,  forces  be  applied  all  • 
inwards  or  all  outwards;  and  if  their  magnitudes  be  proportional  " 
to  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  they  are  in  equilibrium.  The  same  I 
is  true  of  any  plane  polygon,  as  we  readily  see  by  dividing  it  ■ 
into  triangles.  And  if  forces  equal  to  the  areas  of  the  faces  he  I 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  faces  of  any  closed  polyhedron,  at  ; 
their  centres  of  inertia,  all  inwards  or  all  outwards,  these  also  ' 
will  form  an  equilibrating  system ; as  we  see  by  considering  the  ; 
evanescence  of  (i)  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  projections  of  the 
areas  of  the  faces  on  any  plane,  and  of  (ii)  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  rings  described  by  the  faces  when  the  solid  ‘ 
figure  is  made  to  rotate  round  any  axis,  these  volumes  being  : j 
reckoned  by  aid  of  Pappus’  theorem  (§  569,  below).  ; ' 


559  f.  A couple  and  a force  in  a given  line  inclined  to  its 
plane  may  be  reduced  to  a smaller  couple  in  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  force,  and  a force  equal  and  parallel  to  the  given 
force.  For  the  couple  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  in  a plane 
containing  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  other  in  a plane 
perpendicular  to  the  force.  The  force  and  the  component 
couple  in  the  same  plane  with  it  are  equivalent  to  an  equal 
force  acting  in  a parallel  line,  according  to  the  converse  of 
§ 559  c. 
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559  g.  We  have  seen  that  any  set  of  forces  acting  on 
I rigid  body  may  be  reduced  to  a force  at  any  point  and  a 
iple.  Now  (§  559/)  these  may  be  reduced  to  an  equal  force 
;ing  in  a definite  line  in  the  body,  and  a couple  whose  plane  is 
rpendicular  to  the  force,  and  which  is  the  least  couple  which, 
ih  a single  force,  can  constitute  a resultant  of  the  given  set  of 
Ices.  The  definite  line  thus  found  for  the  force  is  called  the 
iritral  Axis.  It  is  the  line  about  which  the  sum  of  the  moments 
( the  given  forces  is  least. 

With  the  notation  of  §§  552,  553,  let  us  suppose  the  origin  to 
be  changed  to  any  point  x\  y\  z’.  The  resultant  force  has  still 
the  components  5 (X),  S (X),  ^ (X),  or  Rl^  Rm,  Rn^  parallel  to 
the  axes.  But  the  couples  now  are 

^[Z{y-y')-Y{z-z%  %[X(z-z')-Z{x-x')\  %[Y{x-x')-X{:y-y')Y, 
or 

G\-  R iny'  - mz')^  Gfx  - R {Iz'  — nx'),  Gv  - R [mx'  - ly'). 

The  conditions  that  the  resultant  force  shall  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  resultant  couple  are 

G\  — R (ny  - mz!)  _ G\x  - R ilz  — nx')  Gv  — R {nix'  - ly') 

I m n ' 

These  two  equations  among  x\  y',  z'  are  the  equations  of  the 
central  axis. 

We  find  the  same  two  equations  by  investigating  the  con- 
ditions that  the  resultant  couple 


J\G'K—R{^iy'~  'mz')^+  \_Gy—R ilz'—  nx')Y+  \Gv  —R{mx'—  ly')Y 
may  be  a minimum  subject  to  independent  variations  of  x', 

y\  «'• 

S560.  By  combining  the  resultant  force  with  one  of  the 

ces  of  the  resultant  couple,  we  have  obviously  an  infinite 

amber  of  ways  of  reducing  any  set  of  forces  acting  on  a rigid 
iy  to  two  forces  whose  directions  do  not  meet.  But  there  is 
case  in  which  the  result  is  symmetrical,  and  which  is  there- 
e worthy  of  special  notice. 

Supposing  the  central  axis  of  the  system  has  been  found, 
LW  a line,  AA! , at  right  angles  to  it  through  any  point  C of 


Composi- 
tion of 
any  set  of 
forces  act- 
ing- on  a 
rigid  body. 


Central 

axis. 


Reduction 
to  two 
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Symmetri- 
cal case. 
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symmetri-  it,  and  make  CA  equal  to  GA'.  For  E,  acting  along  the  central 
axis,  substitute  (by  § 561)  at  each  end  of  A A'.  Then, 
choosing  this  line  A A'  as  the  arm  of  the  couple,  and  calling  it 


G 


a,  we  have  at  one  extremity  of  it,  two  forces,  — perpendicular 

ct 


to  the  central  axis,  and  parallel  to  the  central  axis.  Com 


pounding  these  we  get  two  forces,  each  equal  to  + 

through  A and  A'  respectively,  perpendicular  to  AA\  and 
inclined  to  the  plane  through  A A'  and  the  central  axis,  at 


'2G 

angles  on  the  two  sides  of  it  each  equal  to  tan”^  . 

Ra 


Composi-  561.  A very  simple,  but  important,  case,  is  that  of  any 
parallel  number  of  parallel  forces  acting  at  different  points  of  a rigid 

fO7*C0S»  ..  . 

body. 


Here,  for  equilibrium,  obviously  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  be  nil ; and  that  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  two  axes  perpendicular  to  the  com- 
mon direction  of  the  forces  be  also  nil. 


This  clearly  implies  (§  553)  that  the  sum  of  their  moments 
about  any  axis  whatever  is  nil. 

To  express  the  condition  in  rectangular  coordinates,  let 
I\,  P^,  (kc.  be  the  forces;  {x^,  y^,  z^,  &c.  points  in 

their  lines  of  action;  and  I,  m,  n the  direction  cosines  of  a 
line  parallel  to  them  all.  The  general  equations  [§  552  (1),  (2)] 
of  equilibrium  of  a rigid  body  become  in  this  case, 


nP=0,  m%P  = 0,  n%P  = 0‘, 
ti^Py  - 7Yi%Pz  = 0,  l%Pz~n%Px  = 0j  rri^Px -l%Py -0. 


These  equations  are  equivalent  to  but  three  independent  equa- 
tions, which  may  be  written  as  follows  : 


%Px 

I 


m 


%Pz 

n 


,(i). 


If  the  given  forces  are  not  in  equilibrium  a single  force  may 
be  found  which  shall  be  their  resultant.  To  prove  this  kt, 
if  possible,  a force  —7?,  in  the  direction  il,  w,  n),  at  a 


pifi 
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(a?,  z)  equilibrate  the  given  forces.  By  (1)  we  have,  for  Oomposi- 

the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  — Pg?  parallel 

forces- 


R = SP 


(2). 


%Px-Rx  tPy-Ry  %Pz-Rz 

I m n 


(3). 


Equation  (2)  determines  P,  and  equations  (3)  are  the  equa- 
tions of  a straight  line  at  any  point  of  which  a force  equal  to 
— P,  applied  in  the  direction  (J,  m,  n),  will  balance  the  given 
system. 


Suppose  now  the  direction  {I,  'in,  n)  of  the  given  forces  to  be 
varied  while  the  magnitude  Pj,  and  one  point  (ic, , z^)  in  the 

line  of  application,  of  each  force  is  kept  unchanged.  We  see  by 
(3)  that  one  point  {x,  y,  z)  given  by  the  equations 


'X 


%Px 
P ^ 


(i), 


I is  common  to  the  lines  of  the  resultants. 

The  point  {x,  y,  z)  given  by  equations  (4)  is  what  is  called 
|e  centre  of  the  system  of  parallel  forces  P^  at  y^, 

(^2>  Vv  ^2)’  have  the  proposition  that  a force  in 

e line  through  this  point  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  given 
.'ces,  equal  to  their  sum,  is  their  resultant.  This  proposition 
easily  proved  synthetically  by  taking  the  forces  in  any  order 
d finding  the  resultant  of  the  first  two,  then  the  resultant  of 
is  and  the  third,  then  of  this  second  force,  and  so  on.  The  line 
i the  first  subsidiary  resultant,  for  all  varied  directions  of  the 
il^en  forces,  passes  through  one  and  the  same  point  (that  is  the 
ijint  dividing  the  line  joining  the  points  of  application  of  the 
ist  two  forces,  into  parts  inversely  as  their  magnitudes). 
Similarly  we  see  that  the  second  subsidiary  resultant  passes 
iivays  through  one  determinate  point : and  so  for  the  third, 
id  so  on  for  any  number  of  forces. 

1 562.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  formulas  of  § 230,  that  if  masses  Controof 
jjoportional  to  the  forces  be  placed  at  the  several  points 
f|;plication  of  these  forces,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  these  masses 
’ill  be  the  same  point  in  the  body  as  the  ceiitre  of  parallel 
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forces.  Hence  the  reactions  of  the  different  parts  of  a rigid 
body  against  acceleration  in  parallel  lines  are  rigorously  re- 
ducible to  one  force,  acting  at  the  centre  of  inertia.  The  same 
is  true  approximately  of  the  action  of  gravity  on  a rigid  body 
of  small  dimensions  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  hence  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  sometimes  (§  230)  called  the  Centre  of 
Gravity.  But,  except  on  a centrobaric  body  (§  534),  gravity  is 
in  general  reducible  not  to  a single  force  but  to  a force  and 
couple  (§  559^);  and  the  force  does  not  pass  through  a point 
fixed  relatively  to  the  body  in  all  the  positions  for  which  the 
couple  vanishes. 


563.  In  one  case  the  proposition  of  § 561,  that  the  system 
has  a single  resultant  force,  must  be  modified : that  is  the  case 
in  which  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  given  forces  vanishes.  In 
this  case  the  resultant  is  a couple  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
common  direction  of  the  forces.  A good  example  of  this  case 
is  furnished  by  a magnetized  mass  of  steel,  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, subject  to  the  influence  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  The 
amounts  of  the  so-called  north  and  south  magnetisms  in  each 
element  of  the  mass  are  equal,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  equal 
and  opposite  forces,  parallel  in  a rigorously  uniform  field  of 
force.  Thus  a compass-needle  experiences  from  the  earth’s 
magnetism  sensibly  a couple  (or  directive  action),  and  is  not 
sensibly  attracted  or  repelled  as  a whole. 


564.  If  three  forces,  acting  on  a rigid  body,  produce  equili- 
brium, their  directions  must  lie  in  one  plane ; and  must  all  meet 
in  one  point,  or  be  parallel.  For  the  proof  we  may  introduce ! 
a consideration  which  will  be  very  useful  to  us  in  investigations 
connected  with  the  statics  of  flexible  bodies  and  fluids. 


If  any  forces,  acting  on  a solid,  or  fluid  hody,  produce 
equilibrium,  we  may  suppose  any  portions  of  the  hody  to  become  | 
fixed,  or  rigid,  or  rigid  and  fixed,  without  destroying  the  equi^ 
librium. 


Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  above,  suppose  any  two, 
points  of  the  body,  respectively  in  the  lines  of  action  of  two  of 
the  forces,  to  be  fixed.  The  third  force  must  have  no  moment 
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)ut  the  line  joining  these  points ; in  other  words,  its  direction  physical 
st  pass  through  that  line.  As  any  two  points  in  the  lines  of 
ion  may  he  taken,  it  follows  that  the  three  forces  are  coplanar. 
d three  forces,  in  one  plane,  cannot  equilibrate  unless  their 
ections  are  parallel,  or  pass  through  a point. 

)65.  It  is  easy,  and  useful,  to  consider  various  cases  of  Equiiibri- 
ilibrium  when  no  forces  act  on  a rigid  body  but  gravity  tS  Sion 
the  pressures,  normal  or  tangential,  between  it  and  fixed  ^ 
ports.  Thus  if  one  given  point  only  of  the  body  be  fixed,  it 
vident  that  the  centre  of  inertia  must  be  in  the  vertical  line 
lough  this  point.  For  stable  equilibrium  the  centre  of  inertia 
d not  be  below  the  point  of  support  (§  566). 

166.  An  interesting  case  of  equilibrium  is  suggested  by  Rocking 
it  are  called  Kocking  Stones,  where,  whether  by  natural  or 
1^1 artificial  processes,  the  lower  surface  of  a loose  mass  of  rock 
mrn  into  a convex  or  concave,  or  anticlastic  form,  while  the 
of  rock  on  which  it  rests  in  equilibrium  may  be  convex 
oncave,  or  of  an  anticlastic  form.  A loaded  sphere  resting 
a spherical  surface  is  a particular  case, 
et  0,  0'  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  fixed,  and  rock- 
bodies  respectively,  when  in  the  position  of 
ilibrium.  Take  any  two  infinitely  small, 
al  arcs  PQ,  Pp ; and  at  Q make  the  angle 
equal  to  POp.  When,  by  displacement,  Q 
aji  p become  the  points  in  contact,  QR  will 
u^jlently  be  vertical;  and,  if  the  centre  of  inertia 
(?jwhich  must  be  in  OPO'  when  the  movable 
hcjy  is  in  its  position  of  equilibrium,  be  to  the 
le  of  QR,  the  equilibrium  will  obviously  be 
slide.  Hence,  if  it  be  below  P,  the  equilibrium 
i8i:able,  and  not  unless. 

flow  if  p and  a be  the  radii  of  curvature  OP, 
of  the  two  surfaces,  and  6 the  angle  POp,  the  angle  QO'R 

be  equal  to  — ; and  we  have  in  the  triangle  QO'R  (§  1 1:1) 


o^i 


wi! 


RO' 


sin  0 


sin 


+ p (approximately). 


Rocking 

stones. 


Equilibri- 
um, about 
an  axis, 


on  a fixed 
surface. 
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PR  = cj 


_ . 


0-  + /0  /3  + a-’ 

and  therefore,  for  stable  equilibrium, 


PG<-^ 

p + o 


If  the  lower  surface  be  plane,  p is  infinite,  and  the  condition 
becomes  (as  in  § 291) 

PG<ct. 


If  the  lower  surface  be  concave  the  sign  of  p must  be  changed, 
and  the  condition  becomes 


PO<-P^ 


I if 


which  cannot  be  negative,  since  p must  be  numerically  greater  & tii 
than  cr  in  this  case. 


567.  If  two  points  be  fixed,  the  only  motion  of  which  the  | 
system  is  capable  is  one  of  rotation  about  a fixed  axis.  The  jh 
centre  of  inertia  must  then  be  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  jii 
through  those  points.  For  stability  it  is  necessary  (§  566)  that  i 
the  centre  of  inertia  be  below  the  line  joining  them. 


ito 


568.  If  a rigid  body  rest  on  a frictional  fixed  surface  there 
will  in  general  be  only  three  points  of  contact;  and  the 
body  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  if  the  vertical  line  drawn 
from  its  centre  of  inertia  cuts  the  plane  of  these  three  points 
within  the  triangle  of  which  they  form  the  corners.  For  if  one 
of  these  supports  be  removed,  the  body  will  obviously  tend  to  j 


fall  towards  that  support.  Hence  each  of  the  three  prevents 
the  body  from  rotating  about  the  line  joining  the  other  two. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a body  stands  stably  on  an  inclined  plane  (if 
the  friction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  down)  w^hen 
the  vertical  line  drawn  through  its  centre  of  inertia  falls  within 
the  base,  or  area  bounded  by  the  shortest  line  which  can  he 
drawn  round  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  plane.  Hence  a, 
body,  which  cannot  stand  on  a horizontal  plane,  may  stand  on 
an  inclined  plane. 


i II 


I lia 


k 

IfK 
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69.  A curious  theorem,  due  to  Pappus,  but  commonly 
ibuted  to  Guldinus,  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  em- 
yed  with  advantage  in  some  cases  in  finding  the  centre  of 
vity  (or  centre  of  inertia)  of  a body.  It  is  obvious  from 
30.  If  a plane  closed  curve  revolve  through  any  angle  about 
axis  in  its  plane,  the  solid  content  of  the  surface  generated  is 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  curve  into  the  length  of  the 
6ih  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  area  of  the  curve ; 

the  area  of  the  curved  surface  is  equal  to  the  product 
ohhe  length  of  the  curve  into  the  length  of  the  path  described 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  curve. 

j 70.  The  general  principles  upon  which  forces  of  constraint 
i friction  are  to  be  treated  have  been  stated  above  (§§  293, 
, 452).  We  add  here  a few  examples  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
ing  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  equilibrium 
b rigid  body  in  some  of  the  more  important  practical  cases 
oiji  onstraint. 

[71.  The  application  of  statical  principles  to  the  Me- 
et fiical  Powers,  or  elementary  machines,  and  to  their  combi- 
nl  ons,  however  complex,  requires  merely  a statement  of  their 
ia^matical  relations  (as  in  §§  79,  85, 102,  &c.)  and  an  immediate 
tl  slation  into  Dynamics  by  Newton’s  principle  (§  269) ; or  by 
hilrange’s  Virtual  Velocities  (§§  289,  290),  with  special  atten- 
i*  to  the  introduction  of  forces  of  friction  as  in  § 452.  In  no 
cti|,  can  this  process  involve  further  difficulties  than  are  implied 
inbeking  the  geometrical  circumstances  of  any  infinitely  small 
diijiirbance,  and  in  the  subsequent  solution  of  the  equations 
torhich  the  translation  into  dynamics  leads  us.  We  will  not, 
tfe!  efore,  stop  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions ; but  will  take 
a jw  examples  of  no  very  great  difficulty,  before  quitting  for 
a |me  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  principles  already  de- 
^ eped  will  be  of  constant  use  to  us  in  the  remainder  of  the 
which  will  furnish  us  with  ever-recurring  opportunities 
'>f  kemplifying  their  use  and  mode  of  application. 

.3t  us  begin  with  the  case  of  the  Balance,  of  which  we 
pr«|nsed  (§  431)  to  give  an  investigation. 

VOL.  II. 


Pappus’ 

theorem. 


Mechanical 

powers. 
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572.  Ex.  I.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  must  not  jl 
coincide  with  the  knife-edge,  or  else  the  beam  would  rest  in- 
differently in  any  position.  We  shall  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 


that  the  arms  are  not  of  equal  length. 

Let  0 be  the  fulcrum,  Gr 
the  centre  of  gravity  of 


B 

a 


horizontal  line. 


beam,  M its  mass ; and  sup- 
pose that  with  loads  P and  ^ 
in  the  pans  the  beam  rests 
(as  drawn)  in  a ^ 
making  an  angle  0 with  thep 

. \l 


Taking  moments  about  0,  and,  for  convenience  (see  § 22 
using  gravitation  measurement  of  the  forces,  we  have 

Q (AB  cos  6 + OA  sin  6) M.  OG  smO  = F {AG  cos  6—  OA  siu 

From  this  we  find 

P.AG-Q.AB 


tan  6 = ~ 


(P+  ’AOA  + M.OG 
If  the  arms  be  equal  we  have 

(F-Q)AB 


tan  6 — 


(P4  Q)  OA-yM.OG 


ijlc 


Hence  the  Sensibility  (§  431)  is  greater,  (1)  as  the  arms  an 
longer,  (2)  as  the  mass  of  the  beam  is  less,  (3)  as  the  fulcrun 
is  nearer  to  the  line  joining  the  points  of  attachment  of  tlr 
pans,  (4)  as  the  fulcrum  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  gravity  o 
the  beam.  If  the  fulcrum  be  in  the  line  joining  the  points  C' 
attachment  of  the  pans,  the  sensibility  is  the  same  for  the  sam' 
difference  of  loads  in  the  pans. 


4] 


Ex.  II.  Find  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a rod  A 
resting  on  a frictionless  horizontal  rail  P,  its  lower  end  pressin 
against  a frictioiiless  vertical  wall  AG  parallel  to  the  rail. 

The  figure  represents  a vertical  section  through  the  rot, 
which  must  evidently  be  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  wa 
and  rail.  The  equilibrium  is  obviously  unstable.  j 


ki 


llj 
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The  only  forces  acting  are  three,  R the  pressure  of  the  wall  Examples. 

1 11-  1 O 1 P I ^ 1 , T Rod  with 

the  rod,  horizontal ; o that  oi  the  rail  on  the  rod,  perpendi-  Mctioniess 

...  1 1 constraint. 

ar  to  the  rod;  W the  weight 
oljthe  rod,  acting  vertically 
vnwards  at  its  centre  of 
vity.  If  the  half-length  of 
rod  be  a,  and  the  distance 
the  rail  from  the  wall  b, 
se  are  given — and  all  that 
('anted  to  fix  the  position  of 

lilibriiim  is  the  angle,  GAB,  which  the  rod  makes  with  the 

1.  If  we  call  it  6 we  have  AD  = . 

sin  6 

lesolving  horizontally,  R — S cos  ^ — 0 
vjjtically,  W — S sin  ^ = 0 

ting  moments  about  A 

S . AD  — . a sin  = 0, 

S.b-  W.asm^0  = 0 (3). 


(1), 

.(2). 


there  are  only  three  unknown  quantities  R,  S,  and  6,  these 
tl  ee  equations  contain  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 
I (2)  and  (3) 


sin^  0 = ~ , which  gives  6. 


a 


ind  by  (2) 

(1) 


s= 


w 


sin  6 ’ 

R = S cos  6 = W cot  0. 


'.ti 

ir! 

lil 

!)(' 


'jx.  III.  As  an  additional  example,  suppose  the  wall  and  iiod  con- 
to  be  frictional,  and  let  /jl  be  the  coefficient  of  statical  frictional 
ion  for  both.  If  the  rod  be  placed  in  the  position  of  equi- 
ium  just  investigated  for  the  case  of  no  friction,  none  will 
called  into  play,  for  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  motion  to 
ivercome.  If  the  end  A be  brought  lower  and  lower,  more 

8—2 
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Examptes.  and  more  friction  will  be  called  into  play  to  overcome  the  tend- 
strained  by  ency  of  the  rod  to  fall  between  the  wall  and  the  rail,  until  we 
surfaces.  come  to  a limiting  position  in  which  motion  is  about  to  com- 
mence. In  that  position  the  friction  at  ^ is  ya  times  the  pres- 
sure on  the  wall,  and  acts  upwards.  That  at  is  ya  times  the 
pressure  on  the  rod,  and  acts  in  the  direction  DB.  Putting 
GAD  — 6^  in  this  case,  our  three  equations  become 

-}-  ya/Sfj  sin  cos  =0 (1,), 

W — fjiR^  — sin  cos  = 0 (2j), 

Sfi  - Wa  sin^  6^  =0 (3,). 

The  directions  of  both  the  friction-forces  passing  through  A, 
neither  appears  in  (3^).  This  is  why  A is  preferable  to  any 
other  point  about  which  to  take  moments. 


By  eliminating  and  >5^^  from  these  equations  we  get 


— ^ sin^  6^  = p~  sin^  6^  (2  cos  0^  — p sin  6^) (4j), 


from  which  6^  is  to  be  found.  Then  is  known  from  (3,) 


and  from  either  of  the  others. 


If  the  end  A be  raised  above  the  position  of  equilibrium 
without  friction,  the  tendency  is  for  the  rod  to  fall  outside  the 
rail ; more  and  more  friction  will  be  called  into  play,  till  the 
position  of  the  rod  {6^  is  such  that  the  friction  reaches  its 
greatest  value,  p times  the  pressure.  We  may  thus  find| 
another  limiting  position  for  stability;  and  in  any  position^  fiii 
between  these  the  rod  is  in  equilibrium. 


It  is  useful  to  observe  that  in  this  second  case  the  direction; 
of  each  friction  is  the  opposite  to  that  in  the  former.  Hence, 
equations  of  the  first  case,  with  the  sign  of  p changed,  serve 
for  the  second  case.  Thus  for  6^,  by  (4^), 


1 — ^ sin®  PY  sin®  6^  (2  cos  p sin  0,). 


^411 


'lil 


\k. 
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Ex.  IV.  A rectangular  block  lies  on  a frictional  horizontal 
bne,  and  is  acted  on  by  a hori- 
^iital  force  whose  line  of  action 
ill  midway  between  two  of  the 
J'tical  sides.  Find  the  mag- 
ijude  of  the  force  when  just 
ficient  to  produce  motion, 
ai  whether  the  motion  will 
h of  the  nature  of  sliding  or 
Q rturning. 


f the  force  P is  on  the  point  of  overturning  the  body,  it  is 
dent  that  it  will  turn  about  the  edge  A,  and  therefore  the 
ssure,  R,  of  the  plane  and  the  friction,  8,  act  at  that  edge, 
r statical  conditions  are,  of  course, 

R=  W, 

S = P, 

Wb  = Pa, 

ere  b is  half  the  length  of  the  solid,  and  a the  distance  of  P 
the  plane.  From  these  we  have  8 = - W. 


-pow  S cannot  exceed  gR,  whence  we  must  not  have  - 

g,  ater  than  g,  if  it  is  to  be  possible  to  upset  the  body  by  a 

hi|izontal  force  in  the  line  given  for  P. 

i 

j\.  simple  geometrical  construction  enables  us  to  solve  this 
a;l  similar  problems,  and  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  merely  a 

g'l 

d 


phic  representation  of  the  above  process.  Thus  if  we  pro- 
e the  directions  of  the  applied  force,  and  of  the  weight,  to 
it  in  H,  and  make  at  A the  angle  BAK  whose  co-tangent 
he  coefficient  of  friction : there  will  be  a tendency  to  upset, 
aot,  according  as  H is  above,  or  below,  AK. 


^x.  V.  A mass,  such  as  a gate,  is  supported  by  two  rings, 
-dand  P,  which  pass  loosely  round  a vertical  post.  In  ecpii- 
ium,  it  is  obvious  that  at  A the  part  of  the  ring  nearest  tlie 


Examples. 
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frictional 
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mass,  and  at  B the  part  farthest  from  it,  will  be  in  contact  with 

the  post.  The  pressnres  exerted 


— 1 

p:>-i 

c 

1 M ' 

'W  1 

on  the  rings,  R and  8,  will  evi- 
dently be  in  the  directions  AC, 
GB,  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
which,  if  no  other  force  besides 
gravity  act  on  the  mass,  must 
meet  in  the  vertical  through  its 


centre  of  inertia.  And  it  is  obvious  that,  however  small  be  the 
coefficient  of  friction,  provided  there  be  any  force  of  friction  at 
all,  equilibrium  is  always  possible  if  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  from  the  post  be  great  enough  compared  with  the 
distance  between  the  rings. 

When  the  mass  is  just  about  to  slide  down,  the  full  amount 
of  friction  is  called  into  play,  and  the  angles  which  R and  S 
make  with  the  horizon  are  each  equal  to  the  sliding  angle.  If 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  gate  be  farther  from  the  post  than 
the  intersection  of  two  lines  drawn  from  A,  B,  at  the  sliding 
angles,  it  will  hang  stably  held  up  by  friction ; not  unless.  A 
force  pushing  upwards  at  Q^,  or  downwards  at  Q^,  will  remove 
the  tendency  to  fall ; but  a force  upwards  at  Q^,  or  downwards 
at  Q^,  will  produce  sliding. 

A similar  investigation  is  easily  applied  to  the  jamming  of  a 
sliding  piece  or  drawer,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  proper 
point  of  application  of  a force  to  move  it.  ^ 

573.  Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  equilibrium  of  a 
rigid  body,  we  propose,  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the 
deformation  of  elastic  solids,  to  consider  certain  intermediate 
cases,  in  each  of  which  we  make  a particular  assumption  the 
basis  of  the  investigation,  and  thereby  avoid  a very  considerable 
amount  of  analytical  difficulty. 


ilij:’ 


!!| 


ll])0I 


h 


il  til 


574.  Very  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  are  furnished  by 
the  statics  of  a flexible  and  inextensible  cord  or  chain,  fixed 
at  both  ends,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  any  forces.  The 
curve  in  which  the  chain  hangs  in  any  case  may  be  called  a 
Catenary,  although  the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  the  case  of 
a uniform  chain  acted  on  by  gravity  only. 


I fcl|s 

j 
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We  may  consider  separately  the  conditions  of  equi-  Three 
um  of  each  element;  or  we  may  apply  the  general  condition  investiga- 
'§fj92)  that  the  whole  potential  energy  is  a minimum,  in  the 
of  any  conservative  system  of  forces ; or,  especially  when 
ity  is  the  only  external  force,  we  may  consider  the  equi- 
um  of  Si.  finite  portion  of  the  chain  treated  for  the  time  as 
jyid  body  (§  564). 

76.  The  first  of  these  methods  gives  immediately  the  Equationsof 

. equilibrium 

e following  equations  of  equilibrium,  for  the  catenary  in  withrefer- 

jfal  : — tangent  and 

osculating 
plane. 

) The  rate  of  variation  of  the  tension  per  unit  of  length 
g the  cord  is  equal  to  the  tangential  component  of  the 
ied  force,  per  unit  of  length. 

1)  The  plane  of  curvature  of  the  cord  contains  the  normal 
ponent  of  the  applied  force,  and  the  centre  of  curvature  is 
he  opposite  side  of  the  arc  from  that  towards  which  this 
5 acts. 

The  amount  of  the  curvature  is  equal  to  the  normal 
cojiponent  of  the  applied  force  per  unit  of  length  at  any  point 
di|ded  by  the  tension  of  the  cord  at  the  same  point. 

he  first  of  these  is  simply  the  equation  of  equilibrium  of 
a|i||nfinitely  small  element  of  the  cord  relatively  to  tangential 
mdon.  The  second  and  third  express  that  the  component  of 
resultant  of  the  tensions  at  the  two  ends  of  an  infinitely 
11  arc,  along  the  normal  through  its  middle  point,  is  directly 
op)sed  and  is  equal  to  the  normal  applied  force,  and  is  equal 
he  whole  amount  of  it  on  the  arc.  For  the  plane  of  the 
l^ent  lines  in  which  those  tensions  act  is  (§  8)  the  plane 
urvature.  And  if  6 be  the  angle  between  them  (or  the  in- 
ely  small  angle  by  which  the  angle  between  their  positive 
ctions  falls  short  of  tt),  and  T the  arithmetical  mean  of 
thjr  magnitudes,  the  component  of  their  resultant  along  the 
bisecting  the  angle  between  their  positive  directions  is 
24un  rigorously:  or  TO,  since  6 is  infinitely  small.  Hence 
T(-  NBs,  if  8s  be  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  N8s  tlie  whole 
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ecJSuSium^  amount  of  normal  force  applied  to  it.  But  (§  9)  ^ = — if  p 

with  refer-  p ^ 

tangent  and  radius  of  curvature ; and  therefore 

osculating 

plane.  1 iY  * 


p r’ 

which  is  the  equation  stated  in  words  (3)  above. 


These  equations  are 
d 


(^S)- 

ds\  ds) 


<tX 


<tZ 


(1). 


if 


denote  the  length  of  the  cord  from  any  point  of  it,  to  a point 
P \ X,  y,  z the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  P;  X,  Y,  Z the  com- 
ponents of  the  applied  forces  at  P,  per  unit  mass  of  the  cord; 
the  mass  of  the  cord  per  unit  length  at  P ; and  T its  tension  at 
this  point. 


I] 


Integral  for  577.  From  (1)  of  § 576,  we  see  that  if  the  applied  forces 
on  each  particle  of  the  cord  constitute  a conservative  system, 


and  if  the  cord  be  homogeneous,  the  difference  of  the  tensions 
of  the  cord  at  any  two  points  of  it  when  hanging  in  equi- 
librium, is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  potential  (§  485)  of  the 
forces  between  the  positions  occupied  by  these  points.  Hence, 
whatever  be  the  position  where  the  potential  is  reckoned  zero, 
the  tension  of  the  string  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  potential 
at  the  position  occupied  by  it,  with  a constant  added. 


Cartesian  578.  Instead  of  considering  forces  along  and  perpendicular  ij 
equfiSum.  to  the  tangent,  we  may  resolve  all  parallel  to  any  fixed  direc- 


tion: and  we  thus  see  that  the  component  of  applied  force  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  chain  at  any  point  of  it,  must  be  equal  to 
the  rate  of  diminution  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cord,  of  the 
component  of  its  tension  parallel  to  the  fixed  line  of  this  com- 
ponent. By  choosing  any  three  fixed  rectangular  directions  we 
thus  have  the  three  differential  equations  convenient  for  the 
analytical  treatment  of  catenaries  b}^  the  method  of  rectangular 
co-ordinates. 


II 

of 

jiu 
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These  equations  afford  analytical  proofs  of  § 576,  (1),  (2),  and  Cartesian 
(3)  thus Multiplying  the  first  by  dx,  the  second  by 
the  third  by  dz,  adding  and  observing  that 


- equations  of 
, and  equilibrium. 


dx  , 
ds^ 

dx 

ds 

ds 

ds 

dz  j 

dz 

ds 

^ j dx^  4-  dy^  + dz^ 

- 

= 0, 

we 

have 

dT 

= — cr 

{Xdx  + 

Ydy  -f . 

Zdz) 

= - 

-^(x~  + y’^  + z 

\ ds  ds 

~ds) 

which  is 

(l)of§ 

576. 

Aga 

in. 

eliminating  dT  and  T, 

1 dz 
-d— 
ds 

dz  , 
-—d 
ds 

d^\ 

dsj 

) + r( 

^dz  dx 
Js^di 

dx . 

ds 

,dz'^ 

'dsj 

) ^ \ds  ds  ds  ds ) 

1=0 

which  (§§  9,  26)  shows  that  the  resultant  of  X,  T,  Z is  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  therefore  is  the  analytical  expression  of 

dx 


§ 576  (2).  Lastly,  multiplying  the  first  ^7  second  by 

d^ 

ds 

(• 


, and  the  third  by  d^ , and  adding,  we  find 

as 


T = 


Xd'^^^Yd'^.Zdf)ds 

ds  as  ds  J 


dzV 

Js) 


which  is  the  analytical  expression  of  § 576  (3). 


79.  The  same  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be  derived  Method  of 
the  energy  condition  of  equilibrium;  analytically  with 
i by  the  methods  of  the  calculus  of  variations. 

Let  V be  the  potential  at  {x,  z)  of  the  applied  forces  per  catenary 
unit  mass  of  the  cord.  The  potential  energy  of  any  given  length 
of  the  cord,  in  any  actual  position  between  two  given  fixed  points, 
will  be  fVa-ds. 

This  integral,  extended  through  the  given  length  of  the  cord 
between  the  given  points,  must  be  a minimum  ; while  the  in- 
definite integral,  s,  from  one  end  up  to  the  point  (a?,  y,  z)  remains 
unchanged  by  the  variations  in  the  positions  of  this  point. 

Hence,  by  the  calculus  of  variations, 

hfVads  4-  jXMs  = 0, 

where  X is  a function  of  x,  ?/,  z to  l)e  eliminated. 
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Catenary,  Now  cr  is  a function  of  s,  and  therefore  as  s does  not  vary 

when  x,y,  z are  changed  into  x+Bx,  y+By,  z+Bz,  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  same  particle  of  the  chain  in  another  position,  we  have 

8 (o-  F)  = 0-8  F=  - o-  {XBx  + YBij  + ZBz). 

Using  this,  and 

» 7 dxdBx  + dydBy  -f  dzdBz 

Bds  = , 

ds 

in  the  variational  equation ; and  integrating  the  last  term  by 
parts  according  to  the  usual  rule  j we  have 


aY+ 

rr  d / dz 

— \ For-fX^- 
ds\  ds 

Energy  whence  finally 

equation  of  *' 

equilibrium. 

-\ 

ds\ 

-bXo- 

= 0, 

-\ 

ds\ 

-f  Ya 

= 0, 

-\ 

ds  1 

[('''**)  5) 

-b  Za- 

= 0, 

which,  if  T be  put  for  F(t  + A,  are  the  same  as  the  equations  (1) 
of§  578. 

Common  580.  The  form  of  the  common  catenary  (§  574)  may  be  of 
course  investigated  from  the  differential  equations  (§  578)  of 
the  catenary  in  general.  It  is  convenient  and  instructive, 
however,  to  work  it  out  ah  initio  as  an  illustration  of  the  third 
method  explained  in  § 575. 


Third  method. — The  chain  being  in  equilibrium,  any  arc  of  it 
may  be  supposed  to  become  rigid  without  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium. The  only  forces  acting  on  this  rigid  body  are  the 
tensions  at  its  ends,  and  its  weight.  These  forces  being  three 
in  number,  must  be  in  one  plane  (§  564),  and  hence,  since  one 
of  them  is  vertical,  the  whole  curve  lies  in  a vertical  plane.  In 
this  plane  let  z^,  x^,  Zi,  Si,  belong  to  the  two  ends  of  the 

arc  which  is  supposed  rigid,  and  T^,  the  tensions  at  those 
points.  Resolving  horizontally  we  have 
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).] 


,dx  , 


Hence  -7-  is  constant  throughout  the  curve.  Resolving  verti- 
ds 

cally  we  have 


the  weight  of  unit  of  mass  being  now  taken  as  the  unit  of  force. 

dz 

Hence  if  be  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point,  where  ^ 
s = 0,  and  T the  tension  at  any  point  (a?,  z)  of  the  curve,  we  have 

(!)• 


Hence 


or 


T, 


d fdz 


C 

vA 


dxj 


" dx^  dx 


1 + 


f-Y 

\dx) 


(2). 


Integrating  we  have 


" (^) } c'- 

and  the  constant  is  zero  if  we  take  the  origin  so  that  = 0,  when 
dz 

— = 0,  i.e.,  where  the  chain  is  horizontal. 
dx 


Hence 


dz 

dx 


<»)’ 


whence 
and  by  integrating  again 


7 <r  <r 

dz  1 / 


This  may  be  written 


_ .1 


ta(€«+  e 


(4), 


the  ordinary  equation  of  the  catenary,  the  axis  of  x being  taken 
T 

at  a distance  a or  — “ below  the  horizontal  element  of  the  chain, 
or 


Catenary; 

eommon. 


Catenary : 
common. 


Relative 

kinetic 

problem 


Kinetic 
question 
relative  to 
catenary. 
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The  co-ordinates  of  that  element  are  therefore  a;  = 0,  | 

T i 

z-=~  = a.  The  latter  shows  that  j 

O' 

^0  = I 

or  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain  (and  therefore  : 
also  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  throughout)  is  the  ' 
weight  of  a length  a of  the  chain. 

Now,  by  (1),  T by  (4),  and  therefore  | 

the  tension  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a portion  of  ’ 
the  chain  equal  to  the  vertical  ordinate  at  that  point. 


581.  From  § 576  it  follows  immediately  that  if  a material 
particle  of  unit  mass  be  carried  along  any  catenary  with  a velo- 
city, s,  equal  to  T,  the  numerical  measure  of  the  tension  at  any 
point,  the  force  upon  it  by  which  this  is  done  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  resultant  of  the  applied  force  on  the  catenary  at 
this  point,  and  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  this  force  per  unit  of 
length,  multiplied  by  T.  For,  denoting  by  8 the  tangential 
and  (as  before)  by  N the  normal  component  of  the  applied 
force  per  unit  of  length  at  any  point  P of  the  catenary,  we 
have,  by  § 576  (1),  for  the  rate  of  variation  of  s per  unit 
length,  and  therefore  Ss  for  its  variation  per  unit  of  time.  That 
is  to  say, 

s=Ss  = 8T, 


\ Si 
nt 

I i 

j'li 
i ij 

i II 
i li 


or 


(§  259)  the  tangential  component  force  on  the  moving 
particle  is  equal  to  ST.  Again,  by  § 576  (3), 

T 


NT^—  = 


II 


or  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moving  particle  in  the  circle  of 
curvature  of  its  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  normal  component  of 
the  force  on  it,  is  equal  to  NT.  And  lastly,  by  (2)  this  force  j 
is  in  the  same  direction  as  A^.  We  see  therefore  that  the 
direction  of  the  whole  force  on  the  moving  particle  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  resultant  of  S and  N ; and  its  magnitude 
is  T times  the  magnitude  of  this  resultant. 


T 
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Or,  by  taking 


Kinetic 
question 
relative  to 
catenary. 


in  the  differential  equation  of  § 578,  we  have 


de 


= - TcrX, 


df 


- TaY, 


d^ 

df 


^-TaZ, 


which  proves  the  same  conclusion. 


When  o-  is  constant,  and  the  forces  belong  to  a conservative 
svstem,  if  V be  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the  cord,  we  have, 
by  § 578  (2),  T = ctV^G. 

Hence,  U ^ equations  become 


d^__(^  d^__(m 

djf  dx  ’ df  dy  ’ df  dz 


I The  integrals  of  these  equations  which  agree  with  the  catenary, 
j are  those  only  for  which  the  energy  constant  is  such  that 

“582.  Thus  we  see  how,  from  the  more  familiar  problems  Examples, 
lithe  kinetics  of  a particle,  we  may  immediately  derive  curious 
c 3es  of  catenaries.  For  instance : a particle  under  the  in- 
i ence  of  a constant  force  in  parallel  lines  moves  (Chap,  viil.) 

^1  a parabola  with  its  axis  vertical,  with  velocity  at  each  point 
cjual  to  that  generated  by  the  force  acting  through  a space 
fiual  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix.  Hence,  if  .3^  denote 
tjis  distance,  and /the  constant  force, 

I T=JW^ 


il  the  allied  parabolic  catenary ; and  the  force  on  the  catenary 
ij  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  is  equal  in  amount  per  unit  of 
hgth,  to 


J^fz 


or  V 


/ 

2z' 


Ipnce  if  the  force  on  the  catenary  be  that  of  gravity,  it  must 
Tve  its  axis  vertical  (its  vertex  downwards  of  course  for  stable 
<|uilibrium)  and  its  mass  per  unit  length  at  any  point  must  be 
dis^ersely  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance  of  this  point  above 
He  directrix.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  whole  weight  of 
‘ty  arc  of  it  is  proportional  to  its  horizontal  projection.  Or, 
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Examples. 


Catenary. 

Inverse 

problem. 


Catenary 

uniform 

strength. 


again,  as  will  be  proved  later  with  reference  to  the  motions  of 
comets,  a particle  moves  in  a parabola  under  the  influence  of  a 
force  towards  a fixed  point  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  this  point,  if  its  velocity  be  that  due  to  falling 


from  rest  at  an  infinite  distance.  This  velocity  being  at 

distance  r,  it  follows,  according  to  § 581,  that  a cord  will  hang 
in  the  same  parabola,  under  the  influence  of  a force  towards 
the  same  centre,  and  equal  to 


f ' ' V r ' 


If,  however,  the  length  of  the  cord  be  varied  between  two 
fixed  points,  the  central  force  still  following  the  same  law,  the 
altered  catenary  will  no  longer  be  parabolic:  but  it  will  be 
the  path  of  a particle  under  the  influence  of  a central  force 
equal  to 


since  (§581)  we  should  have. 


T=aV+G  = -.j^/^,dr  + 


instead  of 


583.  Or  if  the  question  be,  to  find  what  force  towards  a 
given  fixed  point,  will  cause  a cord  to  hang  in  any  given  plane 
curve  with  this  point  in  its  plane;  it  may  be  answered  im- 
mediately from  the  solution  of  the  corresponding  problem  in 
“ central  forces.” 


But  the  general  equations,  § 578,  are  always  easily  ap- 
plicable; as,  for  instance,  to  the  following  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  not  practically  useful,  inverse  case  of  the  gravitation 
catenary : — 

Find  the  section,  at  each  point,  of  a chain  of  uniform 
material,  so  that  when  its  ends  are  fixed  the  tension  at  each  point 
may  he  proportional  to  its  section  at  that  point.  Find  also  the 
form  of  the  Curve,  called  the  Catenary  of  Uniform  Strength,  rn 
which  it  will  hang. 
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Here,  as  the  only  external  force  is  gravity,  the  chain  is  in  a Catenary  of 
vertical  plane — in  which  we  may  assume  the  horizontal  axis  of  x strength, 
to  lie.  If  ft  be  the  weight  of  the  chain  at  the  point  {x,  ;s) 
reckoned  per  unit  of  length  ; our  equations  [§  578  (1)]  become 


/X. 


But,  by  hypothesis  Toofi.  Let  it  be  5ft.  Hence,  by  the  first 
equation,  if  ft,,  be  the  value  of  fji  at  the  lowest  point 

ds 


whence,  by  the  second  equation, 

'dz 


d 

ds 


\dxj 


1 ds 
h dx 


or 


(£z 

dx^ 


^ (i 


Integrating  we  find 


tan' 


dz 

dx 


X 

5’ 


no  constant  being  required  if  we  take  the  axis  of  x so  as  to  touch 
the  curve  at  its  lowest  point.  Integrating  again  we  have 

I = - log  cos  I , 

no  constant  being  added,  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest 
point.  We  may  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

00  ^ 
sec  T-  = ip . 


I 


From  this  form  of  the  equation  we  see  that  the  curve  has  vertical 
asymptotes  at  a horizontal  distance  irh  from  each  other.  Hence 
Trh  is  the  greatest  possible  span,  if  the  ends  are  on  the  same 
level,  or  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  greatest  possible  span 
if  they  be  not  on  the  same  level ; h denoting  the  length  of  a 
uniform  rod  or  wire  of  the  material  equal  in  weight  to  the 
tension  of  the  catenary  at  any  point,  and  equal  in  sectional  area 
to  the  sectional  area  of  the  catenary  at  the  same  point.  The 
greatest  possible  value  of  h is  the  “ length  modulus  of  rupture  ” 
(§§  687,  688  below). 


I 
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Flexible  584.  When  a perfectly  flexible  string  is  stretched  over  a | 
smooth  smooth  surface,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force  throughout  its  f 

siirfcic6*  ^3 

length  than  the  resistance  of  this  surface,  it  will,  when  in  i 
stable  equilibrium,  lie  along  a line  of  minimum  length  on  the  f 
surface,  between  any  two  of  its  points.  For  (§  564)  its  equili-  P 
brium  can  be  neither  disturbed  nor  rendered  unstable  by  I 
placing  staples  over  it,  through  which  it  is  free  to  slip,  at  any  P 
two  points  where  it  rests  on  the  surface : and  for  the  inter-  P 
mediate  part  the  energy  criterion  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  \f 
just  stated.  ||j 


There  being  no  tangential  force  on  the  string  in  this  case, 
and  the  normal  force  upon  it  being  along  the  normal  to  the 
surface,  its  osculating  plane  (§  576)  must  cut  the  surface  every- 
where at  right  angles.  These  considerations,  easily  translated 
into  pure  geometry,  establish  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
geodetic  lines  on  any  surface.  The  analytical  investigations 
of  §§  578,  579,  when  adapted  to  the  case  of  a chain  of  not  given 
length,  stretched  between  two  given  points  on  a given  smooth 
surface,  constitute  the  direct  analytical  demonstration  of  this 
property. 


jt 

jtr 


i II 

:i  is 


On  rough 
surface. 


Rope  coiled 
about  rough 
cylinder. 


In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
the  same  at  every  point,  and  the  pressure  of  the  surface 
upon  it  is  [§  576  (3)]  at  each  point  proportional  to  the  curvature 
of  the  string. 

585.  No  real  surface  being  perfectly  smooth,  a cord  or  chain 

may  rest  upon  it  when  stretched  over  so  great  a length  of  a 
geodetic  on  a convex  rigid  body  as  to  be  not  of  minimum  length 
between  its  extreme  points  : but  practically,  as  in  tying  a cord 
round  a ball,  for  permanent  security  it  is  necessary,  by  staples 
or  otherwise,  to  constrain  it  from  lateral  slipping  at  successive 
points  near  enough  to  one  another  to  make  each  free  portion  a 
true  minimum  on  the  surface.  ^ 

586.  A very  important  practical  case  is  supplied  by  the 
consideration  of  a rope  wound  round  a rough  cylinder.  We 
may  suppose  it  to  lie  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  as  we 
thus  simplify  the  question  very  considerably  without  sensibly 
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lurinff  the  utility  of  the  solution.  To  simplify  still  further,  we  Rope  coiled 
11  i n 1^1  . aboutrough 

all  suppose  that  no  lorces  act  on  the  rope,  but  tensions  and  cylinder. 

reaction  of  the  cylinder.  In  practice  this  is  equivalent  to 

supposition  that  the  tensions  and  reactions  are  very  large 

npared  with  the  weight  of  the  rope  or  chain;  which,  how- 

3r,  is  inadmissible  in  some  important  cases ; especially  such 

occur  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  brakes  for  laying 

SjDmarine  cables,  to  dynamometers,  and  to  windlasses  (or 

)stans  with  horizontal  axes). 

[f  Rhe  the  normal  reaction  of  the  cylinder  per  unit  of  length 
dthe  cord,  at  any  point;  T and  T + BT  the  tensions  at  the 
€ jremities  of  an  arc  Bs ; B6  the  inclination  of  these  lines  ; we 
Ijire,  as  in  § 576, 

TBe  = RBs. 


d the  friction  called  into  play  is  evidently  equal  to  BT. 
len  the  rope  is  about  to  slip,  the  friction  has  its  greatest 
ue,  and  then 

BT  = fxRBs  imTBO, 

is  gives,  by  integration, 

2’=  T/-\ 

Si  wing  that,  for  equal  successive  amounts  of  integral  curva- 
tile  (§  10),  the  tension  of  the  rope  augments  in  geometrical 
plgression.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes  involved, 
3i|ipose  fjb—  0'25,  6=  27r,  then 

T=  4-8lTo  approximately. 


I 


ace  if  the  rope  be  wound  three  times  round  the  post  or 
cj!inder  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  of  its  ends,  when  motion  is 
aljut  to  commence,  is 

(4'81)^  : 1 or  about  111  ; 1. 

fjis  we  see  how,  by  the  aid  of  friction,  one  man  may  easily 
click  the  motion  of  a large  ship,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ccjing  a rope  a few  times  round  a post.  This  application  of 
fi*|tion  is  of  great  importance  in  many  other  uses,  especially 
fDjdynamometers. 
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Rope  coiled 
about  rough 
cylinder. 


Elastic  wire. 


Elastic  wire, 
fibre,  bar, 
rod,  lamina, 
or  beam. 


587.  With  the  aid  of  the  preceding  investigations,  the 
student  may  easily  work  out  for  himself  the  formulae  expressing 
the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  a cord  under  the  action 
of  any  forces,  and  constrained  by  a rough  surface ; they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  or  interest  to  find  a place  here. 


588.  An  elongated  body  of  elastic  material,  which  for 
brevity  we  shall  generally  call  a Wire,  bent  or  twisted  to  any  ij 
degree,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  radius  of  curva-  I 
ture  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  twist  (§  119)  are  everywhere 
very  great  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  transverse  dimen- 
sion, presents  a case  in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  solution  of 
the  general  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid  is  * 
either  obtainable  in  finite  terms,  or  is  reducible  to  compara- 
tively easy  questions  agreeing  in  mathematical  conditions  with 
some  of  the  most  elementary  problems  of  hydrokinetics,  elec- 
tricity, and  thermal  conduction.  And  it  is  only  for  the  deter-  j, 
mination  of  certain  constants  depending  on  the  section  of  the 
wire  and  the  elastic  quality  of  its  substance,  which  measure  its 
flexural  and  torsional  rigidity,  that  the  solutions  of  these  pro- 
blems are  required.  When  the  constants  of  flexure  and  torsion 
are  known,  as  we  shall  now  suppose  them  to  be,  whether  from 
theoretical  calculation  or  experiment,  the  investigation  of  the 
form  and  twist  of  any  length  of  the  wire,  under  the  influence 
of  any  forces  which  do  not  produce  a violation  of  the  condition  5 1 
stated  above,  becomes  a subject  of  mathematical  analysis 
volving  only  such  principles  and  formulae  as  those  that  con:f|| 
stitute  the  theory  of  curvature  (§§  5 — 13)  and  twist  (§§  119— ii  j 
123)  in  geometry  or  kinematics.  i ( 


i 


589.  Before  entering  on  the  general  theory  of  elastic  solids,; 
we  shall  therefore,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  in  § 573, 
examine  the  dynamic  properties  and  investigate  the  conditions; 
of  equilibrium  of  a perfectly  elastic  wire,  without  admitting; 
any  other  condition  or  limitation  of  the  circumstances  than 
what  is  stated  in  § 588,  and  without  assuming  any  speciah 
quality  of  isotropy,  or  of  crystalline,  fibrous  or  laminated  struC';| 
ture  in  the  substance.  The  following  short  geometrical  digres-;] 
sion  is  a convenient  preliminary  : — 
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590.  The  geometrical  composition  of  curvatures  with  one 
nother,  or  with  rates  of  twist,  is  obvious  from  the  definition 
Ind  principles  regarding  curvature  gwen  above  in  §§  5 — 13 
nd  twist  in  §§  119 — 123,  and  from  the  composition  of  angular 
elocities  explained  in  § 96.  Thus  if  one  line,  of  a rigid 
ody  be  always  held  parallel  to  the  tangent,  PT,  at  a point  P 
loving  with  unit  velocity  along  a curve,  whether  plane  or 
irtuous,  it  will  have,  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  and 

) the  radius  of  curvature  (that  is  to  say,  perpendicular  to  the 
sculating  plane),  an  angular  velocity  numerically  equal  to  the 
arvature.  The  body  may  besides  be  made  to  rotate  with  any 
Qgular  velocity  round  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a line  of  it, 

be  kept  always  parallel  to  a transverse  (§  120)  PA,  the 
iimponent  angular  velocity  of  the  rigid  body  round  will 
b every  instant  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  twist  ” (§  120)  of  the 
ansverse  round  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  Again,  the  angular 
docity  round  may  be  resolved  into  components  round 

0 lines  ©H,  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  to  ; 

jid  the  whole  curvature  of  the  curve  may  be  resolved  accord- 
gly  into  two  component  curvatures  in  planes  perpendicular 
those  two  lines  respectively.  The  amounts  of  these  com- 
nent  curvatures  are  of  course  equal  to  the  whole  curvature 
^ultiplied  by  the  cosines  of  the  respective  inclinations  of  the 
|;culating  plane  to  these  planes.  And  it  is  clear  that  each 
|)mponent  curvature  is  simply  the  curvature  of  the  projection 
i|*the  actual  curve  on  its  plane*. 

Ijji  591.  Besides  showing  how  the  constants  of  flexural  and 
j'rsional  rigidity  are  to  be  determined  theoretically  from  the 
irm  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  wire,  and  the  proper  data 
|i)  to  the  elastic  qualities  of  its  substance,  the  complete  theory 
,mply  indicates  that,  provided  the  conditional  limit  (§  588) 
I deformation  is  not  exceeded,  the  following  laws  will  be 
t |)eyed  by  the  wire  under  stress  : — 


* The  curvature  of  the  projection  of  a curve  on  a plane  inclined  at  an 
gle  a to  the  osculating  plane,  is  (l//3)cosa  if  the  plane  be  parallel  to  the 
ijagent;  and  l/pcos^a  if  it  be  i)arallel  to  the  principal  normal  (or  radius  of 
isolute  curvature).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  cither  of  these  expres- 
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Let  the  whole  mutual  action  between  the  parts  of  the 
wire  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross  section  at  any  point  (being  of 
course  the  action  of  the  matter  infinitely  near  this  plane  on  one 
side,  upon  the  matter  infinitely  near  it  on  the  other  side),  be 
reduced  to  a single  force  through  any  point  of  the  section  and  a 
single  couple.  Then — 


I.  The  twist  and  curvature  of  the  wire  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  section  are  independent  of  the  force,  and  depend  solely 
on  the  couple. 


II.  The  curvatures  and  rates  of  twist  producible  by  any 
several  couples  separately,  constitute,  if  geometrically  com- 
pounded, the  curvature  and  rate  of  twist  which  are  actually 
produced  by  a mutual  action  equal  to  the  resultant  of  those 
couples. 


592.  It  may  be  added,  although  not  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  there  is  one  determinate  point  in  the 
cross  section  such  that  if  it  be  chosen  as  the  point  to  which 
the  forces  are  transferred,  a higher  order  of  approximation  is 
obtained  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws  than  if  any  other 
point  of  the  section  be  taken.  That  point,  which  in  the  case 
of  a wire  of  substance  uniform  through  its  cross  section  is  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  area  of  the  section,  we  shall  generally 
call  the  elastic  centre,  or  the  centre  of  elasticity,  of  the  section. 
It  has  also  the  following  important  property: — The  line  of 
elastic  centres,  or,  as  we  shall  call  it,  the  elastic  central  line, 
remains  sensibly  unchanged  in  length  to  whatever  stress  within 
our  conditional  limits  (§  588)  the  wire  be  subjected.  The  elon- 
gation or  contraction  produced  by  the  neglected  resultant  force, 
if  this  is  in  such  a direction  as  to  produce  any,  will  cause  the 
line  of  rigorously  no  elongation  to  deviate  only  infinitesimally 
from  the  elastic  central  line,  in  any  part  of  the  wire  finitely 
curved.  It  will,  however,  clearly  cause  there  to  be  no  line  of 
rigorously  unchanged  length,  in  any  straight  part  of  the  wire : 
but  as  the  whole  elongation  would  be  infinitesimal  in  compari- 
sion  with  the  effective  actions  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
this  case  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  preceding  statement. 
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593.  Considering  now  a wire  of  uniform  constitution  and 
jure  throughout,  and  naturally  straight;  let  any  two  planes 
reference  perpendicular  to  one  another  through  its  elastic 
ntral  line  when  straight,  cut  the  normal  section  through 
in  the  lines  PK  and  PL.  These  two  lines  (supposed  to 
long  to  the  substance,  and  move  with  it)  will  remain  in- 
litely  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  to  the  tan- 
nt,  PT,  to  the  central  line,  however  the  wire  may  be  bent 
twisted  within  the  conditional  limits.  Let  k and  A be  the 
mponent  curvatures  (§  590)  in  the  two  planes  perpendicular 
PK  and  PL  through  PT,  and  let  t be  the  twist  (§  120)  of 
e wire  at  P.  We  have  just  seen  (§  590)  that  if  P be  moved 
a unit  rate  along  the  curve,  a rigid  body  with  three  rectan- 
jlar  axes  of  reference  ©H,  kept  always  parallel  to 

|r,  PP,  PP,  will  have  angular  velocities  k,  A,  t round  those 
es  respectively.  Hence  if  the  point  P and  the  lines  PP, 

I?”,  PL  be  at  rest  while  the  wire  is  bent  and  twisted  from  its 
strained  to  its  actual  condition,  the  lines  of  reference  P'K, 

P'T'  through  any  point  P'  infinitely  near  P,  will  ex- 
ience  a rotation  compounded  of  k . PP'  round  P'K,  A . PP' 
nd  P'L',  and  t . PP'  round  FT'. 

>94.  Considering  now  the  elastic  forces  called  into  action.  Potential 

jj  . . . energy  of 

M see  that  if  these  constitute  a conservative  system,  the  work  elastic  force 

“ , in  bent  ana 

iiuired  to  bend  and  twist  any  part  of  the  wire  from  its  un-  twisted 
^jained  to  its  actual  condition,  depends  solely  on  its  figure  in 
tjjse  two  conditions.  Hence  if  w . PP'  denote  the  amount  of 
fjs  work,  for  the  infinitely  small  length  PP'  of  the  rod,  w 
Diist  be  a function  of  /c,  A,  r ; and  therefore  if  K,  Ij,  T denote 
ti5  components  of  the  couple-resultant  of  all  the  forces  which 
act  on  the  section  through  P'  to  hold  the  part  PP'  in  its 
Wjrined  state,  it  follows,  from  §§  240,  272,  274,  that 

K^k  = ^,iW,  LS\  = Sx'iv,  TSt  = hjW  (1), 


ere  8^^,  h)^w,  denote  the  augmentations  of  tu  due  respec- 

^ tibly  to  infinitely  small  augmentations  ^k,  8A,  8t,  of  k,  A,  r. 

If 

ri  *>95.  Now  however  much  the  shape  of  any  finite  length  of 
lijitli  wire  may  be  changed,  the  condition  of  § 588  recpiires 
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energy^of  clearly  tliat  the  changes  of  shape  in  each  infinitely  small  part, 
kTben/and^  Strain  (§  154)  of  the  substance,  shall  be 

fisted  everywhere  very  small  (infinitely  small  in  order  that  the  theory 
may  be  rigorously  applicable).  Hence  the  principle  of  super- 
position [§  591,  II.]  shows  that  if  k,  X,  t be  each  increased  or 
diminished  in  one  ratio,  K,  L,  T will  be  each  increased  or 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio:  and  consequently  w in  the 
duplicate  ratio,  since  the  angle  through  which  each  couple  acts 
is  altered  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  the  couple ; or,  in 
algebraic  language,  -m;  is  a homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 

Ky  \y  T. 


Thus  if  A,  By  Gy  ay  6,  c denote  six  constants,  we  have 


w — |^(Ak^ -f-  B\^  + GP  + 2aXT  -f  26tk  -t-  2ci<\)  ...  . 

(2). 

Compo- 
nents of 
restituent 
couple. 

Hence,  by  § 594  (1), 

K = Ak  -}-  cX  -f  5t  ] 

L = ck  + B\  +aT  1 

T = bK  -h  aX  -1-  Cri 

(3). 

if 


; 01 

fd 


By  the  known  reduction  of  the  homogeneous  quadratic  function, 
these  expressions  may  of  course  be  reduced  to  the  following 
simple  forms : — 

Ijr,=  Jja  = A„^aJ 


■(i)> 


where  3-^, 


, are  linear  functions  of  k,  X,  t.  And  if  these 
functions  are  restricted  to  being  the  expressions  for  the  com- 
ponents round  three  rectangular  axes,  of  the  rotations  k,  X,  t 
viewed  as  angular  velocities  round  the  axes  PA",  PZ,  PP,  the 
positions  of  the  new  axes,  BQ^y  PQ^y  Pft,  and  the  values  of  ii, 
A^y  A^  are  determinate;  the  latter  being  the  roots  of  the  deter-, 
minant  cubic  [§  181  (11)]  founded  on  (^,  P,  (7,  a,  5,  c).  Hence 
we  conclude  that 


Three  prin- 
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Three 

principal 


596.  There  are  in  general  three  determinate  rectanguLai 
directions,  PQ^,  PQ^,  PQ^,  through  any  point  P of  the  middk 
line  of  a wire,  such  that  if  opposite  couples  be  applied  to  anj 
two  parts  of  the  wire  in  planes  perpendicular  to  any  one  o 
them,  every  intermediate  part  will  experience  rotation  in  i 
plane  parallel  to  those  of  the  balanced  couples.  The  moment 
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ithe  couples  required  to  produce  unit  rate  of  rotation  round 
ese  three  axes  are  called  the  principal  torsion-flexure  rigidities 
the  wire.  They  are  the  elements  denoted  by  A^  in 

e preceding  analysis. 

597.  If  the  rigid  body  imagined  in  § 593  have  moments  of 
isrtia  equal  to  A^,  A^,  round  three  principal  axes  through 
{ kept  always  parallel  to  the  principal  torsion-flexure  axes 
1 rough  P,  while  P moves  at  unit  rate  along  the  wire,  its 
nment  of  momentum  round  any  axis  (§§  281,  236)  will  be 
(iual  to  the  moment  of  the  component  torsion-flexure  couple 
lund  the  parallel  axis  through  P 


1598.  The  form  assumed  by  the  wire  when  balanced  under 

15  influence  of  couples  round  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 
of  course  a uniform  helix  having  a line  parallel  to  it  for  axis, 
d lying  on  a cylinder  whose  radius  is  determined  by  the 
adition  that  the  whole  rotation  of  one  end  of  the  wire  from 
unstrained  position,  the  other  end  being  held  fixed,  is  equal 
the  amount  due  to  the  couple  applied. 


Let  I be  the  length  of  the  wire  from  one  end,  P,  held  fixed,  to 
the  other  end,  E\  where  a couple,  P,  is  applied  in  a plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  axis  PQ^  through  any  point  of  the 

wire.  The  rotation  being  [§  595  (4)]  at  the  rate  , per  unit 

of  length,  amouncs  on  the  whole  ^ therefore  is  the 

angular  space  occupied  by  the  helix  on  the  cylinder  on  which  it 
lies.  Hence  if  r denote  the  radius  of  this  cylinder,  and  i^  the 
inclination  of  the  helix  to  its  axis  (being  the  inclination  of  PQ^ 
to  the  length  of  the  wire),  we  have 


LI  j . . 

r -r  =t  sm  : 

A, 


whence 


sini, 

Z 


(5), 


torsion- 

llexure 

rigidities. 


Three  prin- 
cipal or  nor- 
mal spirals. 
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599.  In  the  most  important  practical  cases,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  those  namely  in  which  the  substance  is  either  “ iso- 
tropic,” as  is  the  case  sensibly  with  common  metallic  wires, 
or,  as  in  rods  or  beams  of  fibrous  or  crystalline  structure,  with 
an  axis  of  elastic  symmetry  along  the  length  of  the  piece,  one 
of  the  three  normal  axes  of  torsion  and  flexure  coincides 
with  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  the  two  others  are  perpendi- 
cular to  it;  the  first  being  an  axis  of  pure  torsion,  and  the  two 
others  axes  of  pure  flexure.  Thus  opposing  couples  round  the 
axis  of  the  wire  twist  it  simply  without  bending  it ; and  op- 
posing couples  in  either  of  the  two  principal  planes  of  flexure, 
bend  it  into  a circle.  The  unbent  straight  line  of  the  wdre, 
and  the  circular  arcs  into  which  it  is  bent  by  couples  in  the 
two  principal  planes  of  flexure,  are  what  the  three  principal 
spirals  of  the  general  problem  become  in  this  case. 

A simple  proof  that  the  twist  must  be  uniform  (§  123)  is  j 
found  by  supposing  the  whole  wire  to  turn  round  its  curved 
axis ; and  remarking  that  the  work  done  by  a couple  at  one 
end  must  be  equal  to  that  undone  at  the  other. 


Case  of  600.  In  the  more  particular  case  in  which  two  principal 
biiityfnaii  rigidities  against  flexure  are  equal,  every  plane  through  the 
directions,  jg  ^ principal  plane  of  flexure,  and  the 

rigidity  against  flexure  is  equal  in  all.  This  is  clearly  the  case  j 
with  a common  round  wire,  or  rod:  or  with  one  of  square  i 
section.  It  will  be  shown  later  to  be  the  case  for  a rod  of  j 
isotropic  material  and  of  any  form  of  normal  section  which  is 
‘‘  kinetically  symmetrical,”  § 285,  round  all  axes  in  its  plane 
through  its  centre  of  inertia. 

601.  In  this  case,  if  one  end  of  the  rod  or  wire  be  held 
fixed,  and  a couple  be  applied  in  any  plane  to  the  other  end,, 
a uniform  spiral  (or  helical)  form  will  be  produced  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  couple.  The  lines  of  thei 
substance  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spiral  are  not,  how^evei” 
parallel  to  their  original  positions,  as  (§  598)  in  each  of  the 
three  principal  spirals  of  the  general  problem:  and  line5 
traced  along  the  surface  of  the  wire  parallel  to  its  lengtl  i 
when  straight,  become  as  it  were  secondary  spirals,  circling; 
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i-ound  the  main  spiral  formed  by  the  central  line  of  the  Case  of 

1 1 • equal  flexi- 

leformed  wire;  instead  of  being  all  spirals  oi  equal  step,  as  in  biiityinaii 


ach  one  of  the  principal  spirals  of  the  general  problem.  Lastly, 
n the  present  case,  if  we  suppose  the  normal  section  of  the 
jvire  to  be  circular,  and  trace  uniform  spirals  along  its  surface 
Ijvhen  deformed  in  the  manner  supposed  (two  of  which,  for 
nstance,  are  the  lines  along  which  it  is  touched  by  the  in- 
icribed  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder),  these  lines  do  not 
lecome  straight,  but  become  spirals  laid  on  as  it  were  round 
[he  wire,  when  it  is  allowed  to  take  its  natural  straight  and 
iintwisted  condition. 


directions. 


Let,  in  § 595,  PQ^  coincide  with  the  central  line  of  the  wire, 
and  let  A,  and  A^  = A^  = P ; so  that  A measures  the  rigidity 
of  torsion  and  B that  of  flexure.  One  end  of  the  wire  being 
held  fixed,  let  a couple  G be  applied  to  the  other  end,  round  an 
axis  inclined  at  an  angle  0 to  the  length.  The  rates  of  twist  and 
of  flexure  each  per  unit  of  length,  according  to  (4)  of  § 595, 
will  be 


^cos  0 


A 


and 


G sin  6 


B 


respectively.  The  latter  being  (§  9)  the  same  thing  as  the 
curvature,  and  the  inclination  of  the  spiral  to  its  axis  being  0,  it 


follows  (§  126,  or  § 590,  footnote)  that 


B sin  6 


G 


is  the  radius  of 


curvature  of  its  projection  on  a plane  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
that  is  to  say,  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  spiral  lies. 


I A wire  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions  may  clearly  Wire  ^ ^ 

lie  held  in  any  specifled  spiral  form,  and  twisted  to  any  stated  any  given 

, ; . , , , . , , spiral  and 

iegree,  by  a determinate  force  and  couple  applied  at  one  end,  twist, 
be  other 


end  being  held  flxed.  The  direction  of  the  force 
aust  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and,  with  the  couple, 
aust  constitute  a system  of  which  this  line  is  (§  559)  the 
entral  axis:  since  otherwise  there  could  not  be  the  same 
lystem  of  balancing  forces  in  every  normal  section  of  the 
|piral.  All  this  may  be  seen  clearly  by  supposing  the  wire  to 
e first  brought  by  any  means  to  the  specified  condition  of 
rain;  then  to  have  rigid  planes  rigidly  attached  to  its  two 
lids  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  these  planes  to  be  rigidly 
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"Wire 

strained  to 
Tjoy  given 
spiral  and 
twist. 


connected  by  a bar  lying  in  this  line.  The  spiral  wire  now 
left  to  itself  cannot  but  be  in  equilibrium:  although  if  it  be 
too  long  (according  to  its  form  and  degree  of  twist)  the  equili- 
brium may  be  unstable.  The  force  along  the  central  axis,  and 
the  couple,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that,  when 
the  force  is  transferred  after  Poinsot’s  manner  to  the  elastic 
centre  of  any  normal  section,  they  give  two  couples  together 
equivalent  to  the  elastic  couples  of  flexure  and  torsion. 

Let  a be  the  inclination  of  the  spiral  to  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  axis ; r the  radius  of  the  cylinder  on  which  it  lies  ; t the 
rate  of  twist  given  to  the  wire  in  its  spiral  form.  The  curvature 


is  (§  126)  equal  to 


cos  a 


; and  its  plane,  at  any  point  of  the  ? 


spiral,  being  the  plane  of  the  tangent  to  the  spiral  and  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  through  that  point,  is  inclined  at  the 
angle  a to  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hence  the  com- 
ponents in  this  plane,  and  in  the  plane  through  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  flexural  couple,  are  respectively 


ifli 


B cos^  a . B cos^  a . 

cos  a,  and  sin  a. 


T r 

Also,  the  components  of  the  torsional  couple,  in  the  same  planes, 
are  .drsina,  and  —At cos  a.  _ 

Hence,  for  equilibrium. 


fire 

bp 


mi 


^cos"a  . V 

6r  = cos  a 4-  At  sin  a 1 « 


^ B cos*  a . , 

Rr  = sin  a — At  cos  a 


I tk 


which  give  explicitly  the  values,  G and  R,  of  the  couple  and  force^ 


required,  the  latter  being  reckoned  as  positive  when  its  directioD 
is  such  as  to  pull  out  the  spiral,  or  when  the  ends  of  the 


supposed  above  are  pressed  inwards  by  the  plates  attached 
ends  of  the  spiral. 


au'cctioD  I. 

rigid  bai*  I 
ed  to  th(  I 


ou 


If  we  make  = 0,  we  fall  back  on  the  case  considered  previ'  i 
sly  (§  601).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  G = 0y  we  havej  f 


1 B cos^  a 


T = T -7—  , 

r A sin  a 


and 


B cos*  a At 


r sin  a 
from  which  we  conclude  that 


r cos  a 
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503.  A wire  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions  may  be 
d in  any  stated  spiral  form  by  a simple  force  along  its  axis 
,ween  rigid  pieces  rigidly  attached  to  its  two  ends,  provided 
it,  along  with  its  spiral  form,  a certain  degree  of  twist  be 
i en  to  it.  The  force  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  its 
iment  round  the  perpendicular  through  any  point  of  the 
ral  to  its  osculating  plane  at  that  point,  must  be  equal 
i opposite  to  the  elastic  unbending  couple.  The  degree  of 
ist  is  that  due  (by  the  simple  equation  of  torsion)  to  the 
I>ment  of  the  force  thus  determined,  round  the  tangent  at 
point  of  the  spiral.  The  direction  of  the  force  being, 
ording  to  the  preceding  condition,  such  as  to  press  together 
} ends  of  the  spiral,  the  direction  of  the  twist  in  the  wire  is 
dposite  to  that  of  the  tortuosity  (§9)  of  its  central  curve. 

1504.  The  principles  and  formulae  (§§  598,  603)  with  which 
have  just  been  occupied  are  immediately  applicable  to  the 
jory  of  spiral  springs ; and  we  shall  therefore  make  a short 
^jjression  on  this  curious  and  important  practical  subject  before 
(Cjnpleting  our  investigation  of  elastic  curves. 


A.  common  spiral  spring  consists  of  a uniform  wire  shaped 
tifmanently  to  have,  when  unstrained,  the  form  of  a regular 
ijlix,  with  the  principal  axes  of  flexure  and  torsion  everywhere 
f^jiilarly  situated  relatively  to  the  curve.  When  used  in  the 
||l)per  manner,  it  is  acted  on,  through  arms  or  plates  rigidly  at- 
ihed  to  its  ends,  by  forces  such  that  its  form  as  altered  by  them 
ijj still  a regular  helix.  This  condition  is  obviously  fulfilled  if 
(jie  terminal  being  held  fixed)  an  infinitely  small  force  and 
iljinitely  small  couple  be  applied  to  the  other  terminal  along 
1 3 axis  and  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  the  force  and 
CLiple  be  increased  to  any  degree,  and  always  kept  along  and 
lithe  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  altered  spiral.  It 
vjuld,  however,  introduce  useless  complication  to  work  out  the 
dj:ails  of  the  problem  except  for  the  case  (§  599)  in  which  one 
ojthe  principal  axes  coincides  with  the  tangent  to  the  central 
liie,  and  is  therefore  an  axis  of  pure  torsion;  as  spiral  springs 
^practice  always  belong  to  this  case.  On  the  other  hand,  a very 
iijeresting  complication  occurs  if  we  suppose  (a  thing  easily 


Twist  de- 
termined for 
reducing  the 
action  to  a 
single  force. 


Spiral 

springs. 


Spiral 

springs. 
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realized  in  practice,  though  to  be  avoided  if  merely  a good  ■ 
spring  is  desired)  the  normal  section  of  the  wire  to  be  of  such  a 
figure,  and  so  situated  relatively  to  the  spiral,  that  the  planes 
of  greatest  and  least  flexural  rigidity  are  oblique  to  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  cylinder.  Such  a spring  when  acted  on  in  the  ^ 
regular  manner  at  its  ends  must  experience  a certain  degree  of 
turning  through  its  whole  length  round  its  elastic  central  curve  : 
in  order  that  the  flexural  couple  developed  may  be,  as  we  shall  , 
immediately  see  it  must  be,  precisely  in  the  osculating  plane  of 
the  altered  spiral.  But  all  that  is  interesting  in  this  very 
curious  effect  will  be  illustrated  later  (§  624)  in  full  detail  in  the 
case  of  an  open  circular  arc  altered  by  a couple  in  its  own  plane,  ; 
into  a circular  arc  of  greater  or  less  radius ; and  for  brevity 
and  simplicity  we  shall  confine  the  detailed  investigation  of  i 
spiral  springs  on  which  we  now  enter,  to  the  cases  in  which 
either  the  wire  is  of  equal  flexural  rigidity  in  all  directions,  o: 
the  two  principal  planes  of  (greatest  and  least  or  least  and  ' 
greatest)  flexural  rigidity  coincide  respectively  with  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  normal  plane  touching  the  central 
curve  of  the  wire,  at  any  point. 

605.  The  axial  force,  on  the  moveable  terminal  of  the  spring, 
transferred  according  to  Poinsot’s  method  (§  555)  to  any  point 
in  the  elastic  central  curve,  gives  a couple  in  the  plane  through 
that  point  and  the  axis  of  the  spiral.  The  resultant  of  this  and 
the  couple  which  we  suppose  applied  to  the  terminal  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  spiral  is  the  effective 
bending  and  twisting  couple  : and  as  it  is  in  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cylinder,  the  component  ofj 
it  to  which  bending  is  due  must  be  also  perpendicular  to  this 
plane,  and  therefore  is  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  spiral. 
This  component  couple  therefore  simply  maintains  a curvature 
different  from  the  natural  curvature  of  the  wire,  and  the  other,; 
that  is,  the  couple  in  the  plane  normal  to  the  central  curve,! 
pure  torsion.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  merely  express’ 
this  in  mathematical  language. 

Besolving  as  before  (§  602)  the  flexural  and  the  torsional 
couples  each  into  components  in  the  planes  through  the  axis  o) 
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I; 

a;.] 


the  spiral,  and  perpeudicular  to  it,  we  have 

™ j,/cos^a  cos^aA  , * • , 

G = B[ ? ) cos  a + At  sm  a , 

\ r } 

„/cos^a  cos^  aA  . , , , /rjx 

= Bl ^ ) sm  a - cos  a , •••(7), 

\ r r J 


Rt 


11  o 1 rt/.  cos  a sm  a cos  a.  sm  a. 
and,  by  § 126,  t= ^ ® 


where  A denotes  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire,  and  B its 
flexural  rigidity  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  spiral;  the  in- 
clination, and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  spiral  when 
unstrained;  a and  r the  same  parameters  of  the  spiral  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  axial  force  R and  couple  G ; and  r the 
degree  of  twist  in  the  change  from  the  unstrained  to  the  strained 
condition. 


These  equations  give  explicitly  the  force  and  couple  required 
to  produce  any  stated  change  in  the  spiral ; or  if  the  force  and 
couple  are  given  they  determine  a',  r'  the  parameters  of  the 

1 altered  curve. 

As  it  is  chiefly  the  external  action  of  the  spring  that  w^e  are 
concerned  with  in  practical  applications,  let  the  parameters  a,  r 
of  the  spiral  be  eliminated  by  the  following  assumptions  : — 


, . , I cos  a ^ 

X = i sm  a,  ch  = 

r 

j . , ^ cos  a- 

®„  = ^sma„,  4,=—^ 

' Q 


(8), 


where  I denotes  the  length  of  the  wire,  ^ the  angle  between 
planes  through  the  two  ends  of  the  spiral,  and  its  axis,  and  x the 
distance  between  planes  through  the  ends  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  in  the  strained  condition;  and,  similarly,  x^  for  the 
unstrained  condition;  so  that  we  may  regard  (<^,  x)  and  (</)q,  x^ 
as  the  co-ordinates  of  the  movable  terminal  relatively  to  the 
j flxed  in  the  two  conditions  of  the  spring.  Thus  the  preceding 
equations  become 


- */)  <#.„}  J{P  - of) + p (x4>  - X j 

J(P-  «„“) <t> 


Spiral 

springs. 
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Here  we  see  that  Ld^  + Rdx  is  the  dijffereutial  of  a function  of 
the  two  independent  variables,  x,  <f>.  Thus  if  we  denote  this 
function  by  we  have 


E. 


= «?)  4>  - J{P- <)  <I>„Y  + i I {*<#>  - ] 


dE 


dcl>’  ~ dx 


(10),  J 


* 


a conclusion  which  might  have  been  inferred  at  once  from  the 
general  principle  of  energy,  thus  : — f|ii 

606.  The  potential  energy  of  the  strained  spring  is  easily 
seen  from  § 595  (4),  above,  to  be 


i D 


psi 


•|[£  (ot + .4 T“]i, 


if  A denote  the  torsional  rigidity,  B the  flexural  rigidity  in  the 
plane  of  curvature,  'ur  and  the  strained  and  unstrained  cur- 
vatures, and  T the  torsion  of  the  wire  in  the  strained  conditior, 
the  torsion  being  reckoned  as  zero  in  the  unstrained  condition. 
The  axial  force,  and  the  couple,  required  to  hold  the  spring  to  I 
any  given  length  reckoned  along  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and  to  ; 
any  given  angle  between  planes  through  its  ends  and  the  axes,  i 
are  of  course  (§  272)  equal  to  the  rates  of  variation  of  the ; 
potential  energy,  per  unit  of  variation  of  these  co-ordinates 
respectively.  It  must  be  carefully  remarked,  however,  that,  if 
the  terminal  rigidly  attached  to  one  end  of  the  spring  be 
held  fast  so  as  to  fix  the  tangent  at  this  end,  and  the  motion  of 
the  other  terminal  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  figure  of  the 
intermediate  spring  always  truly  spiral,  this  motion  will  be 
somewhat  complicated ; as  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  spiral  to  the  fixed  direction  of  the 
tangent  at  the  fixed  end,  and  the  position  of  the  point  in  the 
axis  in  which  it  is  cut  by  the  plane  perpendicular  to  it  through 
the  fixed  end  of  the  spring,  all  vary  as  the  spring  changes  in 
figure.  The  effective  components  of  any  infinitely  small  motion 
of  the  moveable  terminal  are  its  component  translation  along, 
and  rotation  round,  the  instantaneous  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  spiral  (two  degrees  of  freedom),  along  with  which  it  will 
generally  have  an  infinitely  small  translation  in  some  direction. 


!j 
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i rotation  round  some  line,  each  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  spiral 
be  determined  from  the  two  degrees  of  arbitrary  motion,  by 
5 condition  that  the  curve  remains  a true  spiral. 


|j507.  In  the  practical  use  of  spiral  springs,  this  condition  is 
l^ib  rigorously  fulfilled  : but,  instead,  either  of  two  plans  is 
^jierally  followed: — (1)  Force,  without  any  couple,  is  applied 
jjiling  out  or  pressing  together  two  definite  points  of  the  two 
Iminals,  each  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  axis  of  the  unstrained 
s ral ; or  (2)  One  terminal  being  held  fixed,  the  other  is 
Hi  3wed  to  slide,  without  any  turning,  in  a fixed  direction,  being 
a nearly  as  may  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spiral  when 
Distrained.  The  preceding  investigation  is  applicable  to  the 
iliinitely  small  displacement  in  either  case : the  couple  being 
|!b  equal  to  zero  for  case  (1),  and  the  instantaneous  rotatory 
tion  round  the  axis  of  the  spiral  equal  to  zero  for  case  (2). 

For  infinitely  small  displacements  let  ^ + 8(f),  and 

x-x^  + 8x,  in  (10),  so  that  now 


dE 


R = 


d^ 

d8x ' 


Then,  retaining  only  terms  of  the  lowest  degree  relative  to  8x 
and  8(f>  in  each  formula,  and  writing  x and  ^ instead  of  x^  and 
(f)^,  we  have 

1 

21^ 


B 


R = 


1 

x^)  + Ax^]  8(f>} 


L=^^,{(A-B)  X(})8x  + \B{1 


Example  1. — For  a spiral  of  45*^  inclination  we  have 


(11). 


x“  and 


1 ^ 


and  the  formulae  become 


B)  8a;  + 4-  B)  ?’8c^] 


(12). 
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[607. 


A careful  study  of  this  case,  illustrated  if  necessary  by  a model 
easily  made  out  of  ordinary  iron  or  steel  wire,  will  be  found  very 
instructive. 


Example  2. — Let  be  very  small.  Neglecting,  therefore,  its 


square,  we  have  <^  = 


and 


I r 


and  Rz=  — ^x. 
Ir 


The  first  of  these  is  simply  the  equation  of  direct  flexure  (§  595). 

The  interpretation  of  the  second  is  as  follows  : — 

608.  In  a spiral  spring  of  infinitely  small  inclination  to  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  the  displacement  produced  in 
the  moveable  terminal  by  a force  applied  to  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
spiral  is  a simple  rectilineal  translation  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  and  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  circular  arc  through 
which  an  equal  force  carries  one  end  of  a rigid  arm  or  crank 
equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  attached  per- 
pendicularly to  one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  spring  supposed 
straightened  and  held  with  the  other  end  absolutely  fixed,  and 
the  end  which  bears  the  crank  free  to  turn  in  a collar.  This 
statement  is  due  to  J.  Thomson*,  who  showed  that  in  pulling 
out  a spiral  spring  of  infinitely  small  inclination  the  action 
exercised  and  the  elastic  quality  used  are  the  same  as  in  a , 
torsion-balance  with  the  same  wire  straightened  (§  433).  This 
theory  is,  as  he  proved  experimentally,  sufficiently  approximate 
for  most  practical  applications;  spiral  springs,  as  commonly 
made  and  used,  being  of  very  small  inclination.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  requisite  correction,  for  the  actual  incli- 
nation in  any  case,  from  the  preceding  formulae.  The  funda 
mental  principle  that  spiral  springs  act  chiefly  by  torsion  seems 
to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Binet  in  1814*|‘. 

609.  In  continuation  of  §§  590,  593,  597,  we  now  return 
to  the  case  of  a uniform  wire  straight  and  untwisted  (that  is, 
cylindrical  or  prismatic)  when  free  from  stress.  Let  us  suppose 
one  end  to  be  held  fixed  in  a given  direction,  and  no  force 
from  without  to  influence  the  wire  except  that  transmitted  to  it 
by  a rigid  frame  attached  to  its  other  end  and  acted  on  by  a 

* Gamh.  and  Dub.  Math.  Jour.  1848. 
t St  Venant,  Comptes  Bendas.  Sept.  1864. 
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j;e,  R,  in  a given  line,  AB,  and  a couple,  G,  in  a plane  per- 
lidicular  to  this  line.  The  form  and  twist  it  will  have  when 
equilibrium  are  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  torsion  Kirchhoffs 
I flexure  at  any  point,  P,  of  its  length  are  those  due  to  the  parison. 
pie  G compounded  with  the  couple  obtained  by  bringing  R 
P.  It  follows  that  the  rigid  body  of  § 597  will  move 
ctly  as  there  specified  if  it  be  set  in  motion  with  the  proper 
ular  velocity,  and,  being  held  fixed,  a force  equal  and 
allel  to  R be  applied  at  a point  fixed  relatively  to  the 
ly  at  unit  distance  from  in  the  line  0^. 

This  beautiful  theorem  was  discovered  by  Kirchhoff ; to  whom 
ail)  the  first  thoroughly  general  investigation  of  the  equations 
opquilibrium  and  motion  of  an  elastic  wire  is  due 
i|ro  prove  the  theorem,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
fj  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  R round  any  line  through 
flkept  parallel  to  itself  as  P moves  along  the  curve,  in  the 
ejptic  problem,  is  equal  simply  to  the  moment  round  the  parallel 
lil  through  0,  of  P at  ^ in  the  kinetic  analogue.  It  may  be 
a4ed  that  G of  the  elastic  problem  corresponds  to  the  constant 
Uflinent  of  momentum  round  the  line  through  0 parallel  to 
tl  constant  direction  of  R in  the  kinetic  analogue. 

flO.  The  comparison  thus  established  between  the  static 
plblem  of  the  bending  and  twisting  of  a wire,  and  the  kinetic 
fublem  of  the  rotation  of  a rigid  body,  affords  highly  interest- 
iti  illustrations,  and,  as  it  were,  graphic  representations,  of  the 
cijiiumstances  of  either  by  aid  of  the  other ; the  usefulness  of 
w|ch  in  promoting  a thorough  mental  appropriation  of  both 
nnst  be  felt  by  every  student  who  values  rather  the  physical 
siiject  than  the  mechanical  process  of  working  through  mathe- 
lU'cical  expressions,  to  which  so  many  minds  able  for  better 
tl  igs  in  science  have  unhappily  been  devoted  of  late  years. 

|Vhen  particularly  occupied  with  the  kinetic  problem  in 
cl|p.  IX.,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  rotations 
ccj-esponding  to  the  spirals  of  §§  601 — 603,  and  to  point  out 
all  the  general  character  of  the  elastic  curves  corresponding 
topme  of  the  less  simple  cases  of  rotatory  motion. 

prelle^s  Journal,  1859,  Ueber  das  Gleichgewicht  iind  die  Bewegung  eines 
ui)  idlich  diinnen  elastischen  Stabes. 
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611.  For  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  example,  | 
which,  so  far  as  the  comparison  between  the  static  and  kinetic  > 
problems  is  concerned,  is  the  simplest  of  all — the  Elastic  Curve  ^ 
of  James  Bernoulli,  and  the  common  pendulum.  A uniform 
straight  wire,  either  equally  flexible  in  all  planes  through  its 
length,  or  having  its  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  : 
flexural  rigidity  in  two  planes  through  its  whole  length,  is  acted 
on  by  a force  and  couple  in  one  of  these  planes,  applied  either 
directly  to  one  end,  or  by  means  of  an  arm  rigidly  attached  to 
it,  the  other  end  being  held  fast.  The  force  and  couple  nicay, 
of  course  (§  558),  be  reduced  to  a single  force,  the  extreme  case 
of  a couple  being  mathematically  included  as  an  infinitely  small  , ‘ 
force  at  an  infinitely  great  distance.  To  avoid  any  restriction 
of  the  problem,  we  must  suppose  this  force  applied  to  an  arm 
rigidly  attached  to  the  wire,  although  in  any  case  in  which  the 
line  of  the  force  cuts  the  wire,  the  force  may  be  applied  direct!? 
at  the  point  of  intersection,  without  altering  the  circumstances 
of  the  wire  between  this  point  and  the  fixed  end.  The  wire  I 
will,  in  these  circumstances,  be  bent  into  a curve  lying  through- 
out in  the  plane  through  its  fixed  end  and  the  line  of  the  force 
and  (§  599)  its  curvatures  at  different  points  will,  as  was  first 
shown  by  James  Bernoulli,  be  simply  as  their  distances 
this  line.  The  curve  fulfilling  this  condition  has  clearly  just 
two  independent  parameters,  of  which  one  is  conveniently  re- 
garded as  the  mean  proportional,  a,  between  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  point  and  its  distance  from  the  line  of  force,  'ilit 
and  the  other,  the  maximum  distance,  b,  of  the  wire  from  the  ilpi 
line  of  force.  By  choosing  any  value  for  each  of  these  para- 
meters it  is  easy  to  trace  the  corresponding  curve  with  a veij  ' 
high  approximation  to  accuracy,  by  commencing  with  a small 
circular  arc  touching  at  one  extremity  a straight  line  at  thf 
given  maximum  distance  from  the  line  of  force,  and  continuiiH 
by  small  circular  arcs,  with  the  proper  increasing  radii,  accord: 
ing  to  the  diminishing  distances  of  their  middle  points  fron 
the  line  of  force.  The  annexed  diagrams  are,  however,  no 
so  drawn;  but  are  simply  traced  from  the  forms  actual!, 
assumed  by  a flat  steel  spring,  of  small  enough  breadth  not  t 
be  much  disturbed  by  tortuosity  in  the  cases  in  which  differeu 
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of  it  cross  one  another.  The  mode  of  application  of  the  Equation  of 

. . . plane 

0 is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  indications  in  the 
i;  [ram. 

Let  the  line  of  force  be  the  axis  of  x,  and  let  p be  the  radius 

I of  curvature  at  any  point  (x,  y)  of  the  curve.  The  dynamical 
condition  stated  above  becomes 


(1)- 


where  B denotes  the  flexural  rigidity,  T the  tension  of  the  cord, 
and  a a linear  parameter  of  the  curve  depending  on  these 
elements.  Hence,  by  the  ordinary  formula  for 


y- 


(By 

dB 


-S)' 


Multiplying  by  2dy  and  integrating, 


have 


and  finally, 


x = 


I. 


(f-G)dy 


(3); 


(ia*-C^  + 2Cf-y'}^ 


\i), 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
elliptic  integral. 

If,  in  the  first  integral,  (3),  we  put  ^ h^d 

y = ^{G^2af (5), 

I the  upper  sign  within  the  bracket  giving  points  of  maximum,  and 
'ibhe  lower,  points,  if  any  real,  of  minimum  distance  from  the  axis. 
FTence  there  are  points  of  equal  maximum  distance  from  the  line  of 
f! force  on  its  two  sides,  but  no  real  minima  when  C < 2B;  which 
herefore  comprehends  the  cases  of  diagrams  1 ...  5.  But  there  are 
peal  minima  as  well  as  maxima  when  C > 2(B,  which  is  therefore 
he  case  of  diagram  7.  In  this  case  it  may  be  remarked  that 
he  analytical  equations  comprehend  two  equal  and  similar  de- 
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tached  curves  symmetrically  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line 

of  force ; of  which  one  only  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  elastic 

^ curve. 


=/, 


The  intermediate  case,  G=2a^,  is  that  of  diagram  6.  For  it 
the  final  integral  degrades  into  a logarithmic  form,  as  follows : — • 

or,  with  the  integrations  effected,  and  the  constant  assigned  to 
make  the  axis  of  y be  that  of  symmetry, 

(6). 


2 2\i  ^ 2a+{W-yy 

X - - {ia  — y f + a log 


This  equation,  when  the  radical  is  taken  with  the  sign  indicated, 
represents  the  branch  proceeding  from  the  vertex,  first  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  axis  of  y,  crossing  it  at  the  double  point,  and 
going  to  infinity  towards  the  positive  axis  of  x as  an  asymptote. 
The  other  branch  is  represented  by  the  same  equation  with  the 
sign  of  the  radical  reversed  in  each  place. 

1 + ^2  ) 

only  change,  for  a point  moving  continuously  along  the  curve, 

when  ^ becomes  infinite. 
ax 

putting 

clx 

which  reduces  (3)  to 

2/"- 2«^cos  ^ + (7 (7). 

Here,  when  C > 2a^  (the  case  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
there  are  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  values  of  y on  one  side 
of  the  line  of  force),  there  is  no  limit  to  the  value  of  9.  It  in- 
creases, of  course,  continuously  for  a point  moving  continuously 
along  the  curve;  the  augmentation  being  2tt:  for  one  complete 
period  (diagram  7). 

When  G < 9 has  equal  positive  and  negative  values  at  the 

points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  line  of  force.  These  values 
being  given  by  the  equation 

C 


The  interpretation  is  facilitated  by 
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are  obtuse  when  G is  positive  (diagram  3),  and  acute  when  C is 
negative  (diagram  1).  The  extreme  negative  value  of  G is  of 
course  - 2a^. 

If  we  take  G=-  2a?  + 5^, 

± h will  be  the  maximum  positive  or  negative  value  of  ?/,  as  we 
see  by  (7) ; and  if  we  suppose  h to  be  small  in  comparison  with 
a,  we  have  the  case  of  a uniform  spring  bent,  as  a bow,  but 
slightly,  by  a string  stretched  between  its  ends. 


Bow  slightly 
bent. 


612.  An  important  particular  case  is  that  of  figure  1,  which  || 
corresponds  to  a bent  bow  having  the  same  flexural  rigidity  j|] 
throughout.  If  the  amount  of  bending  be  small,  the  equation  j|i 
is  easily  integrated  to  any  requisite  degree  of  approximation, 
We  will  merely  sketch  the  process  of  investigation. 

Let  e be  the  maximum  distance  from  the  axis,  corresponding 


dy 


to  ic  = 0.  Then  y = e gives  ^ = 0,  and  (3)  becomes 

ctoc 


?-y^=2a^ 


1 - 


1 


j 


I w 


whence 


dx 


.(9). 


2a^-?  + if 

For  a first  approximation,  omit  - y^  in  comparison  with  a' | 


where  they  occur  in  the  same  factors,  and  we  have 


dx 


y 


^ I 

» iti 


or,  since  y — e when  a?  = 0, 


y = e cos 


(10), 


the  harmonic  curve,  or  curve  of  sines,  which  is  the  simplest  form 
assumed  by  a vibrating  cord  or  pianoforte  wire. 

For  a closer  approximation  we  may  substitute  for  in  thosf 
factors  where  it  was  omitted,  the  value  given  by  (10);  and  so  oni 
Thus  we  have 


dy 

dx 


( 3e^  • 2 1 
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or 


dy 


= ^(1 
a \ 


dx  /-  3e^  3e^  2x 

^ T0a=  ~ 166?  ” 


2x\ 
a)  ’ 


Bowslightly 

bent. 


from  which,  by  integration, 

_,y  X/. 

cos  ---{ 
e a\ 

(x . X . 2aj 
and  V = <"  cos  < - 1 + sin  - sm  — . 

(a  \ 16«/j  S’2a  a a 


3e"  \ 3e"  . 2x 

■ ■ * ' T6aV  32(*^  T 


13.  As  we  choose  particularly  the  common  pendulum  for  plane 
corresponding  kinetic  problem,  the  force  acting  on  the 
d body  in  the  comparison  must  be  that  of  gravity  in  dSum^^ 
vertical  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  convenient, 


iilprdingly,  not  to  take  unity  as  the  velocity  of  the  point 
ti^elling  along  the  bent  wire,  but  the  velocity  gravity  would 
erate  in  a body  falling  through  a height  equal  to  half  the 
ciiistant,  n,  of  § 611  : and  this  constant,  a,  will  then  be  the 
rth  of  the  isochronous  simple  pendulum.  Thus  if  an  elastic 
m be  held  with  its  line  of  force  vertical,  and  if  a point,  P, 
moved  along  it  with  a constant  velocity  equal  to  J ga,  {a 
(looting  the  mean  proportional  between  the  radius  of  curvature 
a^jny  point  and  its  distance  from  the  line  of  force,)  the  tangent 
afr  will  keep  always  parallel  to  a simple  pendulum,  of  length 
^placed  at  any  instant  parallel  to  it,  and  projected  with  the 
angular  velocity.  Diagrams  1...5  correspond  to  vibra- 
iWfS  of  the  pendulum.  Diagram  6 corresponds  to  the  case  in 


ch  the  pendulum  would  just  reach  its  position  of  unstable 
ilibrium  in  an  infinite  time.  Diagram  7 corresponds  to 
5S  in  which  the  pendulum  flies  round  continuously  in  one 


diijiction,  with  periodically  increasing  and  diminishing  velocity. 
Tij  extreme  case,  of  the  circular  elastic  curve,  corresponds  to 
mdulum  flying  round  with  infinite  angular  velocity,  which  of 
xirse  experiences  only  infinitely  small  variation  in  the  course 
fjhe  revolution.  A conclusion  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the 
ification  of  the  elastic  curve  is  the  same  analytical  problem 
inding  the  time  occupied  by  a pendulum  in  describing  any 
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Wire  of  any  614.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  investigation  of  the  I 

shape  dis-  i • n • i p i i 

turbed  by  form  and  twist  of  a Wire  under  stress  to  a portion  of  the  whole  ^ 

forces  and  . ^ ‘ 

couples  wire  not  itself  acted  on  by  force  from  without,  but  merely  I 

through  its  engaged  in  transmitting  force  between  two  equilibrating  systems  j 
applied  to  the  wire  beyond  this  portion;  and  we  have,  thus,  | 
not  included  the  very  important  practical  cases  of  a curve  ! 
deformed  by  its  own  weight  or  centrifugal  force,  or  fulfilling  j 
such  conditions  of  equilibrium  as  we  shall  have  to  use  after-  I 
wards  in  finding  its  equations  of  motion  according  to  D’Alem-  ' 
bert’s  principle.  We  therefore  proceed  now  to  a perfectly  | 
general  investigation  of  the  equilibrium  of  a curve,  uniform  or  j 
not  uniform  throughout  its  length;  either  straight,  or  bent  and  ; 
twisted  in  any  way,  when  free  from  stress ; and  not  restricted  I 
by  any  condition  as  to  the  positions  of  the  three  principal  ^ 
flexure-torsion  axes  (§  596) ; under  the  influence  of  any  dis- 1 
tribution  whatever  of  force  and  couple  through  its  whole  | 
length. 


Let  a,  p,  y be  the  components  of  the  mutual  force,  and  ^ 
those  of  the  mutual  couple,  acting  between  the  matter  on  the  j 
two  sides  of  the  normal  section  through  (a?,  y,  z).  Those  for  the 
normal  section  through  {x  -i-  8a?,  y + hy,  z -t-  8;$;)  will  be 


da  ^ _ dB  ^ 

a + — 8s,  P + 6s, 


ds 


ds 


•>4>' 


Hence,  if  A8s,  7 8s,  .^8s,  and  LBs,  MBs,  NBs  be  the  component  . 
of  the  applied  force,  and  applied  couple,  on  the  portion  8s  of  th(,  i ^ 
wire  between  those  two  normal  sections,  we  have  (§  551)  for  th( 
equilibrium  of  this  part  of  the  wire  * 


ds’  ds’  ds 


and  (neglecting,  of  course,  infinitely  small  terms  of  the  secoii:  j 
order,  as  ByBs)  i |i 
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4.] 

We  may  eliminate  a,  /?,  y from  these  six  equations  by  means  of 
, the  following  convenient  assumption — 


dx  ^ dy  dz 


= T 


(3), 


Longitudi- 
nal tension. 


T meaning  the  component  of  the  force  acting  across  the  normal 
section,  along  the  tangent  to  the  middle  line.  From  this,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  (2),  we  have 


a^T 


dx 

ds 


-[m+ 


dz 
ds  ^ 


, dsj  ds 


This,  and  the  symmetrical  expressions  for  p and  y,  used  in  (1)^ 
give 


j To  complete  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  circumstances, 
I it  only  remains  to  introduce  the  equations  of  torsion-flexure. 

I For  this  purpose,  let  any  two  lines  of  reference  for  the  substance 
of  the  wire,  PAT,  PL,  be  chosen  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in 
! the  normal  section  through  P.  Let  be  the  components  of 

I the  curvature  (§  589)  in  the  planes  perpendicular  to  these  lines, 
! and  through  the  tangent,  PT,  when  the  wire  is  unstrained ; and 
; K,  X what  they  become  under  the  actual  stress.  Let  denote 
jl  the  rate  of  twist  (§  119)  of  either  line  of  reference  round  the 
i;  tangent  from  point  to  point  along  the  wire  in  the  unstrained 
j condition,  and  t in  the  strained,  so  that  t - is  the  rate  of  twist 
||  produced  at  P by  the  actual  stress.  Thus  [§  595  (3)]  we  have 


^1+  rjm+  =A  (k-k^)  + c (X  - XJ  + 5 (t  - ' 

^r+  rjm  + ^7i'  = c{k-kJ  +P{\-X^)  +a{T-T^) 

+ + = +C'(r-T„) 


(6). 


Equations 
of  torsion- 
flexure. 
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of  curvature, 
of  wire  (or 
component 
angular 
velocities 
of  rotating 
solid). 


[614. 

where  (^,  m,  n\  (I',  n'),  ^ denote  the  directions 

of  PK,  PL,  PT]  so  that 


, dx  dy  dz  _ ,,  dx  ,dy  ,dz 

= I m -^  + n =--0 
ds  ds  ds  ds  ds  ds 

ll'  + mmi'  +7171*—  0 

f 1,  r+  m*^+7i!^=  1 


.(7). 


Now  if  lines  O^K,  O^L,  O^T,  each  of  unit  length,  be  drawn,  as  in 
§ 593,  always  parallel  to  PK,  PL,  PT,  and  if  P be  carried  at 
unit  velocity  along  the  curve,  the  component  velocity  of  JL 
parallel  to  O^d,  or  that  of  ^7^  parallel  to  0 with  its  sign  changed, 
is  (§  593)  equal  to  k;  and  similar  statements  apply  to  \ and  t. 
Hence, 

(j,  d fdx\  , d /dy\  , d fdzW  1 
“ I ^ \Ts)  els  \eh)  ^'^'ds  V^yj 


I ds  \dsj  ds  \dsj  ds  \dsj) 

( „ dl  , dm  , dn\ 

[L  -^  + 7)1  + n ) 

\ ds  ds  ds  J 


...(8). 


Equations  (7)  reduce  {I,  tti,  ti),  (I',  m,  ti)  to  one  variable  element, 
being  the  co-ordinate  by  which  the  position  of  the  substance  of  ; 
the  wire,  round  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  central  curve,  is 
specified : and  (8)  express  k,  X,  r in  terms  of  this  co-ordinate, 
and  the  three  Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z of  P.  The  specifi- 
cation of  the  unstrained  condition  of  the  wire  gives  k^,  A^,,  as 
functions  of  s.  Thus  (6)  gives  y,  ^ each  in  terms  of  s,  and 
the  four  co-ordinates,  and  their  differential  coefficients  relatively 
to  s.  Substituting  these  in  (4)  and  (5)  we  have  four  differential 
equations  which,  with 


dx^  dif  dz^  - 

ds^  ds^  ds^ 


(9). 


constitute  the  five  equations  by  which  the  five  unknown  functions 
(the  four  co-ordinates,  and  the  tension,  T)  are  to  be  determined 
in  terms  of  s,  or  by  means  of  which,  with  s and  T eliminated,! 
the  two  equations  of  the  curve  may  be  found,  and  the  co-ordinate; 
for  the  position  of  the  normal  section  round  the  tangent  deter-; 
mined  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z. 


I 
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The  terminal  conditions  for  any  specified  circumstances  are  Terminal 
easily  expressed  in  the  proper  mathematical  terms,  by  aid  of 
equations  (2).  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a given  force  and  a given 
couple  be  directly  applied  to  a free  end,  or  if  the  problem  be 
limited  to  a portion  of  the  wire  terminated  in  one  direction  at  a 
point  and  if,  in  virtue  of  actions  on  the  wire  beyond,  we  have 
a given  force  (a„,  yj  and  a given  couple  77^,,  Q acting  on 
the  normal  section  through  Q of  the  portion  under  consideration, 
and  if  is  the  length  of  the  wire  from  the  zero  of  reckoning  for 
s up  to  the  point  and  the  values  of  X,  Jf,  iV  at  this 

point,  the  equations  expressing  the  terminal  conditions  will  be 


j From  these  we  see,  by  taking  = % = 

8 = y,  = 0,  4 = 0,  77,  = 0,  4 = 0,  that 


!!  615.  For  the  simple  and  important  case  of  a naturally 
!j,traight  wire,  acted  on  by  a distribution  of  force,  but  not  of 
|:ouple,  through  its  length,  the  condition  fulfilled  at  a perfectly 
free  end,  acted  on  by  neither  force  nor  couple,  is  that  the  curva- 
1 ure  is  zero  at  the  end,  and  its  rate  of  variation  from  zero,  per 
1 liiit  of  length  from  the  end,  is,  at  the  end,  zero.  In  other  words, 
[he  curvatures  at  points  infinitely  near  the  end  are  as  the 
Squares  of  their  distances  from  the  end  in  general  (or,  as  some 
M iiigher  power  of  these  distances,  in  singular  cases).  The  same 
tatements  hold  for  the  change  of  curvature  produced  by  the 
tress,  if  the  unstrained  wire  is  not  straight,  but  the  other 
ircumstances  the  same  as  those  just  specified. 


616.  As  a very  simple  example  of  the  equilibrium  of  a straight 
dre  subject  to  forces  through  its  length,  let  us  suppose  the  SiyTift’ie 
..  latural  form  to  be  straight,  and  the  applied  forces  to  be  in 
tnes,  and  the  couples  to  have  their  axes  all  perpendicular  to 
j:  ts  length,  and  to  be  not  great  enough  to  produce  more  than 
■n  infinitely  small  deviation  from  the  straight  line.  Further, 
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bS^infl  01‘cler  that  these  forces  and  couples  may  produce  no  twist, 
little  let  the  three  flexure-torsion  axes  be  perpendicular  to  and 
along  the  wire.  But  we  shall  not  limit  the  problem  further 
by  supposing  the  section  of  the  wire  to  be  uniform,  as  we 
should  thus  exclude  some  of  the  most  important  practical 
applications,  as  to  beams  of  balances,  levers  in  machinery, 
beams  in  architecture  and  engineering.  It  is  more  instructive 
to  investigate  the  equations  of  equilibrium  directly  for  this 
case  than  to  deduce  them  from  the  equations  worked  out  above 
for  the  much  more  comprehensive  general  problem.  The  par- 
ticular principle  for  the  present  case  is  simply  that  the  rate  of  ii 
variation  of  the  rate  of  variation,  per  unit  of  length  along  the  j 
wire,  of  the  bending  couple  in  any  plane  through  the  length,  is 
equal,  at  any  point,  to  the  applied  force  per  unit  of  length,  with 
the  simple  rate  of  variation  of  the  applied  couple  subtracted.  | 
This,  together  with  the  direct  equations  (§  599)  between  the 
component  bending  couples,  gives  the  required  equations  of  ' 
equilibrium.  j 

The  diagram  representing  a section  of  the  wire  in  the  plane 
xy,  let  OP  - X,  PP'  = hx.  Let  Y and  N be  the  components 


in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  of  the  applied  force  and  couple, 
each  reckoned  per  unit  of  length  of  the  wire;  so  that  Yh 
and  N8x  will  be  the  amounts  of  force  and  couple  in  this  . 
plane,  actually  applied  to  the  portions  of  the  wire  between  P 
and  P'. 

Let,  as  before  (§  614),  /3  and  y denote  the  components  parallel 
to  0 T and  OZ  of  the  mutual  force  and  ^ and  rj  the  components 

* These  forces,  being  each  in  the  plane  of  section  of  the  solid  separating  the 
portions  of  matter  between  which  they  act,  are  of  the  kind  called  shearing  forces,  | i 
See  below,  § 002. 
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in  the  plane  XOY,  XOZ,  of  the  mutual  couple,  between  the  straight 
portions  of  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  normal  section  through  nitely  little 
Pj  and  y and  t]  the  same  for  P'.  The  matter  between 
these  two  sections  is  balanced  under  these  actions  from  the 
matter  contiguous  to  it  beyond  them,  and  the  force  and  couple 
applied  to  it  from  without.  These  last  have,  in  the  plane  XOY, 
components  respectively  equal  to  Yhx  and  N^x : and  hence  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  PP\ 


- /3  + Y8x  + p'  = 0,  by  forces  parallel  to  0 Y, 
and  — ^ + XSx  + + j3Sx  = 0,  by  couples  in  plane  XO  F, 

the  term  j3Sx  in  this  second  equation  being  the  moment  of  the 
couple  formed  by  the  infinitely  nearly  equal  forces  j8,  ft'  in  the 
dissimilar  parallel  directions  through  P and  P',  Now 

Hence  the  preceding  equations  give 


^ = _ Y 
dx 


dz 

dx 


and  these,  by  the  elimination  of  fS, 

dx^  dx 


(1); 

.(•2). 


Similarly,  by  forces  and  couples  in  the  plane  XOZ, 

d^rj  _ dM  ^ ^ 
dx^  dx 


(3), 


i 


ii. 

t 


couples  in  this  plane  being  reckoned  positive  when  they  tend  to 
turn  from  the  direction  of  OX  to  that  of  OZ-,  which  is  opposite 
to  the  convention  (551)  generally  adopted  as  being  proper  when 
the  three  axes  are  dealt  with  symmetrically. 

Since  the  wire  deviates  infinitely  little  from  the  straight  line 
OX,  the  component  curvatures  are 

in  the  plane  XOY, 
dx 


and 


d'z 

dx“ 


XOZ. 
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Straight 
beam  infi- 
nitely little 
bent. 


Case  of  in- 
dependent 
flexure  in 
two  planes. 


Hence  the  equations  of  flexure  are 


^ <h?  I 


(i). 


where  B and  0 are  the  flexural  rigidities  (§  596)  in  the  planes 
xy  and  xz,  and  a the  coefficient  expressing  the  couple  in  either 
produced  by  unit  curvature  in  the  other ; three  quantities  which 
are  to  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  given  functions  of  x.  Substi- 
tuting these  expressions  for  ^ and  in  (2)  and  (3),  we  have 
the  required  equations  of  equilibrium. 


617.  If  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  flexural 
rigidity  lie  throughout  the  wire  in  two  planes,  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  become  simplified  by  these  planes  being  chosen 
as  planes  of  reference,  XOY,  XOZ.  The  flexure  in  either  plane 
then  depends  simply  on  the  forces  in  it,  and  thus  the  problem 
divides  itself  into  the  two  quite  independent  problems  of  in- 
tegrating the  equations  of  flexure  in  the  two  principal  planes, 
and  so  finding  the  projections  of  the  curve  on  two  fixed  planes 
agreeing  with  their  position  when  the  rod  is  straight. 

In  this  case,  and  with  XOY,  XOZ  so  chosen,  we  have  a = 0. 

Hence  the  equations  of  flexure  (4)  become  simply 


<Pz 


and  the  differential  equations  of  the  curve,  found  by  using  these 
in  (2)  and  (3), 

f^d^y\  ^ d^  t^d\ 


when 




(«)■ 


ax  dx 


Here  ^ and  S are  to  be  generally  regarded  as  known  functions  i) 
of  Xj  given  explicitly  by  (6),  being  the  amounts  of  component 
simple  forces  perpendicular  to  the  wire,  reckoned  per  unit  of  its 
length,  that  would  produce  the  same  figure  as  the  distribution  of 
force  and  couple  we  have  supposed  actually  applied  throughout 
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the  length.  Later,  when  occupied  with  the  theory  of  magnetism,  Case  of  in- 
we  shall  meet  with  a curious  instance  of  the  relation  expressed  flexure  in 
by  (6).  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked  that  although  the 
figure  of  the  wire  does  not  sensibly  difier  when  the  simple  distri- 
bution of  force  is  substituted  for  any  given  distribution  of  force 
and  couple,  tlie  shearing  forces  in  normal  sections  become 
thoroughly  altered  by  this  change  of  circumstances,  as  is  shown 
by  (1).  When  the  wire  is  uniform,  B and  G are  constant,  and 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  become 

B ’ dx^  0 


(7). 


The  simplest  example  is  obtained  by  taking  ||  and  ^ each  piatikbent 
constant,  a very  interesting  and  useful  case,  being  that  of  a weight'^^^ 
uniform  beam  influenced  only  by  its  own  weight,  except  where 
held  or  pressed  by  its  supports.  Confining  our  attention  to 
flexure  in  the  one  principal  plane,  XOY,  and  supposing  this  to 
be  vertical,  so  that  ^ = gw,  if  w be  the  mass  per  unit  of  length ; 
we  have,  for  the  complete  integral,  of  course 


2/  = ^ + '*'"')• 


(8), 


where  K,  K' , etc.,  denote  constants  of  integration.  These,  four 
in  number,  are  determined  by  the  terminal  conditions ; which, 

for  instance,  may  be  that  the  value  of  y and  of  ^ is  given  for 

each  end.  Or,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a plank  simply 
resting  with  its  ends  on  two  edges  or  trestles,  and  free  to  turn 
round  either,  the  condition  may  be  that  the  curvature  vanishes 
at  each  end  : so  that  if  OX  be  taken  as  the  line  through  the 
points  of  support,  we  have 

01 

= 0 


y 

d^ 

dx^ 


when  a?  = 0 and  when  x = l. 


Plank  sup- 
ported by 
Its  ends. 


I being  the  length  of  the  plank.  The  solution  then  is 


Hence,  by  putting  x-\l,  we  find  y = ^^. 


^ *10x24 


(0). 

for  the  distance 
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Plank  sup- 
ported by 
its  ends ; 


by  its 
middle. 


by  which  the  middle  point  is  deflected  from  the  straight  linej 
joining  the  points  of  support. 


Or,  as  in  the  case  of  a plank  balanced  on  a trestle  at  its  middle 
(taken  as  zero  of  x),  or  hung  by  a rope  tied  round  it  there,  we 
may  have 


2/  = 0| 

dy  ^ > when  = 0, 

^=1 


- d^y 

and  -7^  = 0 1 

dx 


3 y when  x = ^l  [see  above,  § 614  (10)]. 

dx^  J 

The  solution  in  this  case  is,  for  the  positive  half  of  the  plank. 


* 


^^^(x^-2lx^  + §l^x^) 


By  putting  x = ^l,  we  find  y -- 


gw  3r 
16. 24 


Hence 


Droops  com- 
pared. 


Plank  sup- 
ported by  its 
ends  or 
middle. 


618.  When  a uniform  bar,  beam,  or  plank  is  balanced  on  .j 
single  trestle  at  its  middle,  the  droop  of  its  ends  is  only  f of  th 
droop  which  its  middle  has  when  the  bar  is  supported  on  trestle; 
at  its  ends.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  former  is  | and  thj 
latter  f of  the  droop  or  elevation  produced  by  a force  equal  ti 
half  the  weight  of  the  bar,  applied  vertically  downwards  d 
upwards  to  one  end  of  it,  if  the  middle  is  held  fast  in  a hor; 
zontal  position.  For  let  us  first  suppose  the  whole  to  rest  on 
trestle  under  its  middle,  and  let  two  trestles  he  placed  unde 
its  ends  and  gradually  raised  till  the  pressure  is  entirely  take- 
off from  the  middle.  During  this  operation  the  middle  remair 
fixed  and  horizontal,  while  a force  increasing  to  half  the  weigh 
applied  vertically  upwards  on  each  end,  raises  it  through 
height  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  droops  in  the  two  cases  aboi 
referred  to.  This  result  is  of  course  proved  directly  by  con 
paring  the  absolute  values  of  the  droop  in  those  two  cases  ;; 
found  above,  with  the  deflection  from  the  tangent  at  the  end  ■ 
the  cord  in  the  elastic  curve,  figure  2,  of  § 611,  which 
cut  by  the  cord  at  right  angles.  It  may  be  stated  otherwi 
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hus : the  droop  of  the  middle  of  a uniform  beam  resting  on 
restles  at  its  ends  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5 to  13  by  laying 
, mass  equal  in  weight  to  itself  on  its  middle : and,  if  the 
Sieam  is  hung  by  its  middle,  the  droop  of  the  ends  is  increased 
111  the  ratio  of  3 to  11  by  hanging  on  each  of  them  a mass 
I qual  to  half  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

I 619.  The  important  practical  problem  of  finding  the  distri- 
* iution  of  the  weight  of  a solid  on  points  supporting  it,  when 
lore  than  two  of  these  are  in  one  vertical  plane,  or  when 
here  are  more  than  three  altogether,  which  (§  568)  is  indeter- 
linate*  if  the  solid  is  perfectly  rigid,  may  be  completely  solved 
ir  a uniform  elastic  beam,  naturally  straight,  resting  on  three 
r more  points  in  rigorously  fixed  positions  all  nearly  in  one 
orizontal  line,  by  means  of  the  preceding  results. 

If  there  are  % points  of  support,  the  ^ — 1 parts  of  the  rod 
; etween  them  in  order  and  the  two  end  parts  will  form  i + 1 
jjurves  expressed  by  distinct  algebraic  equations  [§  617  (8)],  each 
i'lvolving  four  arbitrary  constants.  For  determining  these  con- 

Emts  we  have  -f  4 equations  in  all,  expressing  the  following 

nditions : — 

I.  The  ordinates  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  projecting  parts  of 
e rod,  and  of  the  two  ends  of  each  intermediate  part,  are 
,-spectively  equal  to  the  given  ordinates  of  the  corresponding 
|oints  of  support  [2^  equations]. 

II.  The  curves  on  the  two  sides  of  each  support  have  co- 
jicident  tangents  and  equal  curvatures  at  the  point  of  transi- 
j fion  from  one  to  the  other  [2^  equations]. 

III.  The  curvature  and  its  rate  of  variation  per  unit  of 
jmgth  along  the  rod,  vanish  at  each  end  [4  equations]. 

I Thus  the  equation  of  each  part  of  the  curve  is  completely 
^Wermined:  and  then,  by  § 616,  we  find  the  shearing  force 
iji  any  normal  section.  The  difference  between  these  in  the 

* It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  indeterminateness  does  not  exist  in 
iiJ'ture.  How  it  may  occur  in  the  problems  of  abstract  dynamics,  and  is  obvi- 
^ed  by  taking  something  more  of  the  properties  of  matter  into  account,  is 
structively  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  text. 

VOL.  II. 


Plank  sup- 
ported by  its 
ends  or 
middle; 


by  three  or 
more  points. 
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neighbouring  portions  of  the  rod  on  the  two  sides  of  a point 
of  support,  is  of  course  equal  to  the  pressure  on  this  point. 


Plank  sup-  620.  The  solution  for  the  case  of  this  problem  in  which 

ported  bj'  its  . ^ i i i i 

ends  and  two  01  the  points  01  support  are  at  the  ends,  and  the  third 

middle.  ^ ^ ^ 


ik 


midway  between  them  either  exactly  in  the  line  joining  them, 
or  at  any  given  very  small  distance  above  or  below  it,  is  found 
at  once,  without  analytical  work,  from  the  particular  results 
stated  in  § 618.  Thus  if  we  suppose  the  beam,  after  being 
first  supported  wholly  by  trestles  at  its  ends,  to  be  gradually 
pressed  up  by  a trestle  under  its  middle,  it  will  bear  a force 
simply  proportional  to  the  space  through  which  it  is  raised  iLj 
from  the  zero  point,  until  all  the  weight  is  taken  off  the  ends, 
and  borne  by  the  middle.  The  whole  distance  through  which 


the  middle  rises  during  this  process  is,  as  we  found,  ^ ® 

B 1G.24  1 1| 


and  this  whole  elevation  is  | of  the  droop  of  the  middle  in  the  j 
first  position.  If  therefore,  for  instance,  the  middle  trestle  be] 


fixed  exactly  in  the  line  joining  those  under  the  ends,  it  will 


itici 

m 


bear  | of  the  whole  weight,  and  leave  to  be  borne  by  each  L^g^ 
end.  And  if  the  middle  trestle  be  lowered  from  the  line  joit-j 
ing  the  end  ones  by  -/g  of  the  space  through  which  it  would 
have  to  be  lowered  to  relieve  itself  of  all  pressure,  it  will  bea* 
just  J of  the  whole  weight,  and  leave  the  other  two  thirds  to 
be  equally  borne  by  the  two  ends. 


iicc 


Rf)tation  of 
a wire  round 
its  elastic 
central  line. 


Elastic  uni- 
versal 
flexure 
joint;  § 189. 


621.  A wire  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions,  and: 
straight  when  freed  from  stress,  offers,  when  bent  and  twisted' 
in  any  manner  whatever,  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  being 
turned  round  its  elastic  central  curve,  as  its  conditions  ol 
equilibrium  are  in  no  way  affected  by  turning  the  whole  win 
thus  equally  throughout  its  length.  The  useful  application  o 
this  principle,  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  angular  motion  ii 
two  bodies  rotating  round  different  axes,  is  rendered  somevdia 
difficult  in  practice  by  the  necessity  of  a perfect  attachmen 
and  adjustment  of  each  end  of  the  wire,  so  as  to  have  the  taD 
gent  to  its  elastic  central  curve  exactly  in  line  with  the  axi' 
of  rotation.  But  if  this  condition  is  rigorously  fulfilled,  an 
the  wire  is  of  exactly  equal  fiexibility  in  every  direction,  an 


iM 
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diictlv  straio^ht  when  free  from  stress,  it  will  give,  against  any  Equable 

1 r 1 • e ■ c i elastic  ro- 

cistant  resistance,  au  accurately  uniform  motion  from  one  to  tating  joint. 

dother  of  two  bodies  rotating  round  axes  which  may  be  in- 

caed  to  one  another  at  any  angle,  and  need  not  be  in  one 

Me.  If  they  are  in  one  plane,  if  there  is  no  resistance  to 

tj?  rotatory  motion,  and  if  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  wire 

iiinsensible,  it  will  take  some  of  the  varieties  of  form  (§  612) 

d|the  plane  elastic  curve  of  James  Bernoulli.  But  however 

Ulich  it  is  altered  from  this  ; whether  by  the  axes  not  being  in 

cj|3  plane ; or  by  the  torsion  accompanying  the  transmission  of 

4ouple  from  one  shaft  to  the  other,  and  necessarily,  when  the 

a 3S  are  in  one  plane,  twisting  the  wire  out  of  it ; or  by  gravity ; 

t'i  elastic  central  curve  will  remain  at  rest,  the  wire  in  every 

drmal  section  rotating  round  it  with  uniform  angular  velocity, 

ejial  to  that  of  each  of  the  two  bodies  which  it  connects. 

liider  Properties  of  Matter,  we  shall  see,  as  indeed  may  be 

jiiged  at  once  from  the  performances  of  the  vibrating  spring 

da  chronometer  for  twenty  years,  that  imperfection  in  the 

dsticity  of  a metal  wire  does  not  exist  to  any  such  degree  as 

ti  prevent  the  practical  application  of  this  principle,  even  in 

]iS!chanism  required  to  be  durable. 

[t  is  right  to  remark,  however,  that  if  the  rotation  be  too 
rj)id,  the  equilibrium  of  the  wire  rotating  round  its  unchanged 
e stic  central  curve  may  become  unstable,  as  is  immediately  dis- 
c/ered  by  experiments  (leading  to  very  curious  phenomena), 

¥len,  as  is  often  done  in  illustrating  the  kinetics  of  ordinary 
r|ation,  a rigid  body  is  hung  by  a steel  wire,  the  upper  end  of 
4ich  is  kept  turning  rapidly. 

522.  If  the  wire  is  not  of  rigorously  equal  flexibility  in  all  Practical 

I'l  • ,,  .11  1 • • 1-  • 1 . inequalities. 

Ilections,  there  will  be  a periodic  inequality  in  the  communi- 
cled  angular  motion,  having  for  period  a half  turn  of  either 
t|iy : or  if  the  wire,  when  unstressed,  is  not  exactly  straight, 
tjpre  will  be  a periodic  inequality,  having  the  whole  turn  for 
i1  period.  In  other  words,  if  and  </>'  be  angles  simultane- 
oply  turned  through  by  the  two  bodies,  with  a constant  work- 
iif  couple  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  wire, 

</>  will  not  be  zero,  as  in  the  proper  elastic  universal 

11—2 
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Practical  flexure  joint,  but  will  be  a function  of  sin  26  and  cos  26  if  the 

inequalities.  ■,  . ••ni  r • n • 

nrst  detect  alone  exists ; or  it  will  be  a function  of  sin  <j)  and 
cos  (f)  if  there  is  the  second  defect  whether  alone  or  along  with 
the  first.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  bend  in  the  wire  when 
Eiasticro-  unstressed  is  not  greater  than  can  be  easily  provided  against 
tating joint.  actual  constructiou,  the  inequality  of  action  caused  by  it 
may  be  sufficiently  remedied  without  much  difficulty  in 
practice,  b}’’  setting  it  at  one  or  at  each  end,  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  axis  of  the  rotating  body  to  which  it  is  attached.  But 
these  considerations  lead  us  to  a subject  of  much  greater  interest 
in  itself  than  any  it  can  have  from  the  possibility  of  usefulness 
in  practical  applications.  The  simple  cases  we  shall  choose 
illustrate  three  kinds  of  action  which  may  exist,  each  either 
alone  or  with  one  or  both  the  others,  in  the  equilibrium  of  a 
wire  not  equally  flexible  in  all  directions,  and  straight  when 
unstressed. 


Rotation  623.  A uniform  wire,  straight  when  unstressed,  is  bent  till 
Sas'tfcSn-  its  two  ends  meet,  which  are  then  attached  to  one  another,  with 
ofa  straight  the  elastic  central  curve  through  each  touching  one  straight 
intoahoop.  line:  so  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  normal  section,  and 
the  quality,  crystalline  or  non-crystalline,  of  the  substance,  the 
whole  wdre  must  become,  when  in  equilibrium,  an  exact  circle 
(gravity  being  not  allowed  to  produce  any  disturbance).  It  is 
required  to  find  what  must  be  done  to  turn  the  whole  wire 
uniformly  through  any  angle  round  its  elastic  central  circle. 

If  the  wire  is  of  exactly  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions*,  it 
will,  as  we  have  seen  (§  621),  offer  no  resistance  at  all  to  this 
action,  except  of  course  by  its  own  inertia;  and  if  it  is  once 
set  to  rotate  thus  uniformly  with  any  angular  velocity,  great  or 
small,  it  would  continue  so  for  ever  were  the  elasticity  perfect, 
and  were  there  no  resistance  from  the  air  or  other  matter 
touching  the  axis. 

To  avoid  restricting  the  problem  by  any  limitation,  we  must 
suppose  the  wire  to  be  such  that,  if  twisted  and  bent  in  any 
way,  the  potential  energy  of  the  elastic  action  developed,  per 


* In  this  case,  clearly  it  might  have  been  twisted  before  its  ends  were  put 
together,  without  altering  the  circular  form  taken  when  left  with  its  ends  joined. 

I 
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ait  of  length,  is  a quadratic  function  of  the  twist,  and  two  com- 
ments of  the  curvature  (§§  590,  595),  with  six  arbitrarily  given 
^efficients.  But  as  the  wire  has  no  twist*,  three  terms  of  this 
notion  disappear  in  the  case  before  us,  and  there  remain  only 
iree  terms, — those  involving  the  squares  and  the  product  of 
le  components  of  curvature  in  planes  perpendicular  to  two 
ctangular  lines  of  reference  in  the  normal  section  through 
jiy  point.  The  position  of  these  lines  of  reference  may  be 
inveniently  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  product  of  the  com- 
ments of  curvature  disappear : and  the  planes  perpendicular 
, them  will  then  be  the  planes  of  maximum  and  minimum 
iixural  rigidity  when  the  wire  is  kept  free  from  twist*(*.  There 
i’  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  general  equations  of  § 614  to 
I, i press  these  circumstances  and  answer  the  proposed  question, 
jjjaving  this  as  an  analytical  exercise  to  the  student,  we  take  a 
«i|orter  way  to  the  conclusion  by  a direct  application  of  the 
nciple  of  energy. 


Let  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length  be  C\^)f 

when  K and  A.  are  the  component  curvatures  in  the  planes  of 
maximum  and  minimum  flexural  rigidity:  so  that,  as  in  § 617, 
B and  C are  the  measures  of  the  flexural  rigidities  in  these 
planes.  Now  if  the  wire  be  held  in  any  way  at  i*est  with  these 
planes  through  each  point  of  it  inclined  at  the  angles  ^ and 
— to  the  plane  of  its  elastic  central  circle,  the  radius  of  this 

circle  being  r,  we  should  have  x = ~ ^ “ sin  Hence, 

since  2n-r  is  the  whole  length, 

•®  = '^(7‘=os"^  + ^sin='<^) (1). 


I Which  we  have  supposed,  in  order  that  it  may  take  a circular  form; 
a lough  in  the  important  case  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions  this  condition 
Wjild  obviously  be  fulfilled,  even  with  twist. 

/ WTien,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  wire  is  either  of  isotropic  material  (see  § 677 
w),  or  has  a normal  axis  (§  596)  in  the  direction  of  its  elastic  central  line, 
□re  will  produce  no  tendency  to  twist : in  other  words,  the  products  of  twist 
I the  components  of  curvature  will  disappear  from  the  quadratic  expressing 
tlj  potential  energy;  or  the  elastic  central  line  is  an  axis  of  pure  torsion. 
Bj,  as  shown  in  the  text,  the  case  under  consideration  gains  no  simplicity 
frii  this  restriction. 
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Rotation 
round  its 
elastic  cen- 
tral circle, 
of  a straight 
wire  made 
into  a hoop. 


Let  US  now  suppose  every  infinitely  small  part  of  the  wire  to 
be  acted  on  by  a couple  in  the  normal  plane,  and  let  L be  the 
amount  of  this  couple  per  unit  of  length,  which  must  be  uniform 
all  round  the  ring  in  order  that  the  circular  form  may  be  re- 
tained, and  let  this  couple  be  varied  so  that,  rotation  being  once 
commenced,  may  increase  at  any  uniform  angular  velocity. 
The  equation  of  work  done  per  unit  of  time  (§§  240,  287)  is 


dE  ■ 
d(f> 


And  therefore,  by  (1), 


^ B-C  . ^ ^ B-C  . 

L = — — sm  (/)  co.s  ==  sin  2^, 


(ev 

:Dat 


which  shows  that  the  couple  required  in  the  normal  plane 
through  every  point  of  the  ring,  to  hold  it  with  the  planes  of 
greatest  flexural  rigidity  touehing  a cone  inclined  at  any  angle, 
(/),  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  is  proportional  to  sin  2^ ; is  in  the 
direction  to  prevent  from  increasing;  and  when  <j)  = {TT, 

' ^ Q 

amounts  to  per  unit  length  of  the  circumference.  From 

this  we  see  that  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium, 
— being  those  in  which  the  plane  of  least  flexural  rigidity  hes 
in  the  plane  of  the  ring ; and  two  positions  of  unstable  equili- 
brium,— being  those  in  which  the  plane  of  greatest  flexural 
rigidity  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ring. 


S5, 


d 

ofr; 


ipoi 


tlati 


if, 
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624.  A wire  of  uniform  flexibility  in  all  directions,  so  shaped 
as  to  be  a circular  arc  of  radius  a when  free  from  stress,  is  bent 
till  its  ends  meet,  and  these  are  joined  as  in  § 623,  so  that  the 
whole  becomes  a circular  ring  of  radius  r.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  couple  which  will  hold  this  ring  turned  round  the 
central  curve  through  any  angle  <p  in  every  normal  section, 
from  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  (which  is  of  course  that 
in  which  the  naturally  concave  side  of  the  wire  is  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  ring,  the  natural  curvature  being  either 
increased  or  diminished,  but  not  reversed,  when  the  wire  is 
bent  into  the  ring).  Applying  the  principle  of  energy  exactly 
as  in  the  preceding  section,  we  find  that  in  this  case  the  couple 


jipk 

litj 

( icb; 
t lalsi 

I lieti 
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i iroportional  to  sin  cj),  and  that  when  </>  = Jtt,  its  amonut  per 

B 

jt  of  length  of  the  circumference  is  — , B denote  the 


ar 


ural  rigidity.  ^ 

For  in  this  case  we  Lave  the  potential  energy 

{G  - F + G ^ 
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and 


I dE  B . 


o — TI  = — sin<^. 
Attt  dcji  ar 


,(3). 


f every  part  of  the  ring  is  turned  half  round,  so  as  to  bring 
tl  naturally  concave  side  of  the  wire  to  the  convex  side  of  the 
rig,  we  have  of  course  a position  of  unstable  equilibrium. 


|25.  A wire  of  unequal  flexibility  in  different  directions  is 

3'*  ned  so  that,  when  free  from  stress,  it  constitutes  a circular 
of  radius  a,  with  the  plane  of  greatest  flexural  rigidity  at 
li  point  touching  a c6ne  inclined  to  its  plane  at  an  angle  a. 
liends  are  then  brought  together  and  joined,  as  in  §§  623,  624, 
si-hat  the  whole  becomes  a closed  circular  ring,  of  any  given 
rilius  r.  It  is  required  to  find  the  changed  inclination,  to 
t£  plane  of  the  ring,  which  the  plane  of  greatest  flexural 
rmity  assumes,  and  the  couple,  0,  in  the  plane  of  the  ring, 
w ch  acts  between  the  portions  of  matter  on  each  side  of  any 
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1 


inal  section. 


Ghe  two  equations  between  the  components  of  the  couple 
ai][  the  components  of  the  curvature  in  the  planes  of  greatest 


least  flexural  rigidity  determine  the  two  unknown  quantities 
he  problem. 

These  equations  are 


B 


cos  ^ ^ cos  = G cos  (f)  1 

(1  1 \ ^ 
- sin  (h  — sin  a ) = 6^  sin  cb 
r ^ a / ^ j 


•(4), 


1 


1 


since -cos a and  - sin  a are  the  components  of  natural  curva- 
a a ^ 

ture  in  the  principal  planes,  and  therefore  - cos  4*  ~ ~ 
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[G25j 

- sin  (h  — - sin  a,  are  the  changes  from  the  natural  to  the  actuall 
r ^ a ^ ° |l 

curvatures  in  these  planes  maintained  by  the  corresponding  com-| 

ponents  G cos  <{>  and  G sin  ^ of  the  couple  G. 

The  problem^  so  far  as  the  position  into  which  the  wire  turns 
round  its  elastic  central  curve,  may  be  solved  by  an  applicationjj 
of  the  principle  of  energy,  comprehending  those  of  §§  623,  62-11 
as  particular  cases. 

Let  L be  the  amount,  per  unit  of  length  of  the  ring,  of  th^ 
couple  which  must  be  applied  from  without,  in  each  normai 
section,  to  hold  it  with  the  plane  of  maximum  flexural  rigidit3flj 
at  each  point  inclined  at  any  given  angle,  </>,  to  the  plane  of  th(i 
ring.  We  have,  as  before  (§§  623,  624),  for  the  potential  energy 
of  the  elastic  action  in  the  ring  when  held  so,  . ^ 


= c (5). ! 


Hence 


1 dE  I ^ /cos 

27rrd<fi  1 \ ^ 


cos  a\  sin  ^ ^ 

a J r 


This  equated  to  zero  is  the  same  as  (4)  with  G eliminated,  an(j  n 
determines  the  relation  between  0 and  r,  in  order  that  the  rin:'  ^ 
when  altered  to  radius  r instead  of  a may  be  in  equilibrium  v h 
itself  (that  is,  without  any  application  of  couple  in  the  norma  : f 
section).  The  present  method  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating 
the  distinction  between  the  solutions,  as  regards  stability  or  insta;  ( 
bility  of  the  equilibrium,  since  (§  291)  for  stable  equilibriur  j 
^ is  a minimum,  and  for  unstable  equilibrium  a maximum.  .fl 


As  a particular  case,  let  (7  = oo  , which  simplifles  the  probleil 
very  much.  The  terms  involving  (7  as  a factor  in  (5)  and  (6  i 
become  nugatory  in  this  case,  and  require  of  course  that  ' 

sin^  sina_^ 
r a 

But  the  former  method  is  clearer  and  better  for  the  present  case 
as  this  result  is  at  once  given  by  the  second  of  equations  (4);  an^ 
then  the  value  of  Gy  if  required,  is  found  from  the  first.  W 
conclude  what  is  slated  in  the  following  section ; — 
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626.  Let  a uniform  hoop,  possessing  flexibility  only  in  one  Conical 
an  gent  plane  to  its  elastic  central  line  at  each  point,  be  given,  devSp?bie 
Ijo  shaped  that  when  under  no  stress  (for  instance,  when  cut 
hrough  in  any  normal  section  and  uninfluenced  by  force  from 
)ther  bodies)  it  rests  in  the  form  of  a circle  of  radius  a,  with 
ts  planes  of  inflexibility  all  round  touching  a cone  inclined 
;o  the  plane  of  this  circle.  This  is  very  nearly  the  case  with 
I common  hoop  of  thin  sheet-iron  fitted  upon  a conical  vat, 

)r  on  either  end  of  a barrel  of  ordinary  shape.  Let  such  a 
loop  be  shortened  (or  lengthened),  made  into  a circle  of  radius 
I by  riveting  its  ends  together  (§  62.3)  in  the  usual  way,  and 
Eeft  with  no  force  acting  on  it  from  without.  It  will  rest  with 
gts  plane  of  inflexibility  inclined  at  the  angle  ^ = sin“^  (r  sin  a/a) 
r,o  the  plane  of  its  circular  form,  and  the  elastic  couple  acting 
n this  plane  between  the  portions  of  matter  on  the  two  sides 
)f  any  normal  section  will  be 


^ _ B /cos  (fy  cos 
cos  d)  \ r a J' 


jlChese  results  we  see  at  once,  by  remarking  that  the  component 
iurvature  in  the  plane  of  inflexibility  at  each  point  must  be 
Invariably  of  the  same  value,  sin  a/a,  as  in  the  given  unstressed 
!':ondition  of  the  hoop  : and  that  the  component  couple,  G cos  (/>, 
n the  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  inflexibility  at  each 
)oint,  must  be  such  as  to  change  the  component  curvature  in 
,his  plane  from  cos  a/a  to  cos  <^/r. 

The  greatest  circle  to  which  such  a hoop  can  be  changed  is 
)f  course  that  whose  radius  is  a/sin  ol  : and  for  this  ^ = ^tt,  or  the 
iUrface  of  inflexibility  at  each  point  (the  surface  of  the  sheet- 
|netal  in  the  practical  case)  becomes  the  plane  of  the  circle ; 
ind  therefore  G = oo  , showing  that  if  a hoop  approaching 
iifinitely  nearly  to  this  condition  be  made,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained, the  internal  couple  acting  across  each  normal  section 
vill  be  infinitely  great,  which  is  obviously  true. 

627.  Another  very  important  and  interesting  case  readily 
lealt  with  by  a method  similar  to  that  which  we  have  applied 
0 the  elastic  wire,  is  the  equilibrium  of  a plane  elastic  plate 
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Flexure  of  a bent  to  a shape  differing  infinitely  little  from  the  plane,  by  any 
forces  subject  to  certain  conditions  stated  below  (§  632). 


Some 


definitions  and  preliminary  considerations  may  be  conveniently 
taken  first. 


Definitions.  (1)  A suvface  of  a soUd  is  a surface  passing  through  always 
the  same  particles  of  the  solid,  however  it  is  strained. 


(2)  The  middle  surface  of  a plate  is  the  surface  passing 
through  all  those  of  its  particles  which,  when  it  is  free  from  ; 
stress,  lie  in  a plane  midway  between  its  two  plane  sides. 


(3)  A normal  section  of  a plate,  or  a surface  normal  to  a 

plate,  is  a surface  which,  when  the  plate  is  free  from  stress 
cuts  its  sides  and  all  planes  parallel  to  them  at  right  angles 
being  therefore,  when  unstrained,  necessarily  either  a singk 
plane  or  a cylindrical  (or  prismatic)  surface.  ^ 

(4)  The  deflection  of  any  point  or  small  part  of  the  plate,  i 
the  distance  of  its  middle  surface  there  from  the  tangent  plan 
to  the  middle  surface  at  any  conveniently  chosen  point 
reference  in  it. 


(5)  The  inclination  of  the  plate,  at  any  point,  is  the  incline 
tion  of  the  tangent  plane  of  the  middle  surface  there  to  tb 
tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  reference. 


(6)  The  curvature  of  a plate  at  any  point,  or  in  any  part, 
the  curvature  of  its  middle  surface  there. 


(7)  In  a surface  infinitely  nearly  plane  the  curvature  is  sa: 
to  be  uniform,  if  the  curvatures  in  every  two  parallel  norm 
sections  are  equal. 


(8)  Any  diameter  of  a plate,  or  distance  in  a plate  infinite 
nearly  plane,  is  called  finite,  unless  it  is  an  infinitely  great  mi 
tiple  of  the  least  radius  of  curvature  multiplied  by  the  greatt 
inclination. 


Choosing  AO  F as  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  referen 


Geometricul 

uarles!^'  let  {x,  y,  z)  be  any  point  of  its  middle  surface,  i its  incliiiati 

there,  and  - its  curvature  in  a normal  section  through  tli'i 
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point,  incliued  at  an  angle  <f>  to  ZOX.  We  have 
/ ( dz^  dz\ 




and,  if  i be  infinitely  small, 

1 
r 


d'^z  . 2 , _ d'^z 


d^z 


^ , sin  c!)  cos  ch  + -j—„  sin  <h 
dxdy  ^ dy" 


(V- 


To  prove  these,  let  r],  ^ be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the 
surface  infinitely  near  (x,  y,  z).  Then,  by  the  elements  of  the 
difierential  calculus. 


dz  . dz 
^ = -T-  C + -v-^  + 

dx^  dy 


Let 

so  that  we  have 


1 fd^'z  -2  d^z  . d^z 

2 ^ ^ dxdy  ^ ) • 

p COS  y = p sin 


dz 


dz 


^ = Ap+  where  A = ^ cos  ^ sin  ^ 

(ZtC  ^ 


and  B 


d 


d^z 


dx^  ^ ^ dxdy 


dy 

d^z 


sin  ^ cos  ch  -f-  sin'^ii 
^ dy^ 


(3). 


Then  by  the  formula  for  the  curvature  of  a plane  curve  (§  0), 

1 

r 


B 1 

or,  as  A is  infinitely  small,  By 

{l+Ay 


and  thus  (2)  is  proved. 

It  follows  that  the  surface  represented  by 

K = 1 {Ax^-^  ^Gxy  -I-  By‘^) (4), 

is  a surface  of  uniform  curvature  if  Ay  By  c be  constant  through- 
out the  admitted  range  of  values  of  (x,  y) ; these  being  limited 
by  the  condition  that  Ax  + cy,  and  cx  + By  must  be  everywhere 
infinitely  small. 

628.  When  a plane  surface  is  bent  to  any  other  shape  than 
developable  surface  (§  139),  it  must  experience  some  degree 
’ stretching  or  contraction.  But  an  essential  condition  for  the 
leory  of  elastic  plates  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  is  that 
|ie  amount  of  the  stretching  or  contraction  thus  necessary  in 
lie  middle  surface  is  at  most  incomparably  smaller  than  the 
jretching  and  contraction  of  the  two  sides  (§  141)  due  to  cni- 
iture.  It  will  be  shown  in  § 620  that  this  condition,  if  we 
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exclude  the  case  of  bending  into  a surface  differing  infinitely 
little  from  a developable  surface,  is  equivalent  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  deflection  [§  627  Def.  (4)]  is,  ai  all  places  flnitely 
[§  627  Def.  (8)]  distant  from  the  point  of  reference^  incom- 
parably smaller  than  the  thickness. 

And  if  we  extend  the  signification  of  “ deflection  ” from  that 
defined  in  (4)  of  § 627,  to  distance  from  some  true  developable  sur- 
face, the  excluded  case  is  of  course  brought  under  the  statement. 

Although  the  truth  of  this  is  obvious,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
prove  it  by  investigating  the  actual  degrees  of  stretching  and 
contraction  referred  to. 


! »l 

f Dili 

I ' i 


. i 

k 
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629.  Let  US  suppose  a given  plane  surface  to  be  bent  to 
some  curved  form  without  any  stretching  or  contracting  of 
lines  radiating  from  some  particular  point  of  it,  0 ; and  let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  stretching  or  contraction  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  described  from  0 as  centre,  with  any 


radius  a,  on  the  unstrained  plane.  If  the  stretching  in  each  | 
part  of  the  circumference,  and  not  merely  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  ^ 
found,  something  more  as  to  the  mode  of  the  bending  must  be  j 
specified ; which,  for  simplicity,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  j 
suppose  to  be,  that  any  point  P of  the  given  surface  moves  in  j 
a plane  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  through  0,  during 
the  straining.  ! 


Let  a,  6 be  polar  co-ordinates  of  P in  its  primitive  position,  j 
and  r,  6 those  of  the  projection  on  the  tangent  plane  through  0, 
of  its  position  in  the  bent  surface,  and  let  ;2;  be  the  distance  of  ; 
this  position  from  the  tangent  plane  through  0,  An  element,  | 
adhj  of  the  unstrained  circle,  becomes 

{^d6^-\-dr'‘  + dz^f  I 

on  the  bent  surface;  and,  therefore,  for  the  stretching*  of  this! 
element  we  have 


=(5 


dP 


+ ) - 1 


a^deV 


.(1). 


Ratio  of  the  elongation  to  the  unstretched  length. 
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Hence  if  e denote  the  ratio  of  the  elongation  of  the  whole  cir-  Stretching 
. Ill  11  1 . ofaplaneby 

cumference  to  its  unstretclied  length,  or  the  mean  stretching  of  synciastic 
. or  anticlas- 

the  circumference,  tic  flexure. 


4j:-{e 


dr^ 


^ * d‘db^ 


)■-■} 


■(2), 


where  we  must  suppose  z and  r known  functions  of  6.  Confining 
ourselves  now  to  distances  from  0 within  which  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  is  sensibly  uniform,  we  have 


Y i and  r = psin-=<x^l-i^  + etc.^ 


(3), 


if  p be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  through  0 
and  P:  and,  if  we  take  as  the  zero  line  for  0 that  in  which  the 
tangent  plane  is  cut  by  one  of  the  principal  normal  planes  (§  1 30), 

1 1 1 


Px 


where  Pj,  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  Hence  the 
term  under  the  radical  sign  disappears  if  we  include  no 

terms  involving  higher  powers  than  the  first,  of  the  small  fraction 
a^lp^  j and,  to  this  degree  of  approximation 


1 


sin^^  cos^O 
or,  by  (4),  and  reductions,  finally 

V 'P1P2  'Pi  P2  ' 


— ) cos  20  + 
P2 


1 1\^ 

— ) sin^^cos^^, 

P2  P/ 


cos  4:0 


Using  this  in  (2)  we  find 


_ 1 

— “ F 


P1P2 


,(6). 


The  whole  amount  of  stretching  thus  expressed  will,  it  follows 
from  (5),  be  distributed  uniformly  through  the  circumference,  if, 
instead  of  compelling  each  point  P to  remain  in  the  plane  through 
0,  perpendicular  to  XOY^  we  allow  it  to  yield  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  through  a space  equal  to 



From  (6)  we  conclude  that 
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630.  If  a plane  area  be  bent  to  a uniform  degree  of  curva> 
ture  throughout,  without  any  stretching  in  any  radius  through 
, a certain  point  of  it,  and  with  uniform  stretching  or  contraction 
over  the  circumference  of  every  circle  described  from  the  same 
point  as  centre,  the  amount  of  this  contraction  (reckoned 
negative  where  the  actual  effect  is  stretching)  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  one-sixth  of  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  to 
the  rectangle  under  the  maximum  and  minimum  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  normal  sections  of  the  surface ; or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  of  the  rectangle  under  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  deflections  of  the  circumference  from  thei 
tangent  plane  of  the  surface  at  the  centre,  to  the  square  Hiyw 
of  the  radius ; or,  which  is  the  same,  the  ratio  one-third  ofj 
the  maximum  deflection  to  the  maximum  radius  of  curva-;i 
ture.  j 


If  the  surface  thus  bent  be  the  middle  surface  of  a plate  of 
uniform  thickness,  and  if  each  line  of  particles  perpendiculai 
to  this  surface  in  the  unstrained  plate  remain  perpendicular  tc 
it  when  bent,  the  stretching  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  con! 
traction  on  the  concave  side,  in  any  normal  section,  is  obviousH 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  half  the  thickness,  to  the  radius  of  curva 
ture.  The  comparison  of  this,  with  the  last  form  of  the  pre 
ceding  statement,  proves  that  the  second  of  the  two  conditio:a 
stated  in  § 628  secures  the  fulfilment  of  the  first. 


ie 


631.  If  a surface  already  bent  as  specified,  be  again  bent  tj 
a different  shape  still  fulfilling  the  prescribed  conditions,  or 
a surface  given  curved  be  altered  to  any  other  shape  by  bene 
ing  according  to  the  same  conditions,  the  contraction  ph 
duced  in  the  circumferences  of  the  concentric  circles  by  th 
bending,  will  of  course  be  equal  to  the  increment  in  the  vali 
of  the  ratio  stated  in  the  preceding  section.  Hence  if  a curv(  j 
surface  be  bent  to  any  other  figure,  without  stretching  in  aij 
part  of  it,  the  rectangle  under  the  two  principal  radii  of  curyj' 


ture  at  every  point  remains  unchanged.  This  is  Gauss’s  cel 


brated  theorem  regarding  the  bending  of  curved  surfaces,  j 
which  we  gave  a more  elementary  demonstration  in  our  iiiti, 
ductory  Chapter  (see  §§  138,  150).  ^ 
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632.  Without  further  preface  we  now  commence  the  theory  LiraitaUons 
the  flexure  of  a plane  elastic  plate  with  the  promised  (§  627) 

Jltement  of  restricting  conditions.  be  admitted 

(1)  Of  the  forces  applied  from  without  to  any  part  of  the 
tite,  hounded  by  a normal  surface  [§  627  (3)],  the  components 
Irallel  to  any  line  in  the  plane  of  the  plate  are  either  evan- 
|!ent  or  are  reducible  to  couples.  In  other  words  the  algebraic 
ijn  of  such  components,  for  any  part  of  the  plate  bounded  by 
f^iormal  surface,  is  zero. 

The  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  middle  surface  are 
^Brywhere  infinitely  great  multiples  of  the  thickness  of  the 
de. 

(3)  The  deflection  is  nowhere,  within  finite  distance  from  the 
int  of  reference,  more  than  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the 
ckness.  This  condition  has  a definite  meaning  for  an  infi- 
ely  large  plate,  which  may  be  explained  thus  : — it  would  be 
essary  to  go  to  a distance  equal  to  a large  multiple  of  the 
duct  of  the  least  radius  of  curvature  into  the  greatest  incli- 
ion,  to  reach  a place  where  the  deflection  is  more  than  a 
■y  small  fraction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  conside- 
ion  of  this  condition,  is  of  great  importance  in  connection 
'®j|bh  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  through  an  infi- 
ile  plane  elastic  plate,  but  scarcely  belongs  to  our  present 


j|(4)  Neither  the  thickness  of  the  plate  nor  the  moduluses  of 
Isticity  of  its  substance  need  be  uniform  throughout,  but  if 
[tiBy  vary  at  all  they  must  vary  continuously  from  place  to 
|ice ; and  must  not  any  of  them  be  incomparably  greater  in 
ifcje  place  than  in  another  within  any  finite  area  of  the  plate. 


|633.  The  general  theory  of  elastic  solids  investigated  later  Results  of 
Jspws  that  when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  distribution  theory* 
ic  strain  through  the  plate  possesses  the  following  properties,  alfyance*! 
jjttb  statement  of  which  at  present,  although  not  necessary  for 
jj|tB  particular  problem  on  which  we  are  entering,  will  promote 
jjj  althorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  principles 
i||mlved. 


Results  of 
general 
theory 
stated  in 
advance. 


Laws  for 
flexure  of 
elastic  plah 
assumed  in 
advance. 
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(1)  The  stretching  of  any  part  of  the  middle  surface  is  in-  | 

finitely  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  either  side,  in  every  1 
part  of  the  plate  where  the  curvature  is  finite.  | 

(2)  The  particles  in  any  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  I 

plate  when  plane,  remain  in  a straight  line  perpendicular  to 
the  curved  surfaces  into  which  its  sides,  and  parallel  planes  of  ! 
the  substance  between  them,  become  distorted  when  it  is  bent,  r 
And  hence  the  curves  in  which  these  surfaces  are  cut  by  any 
plane  through  that  line,  have  one  point  in  it  for  centre  of  curva--  ! 
ture  of  them  all.  f 

i 

(3)  The  whole  thickness  of  the  plate  remains  unchanged,  at  | 

every  point ; but  the  half  thickness  on  one  side  (which  when  i 
the  curvature  is  synclastic  is  the  convex  side)  of  the  middle  • 
surface  becomes  diminished  and  on  the  other  side  increased,  by 
equal  amounts  comparable  with  the  elongations  and  shorten- ! 
ings  of  lengths  equal  to  the  half  thickness,  measured  on  the||  ' 
two  side  surfaces  of  the  plate.  |1 1 

I 

634.  The  conclusions  from  the  general  theory  on  which  W8' 
shall  found  the  equations  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  an 
elastic  plate  are  as  follows  : — ( 

Let  a naturally  plane  plate  be  bent  to  any  surface  of  uni- 
form curvature  [§  627  (7)]  throughout,  the  applied  forces  and- 
the  extents  of  displacement  fulfilling  the  conditions  and  restric-| 
tions  of  § 632 : Then — ■ j 

(1)  The  force  across  any  section  of  the  plate  is,  at  eaclij 

point  of  it,  in  a line  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  middle) 
surface  in  the  neighbourhood.  j ^ 

(2)  The  forces  across  any  set  of  parallel  normal  sections  aui  ’ 

equally  inclined  to  the  directions  of  the  normal  sections  at  al| 
points  (that  is  to  say,  are  in  directions  which  would  be  paralle. 
if  the  plate  were  bent,  and  which  deviate  actually  from  parallel 
ism  only  by  the  infinitely  small  deviations  produced  in  th'  : 
normal  sections  of  the  flexure).  ® 

‘ ' li( 

(3)  The  amounts  of  force  across  one  normal  section,  or  an  I ^ 
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it  of  parallel  normal  sections,  on  equal  infinitely  small  areas,  Laws  for 
:e  simply  proportional  to  the  distances  of  these  areas  from  the  Sfc  plate 
lid  die  surface  of  the  plate. 


I (4)  The  component  forces  in  the  tangent  planes  of  the  nor- 
>al  sections  are  equal  and  in  dissimilar  directions  in  sections 
ihich  are  perpendicular  to  one  an- 
iher.  For  proof,  see  § 661.  The 
leaning  of  “dissimilar  directions” 

I this  expression  is  explained  by 
iie  diagram;  where  the  arrow-heads 
'jidicate  the  directions  in  which 
|ie  portions  of  matter  on  the  two 
des  of  each  normal  section  would 
i|eld  if  the  substance  were  actually 

Jivided,  half  way  through  the  plate  from  one  side,  by  each  of 
jie  normal  sections  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

t (5)  By  the  law  of  superposition,  we  see  that  if  the  applied 
jirces  be  all  doubled,  or  altered  in  any  other  ratio,  the  curva- 
I tire  in  every  normal  section,  and  all  the  internal  forces  specified 
I (1),  (2),  (8),  (4),  are  changed  in  the  same  ratio ; and  the 
jptential  energy  of  the  internal  forces  becomes  changed  accord- 
llg  to  the  square  of  the  same  ratio. 


/ 635.  From  § 634  (8)  it  follows  immediately  that  the  forces 
cperienced  by  any  portion  of  the  plate  bounded  by  a normal 
liction  through  the  circumference  of  a closed  polygon  or  curve 
■ the  middle  surface,  from  the  action  of  the  contiguous  matter 
^ the  plate  all  round  it,  may  be  reduced  to  a set  of  couples  stress- 
17  taking  them  in  groups  over  infinitely  small  rectangles  Sg 
,ito  which  the  bounding  normal  section  may  be  imagined  as  tecUon! 
Ivided  by  normal  lines.  From  § 634  (2)  it  follows  that  the 
istribution  of  couple  thus  obtained  is  uniform  along  each 
'haight  portion,  if  any  there  is,  of  the  boundary,  and  equal 
er  equal  lengths  in  all  parallel  parts  of  the  boundary. 


couple  act- 
, across 
a normal 


Twisting 

636.  From  § 634  (4)  it  follows  that  the  component  couples 
)und  axes  perpendicular  to  the  boundary  are  equal  in  parts  fuiyuvoper- 
f the  boundary  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  are  in 
VOL.  TT.  12 


Principal 
axes  of 
bending 
stress. 


Principal 
axes  of 
bending 
stress  in- 
vestigated. 
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directions  related  to  one  another 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
circular  arrows  in  the  diagram ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  such  directions 
that  if  the  axis  is,  according  to 
the  rule  of  § 234,  drawn  outwards 
from  the  portion  of  the  plate 
under  consideration,  for  one  point 
of  the  boundary  it  must  be  drawn 
inwards  for  every  point  where  the  boundary  is  perpendicular  to 
its  direction  at  that  point. 


fosi: 


637.  We  may  now  prove  that  there  are  two  normal  sections,  { 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  in  which  the  component  couples  i 
round  axes  perpendicular  to  them  vanish,  and  that  in  these  j 
sections  the  component  couples  round  axes  coincident  with  the  ; 
sections  are  of  maximum  and  minimum  values.  j 


Let  OAB  be  a right-angled  triangle  of  the  plate.  Let  A and  11 
V be  the  two  com- 

ponent couples 
acting  on  the 
side  OA ; K and 
n those  on  the 
side  OB;  and  G 
and  H those  on 
the  side  AB ; 
the  amount  of 
each  couple  be- 
ing reckoned  per 
unit  of  length 

of  the  side  on  which  it  acts,  and  the  axes  and  directions  of  the 
several  couples  being  as  indicated  by  tlie  circular  arrows  when 
each  is  reckoned  as  positive.  Then,  ii  AB  = a,  and  BAO  = <f>,  the 
whole  amounts  of  the  couples  on  the  three  sides  are  respectively 


Aa  cos  (f>,  Ha  cos 
Ka  sin  Ha  sin 

6'a,  Ha. 
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Resolving  the  two  latter  round  OX  and  OF,  we  have 
Ga  cos  - Ha  sin  round  OX, 
and  Ga  sin  + Ha  cos  ^ OF. 

But  if  the  portion  in  question,  of  the  plate,  were  to  become  rigid, 
its  equilibrium  would  not  be  disturbed  (§  564);  and  therefore 
we  must  have 


Principal 
axes  of 
bending 
stress  in- 
vestigated, 


Ha 

Ga 


cos  - Ha  sin  (f>  — Aa  cos  (f>  + Ha  sin  ^ by  couples  round  OX 
and  V (1). 

sin  ^ + Ha  cos  ^ = Ka  sin  ^ + Ha  cos  „ „ OF 

From  these  we  find  immediately 

0 = Acos^<^  + 2nsin<^coS(^ + Ksin^<^,  ^ 

H={K~  A)  sin  cos  <;^  + 11  (cos®^  - sin^  cf))j  

Hence  the  values  of  (/>,  which  make  H vanish,  give  to  G its 
maximum  and  minimum  values,  and  being  determined  by  the 
equation 



differ  from  one  another  by  Jtt. 

A modibcation  of  these  formulae,  which  we  shall  find  valuable, 
is  obtained  by  putting 

:S  = 1(K  + A),  @ = 1(K-A) (4). 

This  reduces  (2)  to 

0=^^  + n sin2^-®cos2^') 

H~  n cos  2^  + ® sin  2^  J 

which  again  become 

0 = 2 + Ocos2{<^-a)| 

^--Osin2(<^-a)  j ^ 

where  a [being  a value  of  <!>  given  by  (3)],  and  Q are  taken  so 

that  n = O sin  2a,  ® = - O cos  2a,  ) 

so  that,  of  course,  O = (II®+  j 

This  analysis  demonstrates  the  following  convenient  synthesis  of 
the  whole  system  of  internal  force  in  question : — 


12—2 
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and  anti- 
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stresses  de- 
fined. 


Anticlastic 
stress  re- 
ferred to  its 
principal 
axes; 


referred  to 
axes  in- 
clined to 
them  at  45°. 
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638.  The  action  experienced  by  each  part  of  the  plate,  in 
virtue  of  the  internal  forces  between  it  and  the  surrounding 
contiguous  matter  of  the  plate,  being  called  a stress  [in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  use  of  this  term  defined  below  (§  658)], 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements — (1)  a 
synclastic  stress,  and  (2)  an  anticlastic  stress;  as  we  shall  call 
them. 


(1)  Synclastic  stress  consists  of  equal  direct  bending  action 
round  every  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  Its  amount 
may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  measured  by  the  amount,  2, 
of  the  mutual  couple  between  the  portions  of  matter  on  the  two 
sides  of  any  straight  normal  section  of  unit  length.  Its  efiect 
would  be  to  produce  equal  curvature  in  all  normal  sections 
(that  is  to  say,  a spherical  figure)  if  the  plate  were  equally 
flexible  in  all  directions. 


(2)  Anticlastic  stress  consists  of  two  simple  bending  stresses 
of  equal  amounts  in  opposite  directions  round  two  sets  of 
parallel  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  one  another  in  the 
plane  of  the  plate.  Its  effect  would  be  uniform  anticlastic 
curvature,  with  equal  convexities  and  concavities,  if  the  plate 
were  equally  flexible  in  all  directions.  Its  amount  is  reckoned 
as  the  amount,  O,  of  the  mutual  couple  between  the  portions 
of  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  a straight  normal  section  of  unit 
length,  parallel  to  either  of  these  two  sets  of  lines.  It  gives 
rise  to  couples  of  the  same  amount,  fl,  between  the  portions  of 
matter  on  each  side  of  a normal  section  of  unit  length  parallel 
to  either  of  the  sets  of  lines  bisecting  the  right  angles  between 

those ; but  the  couples  now  referred 
to  are  in  the  plane  of  the  normal 
section  instead  of  perpendicular  to 
it.  This  is  proved  and  illustrated 
by  the  annexed  diagram,  represent- 
ing [a  particular  case  of  the  diagram 
and  equations  (1)  of  § 637]  the  equi- 
librium of  an  isosceles  right-angled 
triangle  under  the  influence  of  couples, 
each  equal  to  XIVI,  applied  to  it  round  axes  coinciding  with 
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its  legs,  and  a third  couple,  H round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
I its  hypotenuse. 

If  two  pairs  of  rectangular  axes,  each  bisecting  the  right 
angles  formed  by  the  other,  be  chosen  as  axes  of  reference,  an 
anticlastic  stress  having  any  third  pair  of  rectangular  lines  for 
its  axes  may,  as  the  preceding  formulae  [§  637  (5)]  show,  be 
resolved  into  two  having  their  axes  coincident  with  the  two 
pairs  of  axes  of  reference  respectively,  by  the  ordinary  cosine 
formula  with  each  angle  doubled.  Hence  it  follows  that  any 
two  anticlastic  stresses  may  be  compounded  into  one  by  the 
same  geometrical  construction  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
made  upon  lines  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  equal  to 
twice  that  between  the  corresponding  axes  of  the  two  given 
stresses ; and  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  resultant  stress 
will  be  indicated  by  the  angles  of  this  diagram  each  halved. 

639.  Precisely  the  same  set  of  statements  are  of  course 
applicable  to  the  curvature  of  a surface.  Thus  the  proposition 
proved  in  § 637  (3)  for  bending  stresses  has,  for  its  analogue 
in  curvature,  Euler’s  theorem  proved  formerly  in  § 130;  and 
analogues  to  the  series  of  definitions  and  propositions  founded 
on  it  and  derived  from  it  may  be  at  once  understood  without 
more  words  or  proof 

Let  ^ + Xy^)  (1) 

be  the  equation  of  a curved  surface  infinitely  near  a point  0 at 
which  it  is  touched  by  the  plane  YOX.  Its  curvature  may  be 
regarded  as  compounded  of  a cylindrical  curvature,  A,  with  axis 
parallel  to  OX,  a cylindrical  curvature,  k,  with  axis  parallel  to 
OY,  and  an  anticlastic  curvature,  -zv,  with  axis  bisecting  the 
angles  XOY,  YOX'.  Thus,  if  m and  X each  vanished,  the  surface 
would  be  cylindrical,  with  1/k  for  radius  of  curvature  and  gene- 
rating lines  parallel  to  OY.  Or,  if  k and  X each  vanished,  there 
would  be  anticlastic  curvature,  with  sections  of  equal  maximum 
curvature  in  the  two  directions,  bisecting  the  angles  XOY  and 
YOX',  and  radius  of  curvature  in  those  sections  equal  to  1/ra-. 

If  now  we  put 

<r  = l{K  + X),  a = |(K-X) (2), 


Octantal  re- 
sol ution  and 
composition 
of  anticlas- 
tic stress. 


Construc- 
tion by  pa- 
rallelogram. 


Geometrical 

analogues. 


Two  cylin- 
drical cur- 
vatures 
round  per- 
pendicular 
axes,  and  an 
anticlastic 
curvature 
round  axis 
bisecting 
their  right 
angles ; 
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or  a spheri- 
cal curva- 
ture and 
two  anti- 
clastic  cur- 
vatures; 


or  a spheri- 
cal and  one 
anticlastic 
curvature. 


Work  done 
in  bending. 


tlie  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 


or,  if 
or,  lastly, 


z = ^{(r(x^  + 'if)  + ^ - 'f)  + 

x = T COS  <j>,  y = r sin 
J {o-  + 3-  cos  2^  + OT  sin  2(f>} 

^ {o- + o)  cos  2 (</>— 

<8-  = CO  cos  2a,  Z(7  = CO  sin  2a  J ' 


(3); 

W; 

•(■5).  I 


In  these  formulae  or  measures  the  spherical  curvature;  and  ^ and 
-sr  two  components  of  anticlastic  curvature,  referred  to  the  pair 
of  axes  X'X,  Y'Y,  and  the  other  pair  bisecting  their  angles.  The 
resultant  of  ^ and  m is  an  anticlastic  curvature  co,  with  axes  in- 
clined, in  the  angle  XOY  at  angle  a to  OX,  and  in  YOX'  at 
angle  a to  OY. 

640.  The  notation  of  §§  637,  639  being  retained,  the  work 
done  on  any  area  A of  the  plate  experiencing  a change  of  cur- 
vature {Zk,  Sot)  under  the  action  of  a stress  (K,  A,  IT),  is 


{KSK  + AS\  + 2mm)A (1); 

or  (2^8(7  + 2®8^  -f  2ri8OT)  A (2), 

if,  as  before. 


:S^l(K-hA),  0 = 1(K-A),  cr=i(K  + X),  ^ ^ 1 (k - X)...(3). 

Let  PQP'Q'  be  a rectangular  portion  of  the  plate  with  its 
centre  at  0,  and  its  sides  Q'P^  P'Q  parallel  to  OX,  and  QP\  PQ 
parallel  to  OY.  If 

z = ^ {kx^  -h  2^07 xy  + Xy^) 

be  the  equation  of  the  curved  surface,  we  have 


dz 


dz 


and  therefore  the  tangent  plane  at  (cc,  y)  deviates  in  direction 
from  XO  T by  an  infinitely  small  rotation 


V 

( 

I 

i 


KX  -h  OT?/  round  0 Fi  . ] 

and  wx-k-Xy  „ Ox] j* 

Hence  the  rotation  from  XOY  to  the  mean  tangent  plane  for  all  (i 
points  of  the  side  PQ  or  Q'F  is  j 

^ J Q'P . K round  OF,  j 

^\Q'P.^  „ OX.  J 


and 
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Hence  if  the  tangent  plane,  XOY,  at  0 remains  fixed,  while  the 
curvature  changes  from  (k,  ot.  A)  to  (k  + Sk,  -zz;  + Sm,  A + 8A),  the 
work  done  by  the  couples  FQ . K round  OY,  and  PQ . TI  round 
OX,  distributed  over  the  side  FQ,  will  be 

^Q'F.FQ.(K8K  + m'nT), 

and  an  equal  amount  will  be  done  by  the  equal  and  opposite 
couples  distributed  over  the  side  Q'F'  undergoing  an  equal  and 
opposite  rotation.  Similarly,  we  find  for  the  whole  work  done 
on  the  sides  F'Q  and  Q'F, 

FQ.Q'P.(m^  + A8\). 

Hence  the  whole  work  done  on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  rectangle 
is  FQ . Q'F . {KSk  + 2n8zzr  + A8A) : 

whence  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  since  any  given  area  of  the 
plate  may  be  conceived  as  divided  into  infinitely  small  rectangles. 

It  is  an  instructive  exercise  to  verify  the  result  by  beginning 
with  the  consideration  of  a portion  of  plate  bounded  by  any 
given  curve,  and  using  the  expressions  (1)  of  § 637,  by  which 
we  find,  for  the  couples  on  any  infinitely  short  portion,  ds,  of  its 
boundary,  specified  in  position  by  {x,  y), 


dx 


- A ^ + n ds  round  OX 
ds  ds ) 


and 


K 


dy 


ds 


OY 


(5). 


But,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  (4),  the  rotation  experienced  by  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  plate  at  {x,  y),  when  the  curvature  changes 
from  (k,  -zzr,  A)  to  (k  + 8k,  + 8-zzr,  A + 8A),  is 

£c8zsr  + 2/8A  round  OX] 

and  x^K  + yh'm  „ Oy] ^ 

the  tangent  plane  to  the  plate  at  0 being  supposed  to  remain  un- 
changed in  position;  and  therefore  the  work  done  on  the  portion 


ds  of  the  edge  is 


The  required  work,  being  the  integral  of  this  over  the  whole 
of  the  bounding  curve,  is  therefore 


(K8K  + 2ll8zzr  + A8A)d; 
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each  integral  being  round  the  whole  closed  curve. 


641.  Considering  now  the  elastic  forces  called  into  action 
by  the  flexure  {fc,  X)  reckoned  from  the  unstressed  condition 
of  the  plate  (plane,  or  infinitely  nearly  plane),  and  denoting  by 
w the  whole  amount  of  their  potential  energy,  per  unit  area  of 
the  plate,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wire  treated  in  § 594, 

KS/c  = S^w,  A8X  = S^w,  2113^  = (7) ; 

or,  according  to  the  other  notation, 

2XS(t  = Sw,  2®S^  = 2mvT  = (8) ; 


where,  as  above  explained,  K and  A denote  the  simple  bending 
stresses  (measured  by  the  amount  of  bending  couple,  per  unit 
of  length)  round  lines  parallel  to  0 F and  OX  respectively  : 11 
the  anticlastic  stress  with  axes  at  45®  to  OX  and  OY : and  S 
and  @ the  synclastic  stress  and  the  anticlastic  stress  with  OX 
and  OY  for  axes,  together  equivalent  to  K and  A.  Also,  as  in 
§ 595,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  character,  eolotropic  or  iso- 
tropic, § 677,  of  the  substance  of  the  plate,  it  must  be  a homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  the  three  components  of  curva- 
ture, whether  {/c,  X,  -sr)  or  (cr,  ot).  From  this  and  (7),  or  (8), 
it  follows  that  the  coefficients  in  the  linear  functions  of  the 
three  components  of  curvature  which  express  the  components 
of  the  stress  required  to  maintain  it,  must  fulfil  the  ordinary 
conservative  relations  of  equality  in  three  pairs,  reducing  the. 
whole  number  from  nine  to  six. 


Ik 

stri 

Ik 

I' 


( 


Thus  A,  B,  Cy  a,  by  c denoting  six  constants  depending  on  the 


ill 


quality  of  the  solid  substance  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  we 

have  w = ^ (Ak"^  + BX  + + 2a\'m  + 2bz!jK  + 2ck\) (9) ; 

and  hence,  by  (7), 


K = Ak  + cX  + Jcr  1 
A=  CK  +BX+  auu  ^ 

2n  = Sk  + a\+  C®  J 


(10). 
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Transforming  these  by  § 640  (3)  we  Iiave,  in  tcims  of  cr, 
w — + H + 2c)  (T^  + (^A  + ]3  — 2c)  + C'Uj'' 

+ 2 (6  - ct)  3-zo-  + 2 (6  + a)  o-CT-  + 2 (.4  — ^)  a^] (11)» 

and  2^  = (A  + -B  + 2c)  cr  + (A  — ^)  3"  + (6  + cc)  ■zzt ] 

2@  = (\l-7y)o-  + (^  + B-2G)^+(b-rf.)z^l (12). 

2U.=  {b  + a)<j+  {h-a)^+  (7  ot  J 

These  second  forms  are  chiefly  useful  as  showing  immediately  the 
relations  which  must  be  fulfilled  among  the  coefficients  for  tlie 
important  case  considered  in  the  following  section. 

, 642.  If  the  plate  be  equally  flexible  in  all  directions,  a 

synclastic  stress  must  produce  spherical  curvature:  an  anti- 
i ! clastic  stress  having  any  pair  of  rectangular  lines  in  the  plate 
for  its  axes  must  produce  anticlastic  curvature  having  these 
lines  for  sections  of  equal  greatest  curvature  on  the  opposite 
' sides  of  the  tangent  plane : and  in  either  action  the  amount  of 
the  curvature  is  simply  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the 
stress.  Hence  if  ^ and  h denote  two  coefficients  depending  on 
the  bulk-modulus  and  rigidity  of  the  substance  if  isotropic  (see 
j §§  677,  680,  below),  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  we  have 

S = @ = TT  = ksT 

And  therefore  [§  640  (2)] 

^ = + + (14). 

Hence  the  coefficients  in  the  general  expressions  of  § 641  fulfil, 
in  the  case  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions,  the  following 
conditions  : — 

a-0,  6 = 0,  A=B,  2{A-c)  = C (15); 

and  the  newly-introduced  coefficients  1)  and  fe  are  related  to  them 
I thus: — A + c = \),  J(7  = A-c  = fe (16). 

643.  Let  us  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  an  infinite 
plate,  disturbed  from  its  natural  plane  by  forces  applied  to  it 
in  any  way,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  § 632.  The  sub- 
stance may  be  of  any  possible  quality  as  regards  elasticity  in 
different  directions : and  the  plate  itself  need  not  be  homo- 
geneous either  as  to  this  quality,  or  as  to  its  thickness,  in 
different  parts ; provided  only  that  round  every  point  it  is  in 
both  respects  sensibly  homogeneous  [§  632  Def.  (4)]  to  distances 
great  in  comparison  with  the  thickness  at  that  point. 
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644.  Let  OXy  OF  be  rectangular  axes  of  reference  in  the 
plane  of  the  undisturbed  plate ; and  let  2;  be  the  infinitely  small 
displacement  from  this  plane,  of  the  point  {x,  y)  of  the  plate, 
when  disturbed  by  any  forces,  specified  in  their  effective  com- 
ponents as  follows : — Take  a portion,  E,  of  the  plate  bounded  by 
a normal  surface  cutting  the  middle  surface  in  a line  en- 
closing an  infinitely  small  area  a in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
point  {Xy  y)y  and  let  Za-  denote  the  sum  of  the  component 
forces  perpendicular  to  XOT  on  all  the  matter  of  E in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  (a?,  y)  : and  Lcr,  Ma-  the  component 
couples  round  OX  and  OF  obtained  by  transferring,  according 
to  Poinsot,  the  forces  from  all  points  of  the  portion  E,  supposed 
for  the  moment  rigid,  to  one  point  of  it  which  it  is  convenient 
to  take  at  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  area,  a,  of  the  part  of  the 
middle  surface  belonging  to  it.  This  force  and  these  couples, 
along  with  the  internal  forces  of  elasticity  exerted  on  the 
matter  of  E,  across  its  boundary,  by  the  matter  surrounding 
it,  must  (§  564)  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  E treated 
as  a rigid  body.  And  E,  being  not  really  rigid,  must  have  the 
curvature  due,  according  to  § 641,  to  the  bending  stress  con- 
stituted by  the  last-mentioned  forces.  These  conditions  ex- 
pressed mathematically  supply  five  equations  from  which,  four 
elements  specifying  the  internal  forces  being  eliminated,  we 
have  a single  partial  differential  equation  for  z in  terms  of  x 
and  y,  which  is  the  required  equation  of  equilibrium. 


Let  o-  be  a rectangle  PQP'Q\  with  sides  parallel  to  OX 

and  hy  parallel  to  OY. 
Let  ahy,  a'Sy  be  the  in- 
finitely nearly  equal  shear- 
ing forces  perpendicular 
^ ^ to  the  plate  in  the  normal 

surfaces  through  PQ'  and 
QP'  respectively : and  let 
(3y  13'  be  the  corresponding 

0^ — X notation  for  PQ,  P'Q'. 

We  shall  have,  of  course. 
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The  results  of  these  actions  on  the  portion,  E,  of  the  plate,  con-  Equations 
sidered  as  rigid,  are  forces  a'8?/,  j^'^x  through  the  middle  points  of  brium  of 
QP\  Q'P',  in  the  direction  of  ^ positive,  and  forces  aSy,  pSxhy&ny 

• forc6s  in* 

through  the  middle  points  of  PQ',  PQ,  in  the  direction  of  ;2;  vestigated. 
negative.  Hence,  towards  the  equilibrium  of  ^ as  a rigid  body, 
they  contribute 

(a~a)Sy+{l^'-P)Bx,  or  Sxdy,  component  force  parallel  to 


and 


a8y.  Sx  couple  round  OF, 
ISSx.Sy  „ „ OX; 


(in  these  last  two  expressions  the  difierence  between  a and  a 
and  between  P and  jS'  are  of  course  neglected).  Again,  if  K, 
A,  n specify,  according  to  the  system  of  § 637,  the  bending 
stress  at  (x,  y),  we  shall  have  couples  infinitely  nearly  equal 
and  opposite,  on  the  pairs  of  opposite  sides,  of  which,  estimated 
in  components  round  OX  and  OF,  the  differences,  representing 
the  residual  turning  tendencies  on  A as  a rigid  body,  are  as 
follows : — 


round  OX,  - 


round  OF,  . 


from  sides  PQ,  Q'P',  ~ Sy . Sx, 
ay 

from  sides  PQ,  Q'P',  ^ 8y . Sx, 
ay 

Jxr 

„ „ PQ',QP',~Zx.Zy, 


or  in  all, 


and 


round  OX, 


The  equations  of  equilibrium,  therefore,  between  these  and  the  Equations 
applied  forces  on  E treated  as  a rigid  body  give,  if  we  remove  plate  bent 
the  common  factor,  My,  forced 


„ da  dB 


0 


^ ^ dA  dU  _ 

M + a+~+~  = 0 
dy  dx 


(!)• 
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The  first  of  these,  with  a and  /?  replaced  in  it  by  their  values 
from  the  second  and  third,  becomes 

(2). 


d^K  d^n  d^A_  dM 
dxdy  ^ dy^  dx 


lit 


dx^ 


dy 


Now  K,  X,  'ui  denoting  component  curvatures  of  the  plate,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  § 639,  we  have  of  course 


d^z  d^z 


d^z 


dxdy 


(3). 


and  hence  (10)  of  § 641  give 


. ddz  d?z  d^z 

d^z  d^z  d^z 


, d^z  d^z  ^ d^z 

2II  = h —j—t;  + ~T~2  "t  ^ ~j — j~ 
dx-^  dy  dxdy 


(4). 


Using  these  in  (2)  we  find  the  required  differential  equation  of 
the  disturbed  surface.  On  the  general  supposition  (§  643)  we 
must  regard  J,  C,  a,  b,  c as  given  functions  of  x and  y. 
In  the  important  practical  case  of  a homogeneous  plate  they  are 
constants ; and  the  required  equation  becomes  the  linear  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  fourth  order  with  constant  coeffi- 
cients, as  follows : — 


d^ 


, w ^ d^z  , o \ 

^ Mdy 


+ 2a 


d*z 


^ dy*  ^ dx  dy  : 


dxdy^  dif  dx 

For  the  case  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions,  according  to 
§ 642  (13),  this  becomes 

. /dz""  d^z  dL 

\dx^  ^ dx^dy^  ^ dy*)  dx  dy 

fd^  I'V 

\dx^  dy  y ^ ^ dx 


or 


dy 


(6). 


645.  To  investigate  the  boundary  conditions  for  a plate  of 
limited  dimensions,  we  may  first  consider  it  as  foiming  pa,rt  of 
an  infinite  plate  bounded  by  a normal  surface  drawn  through  a! 
closed  curve  traced  on  its  middle  surface.  The  preceding  in-i 
vestigation  leads  immediately  to  expressions  for  the  force  andj 
couple  on  any  portion  of  the  normal  bounding  surface.  If  ther 
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he  portion  in  question  be  actually  cut  out  from  the  surround- 
I ng  sheet,  and  if  a distribution  of  force  and  couple  identical 
^ith  that  so  found  be  applied  to  its  edge,  its  elastic  condition 
»vill  remain  absolutely  unchanged  throughout  up  to  the  very 
aormal  edge.  To  fulfil  this  condition  requires  three  equations, 
3xpressing  (1)  that  the  shearing  force  applied  to  the  edge  (that 
is,  the  applied  tangential  force  in  the  normal  surface  constitut- 
ing the  edge),  which  is  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  the 
|normal  line  to  the  plate,  must  be  equal  to  the  required  amount, 
Wd  (2)  and  (3)  that  the  couple  applied  to  any  small  part  of  the 

Ibdge  must  have  components  of  the  proper  amounts  round  any 
two  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  These  three  equations 
were  given  by  Poisson  as  necessary  for  the  full  expression  of 
the  boundary  condition ; but  Kirchhoff  has  demonstrated  that 
they  express  too  much,  and  has  shown  that  two  equations 
suffice.  This  we  shall  prove  by  showing  that  when  a finite 
H [plate  is  given  in  any  condition  of  stress,  or  free  from  stress,  we 
'may  apply,  round  axes  everywhere  perpendicular  to  its  normal 
! I surface- edge,  any  arbitrary  distribution  of  couple  without  pro- 
ducing  any  change  except  at  infinitely  small  distances  from 
the  edge,  provided  a certain  distribution  of  force  also,  calcu- 
lated  from  the  distribution  of  couple,  be  applied  to  the  edge, 

: perpendicularly  to  the  plate. 


Let  XY,  =Ss,  be  an  infinitely  small  element  at  a point  (x,  y) 
of  a curve  traced  on  the  middle  surface  of  an 
infinite  plate;  and,  PX  and  PY  being  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x and  ?/,  let  YXP  = </>.  Then, 
if  denote  the  shearing  force  in  the  normal 
surface  to  the  plate  through  85,  and,  as  before 
(§  644),  a.  PY  and  ^ . PX  be  those  in  normal 
surfaces  through  PY  and  PX,  we  must  have, 
for  the  equilibrium  of  the  triangle  YPX 
supposed  rigid  (§  564), 

^Ss  = a.PY+l3 . PX,  whence  ^ = a sin  (fi+fS  cos  </>. 

Using  here  for  a and  /B  their  values  by  (1)  of  § 644,  we  have 


i=-( 


,,  dn.  dK 
^ d,j  ^ ,u 


+ + (1). 
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Next,  if  GSs  and  HSs  denote  the  components  round  XY,  and 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  of 
the  couple  acting  across  the  normal  surface  through  Bs,  we  have 
[(2)  of  § 637], 

G = A cos^<^  + 2II  sin  (jb  cos  <^  + K sin^  (2),  * 

(K  - A)  sin  (^cos  (^  + n (cos^</>  - sin^<^)  (3).  ’ 

j 

If  (^,  G,  H)  denoted  the  action  experienced  by  the  edge  in  virtue 
of  applied  forces,  all  the  plate  outside  a closed  curve,  of  which  8s 
is  an  element,  being  removed,  these  three  equations  would  ex- 
press the  same  as  the  three  boundary  equations  given  by  Poisson. 
Lastly,  let  ^8s,  GBs,  ^Ss  denote  the  force  perpendicular  to  the 
plate,  and  the  components  of  couple,  actually  applied  at  any 
point  {x,  y)  of  a free  edge  on  the  length  Bs  of  the  middle  curve!  | 
As  we  shall  immediately  see  (§  648),  if 


the  plate  will  be  in  the  same  condition  of  stress  throughout,  ex- 
cept infinitely  near  the  edge,  as  with  (^,  Gy  H)  for  the  action  on 
the  edge.  Hence,  eliminating  ^ and  H between  these  four  equa- 
tions, there  remain  to  us  (2)  unchanged  and  another,  or  in  alb 
these  two — 


iitl 


ds 


G = A cos®  (f)  + 2n  sin  ^ cos  + K sin®<^,  and 
which  are  Kirchhoff’s  boundary  equations. 
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646.  The  proposition  stated  at  the  end  of  last  section  is 
equivalent  to  this : — That  a certain  distribution  of  normal 
shearing  force  on  the  bounding  edge  of  a finite  plate  may  bei 
determined  which  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as  any  given* 
distribution  of  couple,  round  axes  everywhere  perpendicular  to' 
the  normal  surface  supposed  to  constitute  the  edge.  To  prove 
this  let  equal  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  in  lines  EF,  E'F^ 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  and  parallel  to  it,  constituting 
the  supposed  distribution  of  couple.  It  must  be  understoodj 
that  the  forces  are  actually  distributed  along  their  lines  ol; 
action,  and  not,  as  in  the  abstract  dynamics  of  ideal  rigid  bodies! 
applied  indifferently  at  any  points  of  these  lines;  but  the 
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amount  of  the  force  per  unit  of  leugth,  though  equal  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  two  lines,  must  differ  from  point  to 
point  along  the  edge,  to  constitute  any  other  than  a uniform 
distribution  of  couple.  Lastly, 
we  may  suppose  the  forces  in 
the  opposite  directions  to  be  not 
confined  to  two  lines,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  but  to  be  diffused 
over  the  two  halves  of  the  edge 
on  the  two  sides  of  its  middle 
line;  and  further,  the  amount  of 
them  in  equal  infinitely  small 
breadths  at  different  distances 
from  the  middle  line  must  be 
proportional  to  these  distances, 
as  stated  in  § 634  (3),  if  the  given 

distribution  of  couple  is  to  be  thoroughly  such  as  ^ of  § 645. 
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tion of 
shearing 
force  deter- 
mined, 
which 
produces 
same  flexure 
as  a ^iven 
distribution 
of  couple 
round  axes 
perpen- 
dicular to 
boundary. 
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Let  now  the  whole  edge  be  divided  into  infinitely  small 
rectangles,  such  as  ABOD  in  the  diagram,  by  lines  drawn  per- 
pendicularly across  it.  In  one  of  these  rectangles  apply  a 
balancing  system  of  couples  consisting  of  a diffused  couple 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  given  distribution  of 
couple  belonging  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle,  and  a couple 
of  single  forces  in  the  lines  AD,  GB,  of  equal  and  opposite 
moment.  This  balancing  system  obviously  cannot  cause  any 
sensible  disturbance  (stress  or  strain)  in  the  plate,  except 
within  a distance  comparable  with  the  sides  of  the  rectangle ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  same  thing  is  done  in  all  the  rectangles 
into  which  the  edge  is  divided,  the  plate  is  only  disturbed  to 
an  infinitely  small  distance  from  the  edge  inwards  all  round. 
But  the  given  distribution  of  couple  is  thus  removed  (being 
directly  balance  1 by  a system  of  diffused  force  equal  and 
opposite  everywhere  to  that  constituting  it),  and  there  remains 
only  the  set  of  forces  applied  in  the  cross  lines.  Of  these  there 
are  two  in  each  cross  line,  derived  from  the  operations  per- 
formed in  the  two  rectangles  of  which  it  is  a common  side,  and 
their  difference  alone  remains  effective.  Thus  we  see  that  if 
the  given  distribution  of  couple  be  uniform  along  the  edge,  it 
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may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  condition  of  the  plate 
except  infinitely  near  the  edge  : in  other  words, 


647.  A uniform  distribution  of  couple  along  the  whole  edge 
of  a finite  plate,  everywhere  round  axes  in  the  plane  of  the  plate, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  edge,  produces  distortion,  spreading  to 
only  infinitely  small  distances  inwards  from  the  edge  all  round, 
and  no  stress  or  distortion  of  the  plate  as  a whole.  The  truth  of 
this  remarkable  proposition  is  also  obvious  when  we  consider 
that  the  tendency  of  such  a distribution  of  couple  can  only  be 
to  drag  the  two  sides  of  the  edge  infinitesimally  in  opposite 
directions  round  the  area  of  the  plate.  Later  (§  728)  we  shall 
investigate  strictly  the  strain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge, 
produced  by  it,  and  we  shall  find  (§  729)  that  it  diminishes  with 
extreme  rapidity  inwards  from  the  edge,  becoming  practically  in- 
sensible at  distances  exceeding  twice  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 


648.  A distribution  of  couple  on  the  edge  of  a plate,  round 
axes  everywhere  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  edge,  of  any  given  amount  per  unit  of  length  of  the  edge,  may 
be  removed,  and,  instead,  a distribution  of  force  perpendicular  to 
the  plate,  equal  in  amount  per  unit  length  of  the  edge,  to  the  rate 
of  variation  per  unit  length  of  the  amount  of  the  couple,  without 
altering  the  fiexure  of  the  plate  as  a whole,  or  producing  any  dis- 
turbance in  its  stress  or  strain  except  infinitely  near  the  edge. 

In  the  diagram  of  § 646  let  AB  = ^s.  Then  if  H be  the 
amount  of  the  given  couple  per  unit  length  along  the  edge,  be- 
tween AD,  BG,  the  amount  of  it  on  the  rectangle  is  Hh, 

and  therefore  H must  be  the  amount  of  the  forces  introduced  along' 
AD,  CB,  in  order  that  they  may  constitute  a couple  of  the  requi-; 
site  moment.  Similarly,  if  H'hs  denote  the  amount  of  the  couple 
in  the  contiguous  rectangle  on  the  other  side  of  BG,  the  force  ir,, 
BG  derived  from  it  will  be  U'  in  the  direction  opposite  to  E' 
There  remains  effective  in  BG  a single  force  equal  to  the  differ]! 
ence,  H'-H. 


If  from  ^ to  -5  be  the  direction  in  which  we  suppose  s,  a lengtl] 
measured  along  the  edge  from  any  zero  point,  to  increase,  we  hav^ 

dll 
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ds 
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Thus  we  are  left  with  single  forces,  equal  to  Ss,  applied  in 

cts 


649.  As  a first  example  of  the  application  of  these  equa- 
ions,  we  shall  consider  the  very  simple  case  of  a uniform 
date  of  finite  or  infinite  extent,  symmetrically  influenced  in 
oncentric  circles  by  a load  distributed  symmetrically,  and  by 
)roper  boundary  appliances  if  required. 


lines  perpendicularly  across  the  edge,  at  consecutive  distances 
hs  from  one  another;  and  for  this  we  may  substitute,  with- 
out causing  disturbance  except  infinitely  near  the  edge,  a con- 
tinuous distribution  of  transverse  force,  amounting  to  dHids  per 
unit  length ; which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  force,  when  dHjds  is  positive,  is  that  of  z negative  ; 
whence  immediately  the  form  of  it  expressed  in  (4)  of  § 645. 


i 


Let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  chosen  at  the  centre  of  sym- 
metry, and  let  r,  0 be  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P,  so  that 

x-r  cos  d,  y = T sin  B. 

The  second  member  of  (6),  § 644,  will  be  a function  of  r,  which 
for  brevity  we  may  now  denote  simply  by  Z (being  the  amount 
of  load  per  unit  area  when  the  applied  forces  on  each  small  part 
are  reducible  to  a single  normal  force  through  some  point  of  it). 
Since  z is  now  a function  of  r,  and,  as  we  have  seen  before 

[§191  («)], 

„ \ d f du\ 

when  u is  any  function  of  r,  equation  (6)  of  § 644  becomes 

A_d 
r dr 


Hence 


d 

"'It 


1 d fdz\ 


r dr  \ dr 


)J!= 


= z. 


.(1). 


igl 


la'il 


I 


which  is  the  complete  integral,  with  the  four  arbitrary  constants 
ex})licitly  shown.  The  following  expressions,  founded  on  inter- 
mediate integrals,  deserve  attention  now,  as  promoting  a thorough 
comprehension  of  the  solution  ; and  some  of  them  will  be  required 
later  for  expressing  the  boundary  conditions.  The  notation  of 
(7)  will  be  explained  in  § 650  : — 
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/inclination,  divided  by  radius  ; or  curvature  in' 


) 


normal  section  perpendicular  to  radius 


log  r 


d^z 

dr^ 


(curvature  in  radial  section) 

(sum  of  curvatures  in  rectangular  sections)  ] 
= 2 jy  jrZdr+C  log  r + C j 


...(3), 


,„(4), 


(5). 


dz 


d^z 
dr^  ^ ^ rdr 


G 


A-c 

Ar 


ici 

(fCt 


' jrdrj'^ jrZdr+  J^^JrZdr  + ^C{(A  + c)logr+l(A-c)}  t •••(6), 

. 1 />//  ^ . i^///  4 \ 1 I 


11=0 


^lC'(A+e)-C"(A-e)^J 


dz 


T A 

dr  rdr 


(7), 


. . . d (\  dz 

\r  dr. 


dG  4 d „ 


dr 


rZdr  + O- 
r 


,(8). 


Of  these  (6)  and  (8)  express,  according  to  the  notation  of  § 645, 
the  couple  and  the  shearing  force  acting  on  the  normal  surface 
cutting  the  middle  surface  of  the  plate  in  the  circle  of  radius  r. 
They  are  derivable  analytically  from  our  solution  (2)  by  means  of 
(2),  (3),  and  (1)  of  § 645,  with  (4)  of  § 644,  and  (15)  of  § 642. 
The  work  is  of  course  much  shortened  by  taking  y = 0,  and 
.'C  = r,  and  using  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  present  section.  The  student 
may  go  through  this  process,  with  or  without  the  abbreviation,  as| 


1(1 

iii 


an  analytical  exercise ; but  it  is  more  instiuctive,  as  well  as  more! 


direct,  to  investigate  ah  initio  the  equilibrium  of  a plate  sym-]i 
metrically  strained  in  concentric  circles,  and  so,  in  the  course^  j 
of  an  independent  demonstration  of  (6)  § 644,  for  this  case,iy 
or  (1)  § 649,  to  find  expressions  for  the  flexural  and  shearing 
stresses. 


:650.] 
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650.  It  is  clear  that,  in  every  part  of  the  plate,  the  normal  indepen- 


sections  (§  637)  of  maximum  and  minimum,  or  minimum  and 
maximum,  bending  couples  are  those  through  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  drawn  from  0 the  centre  of  symmetry. 
A-t  distance  r from  0,  let  L and  G be  the  bending  couples  in 
the  section  through  the  radius,  and  in  the  section  perpen- 
dicular to  it ; so  that,  if  \ and  k be  the  curvatures  in  these 
sections,  we  have,  by  (10)  of  § 641  and  (15)  of  § 642, 

L ~ A.\  CK  I 

G=  c\  -{-Afc  J 


tigation  for 

circular 

strain. 


Let  also  ^ be  the  shearing  force  (§  616,  footnote)  in  the 
circular  normal  section  of  radius  r.  The  symmetry  requires 
that  there  be  no  shearing  force  in  radial  normal  sections. 

Considering  now  an  element,  E,  bounded  by  two  radii 
making  an  infinitely  small  angle  h6  with  one  another,  and 
two  concentric  circles  of  radii  r — JSr  and  r + J8r;  we  see 
that  the  equal  couples  Lhr  on  its  radial  normal  sections,  round 
I axes  falling  short  of  direct  opposition  by  the  infinitely  small 
angle  hO,  have  a resultant  equal  to  L^rhd  round  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  middle  radius,  in  the  negative  direction  when 
j L is  positive;  and  the  infinitely  nearly  equal  couples  on  its 
outer  and  inner  circular  edges  have  a resultant  round  the  same 


d 


lOl 


axis,  equal  to  ^ {GrBO)  Sr,  being  the  difference  of  the  values  taken 

by  GrS9  when  r —^Sr  and  r + are  put  for  r.  There  is  also 
the  couple  of  the  shearing  forces  on  the  outer  and  inner  edges, 
each  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  ^rSO ; of  which  the  moment  is 
^rSOSr.  Hence,  for  the  equilibrium  of  E under  the  action  of 
these  couples, 


d 


LSrSO  + ^ ((jr)  SrSO  -f  ^rSOSr  = 0, 


or 


-L  + 


d 


^-((?r)+rr=0. 


(W), 


we 


if,  as  we  may  now  conveniently  do,  we  suppose  no  couples  to 
be  applied  from  without  to  any  part  of  the  plate  except  its 
bounding  edges.  Again,  considering  normal  forces  on  E, 

I 
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have  ^ i^rhO)  Br  for  the  sum  of  those  acting  on  it  from  the  con- 


tiguous matter  of  the  plate,  and  ZrBdBr  from  external  matter 
if,  as  above,  Z denote  the  amount  of  applied  normal  force  per 
unit  area  of  the  plate.  Hence,  for  the  equilibrium  of  these 
forces. 


d 


,(11). 


Substituting  for  ^ in  (11)  by  (10);  for  L and  G in  the  result 
by  (9)  ; and,  in  the  result  of  this,  for  A and  k their  expressions 
by  the  differential  calculus,  which  axe  dzjrdr  and  d^zjdr^,  since 
the  plate  is  a surface  of  revolution  differing  infinitely  little  from 
a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  we  arrive  finally  at  (1)  the 
differential  equation  of  the  problem.  Of  the  other  formulae  of 
§ 649,  (6),  (7),  (8)  follow  immediately  from  (9)  and  (10)  now 
proved : except  ZT  = 0,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
radial  and  circular  normal  sections  are  the  sections  of  maximum 
and  minimum,  or  minimum  and  maximum,  curvature. 


651.  We  are  now  able  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  four  arbitrary  constants. 


(1)  C"  is  of  course  merely  a displacement  of  the  plate 
without  strain. 


Ik: 

lio 


ip 

lie: 


(2)  C log  r is  a displacement  which  produces  anticlastic 
curvature  throughout,  with  + C" jr^  for  the  curvatures  in  the  two 
principal  sections : corresponding  to  which  the  bending  couples, 
L,  G,  are  equal  to  ± (H  — c)  C" jr^.  An  infinite  plane  plate,  with 
a circular  aperture,  and  a uniform  distribution  of  bending  couple 
applied  to  the  edge  all  round,  in  each  part  round  the  tangent  as 
axis,  would  experience  this  effect ; as  we  see  from  the  fact  that’ 
the  stress  in  the  plate,  due  to  C",  diminishes  according  to  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  symmetry. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  absolute  value  of  the  deflec- 
tion, G"  log  r,  is  infinite  for  infinite  values  of  r,  the  restrictive 
condition  (3)  of  § 632  is  not  violated  provided  G"  is  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  thickness : and  it  may  be  readily 
proved  that  the  law  (1)  of  § 633  is,  in  point  of  fact,  fulfilled  by 
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651.] 

this  deflection,  even  if  the  whole  displacement  has  rigorously  interpre- 

^//i  1 • • 1 • 1 T • tationof 

this  value,  G log  r,  and  is  precisely  in  the  direction  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  undisturbed  plane.  F or  this  case  f = 0,  or  there 
is  no  shear. 

(3)  IG'r^  is  a displacement  corresponding  to  spherical 
curvature  : and  therefore  involving  simply  a uniform  syn clastic 
stress  [§  638  (1)],  of  which  the  amount  is  of  course  [§  611 
(10)  or  (11)]  equal  to  A +g  divided  by  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture, or  (A+c)  X i(7',  agreeing  with  the  equal  values  given 
for  L and  0 by  (6)  and  (7)  of  § 649.  In  this  case  also  ^=0,  or 
there  is  no  shearing  force.  A finite  plate  of  any  shape,  acted 
on  by  a uniform  bending  couple  all  round  its  edge,  becomes 
bent  thus  spherically. 

: (4)  J(7(log  r — l)r^  is  a deflection  involving  a shearing  force 

equal  to  —ACjr,  and  a bending  couple, 

iC{{A  + c)logr+l(A-  c)), 
in  the  circle  of  distance  r from  the  centre  of  symmetry. 


652.  It  is  now  a problem  of  the  merest  algebra  to  find  Symmetn- 

n • • n 1 flexure 

the  flexure  of  a flat  ring,  or  portion  oi  plane  plate  bounded  by  of  flat  ring, 
two  concentric  circles,  when  acted  on  by  any  given  bending 
couples  and  transverse  forces  applied  uniformly  round  its 
outer  and  inner  edges.  For  equilibrium,  the  forces  on  the 
outer  and  inner  edges  must  be  in  contrary  directions,  and  of 
equal  amounts.  Thus  we  have  three  arbitrary  data:  the 
amounts  of  the  couple  applied  to  the  two  edges,  each  reckoned 
per  unit  of  length,  and  the  whole  amount,  F,  of  the  force  on 
either  edge.  By  (4),  § 651,  or  (8)  of  § 649,  we  see  that 


- C = 


27rA 


(12); 


and  there  remain  unknown  the  two  constants,  G'  and  G",  to  be 
determined  from  the  two  equations  given  by  puttiug  the  ex- 
pression for  G [(6)  of  § 649]  equal  to  the  equal  values  for  the 
values  of  r at  the  outer  and  inner  edges  respectively. 

Example. — A circular  table  (of  isotropic  material),  with  a 
concentric  circular  aperture,  is  supported  by  its  outer  edge. 
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Symmetri-  which  rcsts  simplv  OH  a horizontal  circle : and  is  deflected  by 

ch;1  fl^xur©  A •/  */ 

of  flat  ring,  a load  Uniformly  distributed  over  its  inner  edge  (or  vice  versd. 


inner  for  outer).  To  find  the  deflection  due  to  this  load  (which 
of  course  is  simply  added  to  the  deflection  due  to  the  weight, 
determined  below).  Here  G must  vanish  at  each  edge. 


The  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  edges  being  a and  a\  the 
equations  are 


1 


iC{{A  + c)  log  a + |(^  - c)}  + iC\A  + c)-  C"(A -c)-,  = 0, 

cu 


and  the  same  with  a'  for  a.  Hence 


Flexure  of 
flat  ring 
equilibrated 
by  forces 
symmetri- 
cally distri- 
buted over 
its  edges ; 


C"(A-c 


and 


^4  = -JCM  + c)log-,, 


I 


^(7'  (A  + c)  {a^  - a'^)  = - ^ (7  [(A  + c)  {a^  log  a - a'^  log  a')  + 1 (A  - c)  {a?  - a'^)] ; I 
and  thus,  using  for  C its  value  (12),  we  find  [(2)  § 649] 


log  a - a'2  log  a'  ^A-c 
^ ^ A + c 


a^a'2  log 

+ 1 — 2 1 

A-c  a^-a^  J 


Putting  the  factor  of  into  a more  convenient  form,  and  assign- 
ing C'"  so  that  the  deflection  may  be  reckoned  from  the  level  of 
the  inner  edge,  we  have  finally 


_ ^ / 

27r^| 


i(-log£. 


a“~  a 


a'  , a , 3d  + c 
2— log  - +1 


A + 


r) 


G a— a 


r , aV  a SA+c 

- i a j . . (13). 


Towards  showing  the  distribution  of  stress  through  the  breadth  jfj 
of  the  ring,  we  have  from  this,  by  § 649  (6), 

F 


G = 


27ra 


1/4  x/  ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 1 IN  /I  ! 

a a'  a‘ - a' 


which,  as  it  ought  to  do,  vanishes  when  r — a\  and  when  r = a: 
Further,  by  § 649  (8),  ! 

F 


2t:T 


(15), 


which  shows  that,  as  is  obviously  true,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
transverse  force  in  any  concentric  circle  of  the  ring  is  equal  to 
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653.  The  problem  of  S 652,  extended  to  admit  a load  dis-  and  with 

! ^ 1 sym- 

tributed  in  any  symmetrical  manner  over  the  surface  oi  the  metrically 

n ^ 1 • 1 1 over 

ring  instead  of  merely  confined  to  one  edge,  is  solved  its  area, 
algebraically  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  when  the  terms 
dependent  on  Z,  and  exhibited  in  the  several  expressions  of 
§ 649,  are  found  by  integration.  One  important  remark  we 
have  to  make  however : that  much  needless  labour  is  avoided 
by  treating  Z"  as  a discontinuous  function  in  these  integrations 
in  cases  in  which  one  continuous  algebraic  or  transcendental 
function  does  not  express  the  distribution  of  load  over  the 
whole  portion  of  plate  considered.  Unless  this  plan  were 
followed,  the  expression  for  dzjdr,  G,  and  f,  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  separately  for  each  annular  portion  of  plate  through 
which  Z is  continuous,  and  their  values  equated  on  each  side 
of  each  separating  circle.  Hence  if  there  were  i annular 
portions  to  be  thus  treated  separately  there  would  be  4^ 
arbitrary  constants,  to  be  determined  by  the  4 (^  — 1)  equations 
so  obtained,  and  the  4 equations  expressing  that  at  the  outer 
and  inner  bounding  circular  edges  G has  the  prescribed  values 
(whether  zero  or  not)  of  the  applied  bending  couples,  and  that 
z and  f have  each  a prescribed  value  at  one  or  other  of  these 
circles.  But  by  the  more  artful  method  (due  to  Fourier  and 
Poisson),  the  complication  of  detail  required  in  virtue  of  the 
discontinuity  of  Z is  confined  to  the  successive  integrations; 
and  the  arbitrary  constants,  of  which  there  are  now  but  four, 
are  determined  by  the  conditions  for  the  two  extreme  bounding 
edges. 

Example. — A circular  table  (of  isotropic  material),  with  a 
concentric  circular  aperture,  is  borne  by  its  outer  or  inner  edge 
which  rests  simply  on  a horizontal  circular  support,  and  is 
loaded  by  matter  uniformly  distributed  over  an  annular  area  of 
its  surface,  extending  from  its  inner  edge  outwards  to  a con- 
centric circle  of  given  ladius,  c.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
flexure. 

First,  supposing  the  aperture  filled  up,  and  the  plate  uniform 
, from  outer  edge  to  centre,  let  the  whole  circle  of  radius  c bo 
uniformly  loaded  at  the  rate  it?,  a constant,  per  unit  of  its  area. 
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We  have 


JrZdr  — 

f rdr  J~  JrZdr  = 

o 

II 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<c 

IV 

\wr^ 

>C 

0 

log^  + 1^ 

log  - + 

f 2?'^  log  --  7-2  + c2  log  - + ^c' 
\ C c 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Circular 
table  of 
isotropic 
material, 
supported 
symmetri- 
cally on  its 
edge,  and 
strained 
only  by  its 
own  weight. 


Reduction 
of  general 
problem  to 
case  of  no 
load  over 
area. 


Of  these  results,  v.  used  in  (2)  gives  the  general  solution;  and 
IV.,  III.,  and  II.  in  (6)  and  (8)  give  the  corresponding  expressions 
for  G and  If,  first,  we  suppose  the  value  of  G thus  found  to 
have  any  given  value  for  each  of  two  values,  r\  r",  of  r,  and  { to 
have  a given  value  for  one  of  these  values  of  r,  we  have  three 
simple  algebraic  equations  to  find  (7,  C\  G" \ and  we  solve  a more 
general  problem  than  that  proposed ; to  which  we  descend  by 
making  the  prescribed  values  of  G and  ^ zero.  The  power  of 
mathematical  expression  and  analysis  in  dealing  with  discon- 
tinuous functions,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  applicability 
of  the  result  not  only  to  the  contemplated  case,  in  which  c is  in- 
termediate between  / and  but  also  to  cases  in  which  c is  less 
than  either  (when  we  fall  back  on  the  previous  case,  of  § 652), 
or  c greater  than  either  (when  we  have  a solution  more  directly 
obtainable  by  taking  Z=w  for  all  values  of  r). 

If  the  plate  is  in  reality  continuous  to  its  centre,  and  uniformly 
loaded  over  the  whole  area  of  the  circle  of  radius  c,  we  must 
have  ^7  = 0 and  G"  = 0 to  avoid  infinite  values  of  ^ and  G at  the 
centre:  and  the  equation  6^  = 0 for  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
disc  gives  C at  once,  completing  the  determination.  If,  lastly, 
we  suppose  c to  be  not  less  than  the  radius  of  the  disc,  we  have 
the  solution  for  a uniform  circular  disc  uniformly  supported 
round  its  edge,  and  strained  only  by  its  own  weight. 

654.  If  now  we  consider  the  general  problem, — to  deter- 
mine the  flexure  of  a plate  of  any  form,  with  an  arbitrary 
distribution  of  load  over  it,  and  with  arbitrary  boundary  ^ 
appliances,  subject  of  course  to  the  condition  that  all  the  ! 
applied  forces,  when  the  data  are  entirely  of  force,  must  con- 
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titute  an  equilibrating  system ; we  may  immediately  reduce  Reduction 
lis  problem  to  the  simpler  one  in  which  there  is  no  load  probieurJo 
istributed  over  the  area,  but  arbitrary  boundary  appliances  load  over 
nly.  We  shall  merely  sketch  the  mathematical  investigation. 

First  it  is  easily  proved,  as  for  a corresponding  expression  for 
three  independent  variables  in  § 491  (c),  that 

C)> 

where  p is  any  function  of  two  independent  variables,  x\  y\ 
p the  same  function  of  x,  y\  D denotes  {y 

and  f f denotes  integration  over  an  area  comprehending  all  values 
of  x',  y\  for  which  p does  not  vanish.  Hence 


jdx^ 


(2), 


if 


„ = ^ ffdx'dy’  log  Dffdx"dy"Z"  log  21' (3), 

4:TT 


where  D' = - x'Y  + (y"  — y'Y};  and  if  Z"  and  Z denote 

the  values  for  (x'\  y")  and  {x,  y)  of  any  arbitrary  function  of  two 
independent  variables.  Let  this  function  denote  the  amount  of 
load  per  unit  of  area,  which  we  may  suppose  to  vanish  for  all 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  not  included  in  the  plate;  and  to  avoid 
trouble  regarding  limits,  let  all  the  integrals  be  supposed  to 
extend  from  — oo  to  +oo.  We  thus  have,  in.  z = u,  a solution 
of  our  equation  (2):  and  therefore  z — u must  satisfy  the  same 
equation  with  the  second  member  replaced  by  zero ; or,  if  i 
denote  a general  solution  of 

d^y  _ 

^ dy^J 


0 


then 


z = u + l 


(b. 

.(3) 


is  the  general  solution  of  (2).  The  boundary  conditions  for  i are 
of  course  had  by  substituting  + j for  2;  in  the  directly  prescribed 
boundary  equations,  whatever  they  may  be. 

655.  Mathematicians  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  solving  Flat  circu- 
this  problem  with  complete  generality,  for  any  other  form  of  only  cas« 
plate  than  the  circular  ring  (or  circular  disc  with  concentric  solved, 
circular  aperture).  Having  given  (§§  640,  653)  a detailed 


Flat  circu- 
lar ring  the 
only  case 
hitherto 
solved. 
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solution  of  the  problem  for  this  case,  subject  to  the  restriction  of 
symmetry,  we  shall  merely  indicate  the  extension  of  the  analysis 
to  include  any  possible  non-symmetrical  distribution  of  strain. 
The  same  analysis,  under  much  simpler  conditions,  will  occur  to 
us  again  and  again,  and  will  be  on  some  points  more  minutely 
detailed,  when  we  shall  be  occupied  with  important  practical 
problems  regarding  electric  influence,  fluid  motion,  and  electric 
and  thermal  conduction,  through  cylindrical  spaces. 


Taking  the  centre  of  the  circular  bounding  edges  as  origin  for 


polar  co-ordinates,  let 

x — r cos  2/  = r sin  0, 


We  easily  find  by  transformation 


cV\  _\d^f  d\\  d^ 
r dr  \ dr)  r^  dO'^ 


dx^  dy 


If  we  put 


log  r = or  r = c 


T . , d I 

tins  becomes  -7—3  + -j—o 
dx  dy 


-2^ 

doy 


(6). 

(7) , 

(8) . 


Hence  if,  as  before,  denote  — ^ -1-  , 


d^\ 


^4  _ -2^  A V-2^ 

\d^^  day  \d^^  doy 


d^ 

dO^ 


This  equated  to  zero  gives 


d^} 

^ =r 


...(9). 

(10), 


if  V denote  any  solution  of 

d^v  d^r 


m- 


(11). 


We  shall  see,  when  occupied  with  the  electric  and  other  problems 
referred  to  above,  that  a general  solution  of  this  equation,  appro- : 
priate  for  our  present  problem  as  for  all  involving  the  expression, 
of  arbitrary  functions  of  0 for  particular  values  of  is  | 


v = S{(^iCos^^  + i?^sin'i^)e*^-f-  (^iCosi0  + 91SiSini^)€  '^}...(12), 
0 


where  13^  are  constants.  That  this  is  a solution,  isj| 

of  course  verified  in  a moment  by  difierentiation.  From  it  wef ‘ J 
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readily  find  (and  the  result  of  course  is  verified  also  by  diffe- 
rentiation), 


7=00  I 

= ^ 1 
i=0  I 


0 + 2)-^ 
-1 


-p  (Ai  cos{6  + B^  sin  iO) 


Plat  circu- 
lar ring  the 
only  case 
liitherto 
solved. 


,r: 


\ cos  0 + 13i  sin  e)  y' 

(13), 

v'  being  any  solution  of  (11),  which  may  be  conveniently  taken 
as  given  by  (12)  with  accented  letters  A!,  etc.,  to  denote  four 
new  constants.  If  now  the  arbitrary  periodic  functions  of  0, 
with  27r  for  period,  given  as  the  values  whether  of  displacement, 
or  shearing  force,  or  couple,  for  the  outer  and  inner  circular 
edges,  be  expressed  by  Fourier’s  theorem  [§  77  (14)]  in  simple 
harmonic  series;  the  two  equations  [§  645  (5)]  for  each  edge, 
applied  separately  to  the  coefficients  of  cosi^  and  sin{0  in  the 
expressions  thus  obtained,  give  eight  equations  for  determining 
the  eight  constants  A!,  B!,  13/. 

656.  Although  the  problem  of  fulfilling  arbitrary  boundary 
conditions  has  not  yet  been  solved  for  rectangular  plates,  there 
is  one  remarkable  case  of  it  which  deserves  particular  notice ; 
not  only  as  interesting  in  itself,  and  important  in  practical 
application,  but  as  curiously  illustrating  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points 
[§§646,648]  of  the 
general  theory.  A 
rectangular  plate 
acted  on  perpen- 
dicularly by  a 
balancing  system 
of  four  equal  pa- 
rallel forces  ap- 
plied at  its  four 
corners,  becomes  strained  to  a condition  of  uniform  anti- 
clastic  curvature  throughout,  with  the  sections  of  no-flexure 
parallel  to  its  sides,  and  therefore  with  sections  of  equal  oppo- 
site maximum  curvature  in  the  normal  planes  inclined  to  the 
sides  at  45®.  This  follows  immediately  from  § 648,  if  we 
suppose  the  corners  rounded  off  ever  so  little,  and  the  forces 
diffused  over  them. 


Rectangu- 
lar plate, 
held  and 
loaded  by 
diagonal 
pairs  of 
corners. 
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Rectangu- 
lar plate, 
held  and 
loaded  by 
diagonal 
pairs  of 
corners. 


Transition 
to  finite 
flexures  in- 
dicated. 


Transmis- 
sion of  force 
through  an 
elastic  solid. 


Or,  in  each  of  an  infinite  number  of  normal  lines  in  the  edge  I 
AB,  let  a pair  of  opposite  forces  each  equal  to  JP  be  applied;  jtr 
which  cannot  disturb  the  plate.  These,  with  halves  of  the  single  ^ 
forces  P in  the  dissimilar  directions  at  the  corners  A and  P,  con- 
stitute a diffused  couple  over  the  whole  edge  AB^  amounting  in 
moment  per  unit  of  length  to  JP,  round  axes  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  edge.  Similarly,  the  other  halves  of  the  * 

forces  P at  the  corners  J,  B,  with  halves  of  those  at  C and 
D and  introduced  balancing  forces,  constitute  diffused  couples 
over  the  edges  CA  and  DB ; and  the  remaining  halves  of  the  1 
corner  forces  at  C and  D,  with  introduced  balancing  forces,  con-  | 
stitute  a diffused  couple  over  CD",  each  having  JP  for  the  ! |l( 
amount  of  moment  per  unit  length  of  the  edge  over  which  it  is  1 m; 
diffused.  Their  directions  are  mutually  related  in  the  manner  j u 
specified  in  § 638  (2),  and  thus  taken  all  together,  they  constitute  j 
an  anticlastic  stress  of  value  0 = JP.  Hence  (§  642)  the  result 
is  uniform  anticlastic  strain  amounting  to  ^Pjk,  and  having  its  I 
axes  inclined  at  45"  to  the  edges  ; that  is  to  say  (§  639),  a flexure  1 
with  maximum  curvatures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tangent 
plane  each  equal  to  J PJk,  and  in  normal  sections  in  the  positions  j 
stated.  j 

657  Few  problems  of  physical  mathematics  are  more 
curious  than  that  presented  by  the  transition  from  this  solu-  i 
tion,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  greatest  deflection  j 
is  but  a small  fraction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  to  the  i 
solution  for  larger  flexures,  in  which  corner  portions  will  bend  I 
approximately  as  developable  surfaces  (cylindrical,  in  fact),  and  j 
a central  quadrilateral  part  will  remain  infiaitely  nearly  plane;  I 
and  thence  to  the  extreme  case  of  an  infinitely  thin  perfectly  j 
flexible  rectangle  of  inextensible  fabric.  This  extreme  case  may  | 
be  easily  observed  and  experimented  on  by  taking  a carefully  fH* 
cut  rectangle  of  paper  (§  145),  supporting  it  by  fine  threads  1 11^ 
attached  to  two  opposite  corners,  and  kept  parallel,  while  two  ijJ 
equal  weights  are  hung  by  threads  from  the  other  corners.  i ' 


658.  The  definitions  and  investigations  regarding  strain  of  * I 
§§  154 — 190  constitute  a kinematical  introduction  to  the  theory  | :i  ■ 
of  elastic  solids.  We  must  now,  in  commencing  the  elementary  j i 
dynamics  of  the  subject,  consider  the  forces  called  into  play  :!  ’ : 


't 
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ithrougli  the  interior  of  a solid  when  brought  into  a condition  of 
strain.  We  adopt,  from  Rankine*,  the  term  stress  to  designate 
such  forces,  as  distinguished  from  strain  defined  (§  154)  to  ex- 
press the  merely  geometrical  idea  of  a change  of  volume  or 
figure. 

659.  When  through  any  space  in  a body  under  the  action 
of  force,  the  mutual  force  between  the  portions  of  matter  on  the 
two  sides  of  any  plane  area  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  mutual 
force  across  any  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  plane  area,  the  stress 
is  said  to  be  homogeneous  through  that  space.  In  other  words, 
the  stress  experienced  by  the  matter  is  homogeneous  through 
any  space  if  all  equal  similar  and  similarly  turned  portions  of 
matter  within  this  space  are  similarly  and  equally  influenced  by 
force. 

660.  To  be  able  to  find  the  distribution  of  force  over  the 
surface  of  any  portion  of  matter  homogeneously  stressed,  we 
must  know  the  direction,  and  the  amount  per  unit  area,  of  the 
force  across  a plane  area  cutting  through  it  in  any  direction. 
Now  if  we  know  this  for  any  three  planes,  in  three  different 
directions,  we  can  find  it  for  a plane  in  any  direction,  as  we  see 
in  a moment  by  considering  what  is  necessary  for  the  equili- 
brium of  a tetrahedron  of  the  substance.  The  resultant  force  on 
one  of  its  faces  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  on  the  three  others,  which  is  known  if  these  faces  are 
parallel  to  the  three  planes  for  each  of  which  the  force  is  given. 

661.  Hence  the  stress,  in  a body  homogeneously  stressed,  is 
completely  specified  when  the  direction,  and  the  amount  per  unit 
area,  of  the  force  on  each  of  three  distinct  planes  is  given.  It  is, 
in  the  analytical  treatment  of  the  subject,  generally  convenient 
to  take  these  planes  of  reference  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
But  we  should  immediately  fall  into  error  did  we  not  remark 
that  the  specification  here  indicated  consists  not  of  nine  but  in 
reality  only  of  six  independent  elements.  For  if  the  equili- 
brating forces  on  the  six  faces  of  a cube  be  each  resolved  into 
three  components  parallel  to  its  three  edges  OX,  OY,  OZ,  we 
have  in  all  18  forces;  of  which  each  pair  acting  perpendicularly 
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Cavibridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1850. 
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on  a pair  of  opposite  faces,  being  equal  and  directly  opposed, 
balance  one  another.  The  twelve  tangential  components  that 
remain  constitute  three  pairs  of  couples  having  their  axes  in  the 

direction  of  the  three  edges,  each 
of  which  must  separately  be  in 
equilibrium.  The  diagram  shows 
the  pair  of  equilibrating  couples 
having  OF  for  axis;  from  the 
consideration  of  which  we  infer 
that  the  forces  on  the  faces  (zy), 
parallel  to  OZ,  are  equal  to  the 
forces  on  the  faces  {yx),  parallel 
to  OX.  Similarly,  we  see  that 
the  forces  on  the  faces  {yx),  paral- 
lel to  0 F,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  faces  {xz)^  parallel  to  OZ; 
and  that  the  forces  on  (xz),  parallel  to  OX,  are  equal  to  those 


1: 


0 


.-F 


-X 


on  [zy),  parallel  to  OF. 


662.  Thus,  any  three  rectangular  planes  of  reference  being 
chosen,  we  may  take  six  elements  thus,  to  specify  a stress:  P,  Q, 
R the  normal  components  of  the  forces  on  these  planes;  and  8, 
T,  U the  tangential  components,  respectively  perpendicular  to 
OX,  of  the  forces  on  the  two  planes  meeting  in  OX,  perpendicu- 
lar to  OF,  of  the  forces  on  the  planes  meeting  in  OF,  and  per- 
pendicular to  OF,  of  the  forces  on  the  planes  meeting  in  OF;  each 
of  the  six  forces  being  reckoned  per  unit  of  area.  A normal  com- 
ponent will  be  reckoned  as  positive  when  it  is  a traction  tending 
to  separate  the  portions  of  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  its  plane. 
P,  Q,  R are  sometimes  called  longitudinal  stresses,  sometimes 
simple  normal  tractions,  and  S,  P,  U shearing  stresses. 


From  these  data,  to  find  in  the  manner  explained  in  § 660,  the 
force  on  any  plane,  specified  by  1,  m,  n,  the  direction-cosines  of 
its  normal ; let  such  a plane  cut  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  the  three  points 
X,  F,  Z.  Then,  if  the  area  XF.^be  denoted  for  a moment  by 
A,  the  areas  YOZ,  ZOX,  XOY,  being  its  projections  on  the  three 
rectangular  planes,  will  be  respectively  equal  to  Al,  Am,  An. 
Hence,  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron  of  matter  bounded; 
by  those  four  triangles,  we  have,  if  P,  G,  II  denote  the  com- 


« 
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ponents  of  the  force  experienced  by  the  first  of  them,  XYZ,  per  Force 

, across  any 

unit  Ot  its  area,  surface  in 

terras  of 

F . A = F.  lA  + U . niA  + T . nA,  rectangular 

speciflca- 

and  the  two  symmetrical  equations  for  the  components  parallel  to  ^tri^ 

OY  and  OZ.  Hence,  dividing  by  A,  we  conclude 

F = PI  + Um  + Tn\ 

G + Q7n  ^ Sn\ (1). 

Tl  + Sm  +Rny 


These  expressions  stand  in  the  well-known  relation  to  the 
ellipsoid 

Px^  + ^{Syz  -h  Tzx  -1-  Uxy)  = 1 (2), 

according  to  which,  if  we  take 

x = lr,  y = mr,  z = nr, 

and  if  X,  /x,  v denote  the  direction-cosines  ard  p the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  at  {x,  y,  z)  of 
the  ellipsoid,  we  have 

F=-,  (?=  ^,  11=—. 

pr  pr  pr 

We  conclude  that 


663.  For  any  fully  specified  state  of  stress  in  a solid,  a stress- 
quadric  surface  may  always  be  determined,  which  shall  represent 

the  stress  graphically  in  the  following  manner: — 

To  find  the  direction,  and  the  amount  per  unit  area,  of  the 
force  acting  across  any  plane  in  the  solid,  draw  a radius  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane  from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  to  its 
surface.  The  required  force  will  be  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of 
the  product  of  the  length  of  this  radius  into  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
radius,  and  will  be  perpendicular  to  this  tangent  plane. 

664.  From  this  it  follows  that  for  any  stress  whatever  there  Principal 
are  three  determinate  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  such  £ of  a'"* 
that  the  force  acting  in  the  solid  across  each  of  them  is  precisely 
perpendicular  to  it.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  or 
normal  planes  of  the  stress;  the  forces  upon  them,  per  unit  area, 

its  principal  or  normal  tractions;  and  the  lines  perpendicular 
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to  them, — its  principal  or  normal  axes,  or  simply  its  axes.  The 
three  principal  semi-diameters  of  the  quadric  surface  are  equal 
to  the  reciprocals  of  the  square  roots  of  the  principal  tractions. 
If,  however,  in  any  case  each  of  the  three  principal  tractions 


is  negative,  it  will  be  convenient  to  reckon  them  rather 


as 


Composition 
of  stresses. 


'pressures;  the  reciprocals  of  the  square  roots  of  which  will  be 
the  semi-axes  of  a real  stress-ellipsoid  representing  the  distri- 
bution of  force  in  the  manner  explained  above,  with  pressure 
substituted  throughout  for  traction. 

665.  When  the  three  principal  tractions  are  all  of  one  sign, 
the  stress-quadric  is  an  ellipsoid;  the  cases  of  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  and  a sphere  being  included,  as  those  in  which  two, 
or  all  three,  are  equal.  When  one  of  the  three  is  negative  and 
the  two  others  positive,  the  surface  is  a hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 
When  one  of  the  normal  tractions  is  positive  and  the  two  others 
negative,  the  surface  is  a hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

666.  When  one  of  the  three  principal  tractions  vanishes, 
while  the  other  two  are  finite,  the  stress-quadric  becomes  a 
cylinder,  circular,  elliptic,  or  hyperbolic,  according  as  the  other 
two  are  equal,  unequal,  of  one  sign,  or  of  contrary  signs.  When 
two  of  the  three  vanish,  the  quadric  becomes  two  planes;  and 
the  stress  in  this  case  is  (§  662)  called  a simple  longitudinal 
stress.  The  theory  of  principal  planes,  and  principal  or  normal  i 
tractions,  just  stated  (§  664),  is  then  equivalent  to  saying  that? 
any  stress  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  ^ 
simple  longitudinal  stresses  in  three  rectangular  directions.!: 
The  geometrical  interpretations  are  obvious  in  all  these  cases. 

667.  The  composition  of  stresses  is  of  course  to  be  effectedi 


by  adding  the  component  tractions  thus: — If 


R, 


(P^,  R^,  8^,  Tg,  C/,),  etc.,  denote,  according  to  § 662,  any  : 


Ijaws  of 
strain  and 
stress  com- 
j>ared. 


given  set  of  stresses  acting  simultaneously  in  a substance,  theii 
joint  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a single  resultant  stress  ol 
which  the  specification  in  corresponding  terms  is  (2P,  XQ, 
lS,tT,XU),  • 

668.  Each  of  the  statements  that  have  now  been  made  (§f_ 
659,  667)  regarding  stresses,  is  applicable  to  infinitely  smal 
strains,  if  for  traction  perpendicular  to  any  plane,  reckoned  pe.j 
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unit  of  its  area,  we  substitute  elonqation,  iu  the  lines  of  tbe  i^^ws  of 

. strain  ana 

traction,  reckoned  per  unit  of  length;  and  for  half  the  tangential 
traction  parallel  to  any  direction,  shear  in  the  same  direction 
reckoned  in  the  manner  explained  in  § 175.  The  student  will 
find  it  a useful  exercise  to  study  in  detail  this  transference  of 
each  one  of  those  statements,  and  to  justify  it  by  modifying  in 
the  proper  manner  the  results  of  §§  171,  172,  173,  174,  175, 

185,  to  adapt  them  to  infinitely  small  strains.  It  must  be  re- 
I marked  that  the  strain-quadric  thus  formed  according  to  the 
rule  of  § 663,  which  may  have  any  of  the  varieties  of  character 
mentioned  in  §§  665,  666,  is  not  the  same  as  the  strain-ellipsoid 
|Of  § 160,  which  is  always  essentially  an  ellipsoid,  and  which,  for 
an  infinitely  small  strain,  differs  infinitely  little  from  a sphere. 

1 The  comparison  of  § 172,  with  the  result  of  § 661  regarding 
tangential  tractions,  is  particularly  interesting  and  important. 


669.  The  following  schedule  of  the  meaning  of  the  elements 
j constituting  the  corresponding  rectangular  specifications  of  a 
strain  and  stress  explained  in  preceding  sections,  will  be  found 
(Convenient: — 


iDl 


itel  i 

a«r| 

lieii  !■ 

ai 

SI: 


Comp( 

ofi 

strain. 

ments 

the 

stress. 

Planes;  of  which 
relative  motion,  or 
across  which  force 
is  reckoned. 

e 

P 

yz 

/ 

Q 

zx 

y 

R 

xy 

a 

S 

(yx 

\zx 

h 

T 

\fy 

\xy 

c 

U 

j'xz 

Direction 
of  relative 
motion  or 
of  force. 

X 

y 

Z 

y 

z 

z 

X 

X 

y 


Rectangular 
elements  of 
strains  and 
stresses. 


md 


670.  If  a unit  cube  of  matter,  given  under  any  stress  (P,  0,  Work  done 

T)  a rrr  r/\  1 i*  i • • by  a stress 

ii,  o,  i,  (y),  be  subjected  further  to  such  infinitesimal  change  within  a 

^ o vjirviTi^ 

of  this  stress  as  shall  produce  an  infinitely  small  simple  longi-  solid.  ° 
tudinal  strain  e alone,  the  work  done  on  it  will  be  Pe;  since,  of 
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14 


Work  done 
by  a stress 
within  a 
varying 
solid. 


Compare 
§ 673,  (20). 


Work  done 
on  the  sur- 
face of  a 
varying 
solid. 
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tlie  component  forces  P,  U,  T parallel  to  OX,  U and  T do  nol  j ol 
work  in  virtue  of  this  strain.  Similarly  Qf,  Rg  are  the  works;  h( 
done  if,  the  same  stress  acting,  infinitesimal  strains  f ot  g are  ' | n 
produced,  either  of  them  alone.  Again,  if  the  cube  experiences  1 ji 
a simple  shear,  a,  whether  we  regard  it  (§  172)  as  a differential  Ijio 
sliding  of  the  planes  gx,  parallel  to  g,  or  of  the  planes  zx,  I'ro 
parallel  to  -2,  we  see  that  the  work  done  is  Sa:  and  similarly,  j 
Tb  if  the  strain  is  simply  a shear  b,  parallel  to  OX,  of  planes  zg,  | 
«)r  parallel  to  OX,  of  planes  xg:  and  JJc  if  the  strain  is  a shear  c,  i 
parallel  to  OX,  of  planes  xz,  or  parallel  to  OY,  of  planes  gz. 
Hence  the  whole  work  done  by  the  stress  (P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U)  on  j 
a unit  cube  taking  the  additional  infinitesimal  strain  {e,  f,  g,  | 
a,  b,  c),  while  the  stress  varies  only  infinitesimally,  is  i 

Pe  + Qf+Rg  + Sa  + Tb+  Uc (3). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  inasmuch  as  the  action  called  a stress  | 
is  a system  of  forces  which  balance  one  another  if  the  portion  ! 
of  matter  experiencing  it  is  rigid,  it  cannot  (§  551)  do  any  work  ' 
when  the  matter  moves  in  any  way  without  change  of  shape:  i 
and  therefore  no  amount  of  translation  or  rotation  of  the  cube  : 
taking  place  along  with  the  strain  can  render  the  amount  of ' 
work  done  different  from  that  just  found.  i 

If  the  side  of  the  cube  be  of  any  length  p,  instead  of  unity,  i 
each  force  will  be  times,  and  each  relative  displacement  p \ 
times;  and  therefore  the  work  done  times  the  respective- 
amounts  reckoned  above.  Hence  a body  of  any  shape,  and! 
of  cubic  content  C,  subjected  throughout  to  a uniform  stress  , 

(P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U)  while  taking  uniformly  throughout  an  ad-j 
ditional  strain  (e,f,  g,  a,  b,  c),  experiences  an  amount  of  work^ 
equal  to  i ^'1 

(P 6 -f  Qj  Rg  + Sa  + Tb  + 116)0 (4). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  work; 
done  on  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body  by  forces  applied  to  it'  I 
from  without.  For  the  work  done  on  any  portion  of  matter’  i t 
within  the  body  is  simply  that  done  on  its  surface  by  the  matter'  i a 
touching  it  all  round,  as  no  force  acts  at  a distance  from  without  ( 

on  the  interior  substance.  Hence  if  we  imagine  the  whole  body  e 

divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  each  of  any  shape,  the  sum!  J i 
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of  the  works  done  on  all  these  parts  is,  by  the  disappearance  of  Work  done 

^ •;  ^ ^ , on  the  sur- 

equal  positive  and  negative  terms  expressing  the  portions  of  the  face  of  a 
work  done  on  each  part  by  the  contiguous  parts  on  all  its  sides,  solid, 
and  spent  by  these  other  parts  in  this  action,  reduced  to  the 
integral  amount  of  work  done  by  force  from  without,  applied  all 
round  the  outer  surface. 


The  analytical  verification  of  this  is  instructive  with  regard  to 
the  syntax  of  the  mathematical  language  in  which  the  theory  of 
the  transmission  of  force  is  expressed.  Let  x,  y,  z be  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  within  the  body ; W the  whole  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  circumstances  specified  above  ; and  ///in- 
tegration extended  throughout  the  space  occupied  by  the  body: 
so  that 

IF  = /// (Pe  + Of  + Eg  + Sa  Th  ■¥  Uc)  dxdydz (5). 


If  now  we  denote  by  a,  /3,  y the  component  displacements  of  any 
point  of  the  matter  infinitely  near  the  point  {x,  y,  z)^  experienced 
when  the  additional  strain  (e,  g,  a,  h,  c)  takes  place,  whether 
non-rotationally  (§  182)  and  with  some  point  of  the  body  fixed, 
or  with  any  motion  of  translation  whatever  and  any  infinitely 
small  rotation,  by  adapting  § 181  (5)  to  infinitely  small  strains 
according  to  our  present  notation  (§  669),  and  using  in  it  strain-com 
§190  (e),  w^e  have 


da 

^ " dx  ’ 

dji  dy 

""^dz  '^df 


/■ 


dy' 


da 


dx  dz 


d_y 

dz’ 

da  d[^  I 

dy  dx  J 


ponents  in 

torrasofdis- 

placement. 


(6). 


With  these,  (5)  becomes 


'-///( 


dx 


dx 


4y 

dx 


da 

dy 


'dy 


+ ei: + SV+ y +«:;?+ •k|') 


dy 


Aa 


dz 


dxdydz  ...{J), 


Work  done 

through 

interior; 


Hence  by  integration 

Tr=//[(Pa  + C7/3  + Ty)dydz  + ( Pa  + QjS  + Sy)dzdx  + (Pa  + + Ri)dxdy^ (6), 

the  limits  of  the  integrations  being  so  taken  that,  if  da  denote 
an  element  of  the  bounding  surface,  / / integration  all  over  it,  and 
I,  m,  n the  direction- cosines  of  the  normal  at  any  point  of  it,  the 
expression  means  the  same  as 

W = f /{(Pa  f U(3  + Ty)l  +(Ua  + Q/3  + Sy) m +{Ta  + SP  + Ey)  7i}da... (9)  ; 
|“I!  11—2 
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agrees  with 
work  done 
on  surface. 


which,  with  the  terms  grouped  otherwise,  becomes 
W=^jj{{PUUm^Tn)a+{UUQm^-Sn)P^{Tl+Sm+Rn)y]d(T...{\^). 

The  second  member  of  this,  in  virtue  of  (1),  expresses  directly 
the  work  done  by  the  forces  applied  from  without  to  the  bounding 
surface. 


Differential 
equation  of 
work  done 
by  a stress. 


Physical  a p- 
plication. 


671.  If,  now,  we  suppose  the  body  to  yield  to  a stress  (P,  Q, 
P,  8,  T,  U),  and  to  oppose  this  stress  only  with  its  innate  resist- 
ance to  change  of  shape,  the  differential  equation  of  work  done 
will  [by  (4)  with  de,  df,  etc.,  substituted  for  e,f,  etc.]  be 

dw  = Pde  + Qdf-v  Rdg  Bda  + Tdh  d-  Udc (11), 

if  w denote  the  whole  amount  of  work  done  per  unit  of  volume 
in  any  part  of  the  body  while  the  substance  in  this  part  ex- 
periences a strain  (e,  f,  g,  a,  h,  c)  from  some  initial  state 
garded  as  a state  of  no  strain.  This  equation,  as  we  shall  see” 
later,  under  Properties  of  Matter,  expresses  the  work  done  in 
a natural  fluid,  by  distorting  stress  (or  difference  of  pressure  in 
different  directions)  working  against  its  innate  viscosity;  and 
w is  then,  according  to  Joule’s  discovery,  the  dynamic  value  of 


the  heat  generated  in  the  process.  The  equation  may  also  be 


applied  to  express  the  work  done  in  straining  an  imperfectly 
elastic  solid,  or  an  elastic  solid  of  which  the  temperature  varies 
during  the  process.  In  all  such  applications  the  stress  will 
depend  partly  on  the  speed  of  the  straining  motion,  or  on  the 
varying  temperature,  and  not  at  all,  or  not  solely,  on  the  state 
of  strain  at  any  moment,  and  the  system  will  not  be  dynamically 
conservative. 


Ml 


Ik 


672.  Definition. — A perfectly  elastic  body  is  a body  which. 


Perfectly 

elastic  body  , i i ^ . . n .• 

defined,  in  when  brought  to  any  one  state  oi  strain,  requires  at  ail  times 


abstract 

dynamics. 


the  same  stress  to  hold  it  in  this  state;  however  long  it  be 
kept  strained,  or  however  rapidly  its  state  be  altered  from  any 
other  strain,  or  from  no  strain,  to  the  strain  in  question.  Here, 
according  to  our  plan  (§§  443,  448)  for  Abstract  Dynamics,  we 
ignore  variation  of  temperature  in  the  body.  If,  however,  we 
add  a condition  of  absolutely  no  variation  of  temperature,  or 
of  recurrence  to  one  specified  temperature  after  changes  of 
strain,  we  have  a definition  of  that  property  of  perfect  elasticity 
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I,  towards  which  highly  elastic  bodies  in  nature  approximate;  and  con- 
i' which  is  rigorously  fulfilled  by  all  fluids,  and  may  be  so  by  fulfilment 

1 T 1 1 1 1 nature. 

: ! some  real  solids,  as  homogeneous  crystals.  J3ut  inasmuch  as 
jt  the  elastic  reaction  of  every  kind  of  body  against  strain  varies 
with  varying  temperature,  and  (a  thermodynamic  consequence 
; of  this,  as  we  shall  see  later)  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
ij  strain  in  an  elastic  body  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
i change  of  temperature;  even  a perfectly  elastic  body  could  not, 

: in  passing  through  different  strains,  act  as  a rigorously  conser- 
vative system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  give  rise  to  dissipation 
of  energy  in  consequence  of  the  conduction  or  radiation  of  heat 
I induced  by  these  changes  of  temperature. 

But  by  making  the  changes  of  strain  quickly  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  sensible  equalization  of  temperature  by  conduction  or 
radiation  (as,  for  instance,  Stokes  has  shown,  is  done  in  sound 
of  musical  notes  travelling  through  air) ; or  by  making  them 
slowly  enough  to  allow  the  temperature  to  be  maintained 
sensibly  constant^  by  proper  appliances;  any  highly  elastic,  or 
perfectly  elastic  body  in  nature  may  be  got  to  act  very  nearly 
as  a conservative  system. 

673.  In  ature,  therefore,  the  integral  amount,  w,  of  work  Potential 

^ . . energy  of 

defined  as  above,  is  for  a perfectly  elastic  body,  independent 
(§  274)  of  the  series  of  configurations,  or  states  of  strain,  strainek 
I through  which  it  may  have  been  brought  from  the  first  to 
the  second  of  the  specified  conditions,  provided  it  has  not 
been  allowed  to  change  sensibly  in  temperature  during  the 
process. 


The  analytical  statement  is  that  the  expression  (11)  for  dw 
must  be  the  differential  of  a function  of  e,  f,  g,  a,  h,  c,  regarded 
as  independent  variables  ; or,  which  means  the  same,  is  a 
function  of  these  elements,  and 


HI 

01 


S = 


d'W 
da  ’ 


dw 

dg’  I 

dw 
dc  ' 


(12). 


* “On  the  Thermoelastic  and  Thcrmomagnetic  Properties  of  Matter” 
(W.  Thomson).  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics.  April,  1855;  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers,  Art.  xiiViii,  Part  vii. 


Potential 
energy  of 
an  elastic 
solid  held 
strained. 


Stress-com- 
ponents ex- 
pressed ill 
terms  of 
strain. 
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In  Appendix  C,  we  shall  return  to  the  comprehensive  analytical 
treatment  of  this  theory,  not  confining  it  to  infinitely  small  strains 
for  which  alone  the  notation  (e,  ...),  as  defined  in  § 669,  is 

convenient.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  only  say  that  when  the 
whole  amount  of  strain  is  infinitely  small,  and  the  stress-com- 
ponents are  therefore  all  altered  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  strain- 
components  if  these  are  altered  all  in  any  one  ratio;  w must  be  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  six  variables  g,  a,  b,  c, 
which,  if  we  denote  by  (e,  e),  constants  depend- 

ing on  the  quality  of  the  substance  and  on  the  directions  chosen 
for  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  may  write  as  follows : — 


{{e,  e)  {g,  g)  g^  + {a,  a)  a"-f-  {h,  h)  {c,  c) 

-f  2 {e,f)ef+  2(e,  g)eg  + 2{e,  a)ea  + 2 (e,  6)e6  -f-  2(e,  c)ec 
+ 2 {/,  9)f9  + 2 (/,  a)  fa -t-  2 (f  h)fh+2  {f  c)fG 
+ 2 (y,  a)ga  + 2 (g,  b)gh  + 2 {g,  c)  go 
+ 2 (a,  b)  ab  + 2 (a,  c)  ac 
+ 2{b,c)bc}j 


K13). 


The  21  coefficients  (e,  e),  (^ff)...(b,  c),  in  this  expression  con- 
stitute the  21  “coefficients  of  elasticity,”  which  Green  first 
showed  to  be  proper  and  essential  for  a complete  theory  of  the 
dynamics  of  an  elastic  solid  subjected  to  infinitely  small  strains. 
The  only  condition  that  can  be  theoretically  imposed  upon  these 
coefficients  is  that  they  must  not  permit  w to  become  negative  for 
any  values,  positive  or  negative,  of  the  strain-components 
Under  Properties  of  Matter,  we  shall  see  that  an  untenable  theory 
(Boscovich’s),  falsely  worked  out  by  mathematicians,  has  led  to 
relations  among  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  which  experiment  has 
proved  to  be  false. 


Eliminating  w from  (12)  by  (13)  we  have 
P = {e,e)e+  {ej)f+  {e,  g)g  + (e,  a)  a ^ (e,  b)b  + {e,  c)  c -] 

Q = (e/)e+  {fj)f+  {/,  9)9  + (/«)«  + (/ ^) ^ + {M  c I 

Kiu 


etc. 

etc. 


etc. 

etc. 


Those  equations  express  the  six  components  of  stress  (P,  Q,  P,  fi 
S,  P)  as  linear  functions  of  the  six  components  of  strain  '? 
{a,  f 9,  b,  c)  with  15  equalities  [namely  {e,f)  = {f  e),  etc.]  j 
among  their  36  coefficients,  which  leave  only  21  of  them  inde- 
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pendent.  The  mere  principle  of  superposition  (which  we  have  Stress-corn* 

used  above  in  establishing  the  quadratic  form  for  w)  might  prSd  fu 
• • • terms  of 

have  been  directly  applied  to  demonstrate  linear  formulse  for  the  strain. 

stress-components.  Thus  it  is  that  some  authors  have  been  led  to 

lay  down,  as  the  fomrdation  of  the  most  general  possible  theory 

of  elasticity,  six  equations  involving  36  coefficients  supposed 

to  be  independent.  But  it  is  only  by  the  principle  of  energy  that, 

as  first  discovered  by  Green,  the  fifteen  pairs  of  these  coefficients 

are  proved  to  be  equal. 

The  algebraic  transformation  of  equations  (14)  to  express  the  Strain- 

_ . . components 

strain-components  singly,  by  linear  functions  of  the  stress- com- expressed 

ponents,  may  be  directly  effected  of  course  by  forming  the  proper  of  stress. 

determinants  from  the  36  coefficients,  and  taking  the  36  proper 

quotients.  From  a known  determinantal  theorem,  used  also 

above  [§313  {d)\  it  follows  that  there  are  15  equalities  between 

pairs  of  these  36  quotients,  because  of  the  15  equalities  in  pairs 

of  the  coefficients  of  e,f,  etc.,  in  (14).  Thus,  if  we  denote  by 

[i\  n [<?,  Qi-  [i\  e],  - [Q,  p]- 

the  set  of  36  determinantal  quotients  found  by  that  process  (being, 
therefore,  known  algebraic  functions  of  the  original  coefficients 
(«.  «).  (/>/)>  •••  etc.),  we  have 

e^[P,P]P+{P,Q\Q  + [P,K\  R + [P,  ,S]  [P,  T]  T+[P,U]U\ 

f=[Q,P]P+[Q,Q]Q^[Q,R]R^[Q,S]S+[Q,T]T+[Q,U]U  i ..(1C); 

etc.  etc.  J 

and  these  new  coefficients  satisfy  15  equations 

{P,Q]=[Q,Pl  {P,E]-[R,P] (17). 

By  v/hat  we  proved  in  § 313  {d)  when  engaged  with  precisely 
the  same  algebraic  transformation,  we  see  that  [P,  Q\ 

[B,  ^J,  ...  are  simply  the  coefficients  of  ...,  ...  in  the 

expression  for  ‘Ivo  obtained  by  eliminating  e,/*,  ...  from  (13),  so 
that 


w = i,{[P,P]P^+[Q,QYr-+...  + i[P,Q]PQ^ilP,E]PR^. (IS); 


dw 

dio^ 

dw 

e = 

M_ 

_dF_ 

dw 

dw~ 

dw 

a = 

jlS 

, = 

df 

1 c = 

dTi 
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compooents 
expressed 
in  terms 
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Compare 
§ 670,  (3)  (4) 

(5). 
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[673.  |ll 


where  the  brackets  []  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients 
taken  on  the  supposition  that  w is  expressed  as  a function  of 
P,  Q,  etc.,  as  in  (19);  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  equations 
(12)  which  were  taken  on  the  supposition  that  w is  expressed 
as  a function  of  e,  f etc.,  as  in  (13).  We  have  also,  as  in 
§313  (c^), 

w,  = 1 (Pe  + ()/+  Rg^Sa-¥Th-¥  Uc) (20); 

which  might  have  been  put  down  in  the  beginning,  as  it  simply 
expresses  that 

674.  The  average  stress,  due  to  elasticity  of  the  solid,  when 
strained  from  its  natural  condition  to  that  of  strain  (e, /,  a,  h,  c) 
is  (as  from  the  assumed  applicability  of  the  principle  of  super- 
position we  see  it  must  be)  just  half  the  stress  required  to  keep 
it  in  this  state  of  strain. 

675.  A body  is  called  homogeneous  when  any  two  equal, 
similar  parts  of  it,  with  corresponding  lines  parallel  and  turned 
towards  the  same  parts,  are  undistinguishable  from  one  another 
by  any  difference  in  quality.  The  perfect  fulfilment  of  this 
condition  without  any  limit  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts, 
though  conceivable,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  probable  for 
any  of  the  real  solids  or  fluids  known  to  us,  however  seemingly 
homogeneous.  It  is,  we  believe,  held  by  all  naturalists  that 
there  is  a w.olecular  structure,  according  to  which,  in  compound 
bodies  such  as  water,  ice,  rock-crystal,  etc.,  the  constituent 
substances  lie  side  by  side,  or  arranged  in  groups  of  finite 
dimensions,  and  even  in  bodies  called  simple  {i.e.,  not  known 
to  be  chemically  resolvable  into  other  substances)  there  is  no 
ultimate  homogeneousness.  In  other  words,  the  prevailing 
belief  is  that  every  kind  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
has  a more  or  less  coarse-grained  texture,  whether  having  visible 
molecules,  as  great  masses  of  solid  stone-  or  brick-building,  or 
natural  granite  or  sandstone  rocks ; or,  molecules  too  small  to 
be  visible  or  directly  measureable  by  us  (but  not  infimtely  small)  ^ 
in  seemingly  homogeneous  metals,  or  continuous  crystals,  or 

* Probably  not  nndiscoverabhj  small,  although  of  dimensions  not  yet  known 
to  us.  See  Appendix  F.  on  “ Size  of  Atoms.” 
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liquids,  or  gases.  We  must  of  course  return  to  this  subject 
under  Properties  of  Matter ; and  in  the  meantime  need  only  Scales  of 
say  that  the  definition  of  homoqeneousness  may  be  applied  homogene- 

^ ^ ousness. 

practically  on  a very  large  scale  to  masses  of  building  or  coarse- 
grained conglomerate  rock,  or  on  a more  moderate  scale  to 
blocks  of  common  sandstone,  or  on  a very  small  scale  to  seem- 
ingly homogeneous  metals'";  or  on  a scale  of  extreme,  undis- 
covered fineness,  to  vitreous  bodies,  continuous  crystals,  solidified 
gums,  as  India  rubber,  gum-arabic,  etc.,  and  fluids. 

676.  The  substance  of  a homogeneous  solid  is  called  iso-  isoj;ropic 
tropic  when  a spherical  portion  of  it,  tested  by  any  physical  tropic 
agency,  exhibits  no  difference  in  quality  however  it  is  turned,  defined. 
Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  a cubical  portion  cut  from  any 
position  in  an  isotropic  body  exhibits  the  same  qualities  rela- 
tively to  each  pair  of  parallel  faces.  Or  two  equal  and  similar 
portions  cub  from  any  positions  in  the  body,  not  subject  to  the 
condition  of  parallelism  (§  675),  are  undistinguish  able  from  one 
another.  A substance  which  is  not  isotropic,  but  exhibits  dif- 
ferences of  quality  in  different  directions,  is  called  eolotropic. 

677.  An  individual  body,  or  the  substance  of  a homogeneous  isotrop3' 
solid,  may  be  isotropic  in  one  quality  or  class  of  qualities,  but  trop^of' 

1 , • • ,1  different 

eolotropic  in  others.  sets  of 

properties. 

Thus  in  abstract  dynamics  a rigid  body,  or  a group  of  bodies 
rigidly  connected,  contained  within  and  rigidly  attached  to  a 
rigid  spherical  surface,  is  kinetically  symmetrical  (§  285)  if  its 
centre  of  inertia  is  at  the  cen  tre  of  the  sphere,  and  if  its  moments 
of  inertia  are  equal  round  all  diameters.  It  is  also  isotropic 
relatively  to  gravitation  if  it  is  centrobaric  (§  531),  so  that  the 
centre  of  a figure  is  not  merely  a centre  of  inertia,  but  a true 
centre  of  gravity.  Or  a transparent  substance  may  transmit 
light  at  different  velocities  in  different  directions  through  it 
(that  is,  be  doubly  refracting),  and  yet  a cube  of  it  may  (and 
generally  does  in  natural  crystals)  absorb  the  same  part  of  a 
beam  of  white  light  transmitted  across  it  perpendicularly  to 

* Which,  however,  we  know,  as  recently  proved  by  Deville  and  Van  Troost, 
are  porous  enough  at  high  temperatures  to  allow  very  free  percolation  of  gases. 
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[677. 


any  of  its  three  pairs  of  faces.  Or  (as  a crystal  which  exhibits 
dichroism)  it  may  be  eolotropic  relatively  to  the  latter,  or  to 
either  optic  quality,  and  yet  it  may  conduct  heat  equally  in  all 
directions. 


678.  The  remarks  of  § 675  relative  to  homogeneousness 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  supposed  ultimately  heterogeneous 
texture  of  all  substances  however  seemingly  homogeneous, 
indicate  corresponding  limitations  and  non-rigorous  practical 
interpretations  of  isotropy. 


679.  To  be  elastically  isotropic,  we  see  first  that  a spherical 
or  cubical  portion  of  any  solid,  if  subjected  to  uniform  normal 
pressure  (positive  or  negative)  all  round,  must,  in  yielding, 
experience  no  deformation  : and  therefore  must  be  equally  com- 
pressed (or  dilated)  in  all  directions.  But,  further,  a cube  cut 
from  any  position  in  it,  and  acted  on  by  tangential  or  shearing 
stress  (§  662)  in  planes  parallel  to  two  pairs  of  its  sides,  must 
experience  simple  deformation,  or  shear  (§  171),  in  the  same 
direction,  unaccompanied  by  condensation  or  dilatation^',  and 
the  same  in  amount  for  all  the  three  ways  in  which  a stress 
may  be  thus  applied  to  any  one  cube,  and  for  different  cubes 
taken  from  any  different  positions  in  the  solid. 


680.  Hence  the  elastic  quality  of  a perfectly  elastic,  homo- 
geneous, isotropic  solid  is  fully  defined  by  two  elements; — its 
resistance  to  compression,  and  its  resistance  to  distortion.  The 
amount  of  uniform  pressure  in  all  directions,  per  unit  area  ofj- 
its  surface,  required  to  produce  a stated  very  small  compression,  \ 
measures  the  first  of  these,  and  the  amount  of  the  shearing* 
stress  required  to  produce  a stated  amount  of  shear  measures) 


It  mus-t  be  remembered  that  the  changes  of  figure  and  volume  we  are  con- ; 


eerned  with  are  so  small  that  the  principle  of  superposition  is  applicable;  so| 
that  if  any  shearing  stress  produced  a condensation,,  an  opposite  shearing^! 
stress  would  produce  a dilatation,  which  is  a violation  of  the  isotropic  condition.' 
But  it  is  possible  that  a shearing  stress  may  produce,  in  a truly  isotropic  solid,! 
condensation  or  dilatation  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its  value : and  it  is 
probable  that  such  effects  may  be  sensible  iir  India  rubber,  or  cork,  or  other 
bodies  susceptible  of  great  deformations  or  compressions,  with  persistent  elas- 
ticity. i 
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,he  second.  The  numerical  measure  of  the  first  is  the  com- 
pressing pressure  divided  by  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
i portion  of  the  substance  which,  when  uncompressed,  occupies 
he  unit  volume.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  elasticitij  of 
volume,  or  the  resistance  to  compression,  or  the  hulk-modulus 
f elasticity  or  the  modulus  of  compression.  Its  reciprocal,  or 
:he  amount  of  compression  on  unit  of  volume  divided  by  the 
compressing  pressure,  or,  as  we  may  conveniently  say,  the  com- 
pression per  unit  of  volume,  per  unit  of  compressing  pressure, 
is  commonly  called  the  compressibility.  The  second,  or  resist- 
ance to  change  of  shape,  is  measured  by  the  tangential  stress 
(reckoned  as  in  § 662)  divided  by  the  amount  of  the  distortion 
or  shear  (§  175)  which  it  produces,  and  is  called  the  modulus 
of  rigidity,  or  for  brevity  rigidity  of  the  substance,  or  its 
elasticity  of  figure. 

681.  From  § 169  it  follows  that  a strain  compounded  of  a 
jsimple  extension  in  one  set  of  parallels,  and  a simple  contrac- 
tion of  equal  amount  in  any  other  set  perpendicular  to  those, 
is  the  same  as  a simple  shear  in  either  of  the  two  sets  of 
planes  cutting  the  two  sets  of  parallels  at  45*^.  And  the 
numerical  measure  (§  175)  of  this  shear,  or  simple  distortion, 
is  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  elongation  or  contraction 
(each  measured,  of  course,  per  unit  of  length).  Similarly,  we 
see  (§  668)  that  a longitudinal  traction  (or  negative  pressure) 
parallel  to  one  line,  and  an  equal  longitudinal  positive  pressure 
parallel  to  any  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  equivalent  to 
a shearing  stress  of  tangential  tractions  (§  661)  parallel  to 
the  planes  which  cut  those  lines  at  45'^.  And  the  numerical 
'measure  of  this  shearing  stress,  being  (§  662)  the  amount  of 
the  tangential  traction  in  either  set  of  planes,  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  positive  or  negative  normal  pressure,  not 
doubled. 


682.  Since  then  any  stress  whatever  may  be  made  up  of  stmin  pro- 
simple  longitudinal  stresses,  it  follows  that,  to  find  the  relation  a 
between  any  stress  and  the  strain  produced  by  it,  we  have  only  stress, 
to  find  the  strain  produced  by  a single  longitudinal  stress, 
which  we  may  do  at  once  thus: — A simple  longitudinal  stress, 


Diserepant 
reckotiings- 
of  shear  and 
shearing 
stress,  from 
the  simple 
longitudinal 
strains  or 
stresses  re- 
spectively 
involved. 
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strain  pro- 
duced by 
a single 
longitudinal 
stress. 


P,  is  equivalent  to  a uniform 
dilating  tension  -JP  in  all  di- 
rections, compounded  with  two 
shearing  stresses,  each  equal  to 
iP,  and  having  a common  axis 


in  the  line  of  the  given  longi- 


tudinal stress,  and  their  other 
two  axes  any  two  lines  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  to  it. 
The  diagram,  drawn  in  a plane 
through  one  of  these  latter  lines, 
and  the  former,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  synthesis;  the  only 


i\ 


forces  not  shown  being  those  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 


ill 


Hence  if  n denote  the  rigidity,  and  k the  hulk-modulus 
[being  the  same  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  compressibility 
(§  680)],  the  effect  will  be  an  equal  dilatation  in  all  directions, 
amounting,  per  unit  of  volume,  to 

i P 

V 


compounded  with  two  equal  shears,  each  amounting  to 


and  having  (§  679)  their  axes  in  the  directions  just  stated  as 
those  of  the  shearing  stresses.  . 


683.  The  dilatation  and  two  shears  thus  determined  may 
be  conveniently  reduced  to  simple  longitudinal  strains  by  still 
following  the  indications  of  § 681,  thus:  ; 


The  two  shears  together  constitute  an  elongation  amounting. 


to  jP/n  in  the  direction  of  the  given  force,  P,  and  equal  contrac- 
tion amounting  to  ^Pjn  in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  it. 
And  the  cubic  dilatation  ^Pjk  implies  a linear  dilatation,  equalji 
in  all  directions,  amounting  to  ^Pjk.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  have 
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linear  elongation  = ^ direction  of 

the  applied  stress,  and 
linear  contraction  = P , in  all  di 

perpendicular  to  the  applied  stress. 


directions 


Hence 

Young’s 

modulus 


.(3). 


^nh 

^k+n' 


684.  Hence  when  the  ends  of  a column,  bar,  or  wire,  of 
isotropic  material,  are  acted  on  by  equal  and  opposite  forces, 

^fc  — 2n 

it  experiences  a lateral  linear  contraction,  equal  to  , r of  Ratio  of 

^ ^ 2(Sk  + n)  lateral  con- 

• 1 Ti  • 111  1 • traction  to 

the  longitudinal  dilatation,  each  reckoned  as  usual  per  unit  longitudinal 

° /-\  • e 1 p n • 1 extension 

of  linear  measure.  One  specimen  of  the  fallacious  mathe- 
matics above  referred  to  (§  673),  is  a celebrated  conclusion  of 
Navier’s  and  Poisson's  that  this  ratio  is  which  requires 
the  rigidity  to  be  f of  the  bulk -modulus,  for  all  solids : 
and  which  was  first  shown  to  be  false  by  Stokes*  from 
many  obvious  observations,  proving  enormous  discrepancies 
from  it  in  many  well-known  bodies,  and  rendering  it  most  im- 
probable that  there  is  any  approach  to  a constancy  of  ratio 
between  rigidity  and  bulk-modulus  in  any  class  of  solids. 

Thus  clear  elastic  jellies,  and  India  rubber,  present  familiar 
specimens  of  isotropic  homogeneous  solids,  which,  while  differ- 
ing very  much  from  one  another  in  rigidity  stiffness  ”),  are 
probably  all  of  very  nearly  the  same  compressibility  as  water. 

This  being  -g^Voo  pound  per  square  inch;  the  bulk- 
modulus,  measured  by  its  reciprocal,  or,  as  we  may  read  it, 

“308000  lbs.  per  square  inch,”  is  obviously  many  hundred 
times  the  absolute  amount  of  the  rigidity  of  the  stiffest  of  those 
substances.  A column  of  any  of  them,  therefore,  when  pressed 
together  or  pulled  out,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  by  balanc- 


mg  forces  applied  to  its  ends  (or  an  India-rubber  band  when  substances 

^ , from  h for 

pulled  out),  experiences  no  sensible  change  of  volume,  though 
very  sensible  change  of  length.  Hence  the  proportionate  ex- 
tension or  contraction  of  any  transverse  diameter  must  be 
sensibly  equal  to  | the  longitudinal  contraction  or  extension: 


* On  the  Friction  of  Fluids  in  Motion,  and  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of 
j Elastic  Solids. — Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Jour.,  April,  1845.  See  also  Cainh.  and  Dub, 
Math.  Jour.,  March,  1848. 
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different  Ordinary  stresses,  such  substances  may  he  practically 

regarded  as  incompressible  elastic  solids.  Stokes  gave  reasons 
iorco^k^  for  believing  that  metals  also  have  in  general  greater  resist- 
ance to  compression,  in  proportion  to  their  rigidities,  than 
according  to  the  fallacious  theory,  although  for  them  the  dis- 
crepancy is  very  much  less  than  for  the  gelatinous  bodies.  This 
probable  conclusion  was  soon  experimentally  demonstrated  by 
Wertheim,  who  found  the  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitudinal  change 
of  linear  dimensions,  in  columns  acted  on  solely  by  longitudinal 
force,  to  be  about  J for  glass  and  brass ; and  by  Kirch hoff,  who, 
by  a very  well-devised  exjperimental  method,  found  ‘387  as  the 
value  of  that  ratio  for  brass,  and  '294  for  iron.  For  copper  we 
find  that  it  probably  lies  between  ’226  and  *441,  by  recent 
experiments*  of  our  own,  measuring  the  torsional  and  longi- 
tudinal rigidities  (§§  596,  599,  686)  of  a copper  wire. 


Supposition 
of  J for  ideal 
perfect 
solid, 

groundless. 


685.  All  these  results  indicate  rigidity  less  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk-modulus  than  according  to  Navier’s  and  Poisson’s 
theory.  And  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  naturalists,  who  ^ 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  abandoning  that  theory  as  inapplic-  { 
able  to  ordinary  solids,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  ( 
theory  for  an  ideal  'perfect  solid,  and  as  indicating  an  amount  of  I 
rigidity  not  quite  reached  in  any  real  substance,  but  approached  j 
to  in  some  of  the  most  rigid  of  natural  solids  (as,  for  instance,  i 
iron).  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  a piece  of  cork  in  the  | 
hand  without  perceiving  the  fallaciousness  of  this  last  attempt ;! 
to  maintain  a theory  which  never  had  any  good  foundation.! 
By  careful  measurements  on  columns  of  cork  of  various  forms! 
(among  them,  cylindrical  pieces  cut  in  the  ordinary  way  for| 
bottles)  before  and  after  compressing  them  longitudinally  in  a| 
Bramah’s  press,  we  have  found  that  the  change  of  lateral i 
dimensions  is  insensible  both  with  small  longitudinal  contrac-j 
tions  and  return  dilatations,  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  and! 
with  such  enormous  longitudinal  contractions  as  to  -J  or  -J  ok 
the  original  length.  It  is  thus  proved  decisively  that  cork  isjj 
much  more  rigid,  while  metals,  glass,  and  gelatinous  bodies  are; 


* On  tlie  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals  (W.  Thomson).  Proc.  R /S'.,!' 
May,  1865.  See  Art.  ‘ Elasticity,’ Enc?/c. 
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3.11  less  rigid,  in  proportion  to  bulk-modulus  than  the  supposed 
‘perfect  solid;”  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  theory  is 
experimentally  demonstrated. 

686.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a bar,  wire,  fibre,  thin  Young’s 
filament,  band,  or  cord  of  any  material  (of  which  the  substance  fined, 
need  not  be  isotropic,  nor  even  homogeneous  within  one  normal 
section),  as  a bar  of  glass  or  wnod,  a metal  wire,  a natural  fibre, 
an  India-rubber  band,  or  a common  thread,  cord,  or  tape,  is 
a term  introduced  by  Dr  Thomas  Young ^ to  designate  what 
we  also  sometimes  call  its  longitudinal  rigidity:  that  is,  the  Same  as 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  simple  longitudinal  force  rigidity, 
required  to  produce  any  infinitesimal  elongation  or  contraction 
by  the  amount  of  this  elongation  or  contraction  reckoned  as 
usual  per  unit  of  length. 

* Extract  from  Encycl.  Brit.  Art.  ‘Elasticity,’  § 42.  ^^Young’s  Modulus,^’ or 
Modulus  of  Simple  Longitudinal  Stress. — Thomas  Young  called  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  an  elastic  solid  the  amount  of  the  end-pull  or  end-thrust  required  to 
produce  any  infinitesimal  elongation  or  contraction  of  a wire,  or  har,  or  column 
of  the  substance  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  the  elongation  or  con- 
traction. In  this  definition  the  definite  article  is  clearly  misapplied.  There  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  two  moduluses  of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  solid, — one  measuring 
elasticity  of  bulk,  the  other  measuring  elasticity  of  shape.  An  interesting  and 
instructive  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  so  often  rising  in  physical  science 
from  faulty  logic  is  to  be  found  in  ‘"'An  Account  of  an  Experiment  on  the  Elas- 
ticity of  Ice:  By  Benjamin  Bevan,  Esq.,  in  a letter  to  Dr  Thomas  Y^oung,  Foreign 
Sec.  K.  S.”  and  in  Young’s  “Note”  upon  it,  both  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  1826.  Bevan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a well- 
designed  and  well-executed  experiment  on  the  flexure  of  a har,  3*97  inches  thick, 

10  inches  broad,  and  100  inches  long,  of  ice  on  a pond  near  Leighton  Buzzard 
(the  bar  remaining  attached  by  one  end  to  the  rest  of  the  ice,  but  being  cut  free 
by  a saw  along  its  sides  and  across  its  other  end) , by  which  he  obtained  a fairly 
accurate  determination  of  “the  modulus  of  ice”  (his  result  was  21,000,000  feet); 
and  says  that  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  various  ways  on  ice  bars  of  various 
dimensions,  some  remaining  attached  by  one  end,  others  completely  detached, 
and  found  results  agreeing  with  the  first  as  nearly  “as  the  admeasurement  of 
the  thickness  could  be  ascertained,”  He  then  proceeds  to  compare  “the  modulus 
of  ice”  which  he  had  thus  found  with  “the  modulus  of  water,”  which  he  quotes 
from  Young’s  Lectures  as  deduced  from  Canton’s  experiments  on  the  compressi- 
bility of  water.  Young  in  his  “Note”  does  not  point  out  that  the  two  moduluses 
were  essentially  different,  and  that  the  modulus  of  his  definition,  the  modulus  de- 
terminable from  the  flexure  of  a bar,  is  essentially  zero  for  every  fluid.  We  now 
call  “Young’s  modulus”  the  particular  modulus  of  elasticity  defined  as  above  by 
Young,  and  so  avoid  all  confusion. 
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Weight- 
modulus 
and  length 
of  modulus. 


Velocity  of 
transmis- 
sion of  a 
simple 
longitudinal 
stress 
through  a 
rod. 


Specific 
Young’s 
modulus  of 
an  isotropic 
body. 


In  terms  of 
the  absolute 
unit ; or  of 
the  force  of 
gravity  on 
the  unit  of 


mass  m any 

particular 

locality. 


687.  Instead  of  reckoning  Young’s  modulus  in  units  of 
weight,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  it  in  terms  of  the 
weight  of  the  unit  length  of  the  rod,  wire,  or  thread.  The 
modulus  thus  reckoned,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some  writers,  the 
length  of  the  modulus,  is  of  course  found  by  dividing  the  weight- 
modulus  by  the  weight  of  the  unit  length.  It  is  useful  in  many 
applications  of  the  theory  of  elasticity ; as,  for  instance,  in  this 
result,  which  will  be  proved  later  : — the  velocity  of  transmission 
of  longitudinal  vibrations  (as  of  sound)  along  a bar  or  cord,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  in  falling  from  a 
height  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  modulus^.  For  other 
examples  see  § 791,  a,  below. 

688.  The  specific  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  of  an  isotropic 
substance,  or,  as  it  is  most  often  called,  simply  the  Young's  modu- 
lus of  the  substance,  is  the  Young’s  modulus  of  a bar  of  it  having 
some  definitely  specified  sectional  area.  If  this  be  such  that  the 
weight  of  unit  length  is  unity,  the  Young’s  modulus  of  the  sub- 
stance will  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  modulus  of  any  bar 
of  it : a system  of  reckoning  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  some 
advantages  in  application.  It  is,  however,  more  usual  to  choose 
a common  unit  of  area  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  referred 
to  in  the  definition.  There  must  also  be  a definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  force  is  measured, 
which  may  be  either  the  absolute  unit  (§  223) : or  the  gravi- 
tation unit  for  a specified  locality ; that  is  (§  226),  the  weight 
in  that  locality  of  the  unit  of  mass.  Experimenters  hitherto 
have  stated  their  results  in  terms  of  the  gravitation  unit,  each 
for  his  own  locality;  the  accuracy  hitherto  attained  being 
scarcely  in  any  cases  sufficient  to  require  corrections  for  the 

* It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  vibrations  in  question  are  so  much  spread 
out  through  the  length  of  the  body,  that  inertia  does  not  sensibly  influence  the 
transverse  contractions  and  dilatations  which  (unless  the  substance  have  in  this 
respect  the  peculiar  character  presented  by  cork,  § 684)  take  place  along  with 
them.  Also,  under  thermodynamics,  we  shall  see  that  changes  of  shape  and 
bulk  produced  by  the  varying  stresses  cause  changes  of  temperature  which,  in 
ordinary  solids,  render  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  longitudinal  vibrations 
sensibly  greater  than  that  calculated  by  the  rule  stated  in  the  text,  if  we  use  the  ! 
static  modulus  as  understood  from  the  definition  there  given ; and  we  shall . 
learn  to  take  into  account  the  thermal  effect  by  using  a definite  static  modulus,  | 
or  kinetic  modulus,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  any  case  that  may  occur.  , 
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different  forces  of  gravity  in  the  different  places  of  observation,  in  terms  of 
Corresponding  statements  apply  to  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  unit;  or  of 

-v^  , n 1 . T 1 -.11  theforceof 

Youngs  word  ‘‘Modulus  is  also  used  conveniently  enough  gravity  on 
^ ^ „ 1 • 1 • 1 the  unit  of 

in  the  expression  “Modulus  of  Kupture,  which  is  almost  a mass  in  any 

^ ^ particular 

synonym  for  “Tenacity.”  (See  table  of  Moduluses  and  Strengths,  locality, 
article  Elasticity,”  Encyclo'pcEdia  Britannica,  new  edition.)  It 
means  the  greatest  pull  that  can  be  applied  to  a wire,  or 
bar,  or  rod  of  the  substance  without  breaking  it.  It  may  be 
reckoned  either  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area,  of  the  cross 
section;  or  it  may  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  length  which 
the  bar  must  have  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  breaking  force, 
and  when  so  reckoned  it  is  called  the  “Length-Modulus  of 
Rupture.” 


689.  The  most  useful  and  generally  convenient  specifica- 
tion of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a substance  is  in  grammes- 
weight  per  square  centimetre.  This  has  only  to  be  divided  by 
I the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  to  give  the  length  of  the 
modulus.  British  measures,  however,  being  still  unhappily 
sometimes  used  in  practical  and  even  in  high  scientific  state- 
ments, we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  reckonings  of  the 
modulus  in  pounds  per  square  inch  or  per  square  foot,  or  to 
length  of  the  modulus  in  feet. 

690.  The  reckoning  most  commonly  adopted  in  British 
treatises  on  mechanics  and  practical  statements  is  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  modulus  thus  stated  must  be  divided  by 
the  weight  of  12  cubic  inches  of  the  solid,  or  by  the  product 
iof  its  specific  gravity  into  *4337^,  to  find  the  length  of  the 
I modulus,  in  feet. 


, 

i 

I 

: 


* This  decimal  being  the  weight  in  lbs.  of  12  cubic  inches  of  water.  The  one 
great  advantage  of  the  French  metrical  system  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  unit 
volume  (1  cubic  centimetre)  of  water  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density 
(3”-945)  is  unity  (1  gramme)  to  a sufficient  degree  of  approximation  for  almost 
all  practical  purposes.  Thus,  according  to  this  system,  the  density  of  a body 
and  its  specific  gravity  mean  one  and  the  same  thing ; whereas  on  the  British 
no-system  the  density  is  expressed  by  a number  found  by  multiplying  the  specific 
gravity  by  one  number  or  another,  according  to  the  choice  of  a cubic  inch,  cubic 
foot,  cubic  yard,  or  cubic  mile  that  is  made  for  the  unit  of  volume;  and  the  grain, 
scruple,  gunmaher’s  drachm,  apothecary’s  drachm,  ounce  Troy,  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois, pound  Troy,  pound  avoirdupois,  stone  (Imperial,  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire, 
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To  reduce  from  pounds  per  square  inch  to  grammes  per 
square  centimetre,  multiply  by  70*31,  or  divide  by  *014223. 
French  engineers  generally  state  their  results  in  kilogrammes 
per  square  metre,  and  so  bring  them  to  more  convenient 
numbers,  being  y^Voo  inconveniently  large  numbers  ex- 

pressing moduluses  in  grammes  weight  per  square  centimetre. 


Metrical 
denomina- 
tions of 
moduluses 
of  elasticity 
in  general. 


Practical 
rules  for 
velocities  of 
waves : 


691  a.  The  convenience,  for  residents  on  the  Earth,  of 
the  length-reckoning  of  moduluses  is  illustrated  by  the  theo- 
rems stated  at  the  end  of  § 687,  and  others  analogous  to  it  as 
follows : — 


Distortional 
without 
change  of 
bulk; 


Compres- 
sional,  in  an 
elastic 
solid ; 


(1)  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a wave  of  distortion  in  an 
isotropic  homogeneous  solid  is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by 
a body  in  falling  through  a height  equal  to  half  the  length- 
modulus  of  rigidity. 

(2)  The  velocity  of  the  other  kind  of  wave  possible  in  an 
isotropic  homogeneous  solid,  that  is  to  say  a wave  analogous  to 
that  of  sound,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  falling 
through  a height  equal  to  half  the  length -modulus  for  simple 
longitudinal  strain  (compare  § 686) ; just  as  the  Young’s  modu- 


691.  The  same  statements  as  to  units,  reducing  factors,  and 
nominal  designations,  are  applicable  to  the  bulk-modulus  of 
any  elastic  solid  or  fluid,  and  to  the  rigidity  (§  680)  of  an 
isotropic  body ; or,  in  general,  to  any  one  of  the  21  modu- 
luses in  the  expressions  [§  673.  (14)]  for  stresses  in  terms  of 
strains,  or  to  the  reciprocal  of  any  one  of  the  21  moduluses  in 
the  expressions  [§  673.  (16)]  for  strains  in  terms  of  stresses,  as 
well  as  to  the  modulus  defined  by  Young. 
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Dumbartonsliire),  stone  for  hay,  stone  for  corn,  quarter  (of  a hundredweight), 
quarter  (of  corn),  hundredweight,  or  ton,  that  is  chosen  for  unit  of  mass.  It  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  belonging  rather  to  moral  and  social  than  to  physical 
science,  that  a people  tending  naturally  to  be  regulated  by  common  sense  should  | 
voluntarily  condemn  themselves,  as  the  British  have  so  long  done,  to  unnecessary 
hard  labour  in  every  action  of  common  business  or  scientific  work  related  to 
measurement;  from  which  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  emancipated 
themselves.  We  have  been  informed,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Pro-, 
lessor  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  that  he  concludes,  from  a very  trustworthy! 
comparison  of  standards  by  Kupffer,  of  St  Petcrsburgh,  that  the  weight  of  a cubicl 


decimetre  of  water  at  temperature  of  maximum  density  is  1000-013  grammes. 
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ius  is  reckoned  for  simple  stress.  The  modulus  for  simple 
longitudinal  strain  may  be  found  by  enclosing  a rod  or  bar  of 
jhe  substance  in  an  infinitely  rigid,  perfectly  smooth  and  fric- 
donless  tube  fitting  it  perfectly  all  round,  and  then  dealing  with 
it  as  the  rod  with  its  sides  all  free  is  dealt  with  for  finding  the 
I^Toung’s  modulus.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  ideal 
mbe,  which  gives  positive  normal  pressure  when  the  two  ends 

|)f  the  elastic  rod  within  it  are  pressed  together,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  give  the  negative  normal  pressure,  or  the  normal 
traction,  required  to  prevent  lateral  shrinkage,  when  the 
iwo  ends  of  the  wire  are  pulled  asunder.  (Compare  § 684 
above.) 

(3)  The  velocity  of  sound  in  a liquid  is  the  velocity  a body  Compres- 
tvould  acquire  in  falling  through  a height  equal  to  half  the  liquid; 
ength-modulus  of  compression. 

(4)  The  Newtonian  velocity  of  sound  (that  is  to  say,  the  compres- 
/elocity  which  sound  would  have  in  air  if  the  pressure  in  the  gas; 
course  of  the  vibration  varied  simply  according  to  Boyle’s  law 
without  correction  for  the  heat  of  condensation,  and  the  cold  of 
rarefaction)  is  equal  to  the  velocity  a body  would  acquire  in 
hlling  through  half  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere 
hr  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air  whatever  it  may  be.  (“  The 
Eeight  of  the  Homogeneous  Atmosphere  ” is  a short  expression 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  depth  that  an  ideal  incompres- 
fible  liquid  of  the  same  density  as  air  must  have  to  give  by  its 
weight  the  same  pressure  at  the  bottom  as  the  actual  pressure 
Df  the  air  at  the  supposed  temperature  and  density.) 

(5)  The  velocity  of  a long  wave^  in  water  of  uniform  depth,  gravita- 

*^.,,.1  ,,  ,,  TT  . . tional  in 

supposed  incompressible,  is  the  velocity  a body  would  acquire  in  liquid; 
falling  through  a height  equal  to  half  the  depth. 


(6)  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a transverse  pulse  in  a transversal 
stretched  cord  is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  stretched 
(Ifalling  through  a height  equal  to  half  the  length  of  a quantity 
of  cord  amounting  in  weight  to  the  stretching  force. 


* A “Long  wave”  is  a teclinical  expression  in  the  theory  of  waves  in  water  used 
to  denote  a wave  of  which  the  length  is  a large  multiple  (20  or  30  or  more)  of 
jithe  depth. 
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691  h.  Resilience  ” is  a very  useful  word,  introduced  about 
forty  years  ago  (when  the  doctrine  of  energy  was  beginning  to 
become  practically  appreciated)  by  Lewis  Gordon,  first  professor 
of  engineering  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  denote  the  quan-  | 
tity  of  work  that  a spring  (or  elastic  body)  gives  back  when  i 

strained  to  some  stated  limit  and  then  allowed  to  return  to  the  1 

condition  in  which  it  rests  when  free  from  stress.  The  word  I 

“ resilience  ” used  without  special  qualifications  may  be  under-  I u 
stood  as  meaning  extreme  resilience^  or  the  work  given  back  by  ii 

the  spring  after  being  strained  to  the  extreme  limit  within  li 

which  it  can  be  strained  again  and  again  without  breaking  or  | ct 
taking  a permanent  set.  In  all  cases  for  which  Hooke’s  law  se 

of  simple  proportionality  between  stress  and  strain  holds,  the 
resilience  is  obviously  equal  to  the  work  done  by  a constant  j 
force  of  half  the  amount  of  the  extreme  force  acting  throng  hi'i: 
a space  equal  to  the  extreme  deflection.  ; j 


691  c.  When  force  is  reckoned  in  “ gravitation  measure,” 
resilience  per  unit  of  the  spring’s  mass  is  simply  the  height 
that  the  spring  itself,  or  an  equal  weight,  could  be  lifted  against 
gravity  by  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  back  by  the 
spring  returning  from  the  stressed  condition. 

691  d.  Let  the  elastic  body  be  a long  homogeneous  cylinder 
or  prism  with  flat  ends  (a  bar  as  we  may  call  it  for  brevity), 
and  let  the  stress  for  which  its  resilience  is  reckoned  be  positive 
normal  pressures  on  its  ends.  The  resilience  per  unit  mass  is 
equal  to  the  greatest  height  from  which  the  bar  can  fall  with 
its  length  vertical,  and  impinge  against  a perfectly  hard  friction- 
less horizontal  plane  without  suffering  stress  beyond  its  limits 
of  elasticity.  For  in  this  case  (as  in  the  case  of  the  direct  im-  j 
pact  of  two  equal  and  similar  bars  meeting  with  equal  and  oppo- 
site velocities,  discussed  above,  §§  303,  304),  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  translational  motion  preceding  the  impact  is,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  collision,  wholly  converted  into  potential  energy  j 
of  elastic  force,  which  during  the  second  half  of  the  collision  is 
wholly  reconverted  into  kinetic  energy  of  translational  motion 
in  the  reverse  direction.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  collision' 
the  stopped  end  of  the  bar  experiences  a constant  pressure,  andj 
at  the  middle  of  the  collision  the  whole  substance  of  the  bar, 
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is  for  an  instant  at  rest  in  the  same  state  of  compression  as  it  Digression 
wonld  have  permanently  if  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence 
of  that  pressure  and  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  on  the 
other  end.  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  collision 
the  compression  advances  at  a uniform  rate  through  the  bar 
from  the  stopped  end  to  the  free  end.  Every  particle  of  the 
bar  which  the  compression  has  not  reached  continues  moving 
uniformly  with  the  velocity  of  the  whole  before  the  collision 
until  the  compression  reaches  it,  when  it  instantaneously  comes 
to  rest.  The  part  of  the  bar  which  at  any  instant  is  all  that  is 
compressed  remains  at  rest  till  the  corresponding  instant  in  the 
second  half  of  the  collision. 

691  e.  From  our  preceding  view  of  a bar  impinging  against 
an  ideal  perfectly  rigid  plane,  we  see  at  once  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  real  case  of  any  rigorously  direct  longitudinal 
collision  between  two  equal  and  similar  elastic  bars  with  flat 
ends.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  the 
bodies  had  before  collision  reappears  as  purely  translational 
kinetic  energy  after  collision.  The  same  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  of  any  two  bars,  provided  the  times  taken  by  a 
pulse  of  simple  longitudinal  stress  to  run  through  their  lengths 
are  equal.  Thus  if  the  two  bars  be  of  the  same  substance,  or 
of  different  substances  having  the  same  value  for  Young’s 
modulus,  the  lengths  must  be  equal,  but  the  diameters  may  be 
unequal.  Or  if  the  Young’s  modulus  be  different  in  the  two 
bars,  their  lengths  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its 
values.  To  all  such  cases  the  laws  of  “ collision  between  two 
perfectly  elastic  bodies,”  whether  of  equal  or  unequal  masses,  as 
given  in  elementary  dynamical  treatises,  are  applicable.  But 
in  every  other  case  part  of  the  translational  energy  which  the 
bodies  have  before  collision  is  left  in  the  shape  of  vibrations 
after  collision,  and  the  translational  energy  after  collision  is 
accordingly  less  than  before  collision.  The  losses  of  energy 
observed  in  common  elementary  dynamical  experiments  on 
collision  between  solid  globes  of  the  same  substance  are  partly 
due  to  this  cause.  If  they  were  wholly  due  to  it  they  would 
be  independent  of  the  substance,  when  two  globes  of  the  same 
substance  are  used.  They  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
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the  whole  energy  in  every  case  of  collision  between  two  equal 
globes,  or  again,  in  every  case  of  collision  between  two  globes 
of  any  stated  proportion  of  diameters,  provided  in  each  case 
the  two  which  collide  are  of  the  same  substance ; but  the 
proportion  of  translational  energy  converted  into  vibrations 
would  not  be  the  same  for  two  equal  globes  as  for  two  unequal 
globes.  Hence  when  differences  of  proportionate  losses  of  energy 
are  found  in  experiments  on  different  substances,  as  in  Newton’s 
on  globes  of  glass,  iron,  or  compressed  wool,  this  must  be  due  : . 
to  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  material.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  careful  experiments  upon  hard  well-polished  globes  striking 
one  another  with  such  gentle  forces  as  not  to  produce  even  at  I* 
the  point  of  contact  any  stress  approaching  to  the  limit  of  elas-|  j 
ticity,  will  be  found  to  give  results  in  which  the  observed  loss  ^ I 
of  translational  energy  can  be  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by 
vibrations  remaining  in  the  globes  after  collision. 
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691  /.  Examples  of  Resilience. — Example  1. — In  respect  to  j 
simple  longitudinal  pull,  the  extreme  resilience  of  steel  piauo-^j 
forte  wire  of  No.  22  Birmingham  wire  gauge,  of  density  7727,  ; 
weighing  0*34  grammes  per  centimetre  (calculated  by  multi-  i 
plying  the  breaking  weight  of  106  kilogrammes  into  half  the  i 
elongation  produced  by  it,  namely  A)  is  6163  metre-grammes  J 
(gravitation  measure)  per  ten  metres  of  the  wire.  Or,  what-  i 
ever  the  length  of  the  wire,  its  resilience  is  equal  to  the  : 
work  required  to  lift  its  weight  through  172  metres.  ’ 
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Example  2. — The  torsional  resilience  of  the  same  wire,  twisted 
in  either  direction  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  giving  it  any 
notable  permanent  set,  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  work 
required  to  lift  its  weight  through  1'3  metres. 


II 

u 

fill 

liii 


Example  3. — The  extreme  resilience  of  a vulcanized  india-i 
rubber  band  weighing  12’3  grammes  was  found  to  be  equal  to ' 
the  work  required  to  lift  its  weight  through  1200  metres.  This ' 
was  found  by  stretching  it  by  gradations  of  weights  up  to  the  j 
breaking  weight,  representing  the  results  by  aid  of  a curve,  and  f 
measuring  its  area  to  find  the  integral  work  given  back  by  thei' 
spring  after  being  stretched  by  a 
inof  weight. 


weight  just  short  of  the  break-: 

; m 
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692.  In  §§  681,  682  we  examined  the  effect  of  a simple  stress  re- 
longitudinal  stress,  in  producing  elong^ation  in  its  own  direc-  maintain 

. 1 . . ^ , a simple 

tion,  and  contraction  m lines  perpendicular  to  it.  With  stresses  longitudinal 

. strain. 

substituted  for  strains,  and  strains  for  stresses,  we  may  apply 
the  same  process  to  investigate  the  longitudinal  and  lateral 
tractions  required  to  produce  a simple  longitudinal  strain  (that 
is,  an  elongation  in  one  direction,  with  no  change  of  dimensions 
perpendicular  to  it)  in  a rod  or  solid  of  any  shape. 

Thus  a simple  longitudinal  strain  e is  equivalent  to  a cubic 
dilatation  e without  change  of  figure  (or  linear  dilatation  \e 
equal  in  all  directions),  and  two  shears  consisting  each  of  dila- 
tation in  the  given  direction,  and  contraction  \e  in  each  of 
two  directions  perpendicular  to  it  and  to  one  another.  To 
produce  the  cubic  dilatation,  e,  alone  requires  (§  680)  a normal 
traction  he  equal  in  all  directions.  And,  to  produce  either  of 
the  shears  simply,  since  the  measure  (§  175)  of  each  is 
requires  a shearing  stress  equal  to  w x \e,  which  consists  of 
tangential  tractions  each  equal  to  this  amount,  positive  (or 
drawing  outwards)  in  the  line  of  the  given  elongation,  and 
negative  (or  pressing  inwards)  in  the  perpendicular  direction. 

Thus  we  have  in  all 


normal  traction  = (^  + in  the  direction  of  the  ^ 
given  strain,  and 

normal  traction  = (^ — |n)g,  in  every  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  given  strain. 


693.  If  now  we  suppose  any  possible  infinitely  small  strain  stress- 
(e,/,  g,  a,  5,  c),  according  to  the  specification  of  § 669,  to  be  iSms  of^ 
given  to  a body,  the  stress  (P,  Q,  P,  S,  T,  U)  required  to  tsotrSpS' 
maintain  it  will  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae,  ob- 
tained  by  successive  applications  of  § 692  (4)  to  the  com- 
ponents Cyf,  g separately,  and  of  § 680  to  a,  5,  c : — 


S = nay  T=  nh,  U = nc, 

Q = + 23  {g+  e)y 

+ {e+f)y 

^ = 7^  + 1^,  M = h~ny 


(5). 


where 
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Similarly,  by  § C80  and  § 682  (3),  we  have 


[694. 


Ill 

-B,h  = -T,c=  - U, 
n n n 


where 


Me  = {P-(7{Q  + E)], 
Mf={Q-a{R  + P)i 
Mg={B-<T  {P+  Q)], 
^nh 


(6), 


M: 


and 


3/(;  + n ’ 
2?2 


=f-- 

2(3^  + /i)  ^ n 


as  the  formulae  expressing  the  strain  (e,  f,  g,  a,  h,  c)  in  teirnis  of 
the  stress  (P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U).  They  are  of  course  merely  the 
algebraic  inversions  of  (5) ; and  (§  673)  they  might  have  been 
found  by  solving  these  for  e,f,  g,  a,  h,  c,  regarded  as  the  un- 
known quantities.  M is  here  introduced  to  denote  Young’s 
modulus  (§  683). 


Equation  of  695.  To  express  the  equation  of  energy  for  an  isotropic 

energy  for  ^ 

the  same,  substance,  we  may  take  the  general  formula,  [§  673  (20)], 


= \ iPe  -f-  Qf  -f  Eg  Sa  Th Uc) 

and  eliminate  from  it  P,  Q,  etc.,  by  (5)  of  § 693,  or,  again,  e,f, 
etc.,  by  (6)  of  § 694,  we  thus  find 
{7c  + |?i)  (e2  ^ g’i'j  ^2  {Jc  -^)  {fg  + ge  + ef)  + n {a^  + + c^) 

' (7). 


Funda- 
mental 
problems 
of  mathe- 
matical 
theory. 


696.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  an 
elastic  solid  presents  the  following  general  problems  : — 

A solid  of  any  given  shape,  luhen  undisturbed,  is  acted  on  in 
its  substance  by  force  distributed  through  it  in  any  given  manner, 
and  displacements  are  arbitrarily  produced,  or  forces  arbitrarily 
applied,  over  its  bounding  surface.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
displacement  of  every  point  of  its  substance. 

This  problem  has  been  thoroughly  solved  for  a shell  of 
homogeneous  isotropic  substance  bounded  by  surfaces  which, 
when  undisturbed,  are  spherical  and  concentric  (§  735) ; but 
not  hitherto  for  a body  of  any  other  shape.  The  limitations 
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under  which  solutions  have  been  obtained  for  other  cases  (thin 
plates,  and  rods),  leading,  as  we  have  seen,  to  important 
practical  results,  have  been  stated  above  (§§  588,  632).  To 
demonstrate  the  laws  (§§  591,  633)  which  were  taken  in  an- 
ticipation will  also  be  one  of  our  applications  of  the  general 
equations  for  interior  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  investigate. 

697.  Any  portion  in  the  interior  of  an  elastic  solid  may  be  Conditions 

^ r 1 ••I/O  •!  of  internal 

; regarded  as  becoming  perfectly  rigid  (§  564)  without  disturb-  equiUbrium, 
iing  the  equilibrium  either  of  itself  or  of  the  matter  round  it. 

I Hence  the  traction  exerted  by  the  matter  all  round  it,  regarded 
■as  a distribution  of  force  applied  to  its  surface,  must,  with  the 
applied  forces  acting  on  the  substance  of  the  portion  considered, 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  on  a rigid 
body.  This  statement,  applied  to  an  infinitely  small  rectangular 
parallelepiped  of  the  body,  gives  the  general  differential  equa- 
tions of  internal  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid.  It  is  to  be 
I remarked  that  three  equations  suffice  ; the  conditions  of  equili-  expressed 

^ thi*GG 

Ihrium  for  the  couples  being  secured  by  the  relation  established  equations, 
above  (§  661)  among  the  six  pairs  of  tangential  component 
I tractions  on  the  six  faces  of  the  figure. 


(k 

0 

A' 


Let  (x,  y,  z)  be  any  point  within  the  solid,  and  8x,  Sz  edges 
respectively  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  of  reference,  of  an 
infinitely  small  parallelepiped  of  the  solid  having  that  point  for 
its  centre. 


If  P,  Q,  P,  P,  1\  U denote  (§  662)  the  stress  at  (a?,  ?/,  z),  the 
average  amounts  of  the  component  tractions  (see  table,  § 669)  on 
the  faces  of  the  parallelepiped  will  he 


on  the  two  faces 


L 


„ „ or, 


dP  \ 

— . ^Sxj  SySz,  parallel  to  OX, 


Taking  the  symmetiical  expressions  for  the  tractions  on  the  two 
other  pairs  of  faces,  and  summing  for  all  the  faces  all  the  com- 
ponents parallel  to  the  three  axes  separately,  we  have 
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'dF  dU  dT\  ^ ^ ^ n 1 n 

+ — - + ^ ) Sx'8^o;2;,  parallel  to  OX, 


^dx  dy 


(dU  dQ  d^ 
\ dx  dy  dz 

fdT  d_^  (m 

\dx  dy  dz 


^ Zx'^y^Zi 
\ 

j SxSySz, 


07, 


OX 


Let  now  X,  7,  X denote  the  components  of  the  applied  force 
on  the  substance  at  (x,  y,  z),  reckoned  per  unit  of  volume;  so  that 
J^SxSySz,  TSxSySz,  Z^x^y'^z  will  be  their  amounts  on  the  small 
portion  in  question.  Adding  these  to  the  corresponding  com- 
ponents just  found  for  the  tractions,  equating  to  zero,  and  omitting 
the  factor  SxSySz,  we  have 


dF  dU  dT  ^ ^ 

dU  dQ  dS  „ ^ 

dT  dS  dR  ^ ^ 


(2); 


which  are  the  general  equations  of  internal  stress  required  for 
equilibrium. 


If  for  F,  Q,  E,  S,  T,  U we  substitute  the  linear  functions  of  i 
^7  fi  97  ^7  ^7  ^ terms  of  which  they  are  expressed  by  (1 4)  of  i 
§ 673,  we  have  the  equations  of  internal  strain.  And  if  we 
eliminate  e,/,  g,  a,  h,  c by  (6)  of  § 670  we  have,  for  (a,  /?,  y)the  : 
components  of  the  displacement  of  any  interior  point  in  terms  of  ; 

{x,  y,  z)  its  undisplaced  position  in  the  solid,  three  linear  partial  i 
differential  equations  of  the  second  degree,  which 'are  the  equa- ; 
tions  of  internal  equilibrium  in  their  ultimate  form.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  by  supposing  the  coeflS.cients  (e,  e),  (e,  f),  etc.,  i 
to  be  not  constant,  but  given  functions  of  {x,  y,  z)^  we  avoid 
limiting  the  investigation  to  a homogenous  body.  ^ 

698.  These  equations  being  sufficient  as  well  as  necessary  ' 
ffforces"  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  they  must  secure  that  the  con-' 

dition  of  § 697  is  fulfilled  for  any  and  every  finite  portion  of,  s 

rigid  fulfil  rrv  • *1  J I 

thesixequa- it.  I his  IS  easily  Verified.  t 

tions  of 

equilibrium  I I 5 

body  Let  J/J  denote  integration  throughout  any  particular  part  of  i 
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the  solid,  c?o-  an  element  of  the  surface  bounding  this  part,  and 
[/ /]  integration  over  the  whole  of  this  surface.  We  have 


jjjxdxdydz  = -jjj(^ 


dU 
dx  dy 


Hence,  integrating  each  term  once,  attending  to  the  limits  as  in 
Appendix  A.,  and  denoting  by  Z,  m,  n the  direction-cosines  of 
the  normal  through  da, 

fffXdxdydz  = - [//{Pdydz -f  Udzdx  + Tdxdy)]  = - [ff{Pl  + Um  -{-  Tn]d(r], 


and  therefore  [§  662  (1)] 

fIJXdxdtjdz  -1-  UfFda]  = 0 (3). 


Again  we  have 


Now,  integrating  by  parts,  etc.,  as  in  Appendix  A.,  we  have 
dS 


and 


Hence 


///^  ¥ “ SSSSdxdydz, 

fff  ^ ^ dxdydz  = [// zSnd(i\  — Jff  Sdxdydz. 

^ dxdydz  = [fj {ySm  - zSn)dc 


UK 


dS  dS^ 


) Using  this  in  the  preceding  expression,  integrating  the  other 
\ terms  each  once  simply  as  before,  and  using  § 662  (1),  we  find 

I fjJiyZ  -zY)  dxdydz  + -zG)  da]  ^0 (4). 

The  six  equations  of  equilibrium  being  (3),  (4),  and  the  sym- 
metrical equations  relative  to  y and  z,  are  thus  proved. 

For  an  isotropic  solid,  the  equations  (2)  become  of  course  much 
! simpler.  Thus,  using  (5)  of  § 693,  eliminating  e,  f,  y,  a,  b,  c 
by  (6)  of  § 670,  grouping  conveniently  the  terms  which  result, 
and  putting 

I m = (Jc  + 

'I 


Verification 
of  equations 
of  equili- 
brium for 
any  part 
supposed 
rigid. 


Simplified 
equations 
for  isotropic 
solid. 


(5), 
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St  Venar.t’s 
application 
to  torsion 
problems. 


Torsion  pro- 
blem stated. 


we  find 


d /da  d/B  dy 


dx  Kdx  ^ 


d^ 


-) 

azj 


(d^a 


dy^ 


m 


m 


dy 
d /da 


d^jB  d^lB 


/da  d(B  dy\  /djB 

\dx  ^ dy^  dz)  \dx^  ' dy 

) 


dz  \dx 


d^ 

dy 


dy'^ 

dz. 


/d^y  dj^y 


da 

Tz 

d^' 

dz 

d"y 


+ X=0 


+ !^Ur=o  ^...(6), 


+ z = o 


or,  as  we  may  write  tliem  sliorlly, 


dh 


«t^-  + nv"a+X=0,  m^,  + »v’'/3+  T=0,  ^ = 0...(7), 


dx 


dy 


if  we  put 


and 


da  djB  dy 
dy  dz 


dx 


(8), 


<r-  cP 


dx^  ^ dy' 


77-2  + -r-2  = V 


dz^ 


(9), 


m 


so  that  8 shall  denote  the  amount  of  dilatation  in  volume  ex- 
perienced by  the  substance;  and  the  same  symbol  of  operation 
as  formerly  [Appendix  A.  and  B.,  and  §§  491,  492,  499,  etc.]. 


699.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  applications  of  the  general 
equations  of  internal  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid  hitherto 
made  is  that  of  M.  de  St  Tenant  to  “the  torsion  of  prisms.*” 
To  one  end  of  a long  straight  prismatic  rod,  wire,  or  solid  or 
hollow  cylinder  of  any  form,  a given  couple  is  applied  in  a plane 
perpendicular  to  the  length,  while  the  other  end  is  held  fast : it 
is  required  to  find  the  degree  of  twist  (§  120)  produced,  and 
the  distribution  of  strain  and  stress  throughout  the  prism.  The 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  here  are  that  the  resultant  action  be- 
tween the  substance  on  the  two  sides  of  any  normal  section  is, 
a couple  in  the  normal  plane,  equal  to  the  given  couple.  Our: 
work  for  solving  the  problem  will  be  much  simplified  by  first | 
establishing  the  following  preliminary  propositions: — 


• M/moires  des  Savants  Etrangns.  1855. 
des  considerations  sur  leur  Flexion,”  etc. 


De  la  Torsion  des  Prismes,  aveci 
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700.  Let  a solid  (whether  aeolotropic  or  isotropic)  be  so 
acted  on  by  force  applied  from  without  to  its  boundary,  that 
throughout  its  interior  there  is  no  normal  traction  on  any 
plane  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  a given  plane,  XOY^  which 
implies,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  shearing  stress  with  axes 
in  or  parallel  to  this  plane,  and  that  the  whole  stress  at  any 
point  of  the  solid  is  a simple  shearing  stress  of  tangential 
forces  in  some  direction  in  the  plane  parallel  to  XOY,  and  in 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  direction.  Then — 

(1.)  The  interior  shearing  stress  must  be  equal,  and  simi- 
larly directed,  in  all  parts  of  the  solid  lying  in  any  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  XOY. 

(2.)  It  being  premised  that  the  traction  at  every  point  of 
any  surface  perpendicular  to  the  plane  XOY  is,  by  hypothesis, 
a distribution  of  force  in  lines  perpendicular  to  this  plane;  the 
integral  amount  of  it  on  any  closed  prismatic  or  cylindrical 
surface  perpendicular  to  XOY,  and  bounded  by  planes  parallel 
to  it,  is  zero. 

(3.)  The  matter  within  the  prismatic  surface  and  terminal 
planes  of  (2.)  being  supposed  for  a moment  (§  564)  to  be 
rigid,  the  distribution  of  tractions  referred  to  in  (2.)  con- 
stitutes a couple  whose 
moment,  divided  by  the 
distance  between  those 
terminal  planes,  is  equal 
to  the  resultant  force  of 
the  tractions  on  the  area 
of  either,  and  whose  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  these  resultant  forces. 

In  other  words,  the  mo-  O X 

ment  of  the  distribution  of  forces  over  the  prismatic  surface 
referred  to  in  (2.)  round  any  line  (OF  or  OX)  in  the  plane  XOY, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  (F  or  S),  perpendicular 
to  the  same  line,  of  the  traction  in  either  of  the  terminal  planes 
multiplied  by  the  distance  between  these  planes. 
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.7a)<- 


To  prove  (1.)  consider  for  a moment  as  rigid  (§  564)  an 
infinitesimal  prism,  AB  (of  sectional  area  &>),  perpendicular  to 
XOY,  and  having  plane  ends,  A,  B,  parallel 
to  it.  There  being  no  forces  on  its  sides  (or 
cylindrical  boundary)  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  its  equilibrium  so  far  as  motion  in 
the  direction  of  any  line  (OX),  perpendi- 
cular to  its  length,  requires  (§  551,  I.)  that 
the  components  of  the  tractions  on  its  ends 
be  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  Hence, 
in  the  notation  of  § 662,  the  shearing 
stress  components,  T,  must  be  equal  at  A 


B 


and  B]  and  so  must  the  stress  components  S,  for  the  same  j 


reason. 


To  prove  (2.)  and  (3.)  we  have  only  to  remark  that  they  are 
required,  according  to  § 551,  i.  and  ii.,  for  the  equilibrium  of 
the  rigid  prism  referred  to  in  (3.). 

Or,  analytically,  by  the  general  equations  (2)  of  § 697,  since 
X = 0,  Y=0,  Z-0,  P = 0,  ^ = 0,  = ?7=  0,  by  hypothesis; 

we  have 


and 


o 

11 

o 

II 

^ IrS 

(l)>  i 

^1^ 

II 

O 

(2).  ^ 

Of  these  (1.)  prove  that  S and  T are  functions  of  x and  y without 
z,  or,  in  words,  (1.)  And  if  //  denote  integration  over  the  whole 
of  any  closed  area  of  XOY,  we  have 


of  which  the  second  member,  when  the  limits  of  the  effected  and 
indicated  integrations  are  properly  assigned,  is  found  to  be  the 
same  as 

J(7^sin  ^ + /S'  cos  ^)  ds, 

where  / denotes  integration  over  the  whole  bounding  curve,  ds 


* The  brackets  [],  as  here  used,  denote  integrals  assigned  properly  for  the’ 
bounding  curve.  ' 1 
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an  element  of  its  length,  and  cf>  the  inclination  of  ds  to  XO. 
But,  by  (1)  § 662,  with  I = sin  <j>,  m = cos  w = 0,  we  have 

II  =T sin  ^ + /S' cos  (f> (3), 

if  II  denote  the  traction  (parallel  to  OZ),  reckoned  as  usual  per 
unit  of  area,  experienced  by  the  bounding  prismatic  surface. 

Hence 

W' 

and  therefore,  because  of  (2), 

JHds  = 0 (5), 

which  is  (2.)  in  symbols.  Again  we  have,  by  integration  by  parts, 

dS  dT 

and  substitution,  (2),  of  -y-  for  — ^ , 

' ^ dy  dx 

jjTdxdy  = \JTxdyf  - 

= [jTxdyf  + jj^^  dxdy  = [jTxdrjY+  [jSxdx'Y 

— /cc  (J'sin  ^ + Sgos  (f>)  ds  = Jxffds  (G), 

which  proves  (3.) 


701.  For  a solid  or  hollow  circular  cylinder,  the  solution  of 
!§  699  (given  first,  we  believe,  by  Coulomb)  obviously  is  that 
each  circular  normal  section  remains  unchanged  in  its  own 
dimensions,  figure,  and  internal  arrangement  (so  that  every 
lut  straight  line  of  its  particles  remains  a straight  line  of  un- 
)!{  changed  length),  but  is  turned  round  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
through  such  an  angle  as  to  give  a uniform  rate  of  twist  (§  120) 
equal  to  the  applied  couple  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
I moment  of  inertia  of  the  circular  area  (whether  annular  or 
I complete  to  the  centre)  into  the  rigidity  of  the  substance. 

I;  For,  if  we  suppose  the  distribution  of  strain  thus  specified  to 

be  actually  produced,  by  whatever  application  of  stress  is  neces- 
I sary,  we  have,  in  every  part  of  the  substance,  a simple  shear 
i parallel  to  the  normal  section,  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
k ;!  through  it.  The  elastic  reaction  against  this  requires  to  balance 

I * The  brackets  [ ],  as  here  used,  denote  integrals  assigned  properly  for  the 
bounding  curve. 


Lemma. 


Torsional 
rigidity  of 
circular 
cylinder. 
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Prism  of 
any  shape 
constrained 
to  a simple 
twist, 


requires 
tractions  on 
its  sides. 


Traction  on 
sides  of 
prism  con- 
strained to 
a simple 
twist. 


[701. 


it  (§§  679,  682),  a simple  distorting  stress  consisting  of  forces  in 
the  normal  section,  directed  as  the  shear,  and  others  in  planes 
through  the  axis,  and  directed  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  amount 
of  the  shear  is,  for  parts  of  the  substance  at  distance  r from  the 
axis,  equal  obviously  to  rr,  if  t be  the  rate  of  twist.  Hence  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  force  in  either  set  of  planes  is  mr  per 
unit  of  ai-ea,  if  n be  the  rigidity  of  the  substance.  Hence  there 
is  no  force  between  parts  of  the  substance  lying  on  the  two  sides 
of  any  element  of  any  circular  cylinder  coaxal  with  the  bounding 
cylinder  or  cylinders;  and  consequently  no  force  is  required  on 
the  cylindrical  boundary  to  maintain  the  supposed  state  of  strain. 
And  the  mutual  action  between  the  parts  of  the  substance  on  the 
two  sides  of  any  normal  plane  section  consists  of  force  in  this 
plane,  directed  perpendicular  to  the  radius  through  each  point,  I 
and  amounting  to  ntr  per  unit  of  area.  The  moment  of  this  dis- 
tribution of  force  round  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  (if  da  denote 
an  element  of  the  area)  nTjJdcrr^,  or  the  product  of  nr  into  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  round  the  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
through  its  centre,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  i 
couple  applied  at  either  end. 

702.  Similarly,  we  see  that  if  a cylinder  or  prism  of  any 
shape  be  compelled  to  take  exactly  the  state  of  strain  above 
specified  (§  701)  with  the  line  through  the  centres  of  inertia  of 
the  normal  sections,  taken  instead  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  ; 
the  mutual  action  between  the  parts  of  it  on  the  two  sides  of 
any  normal  section  will  be  a couple  of  which  the  moment  will 
be  expressed  by  the  same  formula,  that  is,  the  product  of  the 
rigidity,  into  the  rate  of  twist,  into  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  section  round  its  centre  of  inertia. 

The  only  additional  remark  required  to  prove  this  is,  that  if 
the  forces  in  the  normal  section  be  resolved  in  any  two  rect- 
angular directions,  OX,  OY,  the  sums  of  the  components,  being.’ 
respectively  nrjjxda-  and  urff^da-,  each  vanish  by  the  property?  fl 
(§  230)  of  the  centre  of  inertia. 

703.  But  for  any  other  shape  of  prism  than  a solid  or 
symmetrical  hollow  circular  cylinder,  the  supposed  state  of 
strain  will  require,  besides  the  terminal  opposed  couples,  forcei 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  prism,  distributed  over  the  pris- 
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matic  boundary,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  along  the  tangent,  fraction  on 
from  each  point  of  the  surface,  to  the  point  in  which  this  line 
is  cut  by  a perpendicular  to  it  from  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
normal  section.  To  prove  this  let  a normal  section  of  the 
prism  be  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram.  Let  PK,  re- 
presenting tJie  shear  at  any  point,  P,  close  to  the  prismatic 
boundary,  be  resolved  into  PN  and  PT  respectively  along  the 

normal  and  tangent. 

^ The  whole  shear,  PK, 

being  equal  to  tv,  its 
component,  PN,  is 
equal  to  rr  sino)  or 
T . PE.  The  corre- 
sponding component 
of  the  required  stress 
is  nr.  PE,  and  involves 
(§661)  equal  forces  in 
the  plane  of  the  dia- 
gram, and  in  the  plane  through  TP  perpendicular  to  it,  each 
amounting  to  nr . PE  per  unit  of  area. 

An  application  of  force  equal  and  opposite  to  the  distribu- 
tion thus  found  over  the  prismatic  boundary,  would  of  course 
alone  produce  in  the  prism,  otherwise  free,  a state  of  strain 
which,  compounded  with  that  supposed  above,  would  give  the 
state  of  strain  actually  produced  by  the  sole  application  of 
ibalancing  couples  to  the  two  ends.  The  result,  it  is  easily  st  Venant’s 
seen  (and  it  will  be  proved  below),  consists  of  an  increased  to  give  the 
twist,  together  with  a warping  of  naturally  plane  normal  duced  by° 
j^lljsectious,  by  infinitesimal  displacements  perpendicular  to  them-  ing  couples 
selves,  into  certain  surfaces  of  anticlastic  curvature,  with  equal  the  ends. 


opposite  curvatures  in  the  principal  sections  (§  130)  through 
fevery  point.  This  theory  is  due  to  St  Venant,  who  not  only 
jpointed  out  the  falsity  of  the  supposition  admitted  by  several 
previous  writers,  that  Coulomb’s  law  holds  for  other  forms  of 
fprism  than  the  solid  or  hollow  circular  cyliuder,  but  discovered 
'fully  the  nature  of  the  requisite  correction,  reduced  the  deter- 
piDation  of  it  to  a problem  of  pure  mathematics,  worked  out 

'^!|the  solution  for  a great  variety  of  important  and  curious  cases, 
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compared  the  results  with  observation  in  a manner  satisfactory 
and  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  gave  conclusions  of  great  | 
value  to  the  practical  engineer.  j 

704.  We  take  advantage  of  the  identity  of  mathematical  ! 
conditions  in  St  tenant’s  torsion  problem,  and  a hydrokinetic  i 
problem  first  solved  a few  years  earlier  by  Stokes^,  to  give  | 
the  following  statement,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  ; 
estimating  deficiencies  in  torsional  rigidity  below  the  amount  ! 
calculated  from  the  fallacious  extension  of  Coulomb’s  law  : — ' 

705.  Conceive  a liquid  of  density  n completely  filling  a ; 
closed  infinitely  light  prismatic  box  of  the  same  shape  within  ; 
as  the  given  elastic  prism  and  of  length  unity,  and  let  a couple  j 
be  applied  to  the  box  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  its  length. 
The  effective  moment  of  inertia  of  the  liquid*]*  will  be  equal  to  | f. 
the  correction  by  which  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  elastic  | 
prism  calculated  by  the  false  extension  of  Coulomb’s  law  must  ! 
be  diminished  to  give  the  true  torsional  rigidity. 

Further,  the  actual  shear  of  the  solid,  in  any  infinitely  thin  , 
plate  of  it  between  two  normal  sections,  will  at  each  point  be,  i 
when  reckoned  as  a differential  sliding  (§  172)  parallel  to  their  ; 
planes,  equal  to  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  velocity  of  the  ; 
liquid  relatively  to  the  containing  box.  ' 1 

706.  To  prove  these  propositions  and  investigate  the  mathe- 
matical equations  of  the  problem,  we  first  show  that  the  con- ! ( 

ditions  of  the  case  (§  699)  are  verified  by  a state  of  strain  * 

compounded  of  (1)  a simple  twist  round  the  line  through  the:  t 

centres  of  inertia,  and  (2)  a distorting  of  each  normal  section;  f 
by  infinitesimal  displacements  perpendicular  to  its  plane : then;  “ 
find  the  interior  and  surface  equations  to  determine  this  warp-I 
ing : and  lastly,  calculate  the  actual  moment  of  the  couple  to; 
which  the  mutual  action  between  the  matter  on  the  two  sides 

of  any  normal  section  is  equivalent. 

Taking  OX,  OF  in  any  normal  section  through  0 any  con-! 
venient  point  (not  necessarily  its  centre  of  inertia),  and  OZ  per-; 

of 

* “On  some  cases  of  Fluid  Motion.” — Camb.  Phil.  Trans.  1843;  or  Matlie-. 
matical  and  Physical  Papers,  Stokes,  Vol.  i.,  page  17.  ® 

t That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a rigid  solid  which,  as  will  he  proved  k"  m 
Vol.  II.,  may  be  fixed  within  the  box,  if  the  liquid  be  removed,  to  make  ifi  ■ 
motions  the  same  as  they  are  with  the  liquid  in  it.  ' 
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pendicular  to  them,  let  cc  + a,  y + P,  2;  + y be  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  position  to  which  a point  (x,  y,  z)  of  the  unstrained  solid  is 
displaced,  in  virtue  of  the  compound  strain  just  described.  Thus 
y will  be  a function  of  x and  y,  without  z]  and,  if  the  twist 
(1)  be  denoted  by  t according  to  the  simple  twist  reckoning  of 
§ 120,  we  shall  have 

x + a = x cos  {tz)  - y sin  3/  + ^ = cc  sin  (rs;)  + y cos  . . . (7). 
Hence,  for  infinitely  small  values  of  «, 

a = — ryz,  P = rxz (8). 

Adhering  to  the  notation  of  §§  670,  693,  only  changing  to  Saxon 
letters,  we  have 

e=0,  f = 0,  8=0,  a = r*  + ^,  6=-t2/+^,  c = 0 (9). 

Hence  [§  693  (5)] 

P = 0,  C = 0,  ^ = 0,  S=n{TX  + ^^,  + J),  tA=0...(10). 

And  with  the  notation  of  § 698,  (8)  and  (9), 

8 = 0,  v'a  = 0,  v'/5  = 0 (11). 

Hence  if  also  

the  equations  of  internal  equilibrium  [§  698  (6)]  are  all  satisfied. 

For  the  surface  traction,  with  the  notation  of  §§  662,  700,  we 
have,  by  § 662  (1), 

G = Q,  R=^TBincl>  + jScos^ (13); 

or  eliminating  T and  S by  (10),  and  introducing  dyjdp  to  denote 
the  rate  of  variation  of  y in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
prismatic  surface,  and  q [PE  of  § 703)  the  distance  from  the 
point  of  the  surface  for  which  H is  expressed,  to  the  intersection 
of  the  tangent  plane  with  a perpendicular  from  0, 

H-n  </)^  — T (2/  sin  - a;  cos  (/))|  j 

j 

To  find  the  mutual  action  between  the  matter  on  the  two 
sides  of  a normal  section,  we  first  remark  that,  inasmuch  as  each 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  strain  considered  (the  twist 
and  the  warping)  separately  fulfils  the  conditions  of  § 7 00,  we 
must  have 

jjTdxdy  = jxHdSf  and  jjSdxdy  = jyllds  (15). 

16—2 
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Hence  when  the  prescribed  surface  condition  ^7=0  is  fulfilled, 

we  have  f J Tdxdy  = 0,  JJ Sdxdy  = 0 0), 

and  there  remains  only  a couple 

N= JfiSx-  Ty)dxdy = m //(*"+ ?/")  dxdy  “ • (U), 

in  the  plane  of  the  normal  section.  That  condition,  by  (14), 
gives 

^ = or  ^^cos<^  + ^sin^  = T(ysm</>-a!cos.^))  ...(18), 

for  every  point  of  the  prismatic  surface. 

We  shall  see  in  Yol.  ii.  that  (12)  and  (18)  are  differential 
equations  which  determine  a function,  y,  of  x,  y,  such  that  dyjdx 
and  dyjdy  are  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  a perfect  liquid 
initially  at  rest  in  a prismatic  box  as  described  in  § 705,  and  set 
in  motion  by  communicating  to  the  box  an  angular  velocity,  t, 
in  the  direction  reckoned  negative  round  OZ  \ and  that  the 
time-integral  (§  297)  of  the  continuous  couple  by  which  this  is 
done,  however  suddenly  or  gradually,  is 

which  is  the  excess  of  {x^  + y^)  dxdy  over  N.  Also,  a and 
b in  (9)  are  the  components,  parallel  to  OX  and  OY,  of  the 
velocity  of  the  liquid  relatively  to  the  box,  since  — ry  and  rx  are 
the  components  of  the  velocity  of  a point  {x,  y)  rotating  in  the 
positive  direction  round  OZ  with  the  angular  velocity  r.  Hence 
the  propositions  (§  705)  to  be  proved. 

707.  M.  de  St  Yenant  finds  solutions  of  these  equations  in 
two  ways : — (A.)  Taking  any  solution  whatever  of  (12),  he  finds 
a series  of  curves  for  each  of  which  (18)  is  satisfied,  and  any 
one  of  which,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  a 
prism  to  which  that  solution  shall  be  applicable : and  (B.)  By 
the  purely  analytical  method  of  Fourier,  he  solves  (12),  subject 
to  the  surface  equation  (18),  for  the  particular  case  of  a rect- 
angular prism. 

(A.)  For  this  M.  de  St  Yenant  finds  a general  integral  of 
the  boundary  condition,  viewed  as  a differential  equation  in  > 
terms  of  the  two  variables  x,  y,  thus  : — Multiplying  (18)  by  ds, 
and  replacing  sin  (fids  and  cos  (fids  by  their  values  dy  and  — dx, 
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we  have  ^ ~ ^ + 2/^)  = 0 (19). 

In  this  the  first  two  terms  constitute  a complete  differential  of  a 
function  of  x and  y,  independent  variables ; because  y satisfies 
(12).  Thus,  denoting  this  function  by  u,  we  have 
dy  du  dy  du 

and  (19)  becomes  du  - \Td  {x^  + y^)  = 0, 

which  requires  that  u — {x^  -{■  y^)  = G (21), 

for  every  point  in  the  boundary.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
because 

d dy  d dy 
dx  d.y  dy  d,x  ’ 

we  have,  from  (20),  ^ ^ = 0 (22) ; 

or  u also,  as  y,  fulfils  the  equation  = 0.  A fuiictiou, 
algebraically  homogeneous  as  to  x,  y,  which  satisfies  this  equation 
is  [Appendix  B.  (ct)]  a spherical  harmonic  independent  of  2:. 
Hence  a homogeneous  solution  of  integral  degree  i can  only  be 
the  part  of  Appendix  B.  (39)  not  containing  2.  This  is 
C^^  + G'rf, 

where  [Appendix  B.  (26)] 

^ = x + vy^  aod  7)  = x — vy, 

V standing  for  —I ; 

or,  if  we  change  the  constants  so  that  the  constants  may  be  real. 


A {{x  + vyy+  (x  - vyY}  - vB  {{x  + vyf  -{x-  vyY] (23), 

or,  in  terms  of  polar  co-ordinates, 

2r^’  [A  cos  iO  + B sin  iO) (24)- 

Using  this  solution  for  the  case  i = 2 and  (without  loss  of 
generality)  putting  B =0,  we  have 

u = 2A  (x^-f) (25); 

whence  by  (20)  y = — 4Axy ,.(2G); 


and  the  equation  (21)  of  the  series  of  bounding  curves  to  wliich 
this  solution  is  applicable  is 
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if  we  put,  for  brevity, 
-G 


C 


ir-2A 


It +2^ 


which  give 


4^=t 


so  that  (26)  becomes 


y = — r 


-1-  W 


xy. 


(28). 


Using  this  in  (17)  we  have 
N=  m {/ J {x?  -f  y'^)  dxdy  - 


If  - y")  dxdy], 


or,  if  /,  J denote  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  of  the 
normal  section,  round  the  axes  of  x and  y respectively, 

a^-h^ 


,(29) 


(30). 


or,  lastly,  as  we  have  for  the  elliptic  area  (27), 

I = \Trah  .h^,  J = \Trab  . a^,  'j 

Another  very  simple  but  most  interesting  case  investigated 
by  M.  de  St  Tenant,  is  that  arrived  at  by  taking  a harmonic  of 
the  third  degree  for  u.  Thus,  introducing  a factor  ^rja  for 
the  sake  of  homogeneity  and  subsequent  convenience,  we  have 

1 1 (^3  _ 3^2^^  _ Xr  + 2/2)  = C, 


or  in  polar  co-ordinates, 


|-r=cos36l-|Tr^  = C', 


(31), 


as  an  equation  giving,  by  different  values  of  G,  a series  of 
bounding  lines,  for  which 


y=i^(y’-  = - i ^ r”  sin  3d 


(32) 


is  the  solution  of  (12),  subject  to  (18).  For  the  particular  value 

(31)  gives  three  straight  lines,  the  sides  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  having  a for  perpendicular  from  an  angle  to  the  opposite 
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side,  and  placed  relatively  to  x and  «/,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  solution 
(§  708,  below).  Thus  we  have  the  complete  solution  of  the  triangle, 
torsion  problem  for  a prism  whose  normal  section  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Equation  (17)  worked  out  for  this  area,  with 
(32)  for  y,  gives 


N=n{K-^K)  r. 

But  {K  being  the  proper  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle,  and 
A its  area) 

and  thus,  for  the  torsional  rigidity,  we  have  the  several  ex- 
pressions 


^ 3 I 

— = ^nR  = 

T ® 


15  ^3  = u = ^3  = A -/r 


Similar  ly,  taking  for  u a harmonic  of  the  fourth  degree  and  Tor  curvi- 
adjusting  the  constants  to  his  wants,  St  Venant  finds  the  squares, 
equation, 

+ ]/  — a {x^  - <6x^y^  + = 1 - rr 

or  cos  iO  - a 


to  give,  for  different  values  of  «,  a series  of  curvilinear  squares 
(see  diagram  of  § 708  (3),  below),  all  having  rounded  corners, 
except  two  similar  though  differently  turned  curvilinear  squares 
with  concave  sides  and  acute  angles  corresponding  to  « = '5, 
and  a — - ^ (^2  — 1)  ; for  each  of  which  the  torsion  problem  is 
algebraically  solved. 


And  by  taking  u the  sum  of  two  harmonics,  of  the  fourth  and  For  star 
• T n 1 -1  IT-  with  four 

eighth  degrees  respectively,  and  properly  adjusting  the  constants,  rounckd 


he  finds 


points. 


+ x”-28.</  + 70x-y-28.».V  + 2/'1 

4 9 • 1 7 • ^4 


.^2  _ 

4 9 • 1 7 


or 


= i-if.fi  y..(35), 

1 4 8 16  008  4^4-12  16  y.  8l9  - 1 — I ^ 

„ 2 4 !>  • 17  • , 4 + 4 <J  • IT  • . 8 Ot/  — 1 y . jy 


as  the  equation  of  the  curve  shown  in  § 709,  diagram  (4),  for 
which  therefore  the  torsion  problem  is  solved. 

(B.)  The  integration  (21)  of  the  boundary  equation,  introduced 
by  St  V'eiiant  for  use  in  his  syntlu'sis,  (A.)  is  also  very  useful  in  prdbkm' 
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the  analytical  investigation,  although  he  has  not  so  api)lied  it. 
First,  we  may  remark,  that  the  determination  of  u for  a given 
form  of  prism  is  a particular  case  of  “Green’s  problem”  proved 
possible  and  determinate  in  Appendix  A.  (e);  being  to  find  a 
function  of  x,  y which  shall  satisfy  the  equation 
d^u  d^u  _ 

^ dy^  ’ 

for  every  point  of  the  area  bounded  a certain  given  closed  circuit, 
subject  to  the  condition, 

u = (36) 


for  every  point  of  the  boundary. 


When  u is  found,  equations  (20)  and  (17)  with  (10)  complete 
the  solution  of  the  torsion  problem. 

For  the  case  of  a rectangular  prism,  the  solution  is  much 
facilitated  by  taking 


W = V + ^ (03^  -?/*)  + ^,  'i 

. d\  d^v 

which  give. 

and  for  boundary  condition, 

®=  (i’-+ . 


(37). 


If  the  rectangle  be  not  square,  let  its  longer  sides  be  parallel  to 
OX  \ and  let  a,  h be  the  lengths  of  each  of  the  longer  and  each 
of  the  shorter  sides  respectively.  Take,  now. 


^ = Jr,  and  B-=\rh‘^ (38). 


The  boundary  condition  becomes 


and 


= 0 when  y = ^yj^ 
v = -T  ( - y^)  when  x = 


(39). 


To  solve  the  problem  by  Fourier’s  method  (compare  with  the 
more  difficult  problem  of  § 655),  the  requisite  expansion  of 
— y^  is  clearly* 


* Obtainable,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  Fourier’s  general  theorem,  but  most 
easily  by  two  successive  integrations  of  the  common  formula 
:|7r  = COS  0 - I cos  3<?  + i COS  5d  - etc. 
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-y^  = (^  6^  |cos  i;  - p COS  ^ COS  577  - etc.  |..  (40)  ; 


.} 


(41) 


where,  for  brevity  77  = Try Jh. 

And,  for  the  same  cause,  putting  ^ = Trxjh 
we  have,  for  the  form  of  solution, 

® = s { c-  cos  (2i  + 1) (42), 

which  satisfies  (37),  and  gives  v = 0 for  7/  = ± The 
residual  boundary  condition  gives,  for  determining 


and  B, 


2i+l» 


V-  4 - (2i+l)7ra/2&  , p +(2i+l)»ra/2&-i 

L^2«+1  ' + -°2<+l  « J 


r i +(2>+l)irol/2S  p -{ii+Dnalibl  (-  1)  I 

L'*2«+i'  +^2«  + i‘  J (2i  + l)=J 


(43). 


V 


These  two  equations  give  a common  value  for  the  two  unknown 
quantities  which  (42)  becomes 


^{2i+  ly 


-(2^+1)^  , +(2i+l)| 

€ "T  € 

^-(2i+l)  7!-a/2&  ^+(2i+l)7ra/26 


cos(2^+  1)77. ..(44). 


From  this  we  find,  by  (37),  (38),  and  (20), 


= -TXy  + T 


-^y  (2^+1) (2i+l)| 

(2f+Tp  g + (2i+l)7ra/2&  ^-(2i  + lj7ra/2& 


sin(2^  + 1)77...  (45) 


and  (17)  gives,  for  the  torsional  rigidity, 


A 


T 


3 


1 

(2i+l)® 


_ ^-(2^+l)7ra/6  1 
1 + g-(2i+l)7ra/& 


...(4C). 


If  we  had  proceeded  in  all  respects  as  above,  only  taking  A = - 
instead  of  A = Jt,  in  (37),  we  should  have  obtained  expres- 
sions for  y and  A/t,  seemingly  very  different,  but  necessarily 
giving  the  same  values.  These  other  expressions  may  be  written 
down  immediately  by  making  the  interchange  x,  y,  a,  h for  y,  x, 
b,  a in  (45)  and  (46),  and  changing  the  sign  of  each  term  of  (45). 
They  obviously  converge  less  rapidly  than  (45)  and  (46)  if,  as 
we  have  supposed,  a>b,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  pro- 
ceeded as  above  rather  tlian  in  the  other  way.  The  comparison 
of  the  results  gives  astonishing  theorems  of  pure  mathematics, 
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Extension 
to  a class  of 
curvilinear 
rectangles. 


Lamp’s 
transforma- 
tion to  plane 
isothermal 
co-ordi- 
nates 


Theorem  of 
Stokes  and 
LamA 


such,  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  mathematicians  who  confine 
themselves  to  pure  analysis  or  geometry,  instead  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  fields  of  mathematical 
truth  which  lie  in  the  way  of  physical  research. 

A relation  discovered  by  Stokes'^  and  Lamef  independently 
[which  we  have  already  used  in  equations  (20),  (22)]  taken  in 
connexion  with  Lamp’s  method  of  curvilinear  co-ordinates  J,  allows 
us  to  extend  the  Fourier  analytical  method  to  a large  class  of 
curvilinear  rectangles,  including  the  rectlinear  rectangle  as  a 
particular  case,  thus ; — 


Let  ^ be  a function  of  x,  y satisfying  the  equation 

“^  + ^^  = 0 (47) 

dv?  dif  

and,  as  this  shows  that  ^ complete  differential, 

let 



or,  which  means  the  same, 

di]  di  dy]  dt  .... 

Ty=T.’  = 

This  other  function  rj  also,  as  we  see  from  (49),  satisfies  the 
equation 

= ^ 

And,  also  because  of  (49),  two  intersecting  curves,  whose  equa- 
tions are 

(51), 


cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  Let  now,  A and  B benig 
supposed  given,  x and  y be  determined  by  these  two  equations. 
The  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x,  y may  also  be  regarded  as 
specified  by  (A,  B),  or  by  the  values  of  rj,  wliich  give  curves 


* On  the  Steady  Motion  of  Incompressible  Fluids.  Cavib.  Phil.  Trans., 
1342 ; or  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Stokes,  Vol.  i.,  page  1. 

t Memoire  sur  les  lois  de  I’^quilibre  du  fluide  ether^.  Journal  de  VKcole 
Poly  technique,  1834. 

X See  Thomson  on  the  Equations  of  the  Motion  of  Heat  referred  to  Curvi- 
linear co-ordinates.  Camh.  Math.  Journal,  1845;  or  Reprint  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers,  Art.  ix. 
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intersecting  in  {x,  y).  Thus  (^,  yj)  with  any  particular  values  Theorem  of 
assigned  to  ^ and  % specifies  a point  in  a plane.  Common  lSI? 
rectilinear  co-ordinates  are  clearly  a particular  case  (rectilinear 
orthogonal  co-ordinates)  of  the  system  of  curvilinear  orthogonal 
co-ordinates  thus  defined.  Let  now  u,  any  function  of  x,  3/,  be 
transformed  into  terms  of  ^,7}.  We  have,  by  differentiation, 

dx^  ^ d if  df  \dx^  ri^/v  d^d-q  \dx  dx  ~dy  dy) 

d^u  fdf  dyf\  du  fd^^  (i“A  du  /d^y  d^r]\  . . 

drf  \fix^  dy^J  d^  \dx^  ^ dif)  ^ dy  \dj(?  ^ dif)  ’ ” ' ’ 

which  is  reduced  by  (49)  and  (50)  to 


d^u  _ d^u  /d^u  d^u\  /df  d^^\ 
daf  VSi?  d/J 


Hence  the  equation 
transforms  into 
Also  the  relations 


d^u 

d^u 

dx^ 

df 

d^u 

d^u 

■* 

'drf 

du 

du 

dy 

dx  ’ 

dx 

transform,  in  virtue  of  (49),  into 

du  dy  du  dy 
dy  d^ ’ d^  dy 


(53). 


(54). 


(55). 


Hence  the  general  problem  of  finding  u and  y has  precisely  the 
same  statement  in  terms  of  y,  as  that  given  above,  (22),  (36),  p^aneiso- 
and  (20),  in  terms  of  x,  y,  with  this  exception,  that  we  have  not 
u=  if  + y^),  but  if  /(^,  y)  denote  the  function  of  y into 
which  x^  H-  y^  transforms, 

u - ^rf  (^,  y)  for  every  point  of  the  boundary (56). 


The  solution  for  the  curvilinear  rectangle 


a 

^-0 


y = (^ 

y = 0 


(57) 


is,  on  Fourier’s  plan, 

= S sin  ^ + J/£-‘'"''“)  + 2 sin  . . .(58), 


where  A^,  A/  are  to  be  determined  by  two  equations,  obtained 
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Solution  for 
rectanprle  of 
plane  iso- 
thermals. 


thus: — Equate  the  coeflScient  of  sin  irr^/a  when  r)=  0 and  when 
r]  = P respectively  to  the  coefiScients  of  sin  iw^/a  in  the  expansions 
of  / {i,  0)  and  / {^,  /?)  in  series  of  the  form 

P sin  — - 4-  Pg  sin  -f-  P sin  + etc (59) 

^ a ^ a ® a ^ ' 


Example. 
Rectangle 
bounded  by 
two  con- 
centric arcs 
and  two 
radii. 


by  Fourier’s  theorem,  § 77.  Similarly,  P^,  P/,  are  determined 
from  the  expansions  of /{O,  77)  and  / (a,  rj),  in  series  of  the  form 

sin  ^ 4 sin  ^ sin  ^ 4-  etc (60). 

Of  one  extremely  simple  example,  very  interesting  in  theory 
and  valuable  for  practical  mechanics,  we  shall  indicate  the 
details. 

Let  (61). 

This  clearly  satisfies  (47);  and  it  gives,  by  (48), 

77  = tan~^^ (62). 

The  solution  may  be  expressed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  (37)... 
(45)  by  a series  of  sines  of  multiples  of  TTv^/a,  if  we  take* 

gc^^cos  (/3  - 277) 

u--=v  + hja  ^ (63 ), 

cos/8  ^ ' 

which,  with  (54),  gives  ^ ^ (64), 

and  leaves,  as  boundary  conditions  in  the  solution  for  -y, 

® 1 1 - when  ^ = 0,  ] 

cos  /3  / I 

1 o 2a  COS(^-  277)1  1,  t 

v^  T\m“e  n when  ^=a,  ' 

^ ( COS  /?  j ’I 

and  v = 0 when  77  = 0,  and  when  77  = j 


The  last  condition  shows  that  the  and  P/  part  of  (58)  is  proper 
for  expressing  v,  and  the  first  two  determine  B^  and  P/  as 
usual. 


It  should  be  noticed  that  this  solution  fails  for  the  case  of  j3  = ^(2i4-l)  tt. 
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Or  when  it  is  best  to  have  the  result  in  series  of  sines  of  Rectangle 

multiples  of  7r^/a,  we  may  take  two  con- 

centric arcs 
and  two 


^1 



(66), 

d^w 

(67), 

dx^  ^ 

= 0 

^ 

and  leaves,  as  boundary  conditions  in  the  solution  for 

{^2a  . 

— 1 when  r)  = 0,  and  when 

and  w = 0 when  and  when  ^ = a. 

The  last  shows  that  the  and  A.'  part  of  (58)  is  proper  for  w, 
and  the  two  first  determine  d.,  A^. 


708.  St  Venant’s  treatise  abounds  in  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive graphical  illustrations  of  his  results,  from  which  we  select 
the  following : — 


(1)  Elliptio  cylinder. — The  plain  and  dotted  curvilinear  arcs  contour 

are  “ contour  lines'’  (coupes  topographiques)  of  the  section  as  mafsecUon 

of  elliptic 
cylinder,  as 
warped  by 
torsion ; 
equilateral 
hyperbolas. 


warped  by  torsion ; that  is  to  say,  lines  in  which  it  is  cut  by 
a series  of  parallel  planes,  each  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or 
lines  for  which  7 (§  706)  has  different  constant  values.  These 
lines  are  [§  707  (28)]  equilateral  hyperbolas  in  this  case.  The 


Contour 
lines  of  nor- 
mal section 
of  triangu- 
lar prism,  as 
warped  by 
torsion. 


Diagram  of 
St  Venant’s 
curvilinear 
squares  for 
which  tor- 
sion prob- 
lem is 
solvable. 
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arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  rotation  in  the  part  of  the 
prism  above  the  plane  of  the  diagram. 

(2)  Equilateral  triangular 


prism.  — The  contour  lines 
are  shown  as  in  case  (1) ; 


the  dotted  curves  being  thosej 


where  the  warped  section 
falls  below  the  plane  of  the! 
diagram,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  part  of  the 
prism  above  the  plane  be- 
ing indicated  by  the  bent 
arrow. 


(3)  This  diagram  shows  the  series  of  lines  represented  by 
(84)  of  § 707,  with  the  indicated  values  for  a.  It  is  remarkable 


that  the  values  a = 0*5  and  a = — ^(\/2  — 1)  give  similar  but 
not  equal  curvilinear  squares  (hollow  sides  and  acute  angles), 
one  of  them  turned  through  half  a right  angle  relatively  to  thejj 
other.  Everything  in  the  diagram  outside  the  larger  of  thesepi^isti 
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! squares  is  to  be  cut  away  as  irrelevant  to  the  physical  problem ; 
the  series  of  closed  curves  remaining  exhibits  figures  of  prisms, 
for  any  one  of  which  the  torsion  problem  is  solved  algebraically. 
These  figures  vary  continuously  from  a circle,  inwards  to  one 
of  the  acute-angled  squares,  and  outwards  to  the  other:  each, 
I except  these  extremes,  being  a continuous  closed  curve  with 
‘ no  angles.  The  curves  for  a = 0’4  and  a = ~ 0 2 approach  re- 
I markably  near  to  the  rectilinear  squares,  partially  indicated  in 
the  diagram  by  dotted  lines. 


(4)  This  diagram  shows  the  contour  lines,  in  all  respects 
’as  in  the  cases  (1)  and  (2),  for  the  case  of  a prism  having  for 


matical  extensions  irrelevant  to  the  physical  problem. 


Contour 
lines  for  St 
Venant’s 
“6toile  d, 
quatre 
points  ar- 
roiidis.” 
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Contour  (^)  This  shows  as,  in  the  other  cases,  the  contour  lines  for 


V !I1D 


Elliptic  C^)»  (^)-  These  are  shaded  drawings,  showing  the  ap- 

square,  and 


flatrect-  pearances  presented  by  elliptic,  square,  and  flat  rectangular 


angular  bars 
twisted. 


i 


it 


jec 

lU 

icl 


bars  under  exaggerated  torsion,  as  may  be  realized  with  such 
a substance  as  India  rubber. 
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709.  Inasmuch  as  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a plane  area 
ibout  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  inertia  perpendicular  to  its 
Diane  is  obviously  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  moments  of  inertia 
'ound  any  two  axes  through  the  same  point,  at  right  angles  to 
me  another  in  its  plane,  the  fallacious  extension  of  Coulomb’s 
aw,  referred  to  in  § 703,  would  make  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a 
Dar  of  any  section  equal  to  nIM  (§  694)  multiplied  into  the  sum 
)f  its  flexural  rigidities  (see  below,  § 715)  in  any  two  planes  at 
ight  angles  to  one  another  through  its  length.  The  true  theory, 
IS  we  have  seen  (§§  705,  706),  always  gives  a torsional  rigidity 
ess  than  this.  How  great  the  deficiency  may  be  expected  to 
De  in  cases  in  which  the  figure  of  the  section  presents  project- 
ng  angles,  or  considerable  prominences  (which  may  be  imagined 
irom  the  hydrokinetic  analogy  we  have  given  in  § 705  k has 
Deen  pointed  out  by  M.  de  St  Yenant,  with  the  important 
Dractical  application,  that  strengthening  ribs,  or  projections 
see,  for  instance,  the  fourth  annexed  diagram),  such  as  are 
ntroduced  in  engineering  to  give  stiffness  to  beams,  have  the 
•everse  of  a good  effect  when  torsional  rigidity  or  strength  is  an 
)bject,  although  they  are  truly  of  great  value  in  increasing  the 
lexural  rigidity,  and  giving  strength  to  bear  ordinary  strains, 
fl^hich  are  always  more  or  less  flexural.  With  remarkable 
ingenuity  and  mathematical  skill  he  has  drawn  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  this  important  practical  principle  from  his  algebraic 
md  transcendental  solutions  [§707  (32),  (34),  (35),  (45)].  Thus 


Torsional 
rigidity  less 
in  propor- 
tion to  sum 
of  principal 
flexural 
rigidities 
than  ac- 
cording to 
false  exten- 
sion (§  703) 
of  Cou- 
lomb’s law. 


Ratios  of 
torsional 
rigidities 
to  those  of 
solid  circu- 
lar rods. 


0) 

Rectilinear 

square. 


(2) 

Square  with  curved 
corners  and  hollow 
sides;  being  curve, 
a = 0 '4,  of  § 708  (3). 


(•9 

Square  with  acute 
angles  and  hollow 
sides. 


(4) 

Star  with  four 
rounded  points, 
being  a curve  of 
the  eighth  degree, 
[§  707  (35)]. 


(6) 

Equilateral 

triangle. 


84346. 

•88326. 


•8186. 

•8666. 


•7783. 

•8276. 


•6374. 

•674.5. 


•60000. 

•7265-2. 


for  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  for  the  rectilinear  and  three 
curvilinear  squares  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,  he  finds  for 
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(a)  of  same 
moment  of 
inertia, 


(b)  of  same 
quantity  of 
material. 


Places  of 
greatest 
distortion 
in  twisted 
prisms. 


Solid  of  any 

shape 

having 

edges,  or 

pyramidal 

or  conical 

angles, 

under 

stress. 


Strain  at 
projecting 
angles, 
evanescent. 


[709.  f 


the  torsional  rigidities  the  values  stated.  The  number  im- 
mediately below  the  diagram  indicates  in  each  case  the  frac- 
tion which  the  true  torsional  rigidity  is  of  the  old  fallacious 
estimate  (§  703) ; the  latter  being  the  product  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  substance  into  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  through  its  centre  of 
inertia.  The  second  number  indicates  in  each  case  the  fraction 
which  the  torsional  rigidity  is  of  that  of  a solid  circular  cylinder 
of  the  same  sectional  area. 


710.  M.  de  St  Venant  also  calls  attention  to  a conclusion 
from  his  solutions  which  to  many  may  be  startling,  that  in  his  I 
simpler  cases  the  places  of  greatest  distortion  are  those  points  ? 
of  the  boundary  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the  twisted  |k 


prism  in  each  case,  and  the  places  of  least  distortion  those 
farthest  from  it.  Thus  in  the  elliptic  cylinder  the  substance  is 
most  strained  at  the  ends  of  the  smaller  principal  diameter,  and 
least  at  the  ends  of  the  greater.  In  the  equilateral  triangular 
and  square  prisms  there  are  longitudinal  lines  of  maximum  strain 
through  the  middle  of  the  sides.  In  the  oblong  rectangular  j 
prism  there  are  two  lines  of  greater  maximum  strain  through  h 
the  middles  of  the  broader  pair  of  sides,  and  two  lines  of  less  I 
maximum  strain  through  the  middles  of  the  narrow  sides.  The  I' 
strain  is,  as  we  may  judge  from  (§705)  the  hydrokinetic  ana-  ; 
logy,  excessively  small,  but  not  evanescent,  in  the  projecting  ribs  ; 
of  a prism  of  the  figure  shown  in  (4)  § 709.  It  is  quite  evanes-  > 
cent  infinitely  near  the  angle,  in  the  triangular  and  rectangular,  j 
prisms,  and  in  each  other  case  as  (3)  of  § 709,  in  which  there  \ 
is  a finite  angle,  whether  acute  or  obtuse,  projecting  outwards  i 
This  reminds  us  of  a general  remark  we  have  to  make,  although  li 
consideration  of  space  may  oblige  us  to  leave  it  without  forma  | 
proof.  A solid  of  any  elastic  substance,  isotropic  or  aeolotropic-  t 
bounded  by  any  surfaces  presenting  projecting  edges  or  angles:  i 
or  re-entrant  angles  or  edges,  however  obtuse,  cannot  experience  ! 
any  finite  stress  or  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a projeciiiu  j 
angle  (trihedral,  polyhedral,  or  conical);  in  the  neighbourhooc 


of  an  edge,  can  only  experience  simple 


longitudinal  stres 


l|N( 


parallel  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  edge;  and  general! 
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experiences  infinite  stress  and  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a re-entrant  edge  or  angle ; when  infiuenced  by  any  distribu- 
tion of  force,  exclusive  of  surface  tractions  infinitely  near  the 
angles  or  edges  in  question.  An  important  application  of  the 
last  part  of  this  statement  is  the  practical  rule,  well  known  in 
mechanics,  that  every  re-entering  edge  or  angle  ought  to  he 
rounded  to  prevent  risk  of  rupture,  in  solid  pieces  designed  to 
bear  stress.  An  illustration  of  these  principles  is  afforded  by 
the  concluding  example  of  § 707 ; in  which  we  have  the  com- 
plete mathematical  solution  of  the  torsion  problem  for  prisms 
of  fan-shaped  sections,  such  as  the  annexed  figures.  In  the 
cases  corresponding  to  a = 0,  we  see,  wdthout  working  out  the 
solution,  that  the  distortion  dr^jrdri  vanishes  when  r = 0,  if  ^ is 
< TT ; becomes  infinite  when  r = 0,  if  ^ is  > tt  ; but  is  finite 
and  determinate  if  (3 


At  re-en- 
trant angles 
infinite. 

Liability  to 
cracks  pro- 
ceeding 
front  re- 
entrant 
angles,  or 
any  places 
of  too  sharp 
concave 
curvature. 


Cases  of 
curvilinear 
rectangles 
for  which 
torsion  pro- 
blem has 
been  solved. 


TT. 


The  solution  indicated  above  determining  v to  satisfy  (64) 
and  (65)  of  § 707,  if  translated  into  polar  co-ordinates  r,  rj,  such 
that  x = r cos  rj,  and  y = r sin  rj,  with  tt//!  ~ v,  becomes  merely 
this — 

V = % (A^r*"  + sin  ivr)  * (^9), 

where  A/  are  to  be  determined  by  the  equations  (65)  of 
§ 707,  with  r = a and  r = a'  instead  of  ^ = 0 and  $ = a,  and 
instead  of  {a  and  a denoting  the  radii  of  the  concave  and 
convex  cylindrical  surfaces  respectively).  When  a = 0,  these 
give  jBi  = 0 ; and  therefore 


Distortion 
zero  at 
central 
angle  of 
sector  (4). 
infinite  at 
central 
angle  of 
sector  (6); 
zero  at  all 
the  other 
angles. 


' rdr]/r=( 


is  zero,  or  equal  to  cos  rj,  or  infinite. 


5 as  v>  1,  = 1,  or  < 1 ; whence  also  follow  similar  results 


accordin 

foi-  ) 

\rdrj/j,=Q 

* Compare  § 707  (23)  (24) ; by  which  we  see  that  this  solution  is  merely  the 
general  expression  in  polar  co-ordinates  for  series  of  spherical  harmonics  of  .r,  y, 
with  2 = 0,  of  degrees  i,  2i,  Si,  etc.,  and  - i,  - 2i,  - Si,  etc.  Those  are  “ complete 
aarmonics”  when  i is  unity  or  any  integer. 

17—2 


Problem  of 
flexure. 


Forced  con- 
dition of  no 
distortion 
in  normal 
sections. 
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711.  To  prove  the  law  of  flexure  (§§  591,  592),  and  to 
investigate  the  flexural  rigidity  (§  596)  of  a bar  or  wire  of 
isotropic  substance,  we  shall  first  conceive  the  bar  to  be  bent 
into  a circular  arc,  and  investigate  the  application  of  force 
necessary  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 


(1)  All  lines  of  it  parallel  to  its  length  become  circular  arcs  „ 
in  or  parallel  to  the  plane  ZOX^  with  their  centres  in  one  line 
perpendicular  to  this  plane ; OZ  and  all  lines  parallel  to  it  jj  ■ 
through  OF  being  bent  without  change  of  length. 

(2)  All  normal  sections  remain  plane,  and  perpendicular  i| 
to  those  longitudinal  lines,  so  that  their  planes  come  to  pass  fl 
through  that  line  of  centres. 


(3)  No  part  of  any  normal  section  experiences  deformation. 
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A section  DOE  ) ^ 
of  the  beam  be 
ing  chosen  for 
plane  of  refer- 


I 


111! 


ence,  XOY,  let’! 1 1 
P,  {x,y,z)hQ  anyjj 
point  of  the  un-!| 
bent,  and  P, 
{x\y\z')  the  same!jj| 
point  of  the  bent,!  ‘ 
beam  ; each  seer  ; 


in  projection,  or d 


the  plane  ZOX.ir  i i 


the  diagram 


ancf : ; 
let  p be  the  radiui'  r] 
of  the  arc  OA' P 
into  which  th. 


line  OX  of  the  straight  beam  is  bent.  We  have 
x'  = x + (p  -x)  ^1  - cos  , y'  = y,  z'  = {p-  x)  sin  - 


But,  according  to  the  fundamental  limitation  (§  588),  x is  at  f 
most  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  p : and  through  any 
length  of  the  bar  not  exceeding  its  greatest  transverse  dimen-ij  ii 
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sion,  % is  so  also.  Hence  we  neglect  higher  powers  of  cc/p  and 
«/p  than  the  second  in  the  preceding  expressions ; and  putting 
x' -x  = a,  y'  -y  = P,  z'  -z=y, 

we  have  ^ = i ^ = 0?  y-  — ~ 

P P 


These,  substituted  in  § 693  (5)  and  § 697  (2),  give 


S=0,  T=0,  U = 0,  j 

r = 0,  ^-0  (3). 

P 


Surface 
traction 
Q),  re- 
quired to 
prevent 
distortion 
in  normal 
section. 


The  interpretation  of  this  result  is  interesting  in  itself,  but,  not 
requiring  it  for  our  present  purpose,  we  leave  it  as  an  exercise 
to  the  student. 


712.  The  problem  of  simple  flexure  supposes  that  no  force 
is  applied  from  without  either  as  traction  on  the  sides  of  the 
bar,  or  as  force  acting  at  a distance  on  its  interior  substance, 
but  that,  by  opposing  couples  properly  applied  to  its  ends, 
it  is  kept  in  a circular  form,  with  strain  and  stress  uniform 
throughout  its  length. 


Correction 
to  do  away 
with  lateral 
traction, 
and  bodily 
force. 

F^Q'  = 27nKx,  R = 2{m-n)Kx,  aS'-O,  r = 0,  U'  = 0, 
and  by  § 698  (2) 

X'  = -2mK,  r = 0,  Z'  = 0, 
to  be  added  to  the  P,  Q...X,  Y,  Z.  Hence  if  we  take 


To  the  a,  /?,  y of  last  section  let  corrections 
= \ P'  = Kxy,  y = 0, 

be  added.  This  will  give,  by  § 693  (5), 


K = 


m — n 

2771  p ’ 


the  surface  tractions  on  the  sides  of  the  liar  and  the  bodily 
forces  are  reduced  to  nothing  ; so  that  if  now 


m~n 

2m 


{x^  + y 


>). 


m 


2m 


we  have  [§  670  (6)  and  § 693  (6)] 


^ 1 St  Veuant’s 

-Xit,  y= . . . ( 1 ) , •'solution  of 

' n ' ' lloxure  pro- 

“ blem. 


m — n cr  - 

o x = -x, 

2pni  p 


m 


n (7 

x = -x.  g = 

2pm  p ’ 


a- h—G—^ 
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St  Veiiant’s 
solution  of 
flexure  pro- 
blem. 


and  [§  693  (5),  § 694  (6)] 

P = 0,  Q=0,  R = - 


(3m  — n)nx 

m p 

X = 0,  Y=0,  Z = 0 


‘y  I 

I 


.(3). 


To  complete  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  traction  across  each  normal  section  be  reducible  to  a 
couple.  Hence 

J f Rdxdy  = 0, 

or,  by  (3), 


// xdxdy  = 0 ; 


that  is  to  say, 


Flexure  of  a 
bar. 


Line 
through 
centres  of 
inertia  of 
normal 
sections 
remains  un- 
changed in 
length. 


Flexure 
through 
finite  angle 
in  one 
plane: 


must  be  in 
either  of  two 
principal 
planes,  if 
produced 
simply  by 
balancing 
couples  on 
the  two 
ends. 


713.  In  order  that  no  force,  but  only  a bending  couple, 
may  be  transmitted  along  the  rod,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
normal  section  must  be  in  0 F,  that  line  of  it  in  which  it  is 
cut  by  the  surface  separating  longitudinally  stretched  from 
longitudinally  shortened  parts  of  the  substance. 

714.  In  our  analytical  expressions  only  an  infinitely  short 
part  of  the  beam  has  been  considered;  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  axis  of  the  couple  called  into 
play  is  or  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure.  But 
when  so  great  a length  of  the  beam  is  concerned,  that  the 
change  of  direction  (§  5)  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  finite, 
the  couples  on  the  ends  could  not  be  directly  opposed  unless 
their  axes  were  both  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure, 
inasmuch  as  each  axis  is  in  the  proper  normal  section  of  the 
rod.  For  finite  flexure  in  a circular  arc,  without  lateral  con- 
straint, we  must  therefore  have 

jjRydxdy  = 0;  whence,  by  (3),  jjxydxdy  = 0: 

that  is  to  say,  the  plane  of  flexure  must  be  perpendicular  to  one 
of  the  two  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  normal  section  in 
its  own  plane.  This  being  the  case,  the  moment  of  the  whole 
couple  acting  across  each  normal  section  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  curvature,  into  the  Young’s  modulus,  into  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  area  of  the  normal  section  round  its  principal 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure. 
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For  we  have  [§712  (3)] 

M 

f f Rxdxdy  = / jx“dxdy (4). 

715.  Hence  in  a rod  of  isotropic  substance  the  principal  Principal 
axes  of  flexure  (§599)  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  rigSies 
of  the  area  of  the  normal  section ; and  the  corresponding 
flexural  rigidities  [§  596]  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  this 
area  round  these  axes  multiplied  by  Young’s  modulus. 


716.  The  interpretation  of  the  results  [§  712  (2),  (3)]  to 
which  the  analytical  investigation  has  led  us  is  simply  that  if 
we  imagine  the  whole  rod  divided,  parallel  to  its  length,  into 
infinitesimal  filaments  (prisms  when  the  rod  is  straight),  each 
of  these  shrinks  or  swells  laterally  with  sensibly  the  same 
freedom  as  if  it  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  substance, 
and  becomes  elongated  or  shortened  in  a straight  line  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  is  really  elongated  or  shortened  in  the  circular 
arc  which  it  becomes  in  the  bent  rod.  The  distortion  of  the 


cross  section  by  which  these  changes  of  lateral  dimensions  are 
necessarily  accompanied  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  diagram, 


[6, 


ill- 
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Geometrical 
interpreta- 
tion of  dis- 
tortion in 
normal 
plane. 


Anticlastic 
and  conical 
curvatures 
produced  in 
the  four 
sides  of  a 
rectangular 
prism  by 
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plane. 
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illustration. 


Uncalcu- 
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in  which  either  the  whole  normal  section  of  a rectangular  beam,  !j 
or  a rectangular  area  in  the  normal  section  of  a beam  of  any  ' 
figure,  is  represented  in  its  strained  and  unstrained  figures,  ; 
with  the  central  point  0 common  to  the  two.  The  flexure 
is  in  planes  perpendicular  to  YOY^,  and  concave  upwards  (or 
towards  X);  G the  centre  of  curvature,  being  in  the  direction  ; 
indicated,  but  too  far  to  be  included  in  the  diagram.  The  : 
straight  sides  A C,  BD,  and  all  straight  lines  parallel  to  them,  i 
of  the  unstrained  rectangular  area  become  concentric  arcs  i 
of  circles  concave  in  the  opposite  direction,  their  centre  of 
curvature,  H,  being  for  rods  of  gelatinous  substance,  or  of  glass  , 
or  metal,  from  2 to  4 times  as  far  from  0 on  one  side  as  G : 
is  on  the  other.  Thus  the  originally  plane  sides  AG,  BD  \ 
of  a rectangular  bar  become  anticlastic  surfaces,  of  curvatures , |l 
1/p  and  — cr/p,  in  the  two  principal  sections.  A flat  rectangular,  s i 
or  a square,  rod  of  India  rubber  [for  which  a amounts  (§  684)  ■ | 
to  very  nearly  and  which  is  susceptible  of  ver}^  great  amounts : ii 
of  strain  without  utter  loss  of  corresponding  elastic  action],  j 
exhibits  this  phenomenon  remarkably  well.  .fc 


717.  The  conditional  limitation  (§  588),  that  the  curvature  is; 
to  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  a circle  of  radius i 
equal  to  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  normal  section  (not  ob-: 
viously  necessary,  and  indeed  not  generally  known  to  be  neces-l 
sary,  we  believe,  when  the  greatest  diameter  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  curvature),  now  receives  its  full  explanation. 
For  unless  the  breadth,  AG,  of  the  bar  (or  diameter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  flexure)  be  very  small  in  comparison  s 
with  the  mean  proportional  between  the  radius,  OH,  and  the-  f 
thickness,  AB,  the  distances  from  OY  to  the  corners  A',  O' 
would  fall  short  of  the  half  thickness,  OE,  and  the  distances^  { 
to  B' , D'  would  exceed  it  by  differences  comparable  with  its’  i 
own  amount.  This  would  give  rise  to  sensibly  less  and  greater  |] 
shortenings  and  stretchings  in  the  filaments  towards  the  corners;  (i 
than  those  expressed  in  our  formulae  [§  712  (2)],  and  so  vitiate- li 
the  solution.  Unhappily  mathematicians  have  not  hitherto  ii 
succeeded  in  solving,  possibly  not  even  tried  to  solve,  the: 
beautiful  problem  thus  presented  by  the  flexure  of  a broad}  ' 
very  thin  band  (such  as  a watch  spring)  into  a circle  of  radiuf 
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comparable  with  a third  proportional  to  its  thickness  and  its 
breadth.  See  § 657. 


718.  But,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  flexure  Hence 
is  not  only  a large  multiple  of  the  greatest  diameter,  but  also  ?or^Sricter 

. - 1 T • 1 T I limitation, 

01  a third  proportional  to  the  diameters  in  and  perpendicular  § 628,  of 

, , „ 11*  curvature 

to  the  plane  oi  flexure ; then  however  great  may  be  the  ratio  than  § 588 

^ . ” . , . . when  a thin 

of  the  greatest  diameter  to  the  least,  the  preceding  solution  is  flat  spring 

^ ^ ° IS  bent  in  a 


applicable:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  necessary  distortion  plane per- 

^ ^ ^ pendicular 

of  the  normal  section  (illustrated  in  the  diagram  of  § 716) 
does  not  sensibly  impede  the  free  lateral  contractions  and 
expansions  in  the  filaments,  even  in  the  case  of  a broad  thin 
lamina  (whether  of  precisely  rectangular  section,  or  of  unequal 
thicknesses  in  different  parts). 


719.  Considering  now  a uniform  thin  broad  lamina  bent  Transition 
in  the  manner  supposed  in  the  preceding  solution,  we  have  of  a plate, 
precisely  the  case  of  a plate  under  the  influence  of  a simple 
bending  stress  (§  638).  If  the  breadth  be  a,  and  the  thickness 
h,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  is  and  riexure  of  a 

therefore  the  flexural  rigidity  is  or  if  the  breadth  ^ng?ebend- 

be  unity.  Hence  a couple  K (§  637)  would  bend  it  to  the  curva-  by  simui-’ 
ture  length-wise  (or  across  its  length),  and  (§  716)  bending 

would  produce  the  curvature  12aKIM¥  breadth-wise  (or  two  pi^anes 
across  the  breadth),  but  with  concavity  turned  in  the  contrary  angles  to 

T • -n.  • 1 1 1 • T n another. 

direction.  Precisely  the  same  solution  applies  to  the  effect  of 
a bending  stress,  consisting  of  balancing  couples  applied  to 
the  two  edges,  to  bend  it  across  the  dimension  which  hitherto 
we  have  been  calling  its  breadth.  And  by  the  principle  of 
superposition  we  may  simultaneously  apply  a pair  of  balancing 
couples  to  each  pair  of  parallel  sides  of  a rectangular  plate, 
without  altering  by  either  balancing  system  the  effect  of  the 
other ; so  that  the  whole  effect  will  be  the  geometrical  result- 
ant of  the  two  effects  calculated  separately.  Thus,  a square 
i plate  of  thickness  b,  and  with  each  side  of  length  unity,  being 
I given,  let  pairs  of  balancing  couples  K on  one  pair  of  opposite 
sides,  and  A on  the  other  pair,  be  applied,  each  tending  to  pro- 
duce concavity  in  the  same  direction  when  positive.  If  k and 
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X denote  the  whole  curvatures  produced  in  the  planes  of  these 
couples,  we  shall  have 


(K-o-A). 


and 


(A  - <7K) 


(1), 

■(2). 


Stress  in 

cylindrical 

curvature: 


720.  To  find  what  the  couples  must  be  to  produce  simply 
cylindrical  curvature,  ac,  let  X=  0.  We  have 

A = aK 

Mh^ 


and 


K = 


,(3). 


in  spherical  Or  to  produce  Spherical  curvature,  let  /c  — This  gives 

curvature : 


K 


^-12  1-0- 


(4). 


in  anti- 

clastic 

curvature. 


Or  lastly,  to  produce  anticlastic  curvature,  equal  in  the  two 
directions,  let  /c  = — X.  This  gives 

Mb^ 


K = -A 


12 


1 + 0- 


(5). 


Hence,  comparing  with  § 641  (10)  and  § 642  (16),  we  have,  for  I 
A the  cylindrical  rigidity,  and  for  ^ and  ^ the  synclastic  and 
anticlastic  rigidities  of  a uniform  plate  of  isotropic  material. 


A=^ 


Flezural 
rigidities 
of  a plate: 
(A)cylindri- 
cal,  (i})  syn- 
clastic, (k) 
anticlastic. 


1^1  _0-’ 


or  [§  694  (6)  and  § 698  (5)] 

8nkb^  n (3m  — n)  ¥ 


2 (3A;  + 47i)  6 (m  + n) 


h = ^n¥ 


y 


...(6). 


The  coefficient  A which  appears  in  the  equation  of  equilibrium  f 
of  a plate  urged  by  any  forces  [§  644  (6)  and  §§  649... 652],  i' 
and  c,  which  appears  in  its  boundary  conditions,  are  [§  642  (16)]  ; ) 
given  in  terms  of  J and  ^ thus  simply  : — | 


(7). 
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721.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  investigate  the 
tnticlastic  flexure  of  a plate  by  viewing  it  as  an  extreme  case 
)f  torsion.  Consider  first  a flat  bar  of  rectangular  section 
iniformly  twisted  by  the  proper  application  of  tangential  trac- 
ions  [§  706  (10)]  on  its  ends.  Let  now  its  breadth  be  com- 
)arable  with  its  length ; equal,  for  instance,  to  its  length.  We 
bus  have  a square  plate  twisted  by  opposing  couples  applied 
n the  planes  of  two  opposite  edges,  and  so  distributed  over 
-hese  areas  as  to  cause  uniform  action  in  all  sections  parallel 
)0  them  when  the  other  two  edges  are  left  quite  free.  If,  lastly, 
ve  suppose  the  thickness,  h,  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with 
he  breadth,  a,  in  (46)  of  § 707,  we  have 

N — ^nralf (8). 


Same  result 
for  anti- 
clastic  flex- 
ure of  a plate 
arrived  at 
also  by 
transition 
from  simple 
torsion  of 
rectangular 
prism. 


The  twist  r per  unit  of  length  gives  ar  in  the  length  a,  which 
§ 640  (4)]  is  equivalent  to  an  anticlastic  curvature  w (according 
:o  the  notation  of  § 639),  equal  to  r.  And  the  balancing  couple 
N applied  in  only  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  of  the  square  is,  as 
see  by  § 656,  equivalent  to  an  anticlastic  stress  (according 
■jO  the  notation  of  § 637)  II  = ^N/a.  Hence,  for  the  anti- 
flastic  rigidity,  according  to  §642  (13),  we  have 


'm  ^ ra  ^ 


(9). 


which  agrees  with  the  value  (6)  otherwise  found  in  §720,  by 
the  composition  of  flexures. 

It  is  most  important  to  remark — (1)  That  one-half  of  the  Analysis  of 
^ ^ ^ traction  in 

part  ^malf  in  the  value  of  N given  by  the  formula  (46)  of  ^ 

§ 707,  is  derived  from  a and  B as  given  by  (8)  of  S 706,  and  the  twisted 

^ ^ ^ i \ ^ rectangular 

term  - tx^  of  y by  (45) ; — and  (2)  That  if  we  denote  by  y prism. 

the  transcendental  series  completing  the  expression  (45)  for  y, 

it  is  the  term  njfx^-  dxd^  of  § 706  (17),  that  makes  up  the 

other  half  of  the  part  of  A in  question,  and  that  it  does  so  as 
follows,  according  to  the  process  of  integrating  by  parts,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  change  the  sign  of  either  x or  y, 
simply  changes  the  sign  of  y : — 

ria  r^b  r^a  rlci  rx 

n x^  dydx  = xGdx  = a Gdx-2  dx / Gdx  (10), 

J-iaJ-^b  dy  ' Jo  Jo  Jo 
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tion of 
action  in 
normal  sec- 
tion of  a 
long  r(‘ct' 
angular 
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sion. 


[721. 


dy  = ij, 

-Ih  dy 


9\3 


— © 


1 


X2i+l)'’rxlb  -(2i+l)Trxlb 


(2i+lY  g(22+lW^6^g- 

Thiis  in  JV  we  have  a term 


(2i+l)  iralib 


(11). 


IQnra  1 C 

0 tt*  (2i+iy\  C^+l)7^, 


■al2b 


■ (2i+l)tral2b 


or,  because  [as  we  see,  by  integrating  (40)  with  reference  to  y.\ 
and  putting  y -■  J6], 


l + §4  + ^4  + etc.  = |(|ir)‘, 


1 

a I Gdx^  hirah^  - 


Jo 


(2i+  ly  [^€(2*+1)^W^& 


^-(2i+l)7ra/26’ 

(12).  ■ 


The  transcendental  series  constituting  the  second  term  of  thii 


together  with 


J dx  j Gdx  -n  jj  y ^ dxdy 


makes  up  the  transcendental  series  which  appears  in  the  ex 
pression  (46)  for  N.  This,  when  ajh  is  infinite,  vanishes  i: 
comparison  with  the  first  term  of  (46),  as  we  have  seen  abov 
§ 721  (8).  But  in  examining,  as  now,  the  composition  of  th 
expression,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  when  ajh  is  infinite,  - 
vanishes  except  for  values  of  x differing  infinitely  little  froi 
± ^a,  and  therefore  we  see  at  once  that  in  this  case,  ! 


n 


It/"/./"' 

by  which,  in  connexion  with  what  precedes,  we  see  that 


722.  One  half  of  the  couple  on  each  of  the  edges,  by  whicl 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  consists  of  two  tangential  tractior? 
distributed  over  areas  of  the  edge  infinitely  near  its  ends  actih' 
perpendicularly  to  the  plate  towards  opposite  parts.  The  otht : 
half  consists  of  forces  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  edges,  uni  |i 
formly  distributed  through  the  length,  and  varying  across  it 
simple  proportion  to  the  distance,  positive  or  negative,  from  ij  la 
middle  line. 
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723.  If  now  we  remove  the  former  half,  and  apply  instead, 
wer  the  edges  {BB\  A A')  hitherto  free,  a uniform  distribution 
)f  couple  equal  and  similar  to  the  latter  half,  and  in  the  proper 
lirections  to  keep  up  the  y\ 

same  twist  through  the 
Dlate,  we  have  the  proper^ 
edge  tractions  to  fulfil 
j Poissons  three  boundary 
conditions  (§  645)  for  the 
case  in  question ; that  is 
to  say,  we  have  such  a 
distribution  of  tractions 
on  the  four  edges  of  a square  plate  as  produces  anticlastic 
stress  (§  638)  uniform  not  only  through  all  of  the  plate  at 
distances  from  the  edges  great  in  comparison  with  the  thick- 
ness, but  throughout  the  plate  up  to  the  very  edges.  The  state 
of  strain  and  stress  through  the  plate  is  represented  by  the 
following  formulae  [as  we  may  gather  from  §§  706  and  707  (8), 
(45),  (9),  (10),  (17),  and  § 722,  or,  as  we  see  directly,  by  the 
verification  which  the  operations  now  indicated  present]  : — 


Uniform 
distribution 
of  couple 
applied  to 
its  edges  to 
render  the 
stress  uni- 
form from 
the  edges 
inwards. 


a.  — — tyz,  /8  = Txz,  7 = — Txy 
e = f = g = 0,  a = o,  b = - 2Ty,  t = o 
P = ^=jS  = 0.  5=0,  T=-%iry,  U=Q 

ria  rib 

— Z = iV  = — I Tydydx  = ^nralA 
J -haJ  - lb 


...(13), 


Algebraic 
solution 
expressing 
displace- 
ment, 
strain,  and 
stress, 
through  a 
plate  bent 
to  uni  form 
anticlastic 
curvature. 


is 

111 

iffl 


where  L and  N denote  the  moments  (with  signs  reckoned  as 
in  § 551)  of  the  whole  amounts  of  couple,  applied  to  the  two 
edges  perpendicular  to  OX  and  OZ  respectively,  in  the  planes 
of  these  edges. 


By  turning  the  axes  OX,  OZ  through  45”  in  their  own  plane, 
we  fall  back  on  the  formulae  of  flexure  as  in  § 719,  for  the 
® particular  case  of  equal  flexures  in  the  two  opposite  directions. 

iti  I 

ai  724.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  superimpose  on  the  state  of 

t'  ain  investigated  in  § 721,  another  produced  by  applying  on 
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Thin  rect- 
angular 
plate  sub- 
jected to 
the  edge- 
traction  of 
§ 647. 


[724. 


the  pair  of  edges  which  it  leaves  free,  precisely  the  same 
entire  distribution  of  couple  as  that  described  in  § 722,  but 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  twist  which  the  former  gave 
to  the  plate  (so  that  now  it  is  not  —X,  but  L that  is  equal 


to  N),  we  have  the  square 
plate  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition described  in  § 647, 
except  infinitely  near  its 
corners.  To  find  the  ex- 
pressions for  the  com- 
ponents of  displacement 
strain,  and  stress,  in  this 
case,  we  must  add  to  the 


expressions  for  or,  /?,  7 in  (8)  of  § 706,  and  (45)  of  § 707,  values 
obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  each  of  these  expressions, 
and  interchanging  x for  and  a for  7.  The  consequent  values 
of  0,  f,  g,  a,  b,  C,  P,  Q,  E,  S,  P,  U,  are  of  course  obtained  in  the 
same  way,  but  need  not  be  written  down,  as  they  can  be  seen 
in  a moment  from  2,  /5,  7.  Lastly,  the  strain  thus  superimposed 
would,  if  existing  alone,  leave  the  edges  parallel  to  x free  from 
traction,  just  as  the  first  supposed  strain  [§  706  (8)]  leaves  the 
edges  parallel  to  z free  ; and  thus,  without  fresh  integration, 
we  see  that  E'  has  still  the  value  (46),  and  is  the  result  of 
the  distribution  of  tractions  described  in  § 722.  The  parts  of 
the  component  displacements  represented  by  products  of  co-* 
ordinates  disappear,  and  only  transcendental  series,  as  follows 
remain : — 


TT 


+(2i+l)Trzlb  _ ^-(2ifl)n-2/6 


• / o • 1 \ ’^2/ 

(2i  + If  ^ + (2i+l)7ra/26  ^-(2i+l)7ra/26  1 + ) y 


8t  ( ~ 1)*  € ' ■ ' - € 


,+{2i+l)7vxlb 


-(2i+l)TTxlb 


(14). 


I 7 2^ 

y-  0 2.  ^ + {2i+l)nal2b  ^-(2i+l)7ral2b 


sin  (2{+  1) 


Try 


J 


725.  When  a/h  is  infinite,  e'*'(2i+i)7ra/2&  infinitely 

great,  and  l2i+i)7ra/25  gniall.  If  then  we  put 

\a  — z = z\  and  \a  — x = x\ 
the  preceding  expressions  become 
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725.] 


r'- 

: 

I 


a = - 7l:T--^g  €-12*'+1)  sin  (2i  + 1)  ^ 

TT^  {2l  +1)®  ^ ' b 

for  points  not  infinitely  near  the  edge  A'B' ; 

y = + ~b^:s,  f-(2i+i)«76  sin  (2i  + 1)  ^ 

^ TT^  (2^+l)•'  ' ' h 

for  points  not  infinitely  near  the  edge  AA' ; 

a = 0,  y = 0,  for  all  points  not  infinitely  near  an  edge ; 

and  J3=  0 throughout, 


,{15). 


Thin  rect- 
angular 
plate  sub- 
jected to 
the  edge- 
traction  of 
§ 647. 


I Lastly,  L = N=  \nTah^, 

of  each  of  which  one-half  is  constituted  by  tractions 
uniformly  distributed  along  the  corresponding  edge, 
and  proportional  to  distances  from  the  middle  line; 
and  the  other  by  tractions  infinitely  near  the  corners 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plate. 

726.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  corners  were  rounded  off,  or  the  Transition 
I plate  were  of  any  shape  without  corners,  that  is  to  say,  with  no  without 

^ 1 1 1 T P corners  sub- 

part of  its  edffe  where  the  radius  of  curvature  is  not  very  great  jected  to 

in  comparison  with  the  thickness,  the  effect  of  applying  a dis-  tionof§647. 
tribution  of  couple  all  round  its  edge  in  the  manner  defined  in 
§ 647  would  be  expressed  by  either  of  these  last  formulae  for 
a and  y.  Thus  the  whole  displacement  of  the  substance  will  be 
I parallel  to  the  edge  for  all  points  infinitely  near  it;  will  vanish 
for  all  other  points  of  the  plate;  and  will  be  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding expression  (15)  for  y if  x denote  simply  distance  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  y,  as  in  all  these 
■ formulae,  distance  from  the  middle  surface 


I t 727.  We  may  conclude  that  if  a uniform  plate,  bounded  by 
[I)  an  edge  everywhere  perpendicular  to  its  sides,  and  of  thickness 
a small  fraction  of  the  smallest  radius  of  curvature  of  the  edge 
at  any  point,  be  subjected  to  the  action  described  in  § 647, 
with  the  more  particular  condition  that  the  distribution  of  tan- 
el  gential  traction  is  [as  asserted  in  § 634  (3)  for  any  normal 
section  remote  from  the  boundary  of  a bent  plate]  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  distance,  positive  or  negative,  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  edge ; the  interior  strain  and  stress  will  be  as 
■ specified  by  the  following  statement  and  formula  : — 


I 
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[727. 


I! 


Origin  Let  0 be  any  point  in  one  corner  of  the  edge:  and  let  OJl  he 

middle  perpendicular  to  the  edge  inwards,  and  OF  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  to  one  , n i i rm  t n n • 1 \ 

side  of  plate,  plane  01  the  plate,  ihe  displacement  oi  any  particle  (oj,  y),  at 


any  distance  from  0 not 
Displace-  a Considerable  multiple 

mentof  i i 7 -n 

substance  ot  the  thickness,  6,  Will 
produced  t i 

by  edge-  be  perpendicular  to  the 

traction  of  ^ 

§647.  plane  YOX,  and  (de- 
noted by  7)  will  be 
given  by  the  formula — 


F 


A 


M 

V _ 

O 


P 


]sr 


JC 


i 

( 


TTX 

T cos 


'Try  1 . 


BttX 

~Y 


5irx 

h 


oiry 

cos  + etc. 
0 


where  O denotes  the  amount  of  the  couple  per  unit  length  of 
the  edge,  and  n the  rigidity  (§  680)  of  the  substance.  But  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  this  result  is  to  solve 
directly  by  Fourier’s  analytical  method  the  following  problem, 
a case  of  one  of  the  general  problems  of  § 696: — 

Case  of  §647  728.  A Uniform  plane  plate  of  thickness  h,  extending  to  in- 

entfy  in-^  Unity  on  one  side  of  a straight  edge  (or  plane  perpendicular  to 
its  sides)  being  given, — 


It  is  required  to  find  the  displacement,  strain,  and  stress, 
produced  by  tangential  traction  parallel  to  the  edge  applied 
uniformly  along  the  edge,  according  to  a given  arbitrary  func- 
tion, (j){y)j  of  position  on  its  breadth. 

Taking  co-ordinates  as  in  § 727,  we  have  to  solve  equations 
(2)  of  § 697,  with  X - 0,  F=  0,  X-  0,  for  all  points  of  space 
for  which  x is  positive,  and  y between  0 and  6,  subject  to  the 
boundary  conditions. 


See  § 661,  or 
§ 662  (1);  also 
§ 693  (5),  and 
§ 670  (6). 


(P  = 0,  Q = 0,  R = 0,  8 = 0,  T=0,  U=0,  when  y = 0 or  h\ 
•jp  = 0,  Q = 0,  R = 0,  8 = 0,  (7=0,  r=0(y),when  a;  = 0: 
( and  a = 0,  jS  = 0,  7 = 0,  when  x = co . 


(17). 


IIS 

Ke: 

V 

ill 


From  these,  inasmuch  as  a,  jS,  y must  each  be  independent  of 
z,  we  find 


■28.] 
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(a) 

(b) 
(«) 

and  (d) 


= 0,  throughout  the  solid ; 
y = 0 when  x = oo  ; 


71^  = 0 when  v = 0 or  5 : 
dy 

^ ^ = <^  («/)  when  x=0 ; 


- 


Case  of  § 647 
independ- 
ently in- 
vestigaf  ed. 


(18); 


and  all  the  equations,  both  ioternal  and  superficial,  involving 
a and  P are  satisfied  by  a = 0,  /5  = 0,  and  therefore  (App.  C.) 
require  a^O,  ^ = 0.  By  means  of  (a),  (h),  and  (c)  the  Fourier 
solution  is  seen  to  be  of  the  form 

, iiry  , 

y = & cos-^  (19); 

and,  because  of  (c?),  the  coefficients  Ai  are  to  be  found  so  as  to 
make 

- y ^ajCOS^=(^{2/)  (20). 

They  are  therefore  [as  we  see  by  taking  in  § 77,  (13)  and  (14), 
(f>  such  that  <jE)  (p  — ^)  = <jf>  (^),  and  putting  p = 26]  as  follows  : — 



If  (for  the  particular  case  of  § 727)  we  take 

<^(2/)  = 12p(y-J5) (22), 


we  find  ^,,=  0,  and  A,,,  = 6 ^ (23), 

and  so  arrive  at  tlie  result  (16). 


729.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  rapidly  the  whole  disturb-  Rapid  de- 
ance  represented  by  this  result  diminishes  inwards  from  the  disturbance 
Bdge  where  the  disturbing  traction  is  applied  (compare  § 586):  inwards, 
also  how  very  much  more  rapidly  the  second  term  diminishes 
than  the  first;  and  so  on. 

Thus  as 

€ = 2-71828,  €l’^  = 4-801,  €^•=’"^  = 10,  €’^  = 23-141,  €2:r^535.5^ 

18 
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[729,  j 


Rapid  de- 
crease of 
disturbance 
from  edge 
inwards. 


we  have  for 

1 


n 


x = 


3-1416 


m 


cos  Trylh 


= 6 


O /2^ 


2-303  , 
x= h, 


= 6 


nh 

O 


nh 


2-718 

801  ■ 
cos  Trylb 

To 


cos  ^Tryjh  cos  ^Trylb 

WTW[&*5\¥7W 


cos  ^irylb 


3^  4-801" 
cos  Siry/b 


x = b, 
X = 2b, 


/Z  Y /cos  71 

(~XC 

\wj  \ 10  3M0" 

_ ^ O / 2^^"  fcoa  Trylh  cos  ^Tryjh 
“ ^ ^ V/  \ 23-14  “ 3".  23-14^ 
O ^2y  ^cos  Tryjh  cos  ZTvylb 


5".  4-801 
cos  ^Trylh 


etc. 


- etc.^ 
cos  birylb  \ 

■)! 

etc.  ) :l| 


5".  10" 
cos  ^Tvylb 


etc. 


= 6 


5".  23-14" 
cos  ^irylb 


etc. 


nb\Tr)  \ 535-5  3".  535-5"  5".535-5 

which  proves  most  strikingly  the  concluding  statement  of  § 647 


Problems  to 
be  solved. 


General 
problem  of 
infinite 
solid : 


730.  We  regret  that  limits  of  space  compel  us  to  leave 
uninvestigated  the  torsion- flexure  rigidities  of  a prism  and  the 
flexural  rigidities  of  a plate  of  aeolotropic  substance : and  to 
still  confine  ourselves  to  isotropic  substance  when,  in  conclu 
sion,  we  proceed  to  find  the  complete  integrals  of  the  equations 
[§  697  (2)]  of  internal  equilibrium  for  an  infinite  solid  under 
the  influence  of  any  given  forces,  and  the  harmonic  solutions 
suitable  for  problems  regarding  spheres  and  spherical  shells 
and  solid  and  hollow  circular  cylinders  (§  738)  under  plane 
strain.  The  problem  to  be  solved  for  the  infinite  solid  is  this: 

Let  in  (6)  of  § 698,  X,  Y,  Z he  any  arbitrary  functions  what-\ 
ever  of  (x,  y,  z),  either  discontinuous  and  vanishing  in  all  points 
outside  some  finite  closed  surface,  or  continuous  and  vanishing  a/ 
all  infinitely  distant  points  with  sufiicient  convergency  to  make 
RD  converge  to  0 as  D increases  to  oo , if  R he  the  resultant  oj 
X,  Y,  Z for  any  point  at  distance  D from  origin.  It  is  requirea^ 
to  find  a,  /3,  y satisfying  those  equations  [(6)  of  § 698],  suhjeci 
to  the  condition  of  each  vanishing  for  infinitely  distant  pointi 
(that  is,  for  infinite  values  of  x,  y,  or  z). 


solved  for 

isotropic 

substance. 


(a)  Taking  — of  the  first  of  these  equations,  of  tin’ 
(i/X  ay  ' 


d 


second,  and  y-  of  the  third,  and  adding,  we  have 

ClZ 


[m  + n 


, dX  dY  dZ  ^ 


30.] 
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(b)  This  shows  that  if  we  imagine  a mass  distributed  through 
space,  with  density  p given  by 

1 fdX  ^ dY  , dZ\ 

^ 47r  (m  + n)  \dx  ^ dy^  dz) ’ 

S must  be  equal  to  its  potential  at  (x,  ?/,  z).  For  [§  491  (c)]  if 
V be  this  potential  we  have 

F 47rp  = 0. 

Subtracting  this  from  (1)  divided  by  (m  + ?^),  we  have 

V^(S-F)==0 (3), 


for  all  values  of  (a?,  y,  z).  Now  the  convergency  of  XD,  YD^ 
ZD  to  zero  when  D is  infinite,  clearly  makes  F=0  for  all 
infinitely  distant  points.  Hence  if  aS'  be  any  closed  surface 
round  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  everywhere  infinitely  distant 
from  it,  the  function  (8  — V)  is  zero  for  all  points  of  it,  and 
satisfies  (3)  for  all  points  within  it.  Hence  [App.  A.  (e)]  we 
must  have  8=  F.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  (1)  holds  for  all 
points  of  space  gives  determinately 


8 = 


1 


47r  (m  + n) 


1^00  j-co  /•CO 

J _00  d —00  j —00 


^ dZ^ 

dx  dy  ~dz' 


djx'dy'dz' 


V[(*  - x'Y  + {y-  y'Y  + (3  - zf] 


...(4), 


where  A',  Y',  Z'  denote  the  values  of  X,  F,  Z for  any  point 


General 
equations 
for  infinite 
isotropic 
solid  inte- 
grated. 


{x\  y\  zl). 


(c)  Modifying  by  integration  by  parts,  and  attending  to  the 
prescribed  condition  of  convergences,  according  to  which,  when 
£c'  is  infinite, 


X'dy'd^ 

^[(»  - xf  +(y-  y'Y  + (s  - z'Y\ 


(5), 


we  have 


; 47r  (m  4-n) 


•“  JC'(x-x')  + r(y-y')  + ^'(z-z') 


/•OU 

J-00  J-coJ-00  [{x  - xy  + (^y  - y y + {z  - z )*]2 
which  for  most  purposes  is  more  convenient  than  (4). 

(d)  On  precisely  the  same  plan  as  (8)  we  now  integrate  each 
' of  the  three  equations  (6)  of  § 698  separately  for  a,  p,  y 
I respectively,  and  find 

a = u+  U,  I3  = v + V,  y = w+W (7) 


1 wliere  u,  v,  w,  U,  F,  W denote  the  potentials  at  (a;,  ?/,  z)  of 
I 18—2 
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General 
equations 
for  infinite 
isotropic 
solid  inte- 
grated. 


Force 
applied 
uniforinly 
to  spherical 
portion  of 
infinite 
homogene- 
ous solid. 


8 = 
and 
8 


Dilatation 
produced 
by  it. 


1 


[730. 

distributions  of  matter  through  all  space  of  densities  respec- 
tively 

wb  dh  m dh  m dh  X Y Z 
^TTn  dx  ’ 4c7rn  dy  ’ 47^^^  dz  ’ dirTi  ’ ’ dTrti  ^ 

in  other  words,  such  functions  that 

2 mdh  ^ ^ X „ ^ 

V ^ etc., (8), 

71  CtX  7h 


each  through  all  space.  Thus  if  8",  X'\  7",  Z"  denote  the 
values  of  8,  X,  7,  Z for  a point  (ic",  y" ^ z"),  we  find,  for  a. 


J |.00  /.oo  /«00 
j-a.  i-«  i-co 


+ X")  dx"dy"dz" 

[(x-xy+{y-2/r+(z-zyf 


(9), 


if  in  this  we  substitute  for  8"  its  value  by  (6)  we  have  a ex 
pressed  by  the  sum  of  a sextuple  integral  and  a triple  integral 
the  latter  being  the  U of  (7) ; and  similarly  for  and  y.  These 
expressions  may,  however,  be  greatly  simplified,  since  we  shall 
see  presently  that  each  of  the  sextuple  integrals  may  be  reduced 
to  a triple  integral. 

(e)  As  a particular  case,  let  X,  7,  Z be  each  constant 
throughout  a spherical  space  having  its  centre  at  the  origin  and 
radius  a,  and  zero  everywhere  else.  This  by  (6)  will  make  - S 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  X,  7,  Z respectively  into  the 
corresponding  component  attractions  of  a uniform  distribution  of 
matter  of  density  l/dvr  (w  + ?^)  through  this  space.  Hence 

[§  491  m 

_ 1 ^3  ') 

-3  {Xx  + Yy-^  Zz)  for  points  outside  the  spherical  space. 


3 (m  + n)  r' 

-1 


^ ^ ^ ^{Xx  -^Yy+  Zz)  for  points  within  the  spherical  space.  | 

Now  v/e  may  divide  u of  (8)  into  two  jiarts,  id  and  ?/',  depend- 
ing on  the  values  of  dhjdx  within  and  without  the  spherica. 
space  respectively;  so  that  we  have. 


for  r <ay 
for  r > a, 


- — , a constant,  1 
'dll  {m  + n)  y 

V V = 0 ; J 


•m  \ 
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for  r < = 0, 

„ „ m dZ  T . , . 

tor  r > a.  ^ u = , which  is  a 

n ax  V 

solid  spherical  harmonic  of  degree  - 3,  because  8 | 

is  given  by  the  first  of  equations  (10).  J 


(12). 


Investiga- 
tion of  dis- 
placement. 


The  solution  of  (11),  being  simply  the  potential  due  to  a uniform 
sphere  of  density  - ^ o — j is  of  course 


47r  Zn  [m  + n) 

for  ] 


u 


— mX 

9n  {m  + n)  r 


(13). 


for  r>  a. 


Again,  if  in  (12)  of  App,  B.  we  put  m = 2,  n = — 3,  and 
V = dSIdx,  we  have 





dS 


since,  for  r>  a,  dhidx  is  a spherical  harmonic  of  order  - 3.  And 
r^dhldxi^  [^PP-  (i^)]  ^ solid  harmonic  of  degree  2:  hence 

if  \clZldx'\  denote,  for  any  point  within  the  spherical  space,  the 
same  algebraic  expression  as  dSjdx  by  (10)  for  the  external  space, 

is  a function  which,  for  all  the  interior  space,  satisfies 

the  equation  = 0,  and  is  equal  to  r^dSIdx  for  points  infinitely 


dx 


for  interior  space,  and  dSfdx  for  exterior  space,  constitute  the  Force 
jiotential  of  a distribution  of  matter  of  density  ^d^lmlx  outside  umformly 
the  spherical  space  and  zero  within,  and,  so  far  as  yet  tested,  portion"?'^ 
any  layer  of  matter  whatever  distributed  over  the  separating  homogene- 
spherical  surface.  To  find  the  surface  density  of  this  layer  we 
first,  for  an  exterior  point  infinitely  near  the  surfiice,  take 


and,  for  an  interior  point  infinitely  near  the  surface. 


~d8~ 

dx 


which  may  be  denoted  by  -[r.^] 
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to  spherical 
portion  of 
infinite 
homogene- 
ous solid. 


[730 

d 


[I 


Then,  remembering  that  x^-  + y ^ + z the  same  as  r 

cLx 


according  to  the  notation  of  App.  A.  (a) ; we  find  [by  App.  B.  (5)] 

\dx\  ■ 

Therefore,  as  r®  dSjdx  for  external  space  is  independent  of  r,  and 
as  r differs  infinitely  little  from  a for  each  of  the  two  points, 


= and[B] 


dS 


But  {A}  and  [A]  being  the  radial  components  of  the  force  at 
points  infinitely  near  one  another  outside  and  inside,  correspond 
ingto  the  supposed  distribution  of  potential,  it  follows  from  § 478 
that  to  produce  this  distribution  there  must  be  a layer  of  matter 

on  the  separating  surface,  having  ^ ({A}  — [A])  for  surface' 

density.  But,  inasmuch  as  {A}  - [A]  is  a surface  harmonic  of 
the  second  order,  the  potential  due  to  that  surface  distribution 
alone  is  [§  536  (4)] 


i ({A}  - [A])  — through  the  inner  space, 


and 


i ({A}  - [A])  -3  through  the  outer  space ; 


or,  according  to  the  value  found  above  for  {A}  — [A], 
-I  ^ through  the  inner  space, 


and 


3 


dS 


through  the  outer  space. 


Subtracting  now  this  distribution  of  potential  from  the  whole  dh 
tributiun  formerly  supposed,  we  find 

„ fc/SI  f ..  . A / 2 3 2\ 

^ tor  the  inner  space,  and  (r  — f a ) 
tt  1 waj  I 


■itc 


for  the  outeij 


a''  \_ax_\  ‘ ' ''  ' dx 

as  the  distribution  of  potential  due  simply  to  an  external  dii 
tribution  of  matter,  of  density  ^dSjTrdx,  with  no  surface  laye]| 
Hence,  and  by  (14),  we  see  that  the  solution  of  (12)  is 


^ r^i 


-3  3-  for  r < a. 


» 1^/2  2\ 

^ ) T-  lor  r > a. 

6 \ 6 / - 


dx 


,(15). ; 
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^30.] 


I 

i 


(16). 


And  [(8)  si  lowing  that  U is  the  potential  of  a distribution  of 
matter  of  density  equal  to  X/47^?^]  as  X is  constant  through  the 
spherical  space  and  zero  everywhere  outside  it,  we  have 

^ (3(^^  - r^)  for  r < a, 

U for  r>  a. 

on  r 

This,  with  (13),  (15),  and  (10),  gives  by  (7) 
for  r<«, 

and  for  r>  a, 

/o  o / 2 ^ 2\  ^ Xx-^Yy+Zz) 

with  symmetrical  expressions  for  P and  y. 


Displace- 
ment pro- 
duced by  it. 


(17), 


731.  A detailed  examination  of  this  result,  with  graphic 
illustrations  of  the  displacements,  strains,  and  stresses  con- 
cerned, is  of  extreme  interest  in  the  theory  of  the  transmission 
of  force  through  solids;  but  we  reluctantly  confine  ourselves 
to  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  § 730. 


To  deduce  which,  we  have  now  only  to  remark  that  if  a becomes  Displace- 
infinitely  small,  X,  Z,  Z remaining  finite,  the  expressions  for  duced^b^a 
a,  P,  y become  infinitely  small,  even  within  the  space  of  applica-  piiel  to  an 
tion  of  the  force,  and  at  distances  outside  it  great  in  comparison  sSi^pM-t 
with  a,  they  become  nitTelaJtic 


X 


{m  + n) 


|2  (2m  + 2>n) 


P = etc.,  y=etc. 


mr 


d Xx  + Yy  Zz\ 
dx  I 


solid. 


..(18), 


where  V denotes  the  volume  of  the  sphere.  As  these  depend 
simply  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  force  (its  components  being 
Xr,  ZF,  ZV),  and  when  it  is  given  are  independent  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  the  same  formulte  express  the  effect  of  the 
same  whole  amount  of  force  distributed  through  an  infinitely 
small  space  of  any  form  not  extending  in  any  direction  to  more 
than  an  infinitely  small  distance  from  the  origin  of  co  ordinates. 
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Displace- 
ment pro- 
duced by 
any  distri- 
bution of 
force 

through  an 
infinite 
elastic  solid. 


Application 
to  problem 
of  § 696. 


General 
problem  of 
§696  reduced 
to  case  of  no 
bodily  force. 


[731. 


Hence,  recurring  to  the  notation  of  § 730  (b),  we  have  for  the 
required  general  solution 


247rw  (m  + n) 
1 

247rn(m  + n) 
1 


fffdM/dzj  2 (2m  + 3n)  ^ x')  + ri^-y')  + Z’{z-z')  j ^ - 


■fffd^dyWl  2 (2m  + 3n)  ^ - mD^  ' J''*  + 


where  D = J{{x  - x’f  + {y-  y'Y  + {z-  z'f], 

fjf  denotes  integration  through  all  space,  and  X',  T',  Z’  are  three 
arbitrary  functions  of  x\  y\  z'  restricted  only  by  the  convergency 
condition  of  § 730. 

This  solution  was  first  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  though 
in  a somewhat  different  form,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  1848,  On  the  Equations  of  Equilibrium 
of  an  Elastic  Solid.  [See  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers, 
Thomson,  Vol.  i.] 

Comparing  it  with  (9),  we  now  see  the  promised  reduction  of 
the  sextuple  integral  involved  in  that  expression  to  a triple 
integral. 


The  process  {e)  by  which  it  is  effected  consists  virtually  of 
the  evaluation  of  a certain  triple  integral  by  the  proper  solution  of 
the  partial  differential  equation  + 47rp  = 0 [like  that  formerly 
worked  out  (§  649)  for  the  much  simpler  case  of  p merely  a 
function  of  r].  Proof  of  the  result  by  direct  integration  is  a 
good  exercise  in  the  integral  calculus. 


732.  In  §§  730,  731  the  imagined  subject  has  been  a homo- 
geneous elastic  solid  filling  all  space,  and  experiencing  the 
effect  of  a given  distribution  of  force  acting  bodily  on  its| 
substance.  The  solution,  besides  the  interesting  application' 
indicated  in  § 731,  is  useful  for  simplifying  the  practical  pro-  ' 
blem  of  § 696,  by  reducing  it  immediately  to  the  case  in  which 
no  force  acts  on  the  interior  substance  of  the  body,  thus:— 

The  equations  to  be  satisfied  being  (6)  of  § 698,  throughout! 
the  portion  of  space  occupied  by  the  body,  and  certain  equations  i 
for  all  points  of  its  boundary  expressing  that  the  surface  displace- 1 
ments  or  tractions  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions;  let 'a,  'yS,  'y 
be  functions  of  {x,  y,  z),  which  satisfy  the  equations 


! 


(' 


ttll 

|lfi 

1(1 
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2,  d"S  2,  c/'S  nr 

wv  a + m — + A = 0,  ?^v  /3  + m — + T = 0,  nv  y + w --r-  + 0, 

^2/ 

where,  for  brevity,  ^ (1), 

(Ta  (T^  (Ty 

dx^  dy  ^ dz^  J 

through  the  space  occupied  by  the  body.  Then,  if  we  put 

a=  a + a^,  ^ = + y=  y + y^, (2), 

we  see  that  to  complete  the  solution  we  have  only  to  find  a^, 
y^,  as  determined  by  the  equations 

2 A 20  A 2 A 1 

»Va,  + »»^-'  = 0,  «v'/3,  + to^'  = 0,  + = I 


dy 

' C?fl3  C?2/  ’ 


h (3) 


to  be  fulfilled  throughout  the  space  occupied  by  the  body,  and 
certain  equations  for  all  points  of  its  boundary,  found  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  prescribed  values  of  the  surface  displacement 
or  traction,  as  the  case  may  be,  components  of  displacement  or 
traction  calculated  from  'a,  'y8,  'y. 

Values  for  'a,  '/?,  'y  may  always  be  found  according  to  §§  730, 
731,  by  supposing  equations  (1)  § 732  to  hold  through  all  space, 
and  X,  Y,  Z to  be  discontinuous  functions,  having  the  given 
values  for  all  points  of  the  body,  and  being  each  zero  for  all 
points  of  space  not  belonging  to  it.  But  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  (1)  be  satisfied  through  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the 
body ; and  in  some  of  the  most  important  practical  cases  this 
condition  may  be  more  easily  fulfilled  otherwise  than  by  deter- 
mining 'a,  'y  in  that  way  with  its  superadded  condition  for 
the  rest  of  space. 


733.  Thus,  for  example,  let  us  suppose  the  forces  to  be  important 
such  that  Xdx  -\-Ydy  Zdz^  is  the  differential  of  a function,  TV,  cases, 


^ Let  m be  the  mass  of  any  small  part  of  the  body,  aj,  y,  z its  co-ordinates  at 
any  time,  and  Pm,  Qm,  Pm  the  components  of  the  force  acting  on  it.  If  the 
system  be  conservative,  Tdx  -f  Qdy  + Rdz  must  be  the  differential  of  a function  of 
X,  y,  z.  Let,  for  instance,  the  forces  on  all  parts  of  the  body  be  due  to  attractions 
or  repulsions  from  fixed  matter;  and  let  the  particle  considered  be  the  matter  of 
the  body  within  an  infinitely  small  volume  dx5y5z.  Then  we  have  Pm  = Xdxdy8z, 
etc.;  and  therefore,  if  p be  the  density  of  the  matter  of  m,  so  that  pdx8y5z=m, 
we  have,  in  the  notation  of  the  text,  Pp  = X,  Qp=Y,  Ttp  — Z-  and  tlierefore 
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of  X,  y,  z considered  as  independent  variables.  This  assump- 
tion includes  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
practical  applications,  among  which  are — 

(1)  A homogeneous  isotropic  body  acted  on  by  gravitation 
sensibly  uniform  and  in  parallel  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  a body 
of  moderate  dimensions  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial 
gravity. 

(2)  A homogeneous  isotropic  body  acted  on  by  any  distribu- 
tion of  gravitating  matter,  and  either  equilibrated  at  rest  by 
the  aid  of  surface-tractions  if  the  attracting  forces  do  not  of 
themselves  balance  on  it;  or  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  in- 
ternal equilibrium  by  the  balancing,  according  to  D’Alembert’s 
principle  (§  264)  of  the  reactions  against  acceleration  of  all 
parts  of  its  mass  and  the  forces  of  attraction  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  no  accele- 
ration of  rotation  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  this  case 
belongs  the  problem,  solved  below,  of  finding  the  tidal  deforma- 
tion of  the  solid  Earth,  supposed  of  uniform  specific  gravity  and 
rigidity  throughout,  produced  by  the  tide-generating  influence 
of  the  Moon  and  Sun. 

(3)  A uniform  body  strained  by  centrifugal  force  due  to 
uniform  rotation  round  a fixed  axis. 

But  it  does  not  include  a solid  with  any  arbitrary  non- 
uniform  distribution  of  specific  gravity  subjected  to  any  of 
those  influences;  nor  generally  a piece  of  magnetized  steel 
subjected  to  magnetic  attraction  ; nor  even  a uniform  body 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  internal  equilibrium  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reactions  against  acceleration  round  a fixed  axis 
produced  by  forces  applied  to  its  surface. 

Xdx-\-  Ydy  + Zdz  is  or  is  not  a complete  differential  according  as  p is  or  is  not  a 
function  of  the  potential ; that  is  to  say,  according  as  the  density  of  the  body  is 
or  is  not  uniform  over  the  equipotential  surfaces  for  the  distribution  of  force  to 
which  (P,  Q,  R)  belongs.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  text,  if  the  system  of  force 
is  conservative,  is  satisfied  when  the  body  is  homogeneous.  But  it  is  satisfied 
whether  the  system  be  conservative  or  not  if  the  density  is  so  distributed,  that, 
were  the  body  to  lose  its  rigidity,  and  become  an  incompressible  liquid  held  in  a 
closed  rigid  vessel,  it  would  (§  755)  be  in  equilibrium. 
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We  have,  according  to  the  present  assumption, 

^ 


dW  dW  dlF 

dx  ~ ~dy  ~ dz  ' 


which  give 


dX  dY  dZ 


Hence,  for  '8  as  in  § 730  {a)  for  8, 

(m  + w)  A^'8  + FT  = 0, 


(4), 


reduced  to 
case  of  no 
bodily  force. 


which  is  satisfied  by  the  assumption 


7n-\-  n 


(5). 


Next,  introducing  these  assumptions  in  (1)  of  § 732,  we  see  that 
these  equations  are  finally  satisfied  by  values  for  'a,  'yS,  'y, 
assumed  as  follows  : — 


1 d^ 

m^ndx^ 


'P 


1 dS, 


m + n dy'  ^ m + n dz 
where  ^ is  any  function  satisfying 


1 ^d^ 


.(6). 


Further,  we  may  remark  that  if  FT  be  a spherical  harmonic 
[App.  B.  (a)],  a supposition  including,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
the  most  important  applications  to  natural  problems,  we  have  at 
once,  from  App.  B.  (12),  an  integral  of  the  equation  for  as 
follows  : — 


2(2i  + 3)^'“' 


(7); 


where  the  suffix  is  applied  to  W to  denote  that  its  degree  is  i. 


734.  The  general  problem  of  § 696  being  now  reduced  to  Problem  of 
the  case  in  which  no  force  acts  on  the  interior  substance,  it  no  force 
becomes  this,  in  mathematical  language  : — To  find  a,  yS,  y,  three  SrSce*?^^*^ 
functions  of  {x,  y,  z)  which  satisfy  the  equations 


/d^a 

(fa 

\dx^ 

'^df 

d^p- 

\dd^ 

df 

^'dz'‘  . 

(d^y 

<J?y 

, A' 

\dx^ 

^'df 

dz^  / 

d (d^  djS  dy\ 

d fdoL  dl3  dy\ 

dy  \5a;  ^ dy  ^ dz) 

d fd'x  d8  dy\ 

™ Sr 


= 0 


J 


(1) 
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Problem  of 
§ 696  with 
no  force 
except  over 
surface : 


equations  of 
equilibrium 
to  which  the 
surface- 
tractions 
are  subject. 

Equat onsof 
surface- 
condition, 
when  trac- 
tions are 
given. 


for  all  points  of  space  occupied  by  the  body,  and  the  proper 
equations  for  all  points  of  the  boundary  to  express  one  or  other 
or  any  sufficient  combination  of  the  two  surface  conditions 
indicated  in  § 696.  When  these  conditions  are  that  the 
surface  displacements  are  given,  the  equations  expressing  them 
are  of  course  merely  the  assignment  of  arbitrary  values  to 
a,  /9,  7 for  every  point  of  the  bounding  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  force  is  arbitrarily  applied  in  a fully  specified 
manner  over  the  whole  surface,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  of  forces -on  the  body  supposed  rigid  (§  564),  in 
its  actual  strained  state,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  how  the 
body  yields  both  at  its  surface  and  through  its  interior,  the 
conditions  are  as  follows  : — Let  cZfl  denote  an  infinitesimal 
element  of  the  surface  ; and  F,  G,  H functions  of  position  on 
the  surface,  expressing  the  components  of  the  applied  traction. 
These  functions  are  quite  arbitrary,  subject  only  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  being  the  equations  [§  551  (a),  (6)]  of  equili- 
brium of  a rigid  body  : — 

= jj6^(^n  = 0,  JJEdn=0  ) 

ff(Hy-Gz)dn=  0,  fJ(F^~Ea^)dn  = OJf(Ga;-Fy)dn=Oj‘"‘^^'^ 

and  the  strain  experienced  by  the  body  must  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  for  every  point  of  the  surface  the  following  equations ; — 

da  rf/3' 


dx 


n) 


^{m  + n)'p^+{7n-n) 


dy  da 
dx  dz 


/da 

\dij 


!■  (3) 


which  we  find  by  (1)  of  § 662,  with  (6)  of  § 670,  with  (5)  of  § 693, 
and  (5)  of  § 698 f,  g,  h being  now  taken  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  the  normal  to  the  bounding  surface  at  {oo,  y,  z). 


Problem  of  735.  The 
forsphericai  (§  696),  fouiid  by  aid  of  Laplace’s  spherical  harmonic  analysis, 
was  first  given  by  Lame  in  a paper  published  in  Liouvilles 
Journal  for  1854.  It  becomes  much  simplified^  by  the  plan 

1 “Dynamical  Problems  regarding  Elastic  Spheroidal  Shells,  and  Spheroids 
of  Incompressible  Liquid.”  W.  Thomson.  PhiL  Trans., 


solution  of  this  problem  for  the  spherical  shell  i 
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we  follow  of  adhering  to  algebraic  notation  and  symmetrical  Problem  of 
formulae  [App.  B.  (l)-(24)],  until  convenient  practical  expan-  for  spherical 
sions  of  the  harmonic  functions,  whether  in  algebraic  or  trigono- 
metrical forms,  are  sought  [App.  B.  (25)-(41),  (56)-(66)]. 

(a)  Using  for  brevity  the  same  notation  S and  as  hitherto 
[§  698  (8)  (9)],  we  find,  from  (1)  of  § 734,  by  the  process  (a)  of 
§ 730,  v'S  - 0. 


(d)  Now  let  the  actual  values  of  8 over  any  two  concentric  Dilatation 
spherical  surfaces  of  radii  a and  a!  be  expanded,  by  (52)  of  pSSblTin 
App.  B.,  in  series  of  surface  harmonics,  S2,  etc.,  and 

S\,  S\ , etc. ; so  that  when  iSSis. 


T ~ Ct/j  b — + Si  + S^  + ..  .Si  -h  ... 

and  r = a,  8 = S'^  + S'i  + S'^+  ...S'i+  ... 

Then,  throughout  the  intermediate  space,  we  must  have 

5 ^ {a^-^^S  - a'^^^S',)  - (aaj^^  ia'%  - dS') 


.(4). 


..(5). 


For  (i)  this  series  converges  for  all  values  of  r intermediate 
between  a and  a',  as  we  see  by  supposing  a'  to  be  the  less  of  the 
two,  and  writing  it  thus  : — 


(6) 


where  8^,  S_j_j  are  solid  harmonics  of  degrees  i and  -i-\  given 
by  the  following : — • 


and  S_f 


For  very  great  values  of  i these  become  sensibly 
= and  8.,.,  = 

and  therefore,  as  each  of  the  series  (4)  is  necessarily  convergent, 
the  two  series  into  which  in  (6)  the  expansion  (5)  is  divided, 
ultimately  converge  more  rapidly  than  the  geometrical  series 


©'  ©"'.  O'". 

respectively. 


. . . , and 


0)'".  (O' 
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Dilatation 
proved  ex- 
pressible in 
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series  of 
spherical 
harmonics. 


Again  (ii)  the  expression  (5)  agrees  with  (4)  at  the  boundary 
of  the  space  referred  to  (the  two  concentric  spherical  surfaces). 

And  (iii)  it  satisfies  = 0 throughout  the  space. 

Hence  (iv)  no  function  differing  in  value  from  that  given  by 
(5),  for  any  point  of  the  space  between  the  spherical  surfaces,  can 
[App.  A.  (e)]  satisfy  the  conditions  (iii)  and  (iv)  to  which  Sis 
subject. 

In  words,  this  conclusion  is  that 


General  736.  Any  function,  S,  of  x,  y,  which  satisfies  the  equation 

garding*e^i  = 0 for  any  point  of  the  space  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  may  be  expanded  into  the  sum  of  two  series 
of  complete  spherical  harmonics  [App.  B.  (c)]  of  positive  and 
of  negative  degrees  respectively,  which  converge  for  all  points 
of  that  space. 


(c)  We  may  now  write  (6),  for  brevity,  thus — 

S = (7), 


Displace- 
ment detcr- 
mined  on 
temporary 
supposition 
that  dilata- 
tion is 
known. 


where  8^,  a complete  harmonic  of  any  positive  or  negative  degree, 
i,  is  to  be  determined  ultimately  to  fulfil  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  problem.  But  first  supposing  it  known,  we  find  a,  y as  in 
§ 730  (c?),  except  that  now  we  take  advantage  of  the  formulae 
appropriate  for  spherical  harmonics  instead  of  proceeding  by 
triple  integration.  Thus,  by  (1)  and  (7),  we  have 


m ^ ^ 

n dx  ’ 


dh^  . 


and  therefore,  as  ~ is  a harmonic  of  degree  1,  by  taking,  in 

Q/QO 


App.  B.  (12),  n = i — \ and  m-2,  we  see  that  the  complete 
solution  of  this  equation,  regarded  as  an  equation  for  a,  is 


rn,r^  ^ 1 c/8. 

di’ 


where  u denotes  any  solution  whatever  of  the  equation  = 0. 
Similarly,  if  v and  w denote  any  functions  such  that  = 6 and 
= 0,  we  have 
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{d)  Now,  in  order  that  (1)  may  be  satisfied,  8.  must  be  so 
related  to  u,  v,  lu  that 

_ 

. dx  dy  dz  ‘‘ 

Hence,  by  differentiating  the  expressions  just  found  for  a,  /5,  y, 
and  attending  to  the  formula 


i + -( 

lx  \ dx  ) 

' dy\ 

7 dy) 

dz'' 

7 dz)  ^1, 

being  any  homogeneous  function  of  degree  i,  we  find 


du  dv  dw  m 

^O.  — h 


_ ^ g 

‘ dx  ' dy  ' dz  n 2^  + 1 


This  gives 


du  dv  dw  (2^+l)7^+^^7^  ^ 
dx  dy^  dz  (2^  + \)n  * 


(9). 


If,  therefore,  be  the  harmonic  expansions  (§  736) 

of  u,  V,  w we  must  have 


8.- 


(2?'+l)?^  (du.  dv.^.  dw^ 


(dUj^i  I 1 --^4- 

" {2i¥\)u  + im\  dx  dy  dz 


■) 


(10). 


Using  this,  with  % changed  into  i - 1,  in  the  preceding  expressions 
for  a,  y,  we  have  finally,  as  the  spherical  harmonic  solution 
of  (1),  § 734, 


i=oo  r 

“=,-£oor"^(2i 

t=ao  / 

13=  5 W 

i=  -00  V 
i=oo  r 

= S \w, 

i=  - 00  V 


{2i  -1)  n + {i 

— l)mdx 

mr^ 

d 

{2i  -1)  n + {i 

— \)mdy 

mr^ 

d 

\dx  dy  dz ) ) 

d (du.  dv,  dw>\\ 

777.  + + 1^... 


(11), 


where  w.,  -ix,  ir.  denote  any  spherical  harmonics  of  degree  i. 

For  the  analytical  investigations  that  follow,  it  is  convenient 


to  introduce  the  following  abbreviations 


m 


and 


^ (2^  - 1)  + (i  - 1)  m 


du,  dv,  dw, 
dx  ^ dy  ^ dz 


(12), 

,(1.3), 


Complete 
harmonic 
solution  of 
equations 
of  interior 
equilibrium. 
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Complete 
harmonic 
solution  of 
equations 
of  interior 
equilibrium. 


Solid  sphere 
with  surface 
displace- 
ments given 


Shell  with 
given  dis- 
placements 
of  its  outer 
and  inner 
surfaces. 


SO  that  (11)  becomes 


*=00 

a-  2 ( 

i=  — oo 

i=oo 

/8=  S ( 

i=  -oo 

y 

(14).  : 

* = 00 

y=  s ( 

i=z  — oo 

1 

(e)  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  addition  to  u,  v,  w re-  ' j 
spectively  of  terms  d<f}ldx,  d^ldy^  d^ldz  (cj>  being  any  function  > 
satisfying  does  not  alter  the  equation  (10).  This  . 

allows  us  at  once  to  write  down  as  follows  the  solution  of  the  , 

problem  for  the  solid  sphere  with  surface  displacement  given.  i 

ii 

Let  a be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  let  the  arbitrarily  given  ^ 
values  of  the  three  components  of  displacement  for  every  point  ^ 
of  the  surface  be  expressed  [App.  B.  (52)]  by  series  of  surface; 
harmonics,  ^B.,  respectively.  The  solution  is  ! 


* = 00 

i=0 


' = 0 V 


y 


i = 0 


m {cd  ■ 

-r^) 

W 

2 a''  [(2^ 

-l)n 

+ {i- 

■1) 

7>i]  dx  j 

4- 

m {cd 

\a) 

2a'  [{2i 

— 1) 

-1) 

m]  dy  j 

(z\‘ 

4- 

m {pd 

W 

r 

2a<[{2i 

-\)n 

+ (i  — 

■1) 

7/i]  dz  ) 

where 


_d  (A  d {B/)  d {G/) 
dx  dy  dz 

For  this  is  what  (11)  becomes  if  we  take 

m d®. 


^(15). 


J 


\{2i  + Z)  n + {i  + \)  m\  dx 


v.=  etc.,  etc. ; 


and  it  makes 


a^'^A.,  y = '^Gi,  whenr  = a (16).  ( ) 

i . 

This  result  might  have  been  obtained,  of  course,  by  a pure]}  i ' 
analytical  process;  and  we  shall  fall  on  it  again  as  a particulaif' t ' 

case  of  the  following : — ^ 

: I 

(y)  The  problem  for  a .shell  with  displacements  given  arbitrarily  tii 
for  all  points  of  each  of  its  concentric  spherical  bounding  siir; 
faces  is  much  more  complicated,  and  we  shall  find  a pure);! '.(] 
analytical  process  the  most  convenient  for  getting  to  its  solutioc  I 


736] 
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Let  a and  a!  be  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  spherical  surfaces, 
and  let  etc.,  ^A\,  etc.,  be  the  series  of  surface  harmonics 
expressing  [App.  B.  (52)]  the  arbitrarily  given  components  of 
displacement  over  them;  so  that  our  surface  conditions  are 


o = S.4(  i 

1 a = ^A'f  j 

1 1 

|8=25  ' 

y = scj 

1 when  r = a;  and  ^ 

1 

1 when  r = a'l 

...(17). 


Using  the  abbreviated  notation  (12)  and  (13),  selecting  from  (14) 
all  terms  of  a which  become  surface  harmonics  of  order  i for  a 
constant  value  of  r,  and  equating  to  the  proper  harmonic  terms 
of  (17),  we  have 


IL  + U 


- I M 

V dx 


+ M 


i+1 


dx 


‘){ 


= when 
— A.  • 


...(18). 


Remarking  that  r~'u.,  r~^d\f/i^Jdx^  and  r'^'^^di{/_^ldx  are 

each  of  them  independent  of  r,  we  have  immediately  from  (18) 
the  following  two  equations  towards  determining  these  four 
functions : — 


cC  {r~%)  + J = -dj 

and 

a'  (r-u,)  + a'-i-i  ()-<+>m..._i)  - a’‘  (»••+*  ] =^'i 

These,  and  the  symmetrical  equations  relative  to  y and  z,  suffice, 
with  (13),  for  the  determination  of  v^,  w^  for  every  value, 
positive  and  negative,  of  i.  The  most  convenient  order  of  pro- 
cedure is  first  to  find  equations  for  the  determination  of  the  i/r 
functions  by  the  elimination  of  the  u,  v,  Wj  thus: — From  (19) 
we  have 


(a«+3  _ a'2i+3)  + {a?  - {<A+^Ai  - 

U;^  

a^+i.  _ a'2t+i 

1—1 

)2'+i(a2  - + (aa')‘+i  {aA\ - a'A^) r" 

a2i+i-a'2i+i 


and  symmetrical  equations  for  v and  w.  Or  if,  for  brevity,  we 
put 


VOL.  II. 


(W)''*'*  (a^A'.—  a'Af) 


.(21), 

19 


Shell  with 
given  dis- 
placements 
of  its  outer 
and  inner 
surfaces. 


J(19). 


■(20) 

1-1 


J 
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and 

^ j/  ^ /22) 

_2i+l  V2i+1  ^^i+2  ^2i+l  t+2 ' * * 

tv  — CV  (JU  (Jb 


-4=^  + a/' 


dx 


dx 


2i-i^^i+i  . /ajy  , a'  -t-i 


” dx  dx 


+ ^,r 


v.=  etc.,  v_f_i=etc.,  Wi  = etc.,  «^_i_j  = etc. 


.(23). 


Performing  the  proper  differentiations  and  summations  to  elimi- 
nate the  u,  V,  w functions  between  these  (23)  and  (13),  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  properties  of  the  functions,  that 

vV<.^.  = 0.  vV_i=0,  a:^^  + y%i  + ®%i  = (i+l).A,,,, 


^ ^ 

dx  ^ dy  dz 


dy  dz 


we 


find 


and 


i-  (24). 


Changing  i into  i -h  1 in  the  first  of  these,  and  into  i - 1 in  the 
second,  we  have  two  equations  for  the  two  unknown  quantities 
»/a.  and  which  give 


-f  (2i -h  3)  (i  + 1) 

1 - {2i  + 3)  {2i  -l){i+ 

l-(2i  + 3)  (2i-l)(i  + l)iia_,ift,,, 

where,  for  brevity, 

d(%,y*')  d(i3,,yn 

* dx  dy  dz 


,(25), 


and  0'  , 


dx  dx  dx 


.(26). 


The  functions  ij/^  and  for  every  value  of  i being  thus  given 
(23)  and  (14)  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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[g)  The  composition  of  this  solution  ought  to  be  carefully  Shell  with 
studied.  Thus  separating  for  simplicity  the  part  due  to  the  pia^ments 
terms  A.,  etc.,  A\,  etc.,  of  the  single  order  i,  in  the  surface  data,  andinner^ 
we  see  that  were  there  no  such  terms  of  other  orders,  all  the  if/ 
functions  would  vanish  except  These 

would  give  ^*+2’  i with  symmetri- 

cal expressions  for  the  v and  w functions;  of  which  the  composi- 
tion will  be  best  studied  by  first  writing  them  out  in  full,  explicitly 
in  terms  of  35^.,  0^^,  W^,  and  the  derived  solid  har- 

monics ©f_i  and  ®'_i_2. 


j,  737.  When,  instead  of  surface  displacements,  the  force  surface 
“applied  over  the  surface  is  given,  the  problem,  whether  for  the  given.^"^ 
. solid  sphere  or  the  shell,  is  longer  because  of  the  preliminary 
I process  (h)  required  to  express  the  components  of  traction  on 
! any  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  given  sphere  or  shell, 

I in  proper  harmonic  forms  ; and  its  solution  is  more  complicated, 
'because  of  the  new  solid  harmonic  function  [(32)  below] 
which,  besides  the  function  employed  above,  we  are 

obliged  to  introduce  in  this  preliminary  process. 

(A)  Taking  F,  G,  H to  denote  the  components  of  the  traction 
on  the  spherical  surface  of  any  radius  r,  having  its  centre  at  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates,  instead  of  merely  for  the  boundary  of  the 
body  as  supposed  formerly  in  § 734  (3),  we  have  still  the  same 
I formulse  : but  in  them  we  have  now  to  put  f=  xjr,  g = yjr^  h = zjr. 

By  grouping  their  terms  conveniently,  we  may,  with  the  notation 
, (28),  put  them  into  the  following  abbreviated  forms: — 


Fr=={m  — n)h.x+n^ 

.(4  - 1 

[■ 

Gr  = (m  — n)h.y-^n^ 

[• 

Ur=  {m  - n)  ^ . z 71  -j 

:(4- 

(27), 


Component 
tractions  on 
any  spheri- 
cal surface 
concentric 
with  origin. 


where 

and 


o.x-i-  py  + yz 


d 


d d d 
X—  +y—  +z— 


,(28), 


dr~  dy  dz 


SO  that  ^/r  is  the  radial  component  of  the  displacement  at  any 

19—2 
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point,  and  dIdr  prefixed  to  any  function  of  x,  y,  z denotes  the 
rate  of  its  variation  per  unit  of  length  in  the  radial  direction. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  if  we  denote  by  jR  the  radial 
component  of  the  traction,  we  find,  from  (27)  and  (28), 


R 


+ = + (28'). 


(k)  To  reduce  these  expressions  to  surface  harmonics,  let  us 
consider  homogeneous  terms  of  degree  i of  the  complete  solution 
(14),  which  we  shall  denote*  by  a^,  y,-,  and  let  8j_j, 

denote  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  other  functions.  Thus 
we  have 


II 

M 

j^(m  - 7i)  8,_  jOJ  + n{i-\)ai  + n j 

II 

M 

{m  «)8,.,y  + »i(t  l)/3,  + m-^| 

II 

j^(m  - n)  + n [i  — \)  yi  + n 

(29). 


(1)  The  second  of  the  three  terms  of  order  i in  these  equa- 
tions, when  the  general  solution  of  § {d)  is  used,  become  at  the 
boundary  each  explicitly  the  sum  of  two  surface  harmonics  of 
orders  i and  i — 2 respectively.  To  bring  the  other  parts  of  the 
expressions  to  similar  forms,  it  is  convenient  that  we  should, 
first  express  in  terms  of  the  general  solution  (14)  of  § (d), 
by  selecting  the  terms  of  algebraic  degree  i.  Thus  we  have 


= Ui  - 


mr‘ 


#<-i 


(30), 


2 [(2^- 1)  ?^  + (^- 1)  m]  dx 
and  symmetrical  expressions  for  and  y^,  from  which  we  find 


+ PiV  + yi»  = ^ + v{y  + w^z  - 


(i  — l) 


■4 


2 [(2^  -l)n  + (i-  l)m]’ 

Hence,  by  the  proper  formulae  [see  (36)  below]  for  reduction  t;^ 
harmonics, 

'(2i  - 1)  [(i  — 1)  m - 2n\ 


til 

; Ld 


_ _ /(J 

2i+l(2 


[(2i-  l)n-¥{i—  l)m] 


^,„}...(31), 


^ The  suffixes  now  introduced  have  reference  solely  to  the  algebraic  degre  j; 
positive  or  negative,  of  the  functions,  whether  harmonic  or  not,  of  the  symboi  c ttej 
to  which  they  are  applied. 
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where 


Sts  “■’)  ^ d-  ‘)  *) 


d% 


dx  dy 

and  (as  before  assumed  in  § 12) 

_ dui  dVi  dWi 
dx^  dy^  dz  " 

Also,  by  (10)  of  § 736,  or  directly  from  (30)  by  differentiation, 
we  have 

nl2i-V)  , 


}...(32): 
(33). 


Component 
tractions  on 
any  spheri- 
, cal  surface 
concentric 
with  origin 


8.-.= 


(34). 


(2i—  \)n  + {i—\)m 
Substituting  these  expressions  for  a,.,  and  4+i  (29),  we 


find 
Fr  = 


Thus,  and  dealing  similarly  with  the  expressions  for  Gr  and  ffr^ 
we  have,  finally, 

Pr= 


l):r  , ^ 1)  2) m- (2^- 1) n] 

1 * (2i+ 1)  [(2i— 1)?^^-(^- l)m]  " ^ 

_ ^[2^(^-l)m-(2^-l)n1  ^ !L_  /35^ 

(2t  + 1)  [(2i- 1)  w + (i- l)m]  dx  2i+l  dx  pressed. 

This  is  reduced  to  the  required  harmonic  form  by  the  obviously 
proper  formula 

dx 


,(36). 


I dec  cf/OO 

!?r=nS  j.  (37), 

' dy  dx  21  + 1 dy  ] \ ^ ' 

fr =nS  |(i  - l)Wi  - 2{i  - _ _e. 


where  [as  above  (12)],  7)1/'^  = 

and  now,  further, 


dx 

m 


1 

^0m) 

2i+l 

dx  ] 

1 

2i  + l 

dy  1 

1 

2i  + 1 

dz  ) 

{2i-  l)n+  (^-l)  m 
(■i+  2)m  — (2i  — l)^^ 


.,.(38). 


(2^  + 1)  [(2^ 


(m)  To  express  the  surface  conditions  by  harmonic  equations  Prescribed 
' ' ^ ^ ^ surface  con- 

for  the  shell  bounded  by  the  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  r - a,  ditions  put 

^ ’ ’ into  har- 

r = a\  let  us  suppose  the  superficial  values  of  H to  be  monies, 

given  as  follows  : — 


when  r = a,  F=^A,,  G = ^B,,  H=%G, 

and  when  r-a\  F=  G = H = 2(7' 


,1 


.(39), 
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G'i  denote  surface  harmonics  of 


Equations  of 
equilibrium 
to  which  the 
surface 
tractions 
are  subject. 


Limitations 
imposed  on 
the  other- 
wise arbi- 
trary har- 
monic data 
of  surface 
tractions, 
for  their 
equilibrium. 


,T(a'‘C,-a'^0\)=^  (42). 


where  is  a homogeneous  function  of  it*,  z of  the  second 

degree.  For  [App.  B.  (a)]  rA^j  etc.,  are  linear  functions 

of  X,  2/,  z.  If  therefore  (A,  x),  (A,  y)...{B,  a;)... denote  nine 
constants,  we  have 

T (a^A^  - a'^A'j)  = (A,  x)x  + (A,  y)y-\-  (A,  z)  z, 

r (a^B,  - a'^B\)  = (B,  x)x+  (A,  y)y  + {B,  z)  z, 

r {a^G,  - a^G\)  = {G,  x) x+(G,y)y+  {G,  z)  z. 

Using  these  in  the  second  three  of  (40)  of  which,  as  remarked 
above,  all  terms  except  those  for  which  ^ = 1 disappear,  and  re- 
marking that  yz,  zx,  xy  are  harmonics,  and  therefore  (App,; 
B.  (16)]  / jyzd'u;  = 0,  f jzxd-uj  = 0,  f fxydzsr  = 0,  j; 

we  have  (G,  y)  f fy^dw  — (B,  z)  jjz^dm  = 0 : etc.  i 

From  these,  because  / / x^dm  = / jy^dw  = / fz^dzn, 
it  follows  that 

(G,  y)  = (B,  z),  (A,  z)  = (G,  x),  (A,  x)  = {A,  y\ 
which  prove  (42). 


To  apply  to  this  harmonic  development  the  conditions  § 734 
(2)  to  which  the  surface  traction  is  subject,  let  a^dw  and  a'^dw 
be  elements  of  the  outer  and  inner  spherical  surfaces  subtending 
at  the  centre  (§  468)  a common  infinitesimal  solid  angle  df-sr: 
and  let  jjdw  denote  integration  over  the  whole  spherical  surface  j 
of  unit  radius.  Equations  (2)  become 
//dra-S(a2Ai-a'2j'i)=0,  etc.;  ffdTa[y'L{d^Gi-a'^-C'>i-z'2.[d^Bi-a'‘^B\)\  = 0,  etc.  (40). 

Now  App.  B.  (16)  shows  that,  of  the  first  three  of  these,  all 
terms  except  the  first  (those  in  which  i = 0)  vanishes ; and  that 
of  the  second  three  all  the  terms  except  the  second  (those  for 
which  ^=1)  vanish  because  x,  y,  z are  harmonics  of  order  1. 
Thus  the  first  three  become 

jjdm  {oj^Aq  - a'^A'J,  etc. ; 

which,  as  A^,  A'^,  etc.,  are  constants,  require  simply  that 

a?A,  = a'‘A\,  d‘G,  = a'‘G\  (41). 

The  second  three  are  equivalent  to 


«« I s 
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(n)  The  terms  of  algebraic  degree  i,  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding expressions  (37)  for  Fr,  Gr^  Hr,  become,  at  either  of  the 
concentric  spherical  surfaces,  sums  of  surface  harmonics  of 
orders  i and  i - 2 when  i is  positive,  and  of  orders  —i—\  and 
— i - 3 when  i is  negative.  Hence,  selecting  all  the  terms  Surface 
which  lead  to  surface  harmonics  of  order  i,  and  equating  to  the  expressed^in 
proper  terms  of  the  data  (39),  we  have  equSionl 


^ + 2{«  + 


d\p_ 


E 


* dx  * ^ dx 


( 


dx 


(43) 


2i  + 1 \ dx 
_ (Ai  when  r=a  \ 

[A';whenr=a'  j 
and  symmetrical  equations  relative  to  y and 

(o)  These  equations  are  to  be  treated  precisely  on  the  same 
plan  as  formerly  were  (18).  Thus  after  finding  and  , 
we  perform  on  Wi  the  operations  of  (33),  and  on 

those  of  (32),  and  so  arrive  at  two  equations  Surface 

which  involve  as  unknown  quantities  only  xf/^  , xl/_i,  andgiven.-gene- 
. , . . , , . • o ~ 1 1 ral  solution 

taking  the  corresponding  expressions  tor  Ui_^,  ^nd  apply-  for  spherical 

shell; 


ing  (32)  to  V, 


,,  and  (33)  to  u_ 


we 

Thus 


similarly  obtain  two  equations  between  and  if/ 

we  have  in  all  four  simple  algebraic  equations  between  if/i_^, 
which  we  find  these  four  unknown  functions  : 
and  the  u,  v,  w functions  having  been  already  explicitly  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  them,  we  thus  have,  in  terms  of  the  data  of 
the  problem,  every  unknown  function  that  appears  in  (14)  its 
solution. 


(p)  The  case  of  the  solid  sphere  is  of  course  fallen  on  from  for  solid 
the  more  general  problem  of  the  shell,  by  putting  a'  ~ 0.  But 
if  we  begin  with  only  contemplating  it,  we  need  not  introduce 
any  solid  harmonics  of  negative  degree  (since  every  harmonic  of 
negative  degree  becomes  infinite  at  the  centre,  and  therefore  is 
inadmissible  in  the  expression  of  effects  produced  throughout  a 
solid  sphere  by  action  at  its  surface) ; and  (43),  and  all  the 
formulae  described  as  deducible  from  it,  become  much  shortened 
when  we  thus  confine  ourselves  to  this  case.  Thus,  instead  of 
(43),  we  now  have  simply 

when  r=a  ’ 
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Hence,  attending  [as  formerly  in  (/)]  to  the  property  of  a i| 
homogeneous  function  of  any  order  j,  that  is  indepen-  ; 
dent  of  y,  and  depends  only  on  the  ratios  xjr,  ylr,  zjr ; we  have 
for  all  values  of  a?,  y, 

no} 


A 

dx ' 


1 d(pi^ 
2i  + l dx 


From  this  and  the  symmetrical  equations  for  v and  w,  we  have  ‘ 
by  (33),  I 


and  by  (32) 


1 (d  (Ay)  d(By)  d{cy) 


dx  ^ dy  ^ dz 


}(46); 


('i-f-l)  (2i + 1)  ' 


[, 


dx  dy  dz 


}(«>■  9 


Eliminating,  by  this,  from  (45),  and  introducing  the  abbre- 
viated notation,  [(^6)  below],  we  find 


dx 


2i(2i+l)  dx 


and  (43)  gives 


[(i  - 1)  m 4-  (2^  - 1)  oi] 

[({-l)  + (2i+l)iB;\na^-'^  ^ [{2i^-^l)m-(2i-l)n]  na^- 
where 


and 


djAy)  d(Bf)  d(cy) 

dx  dy  dz 

fd(A,r~-^-^)  , d(B,r-^-^)  , d(0,r-^-^)] 


i+l 


t 


dx 


dy 


dz 


‘]  (18).  I 

i ...(49), 
(50). 


With  these  expressions  for  if/,  and  u.,  (14)  is  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

(q)  The  composition  and  character  of  this  solution  are  made 
manifest  by  writing  out  in  full  the  terms  in  it  which  depend  on 
harmonics  of  a single  order,  i,  in  the  surface  data.  Thus  if 
the  components  of  the  surface  traction  are  simply  A.,  B^,  (7^,  all 
the  ^ functions  except  and  all  the  functions  except 

vanish.  Hence  (48)  shows  that  all  the  u functions  except 
Uf_^  and  vanish  : and  for  these  it  gives 

#f-i 


Ui_2  = M^a 


dx 


4=.  * 2T(in)  §=■■]} . 


(51). 
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Using  this  in  (14)  and  for  and  if.  substituting  their  values  by 
(38),  we  have,  explicitly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  data,  and  the 
solid  harmonics  derived  from  the  data  according  to 

the  formulae  (50),  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  as  follows : — 


1 \ ^ 7n{a^-r^) 


r {i+2)m-{2i-l)n 
L(2i2+l)m-(2i-l)w  (2i+l)da3 


d^i 


2i{2i+l)  dx 


(52), 


with  symmetrical  expressions  for  (B  and  y. 

(r)  The  case  of  i=  \ is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  at  Case  of 
first  sight  to  make  the  second  part  of  the  expression  (52)  for  a ours°train.’ 
infinite  because  of  the  divisor  ^ — 1.  But  the  terms  within  the 
brackets  [ ] vanish  for  i = l,  owing  to  the  relations  (42)  proved 
above,  which,  for  the  solid  sphere,  become 


rA. 


dx  ’ ‘ dy  ’ dz 


(53), 

Indetermi- 
nate rota- 
tions with- 


denoting  any  homogeneous  function  of  aj,  ?/,  z of  the  second  out  strain, 
degree.  The  verification  of  this  presents  no  difficulty,  and  we  SSded  in 
leave  it  as  an  exercise  to  the  student.  The  true  interpretation  fuSoiTfo? 
of  the  appearing  thus  in  the  expressions  for  a,  y is  clearly  ment^  when 
that  they  are  indeterminate : and  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  we  see  merely^of^^^ 
by  remarking  that  an  infinitesimal  rotation  round  any  diameter 
without  strain  may  be  superimposed  on  any  solution  without 
violating  the  conditions  of  the  problem : in  other  words  (§§  89,  95), 


— (Ogy,  (OgO;  — tOjS:, 

may  be  added  to  the  expressions  for  a,  ^8,  y in  any  solution,  and 
the  result  will  still  be  a solution. 


But  though  a,  p,  y are  indeterminate,  (50)  gives  and  <^3 
determinately.  The  student  will  find  it  a good  and  simple 
exercise  to  verify  that  the  determination  of  and  cf>^  determines 
the  state  of  strain  [homogeneous  (§  155)  of  course  in  this  case] 
actually  produced  by  the  given  surface  traction. 

738.  A solid  is  said  (§  730)  to  experience  a plane  strain.  Plane  strain 
or  to  be  strained  in  two  dimensions,  when  it  is  strained  in  any 
manner  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  displacements  are  all 
in  a set  of  parallel  planes,  and  are  equal  and  parallel  for  all 
points  in  any  line  perpendicular  to  these  planes : and  any  one 
of  these  planes  may  be  called  the  plane  of  the  strain.  Thus, 
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in  plane  strain,  all  cylindrical  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  !l 
plane  of  the  strain  remain  cylindrical  surfaces  perpendicular  i| 
to  the  same  plane,  and  nowhere  experience  stretching  along  the 
generating  lines. 

The  condition  of  plane  strain  expressed  analytically,  if  we  take 
XOY  for  the  plane,  is  that  y must  vanish,  and  that  a and  /?  must 
be  functions  of  x and  y,  without  z.  Thus  we  see  that 

Only  two  independent  variables  enter  into  the  analytical  ex- 
pression of  plane  strain ; and  thus  this  case  presents  a class  of 
problems  of  peculiar  simplicity.  For  instance,  if  an  infinitely 
long  solid  or  hollow  circular  cylinder  is  the  “given  solid”  of 
§ 696,  and  if  the  bodily  force  (if  any)  and  the  surface  action  ? 
consist  of  forces  and  tractions  everywhere  perpendicular  to  its 
axis,  and  equal  and  parallel  at  all  points  of  any  line  parallel 
to  its  axis,  we  have,  whether  surface  displacement  or  surface 
traction  be  given,  problems  precisely  analogous  to  those  of 
§§  735,  736,  but  much  simpler,  and  obviously  of  very  great 
practical  importance  in  the  engineering  of  long  straight  tubes  ' 
under  strain. 

739.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  in  these  cylindrical 
problems,  instead  of  surface  harmonics  of  successive  orders 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  which  are  [App.  B.  (6)]  functions  of  spherical 
surface  co-ordinates  (as,  for  instance,  latitude  and  longitude  on 
a globe),  we  have  simple  harmonic  functions  (§§  54,  75)  of  the 
same  degrees,  of  the  angle  between  two  planes  through  the 
axis,  and  of  its  successive  multiples : and  instead  of  solid 
harmonic  functions  [App.  B.  (a)  and  (6)],  we  have  what  we 
may  call  plane  harmonic  functions,  being  the  algebraic  functions 
of  two  variables  {x,  y),  which  we  find  by  expanding  cosf^  and 
sin  id  in  powers  of  sines  or  cosines  of  6,  taking 


cos  9 


sj{x^  + ^") 


, and  sin  6 

¥ 


y 


VCas'  + r) 


and  multiplying  the  result  by  {x^  -f-  . 


A plane  harmonic  function  is  of  course  the  particular  case  of  a 
solid  harmonic  [App.  B.  (o^)  and  (&)]in  which  z does  not  appear; 
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that  is  to  say,  it  is  any  homogeneous  function,  F,  of  x and  ?/,  Plane 
, . , j.*  harmonic 

which  satishes  the  equation  functions 

defined. 


IT  TT 

dx^  ^ dy^ 


- 0,  or,  as  we  may  write  it  for  brevity,  F=  0. 


And,  as  we  have  seen  [§  707  (23)],  the  most  general  expression 
for  a plane  harmonic  of  degree  i (positive  or  negative,  integral 
or  fractional)  is 


^A{{x  + yvY  + (x- yvY)  - ^£v{{x  + yvf  -{x-  yvY) 
where  v stands  for  ^—1,  or  in  polar  co-ordinates 
(^  cos  iO  + B sin  id) 


(1). 


The  equations  of  internal  equilibrium  [§  698  (6)]  with  no  bodily 
force  (that  is,  X=  0 and  F=  0)  become,  for  the  case  of  plane  strain. 


/d'^a  d^a  \ d /da  d^\  _ 


/(PB  d’B\  d (da.  dB\ 
W df)^'^dy\dx  dij)  - 


The  plane  harmonic  solution  of  these,  found  by  precisely  the  Problem 
same  process  as  §§  735,  736  (a)...(e),  but  for  only  two  variables  undlrpitS? 

• . 1 i?  , 1 • strain  solved 

instead  oi  three,  is  in  terms  of 

plane  har- 


m 


u,- 


* — l)(2^^+m)  dx 

m 


where 


2{i-l)(2n+m)  dy 
_du^  dVi 
dx  dy 


.(3), 


and  denote  any  two  plane  harmonics  of  degree  i,  so  that 
is  a plane  harmonic  of  degree  ^-1.  Of  course  i maybe 
positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional. 

This  solution  may  be  reduced  to  polar  co-ordinates  with  advan- 
tage for  many  applications,  by  putting 

x = r cos  9,  y = r sin  6,  ] 

and  taking  u.  = r^  {A id  sin  i9)y  (4); 

V,.  = r*  {B^  cos  iO  +B\  sin  iO)  I 

which  give 

- 8,.,  = lAi-,  = + V?',)  cos  (i - 1)  d+(A\-B,)  sin  (i-l)e}..(5), 
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and  I 

a-2r'  j [(Ai+R'i)eos(i-2)0-i-(^'i-5i)sin(i-2)0]|  | I 

p=Iir^  [-(^i+-B'f)sin(i-2)^  + (^'i- A)cos(i-2)0]  j | i 

The  student  will  find  it  a good  exercise  to  work  out  in  full,  to  ■ 
explicit  expressions  for  the  displacement  of  any  point  of  the  solid,  i 
in  the  cylindrical  problems  corresponding  to  the  spherical  pro- 
blems of  § 735  (/),  and  of  §736  {h)...(r).  The  process  (1)  of  I 
the  latter  may  be  worked  through  in  the  symmetrical  algebraic  j 
form,  as  an  illustration  of  the  plan  we  have  followed  in  dealing  : 
with  spherical  harmonics ; but  the  result  corresponding  to  (37) 
of  § 737  may  be  obtained  more  readily,  and  in  a simpler  form, 
by  immediately  putting  (29)  of  § 737  into  polar  co-ordinates,  as  i 
(4),  (5),  (6)  of  § 739.  We  intend  to  use,  and  to  illustrate,  these 
solutions  under  “Properties  of  Matter.” 

740.  In  our  sections  on  hydrostatics,  the  problem  of  finding  • 
the  deformation  produced  in  a spheroid  of  incompressible  liquid 
by  a given  disturbing  force  will  be  solved ; and  then  we  shall 
consider  the  application  of  the  preceding  result  [§  736  (51)] 
for  an  elastic  solid  sphere  to  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  the  ' 
rigidity  of  the  earth.  This  proposed  application,  however, 
reminds  us  of  a general  remark  of  great  practical  importance,  ; 
with  which  we  shall  leave  elastic  solids  for  the  present.  : 
Considering  different  elastic  solids  of  similar  substance  and 
Small  similar  shapes,  we  see  that  if  by  forces  applied  to  them  in  any 

stronger  way  they  are  similarly  strained,  the  surface  tractions  in  or 

onesin^^^  across  similarly  situated  elements  of  surface,  whether  of  their 
to  boundaries  or  of  surfaces  imagined  as  cutting  through  their 

substances,  must  be  equal,  reckoned  as  usual  per  unit  of  area. 
Hence;  the  force  across,  or  in,  any  such  surface,  being  resolved  : 
into  components  parallel  to  any  directions ; the  whole  amounts  ^ 
of  each  such  component  for  similar  surfaces  of  the  different 
bodies  are  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimen-  \ 
sions.  Hence,  if  equilibrated  similarly  under  the  action  of ' 
gravity,  or  of  their  kinetic  reactions  (§  264)  against  equal 
accelerations  (§  28),  the  greater  body  would  be  more  strained 
than  the  less ; as  the  amounts  of  gravity  or  of  kinetic  reaction 
of  similar  portions  of  them  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  linear 
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dimensions.  Definitively,  the  strains  at  similarly  situated  small 
points  of  the  bodies  will  be  in  simple  proportion  to  their  linear  stronger 
dimensions,  and  the  displacements  will  be  as  the  squares  of  ones  in  ^ 
these  lines,  provided  that  there  is  no  strain  in  any  part  of  any  to  tSeir'^*^ 
of  them  too  great  to  allow  the  principle  of  superposition  to  hold 
with  sufficient  exactness,  and  that  no  part  is  turned  through 
more  than  a very  small  angle  relatively  to  any  other  part. 

To  illustrate  by  a single  example,  let  us  consider  a uniform  Example: 
long,  thin,  round  rod  held  horizontally  by  its  middle.  Let  its  rod  hefd 
substance  be  homogeneous,  of  density  p,  and  Young’s  modulus,  b.vits 
M;  and  let  its  length,  Z,  be  p times  its  diameter.  Then  (as 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a circular  area  of  radius  r round  a 
diameter  is  ^irr^)  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod  will  (§  715) 
be  \MiT(ll2py,  which  is  equal  to  Bjg  in  the  notation  of  § 610, 
as  B is  there  reckoned  in  kinetic  or  absolute  measure  (§  228) 
instead  of  the  gravitation  measure  in  which  we  now,  according 
to  engineers’  usage  (§  220),  reckon  M,  Also  w = p7r(^/2p)^,  and 
therefore,  for  § 617, 

qw  IMp 


This,  used  in  § 617  (10),  gives  us ; for  the  curvature  at  the 
middle  of  the  rod ; the  elongation  and  contraction  where 
greatest,  that  is,  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  normal 
section  through  the  middle  point;  and  the  droop  of  the  ends ; 
the  following  expressions, 


. ph. 

M ’ M’ 


and 


i£p 

m 


Thus,  for  a rod  whose  length  is  200  times  its  diameter,  if  its 
substance  be  iron  or  steel,  for  which  p — 7‘75,  and  M=  194  x 10^ 
grammes  per  square  centimetre,  the  maximum  elongation  and 
contraction  (being  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  middle  section 
where  it  is  held)  are  each  equal  to  ‘Sx  10"®  x I,  and  the  droop  of 
its  ends  to  2 x 10"®  x Thus  a steel  or  iron  wire,  ten  centi-  stiffness  of 
metres  long,  and  half  a millimetre  in  diameter,  held  hori-  steefrods  of 
zontally  by  its  middle,  would  experience  only  *000008  as  dimensions 
maximum  elongation  and  contraction,  and  only  *002  of  a 
centimetre  of  droop  in  its  ends : a round  steel  rod,  of  half  a 
centimetre  diameter,  and  one  metre  long,  would  experience 
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*00008  as  maximum  elongation  and  contraction,  and  *2  of  a (j 
centimetre  of  droop:  a round  steel  rod,  of  ten  centimetres 
diameter,  and  twenty  metres  long,  need  not  be  of  remarkable 
temper  (see  Vol.  II.,  Properties  of  Matter)  to  bear  being  held  by 
the  middle  without  taking  a very  sensible  permanent  set : and 
it  is  probable  that  any  temper  of  steel  or  iron  except  the  softest 
is  strong  enough  in  a round  shaft  forty  metres  long,  if  only  twenty 
centimetres  in  diameter,  to  allow  it  to  be  held  by  its  middle,  i 
drooping  as  it  would  to  the  extent  of  320  centimetres  at  its 
ends,  without  either  bending  it  beyond  elasticity ; or  breaking  it, 
(See  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Article  “Elasticity,”  § 22.) 

741.  In  passing  from  the  dynamics  of  perfectly  elastic  solids 
to  abstract  hydrodynamics,  or  the  dynamics  of  perfect  fluids,: 
it  is  convenient  and  instructive  to  anticipate  slightly  some  of  i 
the  views  as  to  intermediate  properties  observed  in  real  solids  I 
and  fluids,  which,  according  to  the  general  plan  proposed 
(§  449)  for  our  work,  will  be  examined  with  more  detail  under;  i 
Properties  of  Matter.  | 

By  induction  from  a great  variety  of  observed  phenomena, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  no  change  of  volume  or  of  i 
shape  can  be  produced  in  any  kind  of  matter  without  dis-  ' 
sipation  of  energy  (§  275);  so  that  if  in  any  case  there  is  a ! 
return  to  the  primitive  configuration,  some  amount  (however; 
small)  of  work  is  always  required  to  compensate  the  energy 
dissipated  away,  and  restore  the  body  to  the  same  physical 
and  the  same  palpably  kinetic  condition  as  that  in  which  it  : 
was  given.  We  have  seen  (§  672),  by  anticipating  something 
of  thermodynamic  principles,  how  such  dissipation  is  inevitable  i 
even  in  dealing  with  the  absolutely  perfect  elasticity  of  volume  ' 
presented  by  every  fluid,  and  possibly  by  some  solids,  as,  fo] 
instance,  homogeneous  crystals.  But  in  metals,  glass,  porcelain 
natural  stones,  wood,  india-rubber,  homogeneous  jelly,  sill 
fibre,  ivory,  etc.,  a distinct  frictional  resistance*  against  every 
change  of  shape  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  Vol.  ii.,  under  Pro 
perties  of  Matter,  demonstrated  by  many  experiments,  and  ii 
found  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the  change  o ‘ 

■*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  1865,  “ On  the  Viscosity  ami 
Elasticity  of  Metals”  (W.  Thomson). 
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shape  is  made.  A very  remarkable  and  obvious  proof  of 
frictional  resistance  to  change  of  shape  in  ordinary  solids 
is  afforded  by  the  gradual,  more  or  less  rapid,  subsidence  of 
vibrations  of  elastic  solids;  marvellously  rapid  in  india-rubber, 
and  even  in  homogeneous  jelly;  less  rapid  in  glass  and  metal 
springs,  but  still  demonstrably  much  more  rapid  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  molecular 
friction  in  elastic  solids  may  be  properly  called  viscosity  of 
solids,  because,  as  being  an  internal  resistance  to  change  of 
shape  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  it  must  be 
classed  with  fluid  molecular  friction,  which  by  general  con- 
I sent  is  called  viscosity  of  fluids.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
feel  bound  to  remark  that  the  word  viscosity,  as  used  hitherto 
(by  the  best  writers,  when  solids  or  heterogeneous  semisolid- 
semifluid  masses  are  referred  to,  has  not  been  distinctly  applied 
to  molecular  friction,  especially  not  to  the  molecular  friction  of 
a highly  elastic  solid  within  its  limits  of  high  elasticity,  but 
has  rather  been  employed  to  designate  a property  of  slow,  con- 
tinual yielding  through  very  great,  or  altogether  unlimited, 
,||[  extent  of  change  of  shape,  under  the  action  of  continued  stress. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Forbes,  for  instance,  has  used  the  word 
in  stating  that  “ Viscous  Theory  of  Glacial  Motion”  which  he 
demonstrated  by  his  grand  observations  on  glaciers.  As,  how- 
ever, he,  and  many  other  writers  after  him,  have  used  the  words 
plasticity  and  plastic,  both  with  reference  to  homogeneous 
solids  (such  as  wax  or  pitch,  even  though  also  brittle;  soft 
I metals;  etc.),  and  to  heterogeneous  semisolid-semifluid  masses 
II  ' (as  mud,  moist  earth,  mortar,  glacial  ice,  etc.),  to  designate  the 
property*,  common  to  all  those  cases,  of  experiencing  under 
1 1 continued  stress  either  quite  continued  and  unlimited  change 
[j^ji|of  shape,  or  gradually  very  great  change  at  a diminishing 

si  i 

* Some  confusion  of  ideas  might  have  been  avoided  on  the  part  of  writers  who 
VSIJ  have  professedly  objected  to  Forbes’  theory  while  really  objecting  only  (and  we 
, believe  groundlessly)  to  his  usage  of  the  word  viscosity,  if  they  had  paused  to  con- 
physical  explanation  can  hold  for  those  several  cases ; and  that 
Forbes’ theory  is  merely  the  proof  by  observation  that  glaciers  have  the  property 
^ ^ I which  mud  (heterogeneous),  mortar  (heterogeneous),  pitch  (liomogeneous),  water 
j0  ! (homogeneous),  all  have  of  changing  shape  indefinitely  and  continuously  under 
' the  action  of  continued  stress. 
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(asymptotic)  rate  through  infinite  time ; and  as  the  use  of  the  i 
term  plasticity  implies  no  more  than  does  viscosity  any  physical 
theory  or  explanation  of  the  property,  the  word  viscosity  is 
without  inconvenience  left  available  for  the  definition  we  have 
given  of  it  above. 

742.  A perfect  fluids  or  (as  we  shall  call  it)  a fluid,  is  an  i; 
unrealizable  conception,  like  a rigid,  or  a smooth,  body:  it  is 
defined  as  a body  incapable  of  resisting  a change  of  shape  : and 
therefore  incapable  of  experiencing  distorting  or  tangential  i 
stress  (§  669).  Hence  its  pressure  on  any  surface,  whether  ii 
of  a solid  or  of  a contiguous  portion  of  the  fluid,  is  at  every  ; 
point  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  In  equilibrium,  all  common 
liquids  and  gaseous  fluids  fulfil  the  definition.  But  there  is : 
finite  resistance,  of  the  nature  of  friction,  opposing  change  of 
shape  at  a finite  rate ; and  therefore,  while  a fluid  is  changing ' 
shape,  it  exerts  tangential  force  on  every  surface  other  than: 
normal  planes  of  the  stress  (§  664)  required  to  keep  this  change 
of  shape  going  on.  Hence;  although  the  hydrostatical  results,! 
to  which  we  immediately  proceed,  are  verified  in  practice ; in 
treating  of  hydrokinetics,  in  a subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  be! 
obliged  to  introduce  the  consideration  of  fluid  friction,  except 
in  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  its: 
effects  insensible. 

743.  With  reference  to  a fluid  the  pressure  at  any  point  in 
any  direction  is  an  expression  used  to  denote  the  average  pres- 
sure per  unit  of  area  on  a plane  surface  imagined  as  containing: 
the  point,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  question,  when 
the  area  of  that  surface  is  indefinitely  diminished. 

744.  At  any  point  in  a fluid  at  rest  the  pressure  is  the 
same  in  all  directions:  and,  if  no  external  forces  act,  the. 
pressure  is  the  same  at  every  point.  For  the  proof  of  these 
and  most  of  the  following  propositions,  we  imagine,  according 
to  § 564,  a definite  portion  of  the  fluid  to  become  solid,  withoul 
changing  its  mass,  form,  or  dimensions. 

Suppose  the  fluid  to  be  contained  in  a closed  vessel,  th(! 
pressure  within  depending  on  the  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  th( 
vessel,  and  not  on  any  external  force  such  as  gravity. 
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745.  The  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures  on  the  elements  Tiuki  pres- 
of  any  portion  of  a spherical  surface  must,  like  each  of  its  equlun  aii 

directions. 

components,  pass  through  the  centre  oi  the  sphere.  Hence, 
if  we  suppose  (§  564)  a portion  of  the  fluid  in  the  form  of 
a plano-convex  lens  to  be  solidified,  the  resultant  pressure  on 
the  plane  side  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  and, 
therefore,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  must  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  circular  area.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  plane  in  the  fluid. 

Hence,  by  § 562,  the  resultant  pressure  on  any  plane  surface 
passes  through  its  centre  of  inertia. 

Next,  imagine  a triangular  prism  of  the  fluid,  which  ends 
perpendicular  to  its  faces,  to  be  solidified.  The  resultant 
pressures  on  its  ends  act  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  their  areas,  and  are  equal  (§  552)  since  the  re- 
sultant pressures  on  the  sides  are  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  this  line.  Hence  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  parallel 
planes. 

But  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the  three  faces,  and  the  resultant 
pressures  applied  there,  lie  in  a triangular  section  parallel  to 
Ithe  ends.  The  pressures  act  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
I of  this  triangle,  and  perpendicularly  to  them,  so  that  their 
directions  meet  in  a point.  And,  as  they  are  in  equilibrium, 
they  must  be,  by  § 559,  e,  proportional  to  the  respective  sides  of 
the  triangle;  that  is,  to  the  breadths,  or  areas,  of  the  faces  of 
I the  prism.  Thus  the  resultant  pressures  on  the  faces  must  be 
proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  faces,  and  therefore  the  pressure 
is  equal  in  any  two  planes  which  meet. 

Collecting  our  results,  we  see  that  the  pressure  is  the  same 
J!  at  all  points,  and  in  all  directions,  throughout  the  fluid  mass. 


746.  One  immediate  application  of  this  result  gives  us  a Application 
iiB|^  I simple  though  indirect  proof  of  the  second  theorem  in  § 559,  e, 
ififor  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  polyhedron  to  be  a solidified 
portion  of  a mass  of  fluid  in  equilibrium  under  pressures  only, 
il  jThe  resultant  pressure  on  each  side  will  then  be  proportional 
lido  its  area,  and,  by  § 562,  will  act  at  its  centre  of  inertia;  which, 

I dll  this  case,  is  the  Centre  of  Pressure. 

VOL.  II.  20 
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Application  747.  Another  proof  of  the  equality  of  pressure  throughout  ||j 
cipieof^^”  a mass  of  fluid,  uninfluenced  by  other  external  force  than  the;( 
energy.  pressure  of  the  containing  vessel,  is  easily  furnished  by  the  j 
energy  criterion  of  equilibrium,  § 289;  but,  to  avoid  complica-  j. 
Proof  by  tion,  we  will  consider  the  fluid  to  be  incompressible.  Suppose  ji 
theTguaiity  a number  of  pistons  fitted  into  cylinders  inserted  in  the  sides  I- 
pressure  of'the  closed  vessel  containing  the  fluid.  Then,  if  A be  the  j 
directions,  area  of  One  of  these  pistons,  p the  average  pressure  on  it,  x the ' i 
distance  through  which  it  is  pressed,  in  or  out;  the  energy; i- 
criterion  is  that  no  work  shall  be  done  on  the  whole,  i.e.  that 

+ ApA  +...=  2 {Apx)  =0,  : 

as  much  work  being  restored  by  the  pistons  which  are  forced i;^: 
out,  as  is  done  by  those  forced  in.  Also,  since  the  fluid  is  in-  V 
compressible,  it  must  have  gained  as  much  space  by  forcing'  : | 
out  some  of  the  pistons  as  it  lost  by  the  intrusion  of  the  others.-  ij. 
This  gives  g 

The  last  is  the  only  condition  to  which  etc.,  in  the  first  \i 

equation,  are  subject;  and  therefore  the  first  can  only  be 
satisfied  if 

Pi=i^2  = P3  = etc., 

that  is,  if  the  pressure  be  the  same  on  each  piston.  Upon  thif!  j 
property  depends  the  action  of  Bramah’s  Hydrostatic  Press. 

If  the  fluid  be  compressible,  the  work  expended  in  compressing!  i 
it  from  volume  F to  F - S F,  at  mean  pressure  p,  is  p8  V. 

If  in  this  case  we  assume  the  pressure  to  be  the  same  through  f 
out,  we  obtain  a result  consistent  with  the  energy  criterion.  I 

The  work  done  on  the  fluid  is  2 (Apx),  that  is,  in  consequenc ! j| 
of  the  assumption,  p^  (Ax). 

But  this  is  equal  to  pS  F,  for,  evidently,  2 (Ax)  = 8 F. 

Fimd^pres-  748.  When  forces,  such  as  gravity,  act  from  external  matte: 
pending  on  upon  the  substance  of  the  fluid,  either  in  proportion  to  th' 

external  . . 

forces.  density  oi  its  own  substance  in  its  different  parts,  or  in  propoi  c 
tion  to  the  density  of  electricity,  or  of  magnetic  polarity,  or  c, 
any  other  conceivable  accidental  property  of  it,  the  pressure  wi  i 
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still  be  the  same  in  all  directions  at  any  one  point,  but  will  Fluid  pres- 
now vary  continuously  from  point  to  point.  For  the  preceding  pendfn^on 
demonstration  (§  745)  may  still  be  applied  by  simply  taking  forces, 
the  dimensions  of  the  prism  small  enough ; since  the  pressures 
are  as  the  squares  of  its  linear  dimensions,  and  the  effects  of 
the  applied  forces  such  as  gravity,  as  the  cubes. 


749.  When  forces  act  on  the  whole  fluid,  surfaces  of  equal  Surfaces  of 
pressure,  if  they  exist,  must  be  at  every  point  perpendicular  surearepL- 
to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force.  For,  any  prism  of  the  to  the^Sne^s 

i . . . of  force. 

fluid  SO  situated  that  the  whole  pressures  on  its  ends  are  equal 
i must  (§  552)  experience  from  the  applied  forces  no  component 
in  the  direction  of  its  length;  and,  therefore,  if  the  prism  be 
so  small  that  from  point  to  point  of  it  the  direction  of  the 
! resultant  of  the  applied  forces  does  not  vary  sensibly,  this 
'?  direction  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  prism, 
i From  this  it  follows  that  whatever  be  the  physical  origin,  and 
I the  law,  of  the  system  of  forces  acting  on  the  fluid,  and  whether 
it  be  conservative  or  non-conservative,  the  fluid  cannot  be  in 
I equilibrium  unless  the  lines  of  force  possess  the  geometrical 
^ I property  of  being  at  right  angles  to  a series  of  surfaces. 


ti 


sii 

d 
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750.  Again,  considering  two  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  in- 
finitely near  one  another,  let  the  fluid  between  them  be  divided 
into  columns  of  equal  transverse  section,  and  having  their 
lengths  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces.  The  difference  of  pres- 
sures on  the  two  ends  being  the  same  for  each  column,  the 
resultant  applied  forces  on  the  fluid  masses  composing  them 

must  be  equal.  Comparing  this  with  § 488,  we  see  that  if  the  of 
applied  forces  constitute  a conservative  system,  the  density  of 
matter,  or  electricity,  or  whatever  property  of  the  substance  poSlai 
they  depend  on,  must  be  equal  throughout  the  layer  under 
consideration.  This  is  the  celebrated  hydrostatic  proposition  geJvatfve?^ 
that  in  a fluid  at  rest,  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are  also  sm faces 
of  equal  density  and  of  equal  potential. 

751.  Hence,  when  gravity  is  the  only  external  force  con-  Gravity  the 
sidered,  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  equal  density  are  (when  naf  force, 
of  moderate  extent)  horizontal  planes.  On  this  depends  the 

action  of  levels,  syphons,  barometers,  etc.;  also  the  separation 


20-2 
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of  liquids  of  different  densities  (which  do  not  mix  or  combine  ! 
chemically)  into  horizontal  strata,  etc.  etc.  The  free  surface  of  i| 
a liquid  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  simply ; I 
and  therefore,  when  in  equilibrium,  must  be  a surface  of  equal  ^ 
pressure,  and  consequently  level.  In  extensive  sheets  of  water, ; 
such  as  the  American  lakes,  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure,  ;j 
even  in  moderately  calm  weather,  often  produce  considerable  ■ 
deviations  from  a truly  level  surface. 

i 

752.  The  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  per  unit  of  length  in  : 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  force,  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of. 
the  force  reckoned  per  unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid.  Let  F be  the 
resultant  force  per  unit  of  volume  in  one  of  the  columns  of  § 750; H 
p and  p the  pressures  at  the  ends  of  the  column,  I its  length, , | 
S its  section.  We  have,  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  column,  j 

{p'-p)8^8lF,  i 

Hence  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  per  unit  of  length  is  | , i 

If  the  applied  forces  belong  to  a conservative  system,  for<  ' 
which  V and  V'  are  the  values  of  the  potential  at  the  ends  of|  :i 
the  column,  we  have  (§  486)  , 

V'-V=:-lFp,  i 

where  p is  the  density  of  the  fluid.  This  gives  5 

p'-p=-pir'-v)  : 

or  dp  = — pdV. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  gravity  as  the  only  impressed  force  the'  j 
rate  of  increase  of  pressure  per  unit  of  depth  in  the  fluid  is  p\  ■ 
in  gravitation  measure  (usually  employed  in  hydrostatics).  In' 
kinetic  or  absolute  measure  (§  224)  it  is  gp.  ■ 

i 

If  the  fluid  be  a gas,  such  as  air,  and  be  kept  at  a constant  ; 
temperature,  we  have  p = cp^  where  c denotes  a constant,  th€j 
reciprocal  of  H,  the  ‘‘height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere,’|  i 
defined  (§753)  below.  Hence,  in  a calm  atmosphere  of  uniforiri 
temperature  we  have  dplp  = — cdV ] and  from  this,  by  integral 
tion,  p = PfF'^^  where  p^  is  the  pressure  at  any  particular  leve'  ( 
(the  sea-level,  for  instance)  where  we  choose  to  reckon  th<|  || 
potential  as  zero.  ! 
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When  the  differences  of  level  considered  are  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  earth’s  radius,  as  we  may  practically  regard 
them,  in  measuring  the  height  of  a mountain,  or  of  a balloon,  by 
the  barometer,  the  force  of  gravity  is  constant,  and  therefore 
differences  of  potential  (force  being  reckoned  in  units  of  weight) 
are  simply  equal  to  differences  of  level.  Hence  if  x denote 
height  of  the  level  of  pressure  p above  that  oi  p^y  we  have,  in 
the  preceding  formulse,  V=x,  and  therefore  p = That  is 

to  say — 


753.  If  the  air  be  at  a constant  temperature,  the  pressure 
diminishes  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  height  increases 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Halley. 
Without  formal  mathematics  we  see  the  truth  of  it  by  remark- 
ing that  differences  of  pressure  are  (§  752)  equal  to  differences 
of  level  multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  fluid,  or  by  the  proper 
mean  density  when  the  density  differs  sensibly  between  the  two 
stations.  But  the  density,  when  the  temperature  is  constant, 
varies  in  simple  proportion  to  the  pressure,  according  to  Boyle’s 
and  Mariotte’s  law.  Hence  differences  of  pressure  between  pairs 
of  stations  differing  equally  in  level  are  proportional  to  the  proper 
I mean  values  of  the  whole  pressure,  which  is  the  well-known 
i;  compound  interest  law.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  pressure 
I per  unit  of  length  upwards  in  proportion  to  the  whole  pressure 
at  any  point,  is  of  course  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  height 
above  that  point  that  the  atmosphere  must  have,  if  of  constant 
density,  to  give  that  pressure  by  its  weight.  The  height  thus 
llij  I defined  is  commonly  called  ‘‘the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere,”  a very  convenient  conventional  expression.  It 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  unit 
! mass  of  the  gas  at  any  pressure  into  the  value  of  that  pressure 
’ reckoned  per  unit  of  area,  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  unit  of 
; mass.  If  we  denote  it  by  H,  the  exponential  expression  of  the 
law  isp  which  agrees  with  the  final  formula  of  § 752. 

I The  value  of  H for  dry  atmospheric  air,  at  the  freezing 
i temperature,  according  to  Regnault,  is,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
leie:  ii  799,020  centimetres,  or  26,215  feet.  Being  inversely  as  the  force 
itli  jof  gravity  in  different  latitudes  (§  222),  it  is  798,533  centimetres, 
or  26,199  feet,  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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Let  X,  Y,  Z be  the  components,  parallel  to  three  rectangular  |] 
axes,  of  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid  at  (cc,  ?/,  ;s),  reckoned  per 
unit  of  its  mass.  Then,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  of  pressures 
on  the  two  faces  8^82;  of  a rectangular  parallelepiped  of  the  fluid 


IS 


%y%z  ^ 8aj,  the  equilibrii 


rium  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid,  regarded 
for  a moment  (§  564)  as  rigid,  requires  that 


dp 


SySz  X Sx  —XpSxSySz  = 0. 


have 


dx 


dp 


(1). 


From  this  and  the  symmetrical  equations  relative  to  y and  we  | 

dy 

which  are  the  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  equi-| 
librium  of  any  fluid  mass. 

From  these  we  have 


dp  = ^dx  -h^dy  + ^d^  = p {Xdx  + Tdy  + Zdz) (2). 


This  shows  that  the  expression  Xdx  + Ydy  + Zdz  must  be  thef 
complete  diflerential  of  a function  of  three  independent  variables, 
or  capable  of  being  made  so  by  a factor;  that  is  to  say,  that  aj 
series  of  surfaces  exists  which  cuts  the  lines  of  force  at  right] 
angles ; a conclusion  also  proved  above  (§  7 49). 

When  the  forces  belong  to  a conservative  system  no  factor  isj 
required  to  make  the  complete  diflerential ; and  we  have 

Xdx  + Ydy  + Zdz  = — dV 

if  V denote  (§  485)  their  potential  at  {x,  y,  z) : so  that  (2)  be-J 
comes  dp  = - pdV (3). 

This  shows  that  p is  constant  over  equipotential  surfaces  (or  is  a] 
function  of  V);  and  it  gives 


dV 


■w, 


showing  that  p also  is  a function  of  V ; conclusions  of  which  w(, 
have  had  a more  elementary  proof  in  § 752.  As  (4)  is  an 
analytical  expression  equivalent  to  the  three  equations  (1),  fo]| 
the  case  of  a conservative  system  of  forces,  we  conclude  that 


754:.  It  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  equilibriuii; 
of  an  incompressible  fluid  completely  filling  a rigid  closee 
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vessel,  and  influenced  only  by  a conservative  system  of  forces,  fluid  com- 
that  its  density  be  uniform  over  every  equipotential  surface,  frlg^Sosed 

• • V6SSg1* 

that  is  to  say,  every  surface  cutting  the  lines  of  force  at  right 
angles.  If,  however,  the  boundary,  or  any  part  of  the  boun- 
dary, of  the  fluid  mass  considered,  be  not  rigid ; whether  it  be 
of  flexible  solid  matter  (as  a membrane,  or  a thin  sheet  of 
jelastic  solid),  or  whether  it  be  a mere  geometrical  boundary,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  there  is  another  fluid,  or  nothing  [a 
case  which,  without  believing  in  vacuum  as  a reality,  we  may 
« admit  in  abstract  dynamics  (§  438)],  a farther  condition  is 
necessary  to  secure  that  the  pressure  from  without  shall  fulfil 
(4)  at  every  point  of  the  boundary.  In  the  case  of  a bounding 
membrane,  this  condition  must  be  fulfilled  either  through 
pressure  artificially  applied  from  without,  or  through  the  in- 
terior elastic  forces  of  the  matter  of  the  membrane.  In  the 
case  of  another  fluid  of  different  density  touching  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary,  all  round  or  over  some  part  of  it, 
with  no  separating  membrane,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
a heterogeneous  fluid  is  to  be  fulfilled  relatively  to  the  whole 
fluid  mass  made  up  of  the  two ; which  shows  that  at  the  boun- 
i dary  the  pressure  must  be  constant  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
fluid  on  the  other  side.  Thus  water,  oil,  mercury,  or  any  other  Free  surface 
liquid,  in  an  open  vessel,  with  its  free  surface  exposed  to  the  vessel  is 


I air,  requires  for  equilibrium  simply  that  this  surface  be  level. 


isi 


755.  Recurring  to  the  consideration  of  a finite  mass  of  fluid  Fluid,  in 
completely  filling  a rigid  closed  vessel,  and  supposing  that,  if  vessel, 

1 the  potential  of  the  force-system  (as  in  the  case  referred  conserva- 

j . . • . tive  system 

[to  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  § 758)  be  a cyclic*  func-  offerees. 


; * We  here  introduce  term  “cyclic  function’'  to  designate  a function  of 

! more  than  one  variable  which  experiences  a constant  addition  to  its  value 
every  time  the  variables  are  made  to  vary  continuously  from  a given  set  of 
^ ■ values  through  some  cycle  of  values  back  to  the  same  primitive  set  of  values. 

, jj’i  Examples  (1)  tan~i  (y/x).  This  is  the  potential  of  the  conservative  system 
1 1 , referred  to  in  the  first  clause  of  the  third  sentence  of  § 758. 

[ (2)  f{x^  + y^)tsLn~'^(yjx).  This  expresses  the  fluid  pressure  in  the  case 

' : of  hydrostatic  example  described  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  § 758. 

im  i (3)  The  apparent  area  of  a closed  curve  (plane  or  not  plane)  as  seen 
Jij  from  any  point  {x,  y,  z). 
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tioD,  the  enclosure  containing  the  liquid  is  singly-continuous,  ||r< 
we  see,  from  what  precedes,  that,  if  homogeneous  and  incom- 
pressible,  the  fluid  cannot  be  disturbed  from  equilibrium  by 
any  conservative  system  of  forces;  but  we  do  not  require  the! 
analytical  investigation  to  prove  this,  as  we  should  have  “ the ! 
perpetual  motion”  if  it  were  denied,  which  would  violate  the! 
hypothesis  that  the  system  of  forces  is  conservative.  Ou  thei 
other  hand,  a non-conservative  system  of  forces  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  equilibrate  a fluid  which  is  either  uniform 
in  density  throughout,  or  of  homogeneous  substance,  rendered,! 
heterogeneous  in  density  only  through  difference  of  pressure., 
But  if  the  forces,  though  not  conservative,  be  such  that  through, 
every  point  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid  a surface  can  bej 
drawn  which  shall  cut  at  right  angles  all  the  lines  of  force  it' 
meets,  a heterogeneous  fluid  will  rest  in  equilibrium  under; 
their  influence,  provided  (§  750)  its  density,  from  point  to  point 
of  every  one  of  these  orthogonal  surfaces,  varies  inversely  as  the 
product  of  the  resultant  force  into  the  thickness  of  the  infi- 
nitely thin  layer  of  space  between  that  surface  and  another  ol 
the  orthogonal  surfaces  infinitely  near  it  on  either  side.  (Com-i  i 
pare  § 488.) 


The  same  conclusion  is  proved  as  a matter  of  course  from  (1}' 

since  that  equation  is  merely  the  analytical  expression  that  thti  I 

force  at  every  point  (x,  y,  z)  is  along  the  normal  to  that  surface  i 

of  the  series  given  by  diflerent  values  of  (7  in  whicl  l 

Fluid  under  passes  through  {x^  y,  z) ; and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  resultan  j ; 

any  system  r • 

offerees.  lorce  is  . 

I(<¥^df  d^  , 

V \dx’‘  d/  dz’J 

^ i • 

of  which  the  numerator  is  equal  to  8(7/t,  if  t be  the  thickness  a(M  j 
{x,  y,  z)  of  the  shell  of  space  between  two  surfaces  p = G am  . 
p = (7  + SC',  infinitely  near  one  another  on  two  sides  of  (cc,  y,  z),  - 


(4)  Functions  of  any  number  of  variables  invented  by  suggestiof  ' a 
from  (2).  I 

The  designation  “many- valued  function”  which  has  hitherto  been  applie' 
to  such  functions  is  not  satisfactory,  if  only  because  it  is  also  applicable  ti 
functions  of  roots  of  algebraic  or  transcendental  equations,  [ L ' 
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The  analytical  expression  of  the  condition  which  X.  Y,  Z must  Fluid  under 

^ ^ systciu 

fulfil  in  order  that  (1)  may  be  possible  is  found  thus;  offerees. 


since 


we  have 


d dp 
dz  dy 


etc., 


d dp 
dy  dz  ’ 

l(p^) 


,(5). 


Performing  the  differentiations,  and  multiplying  the  first  of  the 
resulting  equations  by  X,  the  second  by  P,  and  the  third  by 
we  have 

^(dZ  dY\  ^ (dX  dZ\  ^ dX\ 

^ ^ ^ -(s)' 

which  is  merely  the  well-known  condition  that  Xdx-\-  Ydy-\-Zdz 
may  be  capable  of  being  rendered  by  a factor  the  complete  dif- 
ferential of  a function  of  three  independent  variables. 

Or  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  (5)  by  dpjdx^  the  second  by  dpldy, 
and  the  third  by  dpjdz^  and  add,  we  have 


(dZ 

dY\ 

.dp , 

/dX 

dZ\ 

dp. 

(dY 

dX\ 

\dy 

dz  ) 

dy^ 

dz 

dx) 

\dx 

dy) 

= 0 


.(7). 


tional  to 


This  shows  that  the  line  whose  direction-cosines  are  propor- 
^ _dT  dX  _dZ  d^  _dX 
dy  dz  ^ dz  dx^  dx  dy 

is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  equal  density  through  (cc,  ?/,  z)\ 
and  (6)  shows  that  the  same  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  resultant 
force.  It  is  therefore  tangential  both  to  the  surface  of  equal 
density  and  to  that  of  equal  pressure,  and  therefore  to  their 
curve  of  intersection.  The  differential  equations  of  this  curve 
are  therefore 

dx  dy  dz 


d^ 

dy 


dX 

~di 


dX 

dz 


dX 

dx 


dJ 

dx 


dX 

dy 


(8). 


756.  If  we  imagine  all  the  fluid  to  become  rigid  except  an  Equilibrium 
infinitely  thin  closed  tubular  portion  lying  in  a surface  of  equal 
density,  and  if  the  fluid  in  this  tubular  circuit  be  moved  through 
any  space  along  the  tube  and  left  at  rest,  it  will  remain  in 
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Equilibrium  equilibrium  in  the  new  position,  all  positions  of  it  in  the  tube  | 
being  indifferent  because  of  its  homogeneousness.  Hence  the  i 
work  (positive  or  negative)  done  by  the  force  (X,  F,  Z)  on  any  j 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  any  displacement  along  the  tube  is  ! 
balanced  by  the  work  (negative  or  positive)  done  on  the  j 
remainder  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube.  Hence  a single  particle,  |j 
acted  on  always  by  the  resultant  of  X,  F,  Z,  and  kept  moving  | 
round  the  circuit,  that  is  to  say  moving  along  any  closed  curve  j 
on  a surface  of  equal  density,  has,  at  the  end  of  one  complete  j 
circuit,  done  just  as  much  work  against  that  resultant  force  i:  J 

in  some  parts  of  its  course,  as  the  resultant  force  does  on  it  in  it  ; 

the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  i \ 

An  interesting  application  of  (j)  § 190  may  be  made  to  prove  i 
this  result  analytically.  Thus,  if  we  take  for  a,  y our  present  j i 
force-components  X,  Y,  Z and  for  the  surface  there  referred  i 
to,  a surface  of  equal  density  in  our  heterogeneous  fluid ; the i 
expression  | 


dY\ 

fdX 

dZ\ 

dY 

\Ty- 

■ dz) 

dx  ) 

1 + n -z — 
dx 

■ dyJl 

vanishes  because  of  (7),  and  we  conclude  that 
j {Xdx  + Ydy  + Zd%)  = 0, 

for  any  closed  circuit  on  a surface  of  equal  density. 


Ideal  757^  The  following  ideal  example,  and  its  realization  in  aji 

example  of  ® ^ _ f 

mider^non?  Subsequent  section  (§  759),  show  a curiously  interesting  practical 
tfvTforces.  application  of  the  theory  of  fluid  equilibrium  under  extraordi- 


nary circumstances,  generally  regarded  as  a merely  abstract 
analytical  theory,  practically  useless  and  quite  unnatural,  “ be- 1 1 
cause  forces  in  nature  follow  the  conservative  law.”  I 


758.  Let  the  lines  of  force  be  circles,  with  their  centres  all|  j 
in  one  line,  and  their  planes  perpendicular  to  it.  They  are  cut  j ) •: 
at  right  angles  by  planes  through  this  axis;  and  therefore  a)  i 
fluid  may  be  in  equilibrium  under  such  a system  of  forces.!  \ 
The  system  will  not  be  conservative  if  the  intensity  of  thej 
force  be  according  to  any  other  law  than  inverse  proportionality! 
to  distance  from  this  axial  line;  and  the  fluid,  to  be  in  equili-| 
brium,  must  be  heterogeneous,  and  be  so  distributed  as  to  vary!  ; 
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in  density  from  point  to  point  of  every  plane  through  the  axis,  ideal 
inversely  as  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  from  the 
axis.  But  from  one  such  plane  to  another  it  may  be  either  conserva- 
uniform  in  density,  or  may  vary  arbitrarily.  To  particularize 
farther,  we  may  suppose  the  force  to  he  in  direct  simple  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  axis.  Then  the  fluid  will  be 
in  equilibrium  if  its  density  varies  from  point  to  point  of  every 
plane  through  the  axis,  inversely  as  the  square  of  that  distance. 

If  we  still  farther  particularize  by  making  the  force  uniform 
all  round  each  circular  line  of  force,  the  distribution  of  force 
becomes  precisely  that  of  the  kinetic  reactions  of  the  parts  of  a 
rigid  body  against  accelerated  rotation.  The  fluid  pressure  will 
(§  749)  be  equal  over  each  plane  through  the  axis.  And  in 
one  such  plane,  which  we  may  imagine  carried  round  the  axis 
in  the  direction  of  the  force,  the  fluid  pressure  will  increase  in 
simple  proportion  to  the  angle  at  a rate  per  unit  angle  (§  41) 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  density  at  unit  distance  into  the 
force  at  unit  distance.  Hence  it  must  be  remarked,  that  if  any 
closed  line  (or  circuit)  can  be  drawn  round  the  axis,  without 
leaving  the  fluid,  there  cannot  be  equilibrium  without  a firm 
partition  cutting  every  such  circuit,  and  maintaining  the  differ- 
ence of  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of 
it,  corresponding  to  the  angle  27r. 

Thus,  if  the  axis  pass  through  the 
fluid  in  any  part,  there  must  be  a 
partition  extending  from  this  part  of 
the  axis  continuously  to  the  outer 
bounding  surface  of  the  fluid.  Or 
if  the  bounding  surface  of  the  whole 

fluid  be  annular  (like  a hollow  anchor-ring,  or  of  any  irregular 
shape),  in  other  words,  if  the  fluid  fills  a tubular  circuit;  and 
the  axis  {A)  pass  through  the  aperture  of  the  ring  (without 
passing  into  the  fluid);  there  must  be  a firm  partition  {CD) 
extending  somewhere  continuously  across  the  channel,  or 
passage,  or  tube,  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  round  it; 
otherwise  there  could  not  be  equilibrium  with  the  supposed 
forces  in  action.  If  we  further  suppose  the  density  of  the  fluid 
to  be  uniform  round  each  of  the  circular  lines  of  force  in  the 


Ideal 

example  of 
equilibrium 
under  non- 
conserva- 
tive  forces. 


Actual  case. 


Actual  case 
of  fluid 
equilibrium 
under  non- 
conserva- 
tive forces. 
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system  we  have  so  far  considered  (so  that  the  density  shall  he 
equal  over  every  circular  cylinder  having  the  line  of  their  | 
centres  for  its  axis,  and  shall  vary  from  one  such  cylindrical  i 
surface  to  another,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  radii),  we  | 
may,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  impose  any  conserva- ; 
tive  system  of  force  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  that  is 
(§  488),  any  system  of  force  in  this  direction,  with  intensity  | 
varying  as  some  function  of  the  distance.  If  this  function  he 
the  simple  distance,  the  superimposed  system  of  force  agrees  1 
precisely  with  the  reactions  against  curvature,  that  is  to  say,  J 
the  centrifugal  forces,  of  the  parts  of  a rotating  rigid  body.  : 

759.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  if; 
a rigid  closed  box  he  completely  filled  with  incompressible! 
heterogeneous  fiuid,  of  density  varying  inversely  as  the  square! 
of  the  distance  from  a certain  line,  and  if  the  box  be  moveable 
round  this  line  as  a fixed  axis,  and  be  urged  in  any  way  by 
forces  applied  to  its  outside,  the  fluid  will  remain  in  equilibrium 
relatively  to  the  box ; that  is  to  say,  will  move  round  with  the] 
box  as  if  the  whole  were  one  rigid  body,  and  will  come  to  rest' 
with  the  box  if  the  box  be  brought  again  to  rest:  provided:^ 
always  the  preceding  condition  as  to  partitions  be  fulfilled  if 
the  axis  pass  through  the  fluid,  or  be  surrounded  by  continuous' 
lines  of  fluid.  For,  in  starting  from  rest,  if  the  fluid  moves, 
like  a rigid  solid,  we  have  reactions  against  acceleration,  tan- 
gential to  the  circles  of  motion,  and  equal  in  amount  to  wr 
per  unit  of  mass  of  the  fluid  at  distance  r from  the  axis,  &> 
being  the  rate  of  acceleration  (§  42)  of  the  angular  velocity;' 
and  (§  259)  we  have,  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  outwards,  reaction  against  curvature  of  path,  that  is  to 
say,  “centrifugal  force,”  equal  to  wV  per  unit  of  mass  of  the 
fluid.  Hence  the  equilibrium  which  we  have  demonstrated 
in  the  preceding  section,  for  the  fluid  supposed  at  rest,  and 
arbitrarily  influenced  by  two  systems  of  force  (the  circular 
non-conservative  and  the  radial  conservative  system)  agreeing,  i 
in  law  with  these  forces  of  kinetic  reaction,  proves  for  us  now'  ] 
the  D’Alembert  (§  264)  equilibrium  condition  for  the  motioni  •: 
of  the  whole  fluid  as  of  a rigid  body  experiencing  accelerated,  >: 
rotation ; that  is  to  say,  shows  that  this  kind  of  motion  fulfils  1 
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for  the  actual  circumstances  the  laws  of  motion,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  motion  actually  taken  by  the  fluid. 

760.  If  the  fluid  is  of  homogeneous  substance  and  uniform  Relation 
temperature  throughout,  but  compressible,  as  all  real  fluids  are,  density  and 
it  can  be  heterogeneous  in  density,  only  because  of  difference  applied 
of  pressure  in  different  parts ; the  surfaces  of  equal  density 
must  be  also  surfaces  of  equal  pressure ; and,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (§  753),  there  can  be  no  equilibrium  unless  the  system 
of  forces  be  conservative.  The  function  which  the  density  is 
of  the  pressure  must  be  supposed  known  (§  448),  as  it  depends 
on  physical  properties  of  the  fluid.  Compare  § 752. 

Let  p=f{p)  (9)- 

We  have,  by  § 753  (3),  integrated, 

fdp//{p)  = G-r (10), 

or,  if  F denote  such  a function,  that 

F{Sdplf{p)]=P (11), 

p = F{G-V), 

and,  by  (9),  p=^f{F{G-V)} (12). 

761.  In  § 746  we  considered  the  resultant  pressure  on  a Resultant 
■plane  surface,  when  the  pressure  is  uniform.  We  may  now  aSne area. 
I consider  briefly  the  resultant  pressure  on  a plane  area  when 

^ I the  pressure  varies  from  point  to  point,  confining  our  attention 
|to  a case  of  great  importance; — that  in  which  gravity  is  the 
ijonly  applied  force,  and  the  fluid  is  a nearly  incompressible 
liquid  such  as  water.  In  this  case  the  determination  of  the 
-position  of  the  Centre  of  Pressure  is  very  simple;  and  the 
whole  pressure  is  the  same  as  if  the  plane  area  were  turned 
I about  its  centre  of  inertia  into  a horizon  tal  position. 


The  pressure  at  any  point  at  a depth  in  the  liquid  may  be  Kinetic 
expressed  by  P = ^ ^ 

where  p is  the  (constant)  density  of  the  liquid,  and  p^  the  (atmo- 
spheric) pressure  at  the  free  surface,  reckoned  in  units  of  weight 
per  unit  of  area. 

Let  the  axis  of  x be  taken  as  the  intersection  of  the  plane 
of  the  immersed  plate  with  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
that  of  y perpendicular  to  it  and  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  Let 


1 
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a be  the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  vertical.  Let  also  A be 
the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  plate  considered,  and  x,  y,  the  co-  ii 
ordinates  of  its  centre  of  inertia. 

Then  the  whole  pressure  is  (| 

fjpdxdy  = JJ(p^  + py  cos  a)  dxdy  P 

= Ap^  + Apy  cos  a.  i 

The  moment  of  the  pressure  about  the  axis  of  cc  is  ' 

1 

/ jpydxdy  = Ap^y  + A¥p  cos  a, 

k being  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  plane  area  about  the  axis 
of  X. 

For  the  moment  about  y we  have 

/ jpxdxdy  = Ap^x  + p cos  a / jxydxdy. 

The  first  terms  of  these  three  expressions  merely  give  us  again^.i 
the  results  of  § 746 ; we  may  therefore  omit  them.  This  will  bej 
equivalent  to  introducing  a stratum  of  additional  liquid  above  the; 
free  surface  such  as  to  produce  an  equivalent  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  If  the  origin  be  now  shifted  to  the  upper  surface  of!  • 
this  stratum  we  have 

Pressure  = Apy  cos  a, 

Moment  about  Ox  = A¥p  cos  a, 

/.2 

Distance  of  centre  of  pressure  from  axis  oi  x~  ~ , 

But  if  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  plane  area  about  a!  i 
horizontal  axis  in  its  plane,  and  passing  through  its  centre  oJ 
inertia,  we  have,  by  § 283,  F = k^  + y^. 

Hence  the  distance,  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  of  tlu! 
centre  of  pressure  from  the  centre  of  inertia  is  k^jy;  and,  as  w( 
might  expect,  diminishes  as  the  plane  area  is  more  and  more 
submerged.  If  the  plane  area  be  turned  about  the  line  througl; 
its  centre  of  inertia  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  this  distance  varief 
as  the  cosine  of  its  inclination  to  the  vertical;  supposing,  o 
course,  that  by  the  rotation  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  plam 
area  is  submerged. 

762.  A body,  wholly  or  partially  immersed  in  any  fluicj 
influenced  by  gravity,  loses,  through  fluid  pressure,  in  apparen 
weight  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced 
For  if  the  body  were  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  fluic’  ! 
homogeneous  with  the  surrounding  fluid,  there  would  be  equii  ; 
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) i librium,  even  if  this  fluid  be  supposed  to  become  rigid.  And  Loss  of 
f ! the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressure  upon  it  is  therefore  a single  weight  by 

I - . . immersion 

! force  equal  to  its  weight,  and  in  the  vertical  line  through  its  in  a fluid. 

I centre  of  gravity.  But  the  fluid  pressure  on  the  originally 
i immersed  body  was  the  same  all  over  as  on  the  solidified  portion 
I of  fluid  by  which  for  a moment  we  have  imagined  it  replaced, 

{ and  therefore  must  have  the  same  resultant.  This  proposition 
[is  of  great  use  in  Hydrometry,  the  determination  of  specific 
gravity,  etc.  etc. 

Analytically,  the  following  demonstration  is  of  interest, 
especially  in  its  analogies  to  some  preceding  theorems,  and 
others  which  occur  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 

If  V be  the  potential  of  the  impressed  forces,  —dYldx  is  the 
force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x on  unit  of  matter  at  xyz,  and 
pdxdydz  is  the  mass  of  an  element  of  the  fluid,  and  therefore  the 
whole  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x on  a mass  of  fluid  substituted 
for  the  immersed  body,  is  represented  by  the  triple  integral 

- 0 dxdydz  taken  through  the  whole  space  enclosed  by  the 

surface.  But,  by  S 752, 

dp  dV 


dx  ^ dx 


III? 


an 


Hence  the  triple  integral  becomes 

dxdydz  = Jfpdydz 

extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

Let  dS  be  an  element  of  any  surface  at  x,  y,  z]  \ //.,  v the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  element;  p the  pressure  in 
the  fluid  in  contact  with  it.  The  whole  resolved  pressure  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  a;  is  = j j^pdS 

= SSpdydz, 

the  same  expression  as  above. 

The  couple  about  the  axis  of  z,  due  to  the  applied  forces  on 
any  fluid  mass,  is  (§  559)  %dm  {Xy  - Yx),  dm  representing  the 
mass  of  an  element  of  fluid. 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

-!jipdxdydz{,/J^  -rfy 
the  integral  being  taken  throughout  the  mass. 


dV\ 

dy)^ 
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This  is  evidently  equal  to 


= / jpydydz  - / jpxdzdx 

=SSp{^y-i^)dS, 

which  is  the  couple  due  to  surface-pressure  alone. 

763.  The  following  lemma,  while  in  itself  interesting,  is  of 
great  use  in  enabling  us  to  simplify  the  succeeding  investigations 
regarding  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies: — 

Let  a homogeneous  solid,  the  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of 
which  we  suppose  to  be  unity,  be  cut  by  a horizontal  plane  * 

in  XYX'Y'.  Let  0 be  the 


centre  of  inertia,  and  let  XX 
YY'  be  the  principal  axes,  of 
this  area. 

Let  there  be  a second  plane  |j 
section  of  the  solid,  through ; 
YY\  inclined  to  the  first  at  i| 
an  infinitely  small  angle. 


Then  (1)  the  volumes  of  the: 


two  wedges  cut  from  the  solid  by  these  sections  are  equal;! 
(2)  their  centres  of  inertia  lie  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
YY  \ and  (3)  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  each  of  these 
round  YY\  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  it  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  area,  multiplied  by  Q, 

Take  OX,  OF  as  axes,  and  let  0 be  the  angle  of  the  wedge :jj 
the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at  any  point  P {x^  y)  is  Ox,  and  thei: 
volume  of  a right  prismatic  portion  whose  base  is  the  elementary 
area  dxdy  at  P is  Oxdxdy.  Now  let  []  and  ()  be  employed  to 
distinguish  integrations  extended  over  the  portions  of  area  to" 
the  right  and  left  of  the  axis  of  y respectively,  while  integrals; 
over  the  whole  area  have  no  such  distinguishing  mark.  Let' 
a and  a be  these  areas,  v and  v'  the  volumes  of  the  wedges ;i ij  ^li 
(x,  y),  (x',  y)  the  co-ordinates  of  their  centres  of  inertia.  Then 
v = 0[ff xdxdy]  = axO 
- v'  = 0 (f  Jxdxdy)  = axO, 

whence  v - v' = Of  Jxdxdy  = 0 since  0 is  the  centre  of  inertia,  t# 
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763.] 


body. 


Hence  v-^v\  wliich  is  (1).  Lemma. 

Again,  taking  moments  about  XX', 

'^'9=0  [jjxydxdyl, 
and  — v'y'  = 0 {jj xydxdy). 

Hence  vy  — vy  = 6 j ^xydxdy. 

But  for  a principal  axis  (§  281)  '^xydm  vanislies.  Hence 
vy—vy—^,  whence,  since  v = v',  we  have  3/  = ^ , which  proves  (2). 

And  (3)  is  merely  a statement  in  words  of  the  obvious  equation 
[/Jx.  xOdxdy^  = ^ S^^dxdy\ 

764.  If  a positive  amount  of  work  is  required  to  produce  stability  of 
[any  possible  infinitely  small  displacement  of  a body  from  a pf  a floating 
[position  of  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  in  this  position  is 
stable  (§  291).  To  apply  this  test  to  the  case  of  a floating 
body,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  any  possible  infinitely  small 

isplacement  may  (§§  26,  95)  be  conveniently  regarded  as  com- 
ipounded  of  two  horizontal  displacements  in  lines  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  one  vertical  displacement,  and  three  rotations 
ound  rectangular  axes  through  any  chosen  point.  If  one  of 
these  axes  be  vertical,  then  three  of  the  component  displace- 
ments, viz.  the  two  horizontal  displacements  and  the  rotation 
about  the  vertical  axis,  require  no  work  (positive  or  negative), 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  equilibrium  is 
psentially  neutral.  But  so  far  as  the  other  three  modes  of 
displacement  are  concerned,  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable,  or 
may  be  unstable,  or  may  be  neutral,  according  to  the  fulfilment 
3f  conditions  which  we  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

765.  If,  first,  a simple  vertical  displacement,  downwards  Vertical  dis- 
let  us  suppose,  be  made,  the  work  is  done  against  an  increasing 
resultant  of  upward  fluid  pressure,  and  is  of  course  equal 

■:;o  the  mean  increase  of  this  force  multiplied  by  the  whole 
?pace.  If  this  space  be  denoted  by  z,  the  area  of  the  plane  of 
dotation  by  A,  and  the  weight  of  unit  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  lu, 
die  increased  bulk  of  immersion  is  clearly  Az,  and  therefore 
die  increase  of  the  resultant  of  fluid  pressure  is  luAz,  and  is 
n a line  vertically  upward  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  A. 
riic  mean  force  against  which  the  work  is  done  is  therefore 
\wAz,  this  is  a case  in  which  work  is  done  against  a force 
VOL.  II.  21 


lei'ti 


placements. 


; 


Work  done 
in  vertical 
displace- 
ment. 


Displace- 
ment by 
rotation 
about  an 
axis  in  the 
plane  of 
flotation. 
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increasing  from  zero  in  simple  proportion  to  the  space.  Hence 
the  work  done  is  \wAz^.  We  see,  therefore,  that  so  far  as 
vertical  displacements  alone  are  concerned,  the  equilibrium  is 
necessarily  stable,  unless  the  body  is  wholly  immersed,  when 
the  area  of  the  plane  of  flotation  vanishes,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  neutral. 

766.  The  lemma  of  § 763  suggests  that  we  should  take,  as 
the  two  horizontal  axes  of  rotation,  the  principal  axes  of  the 
plane  of  flotation.  Considering  then  rotation  through  an  in- 
finitely small  angle  6 round  one  of  these,  let  G and  E be  the 


displaced  centres  of  gravity  of  the  solid,  and  of  the  portio] 
of  its  volume  which  was  immersed  when  it  was  floating  i 
equilibrium,  and  G',  E'  the  positions  which  they  then  had) 
all  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  diagram  which  we  suppose  tj 
be  through  I the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  plane  of  flotatioi] 
The  resultant  action  of  gravity  on  the  displaced  body  is  Th,  i 
weight,  acting  downwards  through  G)  and  that  of  the  flinj 
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' pressure  on  it  is  TV  upwards  through  E corrected  by  the  amount  nispiace- 
(upwards)  due  to  the  additional  immersion  of  the  wed^e  AIA' , rotation 

\ ^ j O ’about  an 

; and  the  amount  (downwards)  due  to  the  extruded  wedge  B'lB. 

.Hence  the  whole  action  of  gravity  and  fluid  pressure  on  the  flotation, 
'displaced  body  is  the  couple  of  forces  up  and  down  in  verticals 
^ through  G and  E,  and  the  correction  due  to  the  wedges.  This 
correction  consists  of  a force  vertically  upwards  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  A' I A,  and  downwards  through  that  of  BIB', 

These  forces  are  equal  [§  7G3  (1)],  and  therefore  constitute  a 
couple  which  [§  763  (2)]  has  the  axis  of  the  displacement  for 
its  axis,  and  which  [§  763  (3)]  has  its  moment  equal  to  6wEA, 

A A be  the  area  of  the  plane  of  flotation,  and  h its  radius  of 
'gyration  (§  281)  round  the  principal  axis  in  question.  But 
since  GE,  which  was  vertical  (as  shown  by  GE')  in  the  position 
of  equilibrium,  is  inclined  at  the  infinitely  small  angle  6 to  the 
vertical  in  the  displaced  body,  the  couple  of  forces  W in  the 
verticals  through  G and  E has  for  moment  Wh6,ii  h denote  GE\ 

||and  is  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  direction 
tending  to  increase  the  displacement,  when  G is  above  E. 

Hence  the  resultant  action  of  gravity  and  fluid  pressure  on  the 
[displaced  body  is  a couple  whose  moment  is 

. I {wAk^  - Wh)  e,  or  {A¥  - THi)  0, 

if  V be  the  volume  immersed.  It  follows  that  when  Ak'^>  Vh 
the  equilibrium  is  stable,  so  far  as  this  displacement  alone  is 

I * concerned. 

I ' Also,  since  the  couple  worked  against  in  producing  the  dis-  work  done 

I'  ’placement  increases  from  zero  in  simple  proportion  to  the  pkc^mS" 
jangle  of  displacement,  its  mean  value  is  half  the  above;  and 
therefore  the  whole  amount  of  work  done  is  equal  to 

I iw  (Ak^  - V/i)  0\ 


ii'tii 


767.  If  now  we  consider  a displacement  compounded  of  a General  dis- 
vertical  (downwards)  displacement  and  rotations  through 
infinitely  small  angles  6,  6'  round  the  two  horizontal  principal 
axes  of  the  plane  of  flotation,  we  see  (§§  7G5,  7GG)  that  the  Work  re- 
jwork  required  to  produce  it  is  equal  to  ’ 


iiv[A^ 


+ {AIJ^  - FA)  + (Hr  - FA)  6»'T, 
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and  we  conclude  that,  for  complete  stability  with  reference  to  i; 
all  possible  displacements  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  and  : 


sufficient  that 


h< 


Ak^ 


and 


< 


Ak'^ 

V • 


768.  When  the  displacement  is  about  any  axis  through  the  j, 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  plane  of  flotation,  the  resultant  of  fluid  - 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  ; but  it  is  only  * 
when  the  axis  is  a principal  axis  of  the  plane  of  flotation  that  i | 
this  resultant  is  in  the  plane  of  displacement.  In  such  a case  ^ i 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  resultant  with  the  line  originally  ^ j 
vertical,  and  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  is  called  i 
the  Metacentre.  And  it  is  obvious,  from  the  above  investiga-  , j 
tion,  that  for  either  of  these  planes  of  displacement  the  con-  • 
dition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  the  metacentre  shall  be  j ( 
above  the  centre  of  gravity. 

769.  The  spheroidal  analysis  with  which  we  propose  to  ; 
conclude  this  volume  is  proper,  or  practically  successful,  for  ; 
hydrodynamic  problems  only  when  the  deviations  from  spheri-  ! » I 
cal  symmetry  are  infinitely  small ; or,  practically,  small  enough  ',  ] ■ 
to  allow  us  to  neglect  the  squares  of  ellipticities  (§  801);  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  admit  thoroughly  the  principle  of  ! 
the  superposition  of  disturbing  forces,  and  the  deviations  pro-'i] 
duced  by  them.  But  we  shall  first  consider  a case  which  I:: 
admits  of  very  simple  synthetical  solution,  without  any  re-i  qi 
striction  to  approximate  sphericity  ; and  for  which  the  follow-  ''i| 
ing  remarkable  theorem  was  discovered  by  Newton  and  fi 
Maclaurin  : — 

770.  An  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  of  any  given  eccen-;  q 
tricity,  is  a figure  of  equilibrium  of  a mass  of  homogeneous; 
incompressible  fluid,  rotating  about  an  axis  with  determinate  iijj 
angular  velocity,  and  subject  to  no  forces  but  those  of  gravitation  i 
among  its  parts. 

The  angular  velocity  for  a given  eccentricity  is  independent'  « 
of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  and  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  i|l 
its  density,  ; j 

771.  The  proof  of  these  propositions  is  easily  obtained  from'  1 
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the  results  already  deduced  with  respect  to  the  attraction  of  an  a homo- 

**  ^0tl6OU.S 

ellipsoid  and  the  properties  of  the  free  surface  of  a fluid  as  ellipsoid  is 

a figure  of 

follows  : — equilibrium 

of  a rotating 

We  know,  from  § 522,  that  if  APB  ho,  a meridiopal  section 
of  a homogeneous  oblate  spheroid,  OG  the  polar  axis,  OA  an 
equatorial  radius,  and  P any  point  on  the  surface,  the  attraction 
of  the  spheroid  may  be  resolved  into  two  components;  one,  Pp^ 
perpendicular  to  the 


polar  axis,  and  vary- 
ing as  the  ordinate 
PM ; the  other,  Ps, 
parallel  to  the  polar 
axis,  and  varying  as 
PN,  These  compo- 
nents are  not  equal 
when  MP  and  PN  are 
equal,  else  the  result- 
ant attraction  at  all 
points  in  the  surface 
would  pass  through  0 ; whereas  we  know  that  it  is  in  some 
such  direction  as  Pf,  cutting  the  radius  OA  between  0 and  A, 
but  at  a point  nearer  to  0 than  n the  foot  of  the  normal  at  P. 
Let  then  Pp  = a . PM, 

and  Ps  = ry . PN, 

where  a and  y are  known  constants,  depending  merely  on  the 
density,  (p),  and  eccentricity  (e),  of  the  spheroid. 

Also,  we  know  by  geometry  that  Nn  = (1  — e^)  ON 

Hence ; to  find  the  magnitude  of  a force  Pq  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  spheroid,  which,  when  compounded  with  the 
attraction,  will  bring  the  resultant  force  into  the  normal  Pn : 
make  pi'  = Pq,  and  we  must  have 


Pr  Nn 


ON 


! 


Hence 


Ps 

Pr 


~ P Af~  ^^^PN  ~ ^ 


PN 

{l-e^f-Pp 


a . Ps 


Pp  - Pj  = (1  - e‘)  i Pp, 


A hoiDO- 
geneous 
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of  a rotating 
liquid  mass. 


The  square 
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site angular 
velocity  is 
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or 


rq=\l  -(1  -e^)^Pp 


u 


= 7}  FM. 

Now  if  tlie  spheroid  were  to  rotate  with  angular  velocity  w 
about  OG,  the  centrifugal  force  (§§  32,  35a,  259),  would  be  in 
the  direction  Pq,  and  would  amount  to  w^PM. 

Hence,  if  we  make  = a — (1  — e^)  7 (1)  ; 

the  whole  force  on  P,  that  is,  the  resultant  of  the  attraction 
and  centrifugal  force,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  surface,  which  is  the  condition  for  the  free  surface  of  a mass 
of  fluid  in  equilibrium. 


1 


Now,  § 527  (31)^  7 = 47rp  (/-  tan'y ) 


1+/ 


....(2). 


Hence  by  (1) 


= y^-{(3+/')tan-y-3/l  (3), 


This  determines  the  angular  velocity,  and  proves  it  to  be  pro-  ■!' 

portional  to  Vp-  i 

^ j I ; 

When  e,  and  therefore  also  f,  is  small,  this  formula  is  most  ^ (I 
easily  calculated  from  ’ ' 


27rp 


= + (4),  U* 


of  which  the  first  term  is  sufficient  when  we  deal  with  spheroids, 
so  little  oblate  as  the  earth. 


772.  The  following  table  has  been  calculated  by  means  of  - 
these  simplified  formulae.  The  last  figure  in  each  of  the  fourli'l 


last  columns  is  given  to  the  nearest  unit.  The  two  last  columns:  i 
will  be  explained  in  §§  775,  776.  ^ i 


iplained 

From  this  we  see  that  the  value  of  ft)727rp  increases  gradually  jj 
from  zero  to  a maximum  as  the  eccentricity  e rises  from  zero  to! 


* Remark  that  the  “e”  of  § 527  is  not  the  eccentricity  of  the  ohlate|  J 
spheroid  which  we  now  denote  by  e,  and  that  with  / as  there  and  e as  here  we|fl 


have  1-  e^=ll{l+p). 
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about  0 93,  and  then  (more  quickly)  falls  to  zero  as  the  eccen- 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

see  § 775. 

V. 

see  § 776. 

eccentri- 
city e = 

//V(1+/^) 

f= 

27rp 

Kotational  period,  in 
mean  solar  seconds, 
for  case  of  density 
equal  to  Earth’s 
mean  density. 

k 27rp 

where  fx  is  mo- 
ment of  momen- 
tum, and  k a 
constant  *. 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0-093 

•0934 

•0023 

86,164 

•0023 

•1 

•1005 

•0027 

79,966 

•0027 

•2 

•2041 

•0107 

39,397 

•0110 

•3 

•3145 

•0243 

26,495 

•0258 

•4 

•4365 

•0436 

19,780 

•0490 

•5 

•5774 

•0690 

15,730 

•0836 

•6 

•7502 

•1007 

13,022 

•1356 

•7 

•9804 

•1387 

11,096 

•2172 

•8 

1-3333 

•1816 

9,697 

•3588 

•8127 

1-3946 

•1868 

9,561 

•3838 

•9 

2-0648 

•2203 

8,804 

•6665 

•91 

2-1949 

•2225 

8,759 

•7198 

•92 

2-3474 

•2241 

8,729 

•7813 

•93 

2-5304 

•2247 

8,718 

•8533 

•94 

2-7556 

•2239 

8,732 

•9393 

•95 

3 0423 

•2213 

8,783 

1-045 

•96 

3-4282 

•2160 

8,891 

1-179 

•97 

3-9904 

•2063 

9,098 

1-350 

•98 

4-9261 

•1890 

9,504 

1-627 

•99 

7-0175 

•1551 

10,490 

2-113 

1-00 

00 

0-0000 

00 

00 

tricity  rises  from  0'93  to  unity.  The  values  of  the  other  quan- 
tities corresponding  to  this  maximum  are  given  in  the  table. 


773.  If  the  angular  velocity  exceed  the  value  calculated  from 


O) 

27rp 


0-2247 


(5), 


when  for  p is  substituted  the  density  of  the  liquid,  equilibrium 
is  impossible  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  If  the 
I angular  velocity  fall  short  of  this  limit  there  are  always  two 
^ ellipsoids  of  revolution  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium. In  one  of  these  the  eccentricity  is  greater  than  0 93, 
in  the  other  less. 


* Calculated  from  the  mass  and  density,  by  the  formula 


k 


Table  of  cor- 
responding 
values  of 
ellipticities 
and  angular 
velocities. 
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Mean  den- 
sity of  the 
earth  ex- 
pressed in 
attraction 
units. 


Time  of 
rotation  for 
spheroid  of 
given  eccen- 
tricity. 


Mass  and 
moment  of 
momentum 
of  fluid 
given. 


[774. 


774.  It  may  be  useful,  for  special  applications,  to  indicate 
briefly  bow  p is  measured  in  these  formulae.  In  the  definitions 
of  §§  459,  460,  on  which  the  attraction  formulae  are  based, 
unit  mass  is  defined  as  exerting  unit  force  on  unit  mass  at 
unit  distance  ; and  unit  volume-density  is  that  of  a body  which 
has  unit  mass  in  unit  volume.  Hence,  with  the  foot  as  our 
linear  unit,  we  have  for  the  earth’s  attraction  on  a particle  of 
unit  mass  at  its  surface 


= 1^,5  = 32-2; 


where  R is  the  radius  of  the  earth  (supposed  spherical)  in  feet; 
and  a its  mean  density,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit  just 
defined. 


Taking  20,900,000  feet  as  the  value  of  R,  we  have 

(T  = 0-000000368  = 3-68  x 10“' (6). 


As  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  5-5  times  that  of 
water,  § 479,  the  density  of  water  in  terms  of  our  present  unit  is 


10“' 

5-5 


6-7  X 10-*. 


775.  The  fourth  column  of  the  table  above  gives  the  time  of 
rotation  in  seconds,  corresponding  to  each  value  of  the  eccen- 
tricity, p being  assumed  equal  to  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth.  For  a mass  of  water  these  numbers  must  be  multiplied 
by  /v/5-5,  as  the  time  of  rotation  to  give  the  same  figure  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 


For  a homogeneous  liquid  mass,  of  the  earth’s  mean  density, 
rotating  in  23*'  56"'  4®,  we  find  e = 0-093,  which  corresponds  to 
an  ellipticity  of  about 


776.  An  interesting  form  of  this  problem,  also  discussed  by 
Laplace,  is  that  in  which  the  moment  of  momentum  and  the 
mass  of  the  fluid  are  given,  not  the  angular  velocity ; and  it  is 
required  to  find  what  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  corresponding 
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ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  result  proving  that  there  can  be  Mass  and 

, moment  of 

out  one.  momentum 

of  fluid 

Calling  M the  mass,  and  /t  the  moment  of  momentum,  we 
have 

+/^) (7), 

and  = +/^)(o (8). 

These  equations,  with  (3)  determine  c,  /,  and  w,  for  any  given 
values  of  M and  p.  Eliminating  c and  w from  (8)  by  (7)  and 
(3),  we  find 

= S 

It  is  by  this  formula,  that  Col.  v.  of  the  table  of  § 772  has 
been  calculated.  The  result  shows  that  for  any  given  value  of 
p,,  the  moment  of  momentum,  there  is  one  and  only  one  value 
of/. 

777.  It  is  evident  that  a mass  of  any  ordinary  liquid  (not 
a perfect  fluid,  § 742),  if  left  to  itself  in  any  state  of  motion, 
must  preserve  unchanged  its  moment  of  momentum  (§  235). 

But  the  viscosity,  or  internal  friction  (§  742),  will,  if  the  mass 
remain  continuous,  ultimately  destroy  all  relative  motion 
among  its  parts;  so  that  it  v/ill  ultimately  rotate  as  a rigid 
solid.  We  have  seen  (§  776),  that  if  the  final  form  he  an  ellip- 
soid of  revolution,  there  is  a single  definite  value  of  its  eccen- 
jtricity.  But,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  whether  there 
is  any  other  form  consistent  with  stable  equilibrium,  we  do  not 
know  that  the  mass  will  necessarily  assume  the  form  of  tliis 
.particular  ellipsoid.  Nor  in  fact  do  we  know*  whether  even 
the  ellipsoid  of  rotation  may  not  become  an  unstable  form  if 
the  moment  of  momentum  exceed  some  limit  depending  on  the 
mass  of  the  fluid.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  Yol.  ii., 
as  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  that  difficult  and  delicate 
question  Kinetic  Stability  (§  346).  [See  § 778  below.] 

* The  present  tense  in  this  sentence  relates  to  fifteen  years  ago.  We  now 

(Jan.  1882)  know  that  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  unstable  for  moment  of 

6.  1 

momentum  exceeding  some  definite  multiple  of  M ; or,  which  comes  to  tho 
same,  the  figure  is  unstable  with  eccentricity  exceeding  some  definite  amount. 
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778.  No  one  seems  yet  to  have  attempted  to  solve  the  | ' 
general  problem  of  finding  all  the  forms  of  equilibrium  which  a I 
mass  of  homogeneous  incompressible  fluid  rotating  with  uniform  ji 
angular  velocity  may  assume.  Unless  the  velocity  be  so  small  | , 
til  at  the  figure  differs  but  little  from  a sphere  (a  case  which  I 
will  be  carefully  treated  later),  the  problem  presents  difficulties  j ' 
of  an  exceedingly  formidable  nature.  It  is  therefore  of  some  i 
importance  to  show  by  a synthetical  process  that  besides  the  i 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  there  is  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  i 
axes,  which  is  a figure  of  equilibrium  when  the  moment  of  mo-  ® 
mentum  is  great  enough.  This  curious  theorem  was  discovered  , 
by  Jacobi  in  1834,  and  seems,  simple  as  it  is,  to  have  been  : ^ 
enunciated  by  him  as  a challenge  to  the  French  mathematicians^'.  | j 
The  following  proof  was  given  by  Archibald  Smith  in  the  second  i 
number  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal^.  \ 


\ 

The  components  of  the  attraction  of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid,  \ 
whose  semi-axes  are  a,  h,  c,  on  a point  (a;,  y,  z)  at  its  surface,  ^ 
found  in  § 526  above,  may  be  written  Ax,  By,  Cz,  where 


A = §M 


r z?_.^7irr  r r.irT  n\, 

I (cd+u)I)’  {b^  + u)B’  ^ + 


where 


D = {a^  + uY  (lY  + u)^  (c®  + u)^. 


If  the  ellipsoid  revolve,  with  angular  velocity  w,  about  the 
axis  of  z,  the  components  of  the  centrifugal  force  are  oi^x,  wy,  0. 
Hence  the  components  of  the  whole  resultant  of  gravity  and 
centrifugal  force  on  a particle  at  {x,  y,  z)  are 

(d  - (O')  X,  {B  - co")  y,  Cz. 

But  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
ellipsoid  at  {x,  y,  z),  are  proportional  to 


X y z I 

; 

and,  for  equilibrium,  the  resultant  force  must  be  perpendicular  i 
to  the  free  surface.  Hence 

(4  - oA)  = h^{B-w'^)  = c-C (2).  I 

* See  a Paper  by  Liouville,  Journal  de  VEcole  Folyteehnique,  cahier  xxiii.  ^ 
foot-note  to  p.  290.  > 

t Cambridge  Math.  Journal,  Feb.  1838. 
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Tliese  equations  give 


and 


, a^A  - b^B 

0>  = 5 U~ 


(3). 

W; 
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which,  with  A,  B,  C eliminated  by  (1),  become 


and 


(c^  + u)  + u)  (JA  + ^t) j D 
udu 


V4^=o 


i 


(d^  + u)  (If  + u)  D 


(5) . 

(6) . 


The  first  factor  of  (5)  equated  to  zero,  gives  a = b,  and  (6)  gives 
the  angular  velocity  for  any  assumed  ratio  of  c to  a : thus  we 
fall  back  on  the  solution  by  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  worked 
out  in  § 771  above. 


Another  solution  is  found  by  equating  the  second  factor  of 
(5)  to  zero.  This  equation  which  is  equivalent  to 
udu  /111  w \ 

'~D^  V ^ ^ ~ ^ ~ ^ ‘ ’ 

may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  to  determine  for  any  given 
values  of  a and  b.  It  has  obviously  one  and  only  one  real 
positive  root;  which  is  proved  by  remarking,  that  while  u in- 
creases from  zero  to  infinity,  decreases  continually  to  zero, 
and  the  last  factor  under  the  integral  sign  continuously  increases, 
only  reaching  a positive  value  for  infinitely  great  values  of  u 
when  c is  zero,  and  being  positive  for  all  values  of  u when 
l/c^  = or  < l/a^+ 1/6^ ; and  that,  for  any  constant  value  of  w, 
the  last  factor  increases  with  increase  of  d.  As  every  element 
of  the  integral  is  positive  when  1/c^  = or  < 1/n^  + 1/6^  and  as 
we  may  write  this  inequality  as  follows,  c^  = or  > 67(1  + 67«^), 
we  see  that  if  c = or  < the  less  of  or  6,  every  element  of  the 
integral  is  positive,  and  we  infer  that  the  root  c is  less  than  the 
least  of  a or  b. 


778'*  The  solution  of  (7)  for  the  case  of  a = 6 is  particularly 
interesting.  It  will  be  interpreted  and  turned  to  account  in 
§ 778".  It  is  the  case,  and  obviously  the  only  case,  in  which  (5), 
regarded  as  an  equation  for  determining  any  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties, 6®,  c?  in  terms  of  the  two  others,  has  equal  positive  roots. 
In  this  case  the  integral  forming  the  first  member  of  (7)  is 
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reducible  from  the  elliptic  function  required  to  express  it  when 
a is  not  equal  to  &,  to  a formula  involving  no  other  transcendent 
than  an  inverse  circular  function.  The  reduction  is  readily, 
performed  by  aid  of  the  notation  of  § 527  (22),  where  however| 
a stood  for  what  we  now  denote  by  c.  It  is  to  be  noted  aLol 
that  the  ^ of  § 527  is  now  zero,  because  the  point  we  are  now 
considering  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  resulting! 
transcendental  equation  equivalent  to  (7)  may,  if,  as  in  § 527 
(28),  we  put 

<»>• 

be  written  as  follows, 

tan“^y* 


I 


!+¥/“ 


,(9). 


/ i+¥/^+/‘ 

When  f is  increased  continuously  from  zero  to  infinity  the  left-' 
hand  member  of  this  equation  diminishes  continuously  from; 
unity  to  zero : the  right-hand  member  diminishes  also  from 
unity  to  zero,  but  diminishes  at  first  less  rapidly  and  afterwards 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.  Thus  there  is  one  and  only  one 
root,  which  by  trial  and  error  we  find  to  be 
/=  1*39457. 

Some  numerical  particulars  relating  to  this  case  are  inserted  in 
the  Table  of  § 772,  as  amended  for  the  present  edition. 


,! 


778".  During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  passed  sincej 
the  publication  of  our  first  edition  we  have  never  abandonedi  r 
the  problem  of  the  equilibrium  of  a finite  mass  of  rotating  j 1 
incompressible  fluid.  Year  after  year,  questions  of  the  multi  ji  c 
plicity  of  possible  figures  of  equilibrium  have  been  almost  in- 
cessantly before  us,  and  yet  it  is  only  now,  under  the  compulsior^ 
of  finishing  this  second  edition  of  the  second  part  of  our  firsij  t 
volume,  with  hope  for  a second  volume  abandoned,  that  wej 
have  succeeded  in  finding  anything  approaching  to  full  light  or 
the  subject. 

(a)  The  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  proved  by  § 776  anc 
by  the  table  of  § 772  to  be  stable,  if  the  condition  of  being  ar 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  be  imposed.  It  is  obviously  not  stabh 
for  very  great  eccentricities  without  this  double  condition  o; 
being  both  a figure  of  revolution  and  ellipsoidal. 
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(h)  If  the  condition  of  being  a figure  of  revolution  is  im- 
posed, without  the  condition  of  being  an  ellipsoid,  there  is,  for 
large  enough  moment  of  momentum,  an  annular  figure  of  equi- 
librium which  is  stable,  and  an  ellipsoidal  figure  which  is  un- 
stable. It  is  probable,  that  for  moment  of  momentum  greater 
than  one  definite  limit  and  less  than  another,  there  is  just  one 
annular  figure  of  equilibrium,  consisting  of  a single  ring. 

(c)  For  sufficiently  large  moment  of  momentum  it  is  certain 
khat  the  liquid  may  be  in  equilibrium  in  the  shape  of  two,  three, 
four  or  more  separate  rings,  with  its  mass  distributed  among 
them  in  arbitrary  portions,  all  rotating  with  one  angular  velocity, 
like  parts  of  a rigid  body.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
kinetic  equilibrium  in  any  such  case  can  be  stable. 

(d)  The  condition  of  being  a figure  of  equilibrium  being  still 
imposed,  the  single-ring  figure,  when  annular  equilibrium  is 
possible  at  all,  is  probably  stable.  It  is  certainly  stable  for  very 

ariLlarofe  values  of  tlue  moment  of  momentum. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand  let  the  condition  of  being  ellipsoidal 
p be  imposed,  but  not  the  condition  of  being  a figure  of  revolution. 
.!  Whatever  be  the  moment  of  momentum,  there  is  one,  and  only 

dill  lone  revolutional  figure  of  equilibrium,  as  we  have  seen  in  § 776; 
||  we  now  add  : 

IdJ 


Annular 
figures: 
probably 
not  stable : 


unless 
under  con- 
straint to 
remain 
symmetri- 
cal round 


(1)  The  equilibrium  in  the  revolutional  figure  is  stable,  or  instability 

of  oblate 
spheroid 
and  statri- 
lity  of 
Jacobian 
figure. 


unstable,  according  as 


is  < or  > 1-39457. 


111  j (2)  When  the  moment  of  momentum  is  less  than  that  which 
in. ; makes  /=  1-39457  (or  eccentricity  = -81266)  for  the  revolu- 
sioi  i tional  figure,  this  figure  is  not  only  stable,  but  unique, 
first!  (3)  When  the  moment  of  momentum  is  greater  than  that 
n'f|  which  makes  /=  1-39457  for  the  revolutional  figure,  there  is, 
toii  besides  the  unstable  revolutional  figure,  the  Jacobian  figure 
(§  778  above)  with  three  unequal  axes,  which  is  always  stable 
ajl  i'  if  condition  of  being  ellipsoidal  is  imposed.  But,  as  will  be 
gjj(  Seen  in  (/)  below,  the  Jacobian  figure,  without  the  constraint 
■ to  ellipsoidal  figure,  is  in  some  cases  certainly  unstable,  though 
jjjl jit  seems  probable  that  in  other  cases  it  is  stable  without  any 
' constraint. 
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(/)  Looking  back  now  to  § 778  and  choosing  the  case  of  a 
a great  multiple  of  h,  we  see  obviously  that  the  excess  of  h above 
c must  in  this  case  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  c.  Thus 
we  have  a very  slender  ellipsoid,  long  in  the  direction  of  a,  and' 
approximately  a prolate  figure  of  revolution  relatively  to  this' 
long  a-axis,  which,  revolving  with  proper  angular  velocity  round 
its  shortest  axis  c,  is  a figure  of  equilibrium.  The  motion  soj 
constituted,  which,  without  any  constraint  is,  in  virtue  of  § 778 
a configuration  of  minimum  energy  or  of  maximum  energy,  foi^ 
given  moment  of  momentum,  is  a configuration  of  minimum 
energy  for  given  moment  of  momentum,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  shape  is  constrainedly  an  ellipsoid.  From  this  proposi- 
tion, which  is  easily  verified,  in  the  light  of  § 778,  it  follows; 
that,  with  the  ellipsoidal  constraint,  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
The  revolutional  ellipsoid  of  equilibrium,  with  the  same  momenf 
of  momentum,  is  a very  flat  oblate  spheroid ; for  it  the  energ}' 
is  a minimax,  because  clearly  it  is  the  smallest  energy  that 
revolutional  ellipsoid  with  the  same  moment  of  momentum  car|i 
have,  but  it  is  greater  than  the  energy  of  the  Jacobian  figure 
with  the  same  moment  of  momentum. 


{g)  If  the  condition  of  being  ellipsoidal  is  removed  and  the; 
liquid  left  perfectly  free,  it  is  clear  that  the  slender  Jacobiaf 
ellipsoid  of  (/)  is  not  stable,  because  a deviation  from  ellipsoida; 
figure  in  the  way  of  thinning  it  in  the  middle  and  thickening  i;. 
towards  its  ends,  would  with  the  same  moment  of  momentun 
give  less  energy.  With  so  great  a moment  of  momentum  as  t(  ^ 
give  an  exceedingly  slender  Jacobian  ellipsoid,  it  is  clear  tha  ’ 
another  possible  figure  of  equilibrium  is,  two  detached  approxi 
mately  spherical  masses,  rotating  (as  if  parts  of  a solid)  roun( 
an  axis  through  their  centre  of  inertia,  and  that  this  figure  i"' 
stable.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  c'  . 
such  stable  figures,  with  different  proportions  of  the  liquid  i^^  jij| 
the  two  detached  masses.  With  the  same  moment  of  momen) 

• •••  • ••Hl 

turn  there  are  also  configurations  of  equilibrium  with  the  liqui’  ■ 
in  divers  proportions  in  more  than  two  detached  approximate!  ! 
spherical  masses.  ■ I 


{h)  No  configuration  in  more  than  two  detached 


massei. 
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las  secular  stability  according  to  the  definition  of  (k)  below, 
ind  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them,  even  if  undisturbed  by 
dscous  influences,  could  have  true  kinetic  stability : at  all 
ivents,  unless  approaching  to  the  case  of  the  three  material 
Doints  proved  stable  by  Gascheau  (see  Houth's  “ Rigid 
Dynamics,"  § 475,  p.  881). 

{{)  The  transition  from  the  stable  kinetic  equilibrium  of  a 
jquid  mass  in  two  equal  or  unequal  portions,  so  far  asunder 
hat  each  is  approximately  spherical,  but  disturbed  to  slightly 
Drolate  figures  (found  by  the  well-known  investigation  of 
jquilibrium  tides,  given  in  § 804  below),  and  to  the  more  and 
nore  prolate  figures  which  would  result  from  subtraction  of 
energy  without  change  of  moment  of  momentum,  carried  so  far 
:hat  the  prolate  figures,  now  not  even  approximately  elliptic, 
:!ease  to  be  stable,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  We  have  a most 
^interesting  gap  between  the  unstable  Jacobian  ellipsoid  when 
jtoo  slender  for  stability,  and  the  case  of  smallest  moment  of 
'momentum  consistent  with  stability  in  two  equal  detached 
portions.  The  consideration  of  how  to  fill  up  this  gap  with 
intermediate  figures,  is  a most  attractive  question,  towards 
mswering  which  we  at  present  offer  no  contribution. 

ij)  When  the  energy  with  given  moment  of  momentum  is 
sither  a minimum  or  a maximum,  the  kinetic  equilibrium  is 
clearly  stable,  if  the  liquid  is  perfectly  inviscid.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  is  essentially  unstable,  when  the  energy  is  a 
tninimax ; but  we  do  not  know  that  this  proposition  has  been 
ever  proved. 

) If  there  be  any  viscosity,  however  slight,  in  the  liquid,  or 
|if  lere  be  any  imperfectly  elastic  solid,  however  small,  floating 
!fi  Jon  it  or  sunk  within  it,  the  equilibrium  in  any  case  of  energy 
iiijeither  a minimax  or  a maximum  cannot  be  secularly  stable  : 
iiei  ^and  the  only  secularly  stal)le  configurations  are  those  in  which 
(jii  jtlie  energy  is  a minimum  with  given  moment  of  momentum, 
lit  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  Avith  given  moment  of 
momentum  there  can  be  more  than  one  secularly  stable  configu- 
Tation  of  equilibrium  of  a viscous  fluid,  in  one  continuous  mass, 
|ibiit  it  seems  to  ns  prol)ablc  that  there  is  only  one. 


ii  'I 
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on?p£cai  ^ words  of  explanation,  and  some  graphic  illustra-  [ 

bamonics.  tions,  of  the  character  of  spherical  surface  harmonics  may  pro-  \ 
mote  the  clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  potential  and  f 
hydrostatic  applications  of  Laplace’s  analysis,  which  will  occupy 
us  presentl}^,  but  of  much  more  important  applications  to  be 
made  in  Yol.  ii.,  when  waves  and  vibrations  in  spherical  fluid 
or  elastic  solid  masses  will  be  treated.  To  avoid  circumlo- 1 
Harraonic  cutions,  WO  shall  designate  by  the  term  harmonic  spheroid,  or  : 
s^phcioid.  spherical  harmonic  undulation,  a surface  whose  radius  to  any  ! 

point  differs  from  that  of  a sphere  by  an  infinitely  small  length  ; 
varying  as  the  value  of  a surface  harmonic  function  of  the  ; ’ 
position  of  this  point  on  the  spherical  surface.  The  definitions  | 
of  spherical  solid  and  surface  harmonics  [App.  B.  (a),  (h),  (c)]  | 
show  that  the  harmonic  spheroid  of  the  second  order  is  a surface ! i 
of  the  second  degree  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  being j 1 
approximately  spherical:  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  any  elliptic!  t 
spheroid  (or  ellipsoid  with  approximately  equal  axes).  Gene-J 
rally  a harmonic  spheroid  of  any  order  ^ exceeding  2 is  a sur-!l 
face  of  algebraic  degree  i,  subject  to  further  restrictions  than  , ^ 
that  of  merely  being  approximately  spherical.  j 


Let  Si  be  a surface  harmonic  of  the  order  i with  the  coefficient  of  ' j, 
the  leading  term  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  greatest  maximum  j 
value  of  the  function  unity.  Then  if  a be  the  radius  of  the;  j 
mean  sphere,  and  c the  greatest  deviation  from  it,  the  polar! 
equation  of  a harmonic  spheroid  of  order  i will  be  | 

r = a + cSi (1)  ! 

if  S.  is  regarded  as  a function  of  polar  angular  co-ordinates,  6,  , {{ 

Considering  that  cfa  is  infinitely  small,  we  may  reduce  this  to  an| 
equation  in  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  degree  i,  thus : — Squaring!  ^ 
each  member  of  (1);  and  putting  cr^la^'^^  for  cla,  from  which  it 
differs  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  we^  ^ 
have 

+ (2).  j • 


Harmonic 
Tiodal  cone 
and  line. 


This,  reduced  to  rectangular  co-ordinates,  is  of  algebraic  degree  iJ 

780.  The  line  of  no  deviation  from  the  mean  spherical  sur-, 
face  is  called  the  nodal  line,  or  the  nodes  of  the  harmonic! 
spheroid.  It  is  the  line  in  which  the  spherical  surface  is  cut 

,1 


SI 
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V the  harmonic  nodal  cone;  a certain  cone  with  vertex  at  the 
entre  of  the  sphere,  and  of  algebraic  degree  equal  to  the  order 
f the  harmonic.  An  important  property  of  the  harmonic  nodal 
ne,  indicated  by  an  interesting  hydrodynamic  theorem  due  to 
lankine*,  is  that  when  self-cutting  at  any  point  or  points,  the 
ifferent  branches  make  equal  angles  with  one  another  round 
ach  point  of  section. 


m. 


Denoting  r^/Si  of  § 779  by  we  have 

Vi  = 0 (3) 

for  the  equation  of  the  harmonic  nodal  cone.  As  is  [App. 
B.  (a)]  a homogeneous  function  of  degree  i,  we  may  write 

Vi  = + etc (4), 

where  is  a constant,  and  etc.,  denote  integral 

homogeneous  functions  of  x,  y of  degrees  1,2,  3,  etc.  j and  then 
the  condition  Fi  = 0 [App.  B.  (a)]  gives 

V^^.+  (i-s  + 2){i-s  + l)/7,_,  = 0 
which  express  all  the  conditions  binding  on  ATg,  etc. 

Now  suppose  the  nodal  cone  to  be  autotomic,  and,  for  brevity 
and  simplicity,  take  OZ  along  a line  of  intersection.  Then  z = a 
makes  (3)  the  equation  in  x,  y,  of  a curve  lying  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  spherical  surface  at  a double  or  multiple  point  of  the 
nodal  line,  and  touching  both  or  all  its  branches  in  this  point. 
The  condition  that  the  curve  in  the  tangent  plane  may  have  a 
double  or  multiple  point  at  the  origin  of  its  co-ordinates  is,  when 
(4)  is  put  for  Viy 

= 0 ; and,  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  = 0. 

Hence  (5)  gives 

so  that,  if  = Ax^  + Bif  -t-  ^Cxy^ 

we  have  ^ -f-  5 = 0.  This  shows  that  the  two  branches  cut  one 
another  at  right  angles. 

If  the  origin  be  a triple,  or  7^-multiple  point,  we  must  have 

s-„=o, 

and  (5)  gives  ^ 

Summary  of  the  Properties  of  certain  Stream-Lines.”  BMl.  Mag.,  Oct. 
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Theorem 
regarding 
nodal  cone. 


Hence  [§  707  (23),  writing  v for  J — 1], 

H,=A  {(*  + yv)"+{x-  2/1.)"}  + £v{{x  + t/v)"~{x-  yv)-], 
or,  if  x = pcoscf>,  y = p sin  (f>, 

= 2p"  iyA  cos  ncf)  + B sin  7icf)), 

which  shows  that  the  7i  branches  cut  one  another  at  equal  angles 
round  the  origin. 


Cases  of  781.  The  harmonic  nodal  cone  may,  in  a ^reat  variety  of 

solid  har-  . j r>  j 

momcsre-  cases  [F.  resolvable  into  factors],  be  composed  of  others  of  lower 
into  factors,  degrees.  Thus  (the  only  class  of  cases  yet  worked  out)  each  of 
monfcs.^^*  the  2^  4- 1 elementary  polar  harmonics  [as  we  may  conveniently 
call  those  expressed  by  (36)  or  (37)  of  App.  B,  with  any  one 
alone  of  the  2^  + l coefficients  A^,  has  for  its  nodes  circles 
Zonal  and  of  the  Spherical  surface.  These  circles,  for  each  such  harmonic  ( 
harmonics  element,  are  either  (1)  all  in  parallel  planes  (as  circles  of  lati-  ( 
tude  on  a globe),  and  cut  the  spherical  surface  into  zones,  in  , 
which  case  the  harmonic  is  called  zonal ; or  (2)  they  are  all  in  i 
planes  through  one  diameter  (as  meridians  on  a globe),  and  cut  ) 
the  surface  into  equal  sectors,  in  which  case  the  harmonic  if  : 


called  sectorial ; or  (3)  some  of  them  are  in  parallel  planes  ! 
and  the  others  in  planes  through  the  diameter  perpendicular  tt 
those  planes,  so  that  they  divide  the  surface  into  rectangulai  i 
quadrilaterals,  and  (next  the  poles)  triangular  segments,  af  , 
areas  on  a globe  bounded  by  parallels  of  latitude,  and  meridiam.  , 
at  equal  successive  differences  of  longitude. 


With  a given  diameter  as  axis  of  symmetry  there  are,  foi 
complete  harmonics  [App.  B.  (c),  (c?)],  just  one  zonal  harmonh  i 
of  each  order  and  two  sectorial.  The  zonal  harmonic  is  a functioi  : 
of  latitude  alone  (Jtt—  according  to  the  notation  of  App.  B.) 
being  the  0/"^  given  by  putting  s = 0 in  App.  B.  (38).  Th' 
sectorial  harmonics  of  order  being  given  by  the  same  wit!  ' 
s = ^,  are 

sin*^cos^0,  and  sm*^sin^</) (1). 


The  general  polar  harmonic  element  of  order  being  th 
0/*^  cos  S(f>  and  0/*^  sin  S(f>  of  B.  (38),  with  any  value  of  s fror 
0 to  has  for  its  nodes  i—s  circles  in  parallel  planes,  and 
great  circles  intersecting  one  another  at  equal  angles  roun 
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I 

oil 

'cl{ 


their  poles;  and  the  variation  from  maximum  to  minimum  nif?ression 

^ . . on  spherical 

along  the  equator,  or  any  parallel  circle,  is  according  to  the  harmonics. 

simple  harmonic  law.  It  is  easily  proved  (as  the  mathematical 

student  may  find  for  himself)  that  the  law  of  variation  is 

approximately  simple  harmonic  along  lengths  of  each  meridian 

cutting  but  a small  number  of  the  nodal  circles  of  latitude,  and 

not  too  near  either  pole,  for  any  polar  harmonic  element  of  high 

order  having  a large  number  of  such  nodes  (that  is,  any  one  Tesserai 

n 1 . • 1 1 N mi  1 c • • -1  division  of 

for  which  ^ — 5 IS  a large  number),  ihe  law  ot  variation  along  surface  by 
• T *1  *11  1 1 • 1 1C  11  nodesofa 

a meridian  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  either  pole,  tor  polar  har-  polar  har- 
monic elements  of  high  orders,  will  be  carefully  examined  and 
illustrated  in  Vol.  ii.,  when  we  shall  be  occupied  with  vibra- 
tions and  waves  of  water  in  a circular  vessel,  and  of  a circular 
stretched  membrane. 


on  T 

\i  : 
s,i  Ii 

Cl 

,ci 


782.  The  following  simple  and  beautiful  investigation  of 
the  zonal  harmonic  due  to  Murphy^'  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
analytical  student;  but  (§  453)  we  give  it  as  leading  to  a use- 
ful formula,  with  expansions  deduced  from  it,  differing  from  any 
of  those  investigated  above  in  App.  B 


“ Pkop.  I. 


4 

iaiji 

,11!' 
,oi  I 
itiii  j 

BJlij 

ft) 

wit') 

; 

til 

fit  I 


“ To  find  a rational  and  entire  function  of  given  dimensions  Murphy’s 
“ with  respect  to  any  variable,  such  that  when  multiplied  by  fnvffio?? 
“ any  rational  and  entire  function  of  lower  dimensions,  the  harmonics, 
“integral  of  the  product  taken  between  the  limits  0 and  1 
“shall  always  vanish. 

“ Lety’(^)  be  the  required  function  of  n dimensions  with  respect 
“ to  the  variable  t ; then  the  proposed  condition  will  evidently  re- 
“ quire  the  following  equations  to  be  separately  true ; namely, 

“ {a) Jf(t)tdt^0,  Sf{t)fdt=^0, 

“ each  integral  being  taken  between  the  given  limits. 

“ Let  the  indefinite  integral  of  f (t),  commencing  when  i = 0,  be 
“ represented  by  f^{t) ; the  indefinite  integral  of  commencing 
“ also  when  ^ = 0,  by  fj^t) ; and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
“ function  which  is  evidently  of  2n  dimensions.  Then  the 
“ method  of  integrating  by  parts  will  give,  generally, 

“ //(O  = ^y,(0  - ^ - 1) 


0 


* Treatise  on  Electricity.  Cambridge,  1833. 
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“ Let  US  now  put  ^ = 1,  and  substitute  for  x the  values  1,  2,  3,  | 

“ {i—l)  successively ; then  in  virtue  of  the  equations  (a),  , 

“ we  get, 

“ (b) /,W  = 0,  Mt)  = 0,  /,(<)  = 0, ./(<)  = 0.  j 

‘‘  Hence,  the  function  f.{t)  and  its  (i  -1)  successive  differential  j 
“ coefficients  vanish,  both  when  ^ = 0,  and  when  t = \ ] therefore  ; 
“ V and  (1  — ty  are  each  factors  ; and  since  this  function  is 

“ of  2t  dimensions,  it  admits  of  no  other  factor  but  a constant  c. 


Murphy’s 

analysis. 


“Putting  1 - ^ = i',  we  thus  obtain 
/^(t)  = c (ttj ; 


“and  therefore 


/w=4(«t 


Corollary. — If  we  suppose  the  first  term  of /(^),  when  arranged 
“ according  to  the  powers  of  to  be  unity,  we  evidently  have 

^ ; on  this  supposition  we  shall  denote  the  above 


1.2.3. 

“quantity  by  Q^, 


“Prop.  II. 


“The  function  which  has  been  investigated  in  the  pre- 
ceding proposition,  is  the  same  as  the  coefficient  of  d in  the 
' expansion  of  the  quantity 

{l-2e  (l-2<)  + 6yt 

“Let  be  a quantity  which  satisfies  the  equation 
(c) u = t eu{\ -u); 


“that  is, 


t — + .1  {1  - 2e (1  - ^ 


2e  2e 


“therefore 


du 


But  if,  as  before,  we  write  t'  for  1 - if,  we  have,  by  Lagrange’s 
theorem,  applied  to  the  equation  (c). 


1.2  dt 


n-t  + eW  — {tt'f  + ~de 


“If  we  differentiate,  and  put  for  value  1.2.3..  .iQ^  given 
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“by  the  former  proposition,  we  get 


^ = 1 + Q^e  + + 


+ etc. 


“Comparing  this  with  the  above  value  of  ^ the  proposition 


Digression 
on  spherical 
harmonics. 

Murphy^s 

analysis. 


is 


“manifest. 


“Prop.  V. 

“To  develope  the  function  Q.. 

First  Expansion. — By  Prop,  i.,  we  have 

1 


Expansions 
of  zonal 
harmonics. 


“Hence 


Q. 


1 


1.2. 


(«?■ 


etc. 


' 1.2  " 


"(,) 

Second  Expansion.~li  u and  v are  functions  of  any  variable 
“then  the  theorem  of  Leibnitz  gives  the  identity 

d^  . . d^u  . dv  d"~^u  i (i  - 1)  d%  d^~% 

“ Put  u = f and  v = i!\  and  dividing  by  1.2.3..  we  have 


“(/) e.= «'■- 

1 1:2.3  / 


Formulae 
for  zonal, 


1 — ^ 

“ Third  Expansion. — Put  \ — 2t  = p,  and  therefore  tt'  = — , 


‘hence  ft  = 4 


d^ 


' 2'  1 . 2. 3...^  dp: 

1 d^  i 


21  *..21-2 


i(i-l)  j,._,  1 

2.4.6.. .21  d^‘  T" ~ 1.  2 j 

1.3.5.. .(2i-l) 


3.5...(2i-l)  f , i{i~l) 
i.“2  73..‘.i  r 2(2i-l)^ 


1) 

2. 4.  (2i-l)(2i-3)'^  J' 
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The  t'  and  /u.  of  Murphy’s  notation  are  related  to  the  6 we 
have  used,  thus  : — 


^ = (2  sin  t'  = (2  cos  \6Y 


fji  = cos  0 


,(2). 


Also  it  is  convenient  to  recall  from  App.  B.  (v),  (38),  (40),  and 
(42),  that  the  value  of  Q.  [or  of  App.  B.  (61)],  when  0 = 0 is 
unity,  and  that  it  is  related  to  the  , of  our  notation  for  polar 
harmonic  elements,  thus  : — 


^(0)  - Q = 1 ♦ 3 . 5...(2^  - 1)  0(0) 


1.2.3...' 


(3), 


as  is  proved  also  by  comparing  (g)  with  App.  B.  (38).  We  add 
the  following  formula,  manifest  from  (38),  which  shows  a deriva- 
tion of  from  valuable  if  only  as  proving  that  the  i-  s 
roots  of  = 0 are  all  real  and  unequal,  inasmuch  as  App.  B. 
{'p)  proves  that  the  i roots  of  = 0 are  all  real  and  unequal : — 


0(«) 


sin  6 

From  this  and  (3)  we  find 


1 ^ r ©r” 

i — s + 1 d}ji 


r©r’l 

[_siiT 


(4). 


d'Q, 

dfjif 


,(5). 


And  lastly,  referring  to.  App.  B.  (w);  let 

Q\  and  Q.  [cos  6 cos  B'  + sin  B sin  B'  cos  (^  - <^')] 


denote  respectively  what  becomes  when  cos  B is  replaced  by 
cos  B',  and  again  by  cos  B cos  B'  + sin  B sin  B'  cos  (<^  - <^')  : and  let  g} 
denote  cos  B]  and  g,  cos  B'.  By  what  precedes,  we  may  put  (61), 
of  App.  B into  the  following  much  more  convenient  form,  agree-i^ 
ing  with  that  given  by  Murphy  {Electricity^  p.  24) : — 


[cos  B cos  B'  -f-  sin  B sin  B'  cos  (^  - <^')] 


-00  '+2S  - 8in0sm0'  -I-  cos2(0-0O  ^ -^etc 

-QiQi+^  Bine/smey  dsm  d -^etc. 


(6). 
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783.  Elementary  polar  harmonics  become,  in  an  extreme  Physical 
case  of  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  the  proper  harmonics  for  reiatlvTto 
the  treatment,  by  either  polar  or  rectilinear  rectangular  co-  aSar  and 
ordinates,  of  problems  in  which  we  have  a plane,  or  two  plates, 
parallel  planes,  instead  of  a spherical  surface,  or  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  thus: — 

First,  let  be  any  surface  harmonic  of  order  i,  and  and 
the  solid  harmonics  [App.  B.  (5)]  equal  to  it  on  the 
spherical  surface  of  radius  a : so  that 

and  = 

Now  [compare  § 655] 

W“ 

and,  therefore,  if  a be  infinite,  and  r — asb  finite  quantity  denoted 
by  X,  which  makes  log  (r/a)  = xia,  and  if  i be  infinite,  and 
ali  = p,  we  have 

and  similarly  (“J"'  = 
the  solid  harmonics  then  become 
and 

Supposing  now  S.  to  be  a polar  harmonic  element,  and  consider- 
ing, as  Green  did  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Electricity,  an  area 
sensibly  plane  round  either  pole,  or  considering  any  sensibly  plane 
portion  far  removed  from  each  pole,  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  examine  how  the  formulae  [App.  B.  (36)... (40),  (61),  (65); 
and  § 782,  (e),  (/),  (g)]  wear  down  to  the  proper  plane  polar 
or  rectangular  formulae.  This  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  ana- 
lytical student.  In  Yol.  ii.  the  plane  polar  solution  will  be  fully 
examined.  At  present  we  merely  remark  that,  in  rectangular 
surface  co-ordinates  (y,  z)  in  the  spherical  surface  reduced  to  a 
plane,  may  be  any  function  whatever  fulfilling  the  equation 

TTV  +-7-?  = 

dy""  dz^  p 

and  that  the  rectangular  solution  into  which  the  elementary  polar 


Examples 
of  polar 
harmonics. 


Sixth  order: 
Zonal, 


Tesseral, 


Sectorial 

Seventh 
order : 

Zonal, 

Tesseral, 


Sectorial. 
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spherical  harmonic  wears  dowD,  for  sensibly  plane  portions  of  the 
spherical  surface  far  removed  from  the  poles,  is 

fv  V z 
fSi  - cos  - cos  -r 

9 q 

where  q and  q are  two  constants  such  that  q^  + q'^  = 


784.  The  following  tables  and  graphic  representations  of 
all  the  polar  harmonic  elements  of  the  6th  and  7th  orders  may 
be  useful  in  promoting  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
subject. 

Qe  = tV  (23  V - SISa.'*  + 105/4^  - 5)  = 


tAt  • ^ (lW-3)  f‘ 


1 Z—M— 
nrDTF  • —A* 


d/x^ 

TVa96  • 


= Hefa-/*")-*- 

= (1  - not  shown.' 


Q,  = ^ (429/1'  - 693/1*  + 315/i'  - 85)  /i  = -W-®™. 
=i^(42V-495/u4  + 135)u2-5) 


TTS-  • (143/a^  - + 15)  fx, 

■ST5U  • (143/4‘*  - + 3) 


d^7 

dfi^ 


~ ^ — 3)  /U 


(IV  - 1) 

1 d^Q7_ 

1 <^Q7_i 

rsvoT-  ^^7  - A 


= W0®(l-/^Vh 

= H 

= 4f©f(i-/*V'. 

-■= 

= ©^^*  (1  - not  shown,  i 
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fj.. 

1 

dfjL  • 

•0 

- -3125 

•0000 

•0000 

-t-  -0625 

4-  -0625 

•01 

- -3118 

•05 

- -2961 

-f  -0308 

+ *0307 

-1-  -0597 

4-  -0595 

•08 

- -2738 

•10 

- -2488 

-f  -0588 

+ -0585 

-t-  -0515 

4-  -0510 

•13 

- -2072 

•15 

- -1746 

+ -0814 

-f  -0805 

-}-  -0382 

4-  -0373 

•17 

- -1390 

•2 

- -0806 

+ -0963 

+ -0944 

-0208 

4-  -0200 

•24 

-1-  -0029 

•25 

-1-  -0243 

+ -1017 

+ -0984 

-f  -0002 

4-  -0002 

•2506 

•0000 

•0000 

•3 

-1-  -1293 

-1-  -0966 

+ -0921 

- -0221 

- -0201 

•34 

+ -2053 

•35 

-f  -2225 

-1-  -0796 

-f  -0745 

- -0441 

- -0387 

•36 

-{-  -2388 

•4 

+ -2926 

•0522 

+ -0479 

- -0647 

- -0544 

•43 

-h  -3191 

•45 

-h  -0157 

-f  -0140 

- -0807 

- -0644 

•46 

-f  -3314 

• M • • • 

•4688 

•0000 

•0000 

•469 

-h  -3321 

•5 

-t-  -3233 

- -0273 

- -0237 

- -0898 

- -0674 

•54 

-2844 

•55 

- -0726 

- -0606 

- -0891 

- -0622 

•56 

-1-  -2546 

•6 

-f  -1721 

- -1142 

- -0914 

- -0752 

- -0481 

•63 

+ -0935 

•65 

- -1450 

- -1102 

- -0446 

- -0258 

•66 

+ -0038 

•7 

- -1253 

- -1555 

- -1110 

+ -0064 

4-  -0033 

•74 

- -2517 

•75 

- -2808 

- -1344 

- -0889 

+ -0823 

4-  -0360 

•76 

- -3087 

•8 

- -3918 

- -0683 

- -0410 

-h  -1873 

4-  -0674 

•82 

- -4119 

•8302 

- -4147 

•0000 

•0000 

•84 

- -4119 

•85 

- -4030 

-0586 

-h  -0308 

-F  -3263 

4-  -0905 

•87 

- -3638 

•90 

- -2412 

+ -2645 

-f  -1153 

-t-  -5044 

4-  -0958 

•92 

- -1084 

-f  -1764 

-f-  -1464 

•93 

-h  -4346 

-1-  -1597 

•9325 

•0000 

•94 

-t-  -0751 

-f  -5002 

+ -1706 

•95 

-i-  -5704 

+ -1778 

4-  -7271 

4-  •0709 

•96 

+ -3150 

•97 

-f  -7260 

-f-  -1764 



•98 

+ -6203 

+ -8117 

-f  -1615 

4-  -8844 

4-  -0350  ! 

•99 

+ -8003 

+ -9029 

-h  -1274 

4-  -9411 

4-  -0187 

1-00 

-hl-OOOO 

-1- 1-0000 

•0000 

4-l’0000 

4-  -0000 
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Polar  liar* 
monies  of 
sixth  order. 


1 

4^25-^- 

@f. 

•0 

•0000 

•0000 

- *1000 

- -1000 

•0000 

•05 

- -0186 

- -0185 

- -0975 

- -0970 

+ 

•0497 

•1 

- -0361 

- -0356 

- -0890 

- -0886 

1 

+ 

•0975 

•15 

- -0516 

- -0499 

- -0753 

- -0720 

! + 

•1417 

•2 

- -0640 

- -0602 

- -0560 

- -0516 

+ 

•1806 

•25 

- -0723 

- -0656 

- -0313 

- -0275 

+ 

•2127 

•3 

- -0754 

- -0655 

- -0010 

- -0008 

+ 

•2370 

•35 

- -0767 

- -0630 

+ -0348 

+ -0268 

+ 

•2524 

•4 

- -0620 

- -0477 

+ -0760 

+ -0536 

+ 

•2586 

•45 

- -0435 

- -0310 

+ -1227 

+ -0773 

+ 

•2555 

•5 

- -0156 

- -0101 

+ *1750 

+ -0984 

+ 

•2436 

•55 

+ -0225 

+ -0131 

+ -2327 

+ -1132 

+ 

•2234 

•6 

+ -0720 

+ -0369 

+ -2960 

+ -1211 

+ 

•1966 

•63 

+ -3366 

+ -1224 

•65 

+ -1338 

+ -0587 

+ -3647 

+ -1204 

+ 

•1647 

•7 

+ -2091 

+ -0750 

+ -4390 

+ -1139 

+ 

•1300 

•75 

+ -2988 

+ -0865 

+ -5188 

+ -0991 

+ 

•0949 

•8 

+ -4040 

+ -0873 

+ -6040 

+ -0783 

+ 

•0622 

•83 

+ -6578 

+ -0637 

do 

+ -5257 

+ -0768 

+ -6947 

+ -0535 

+ 

•0344 

•87 

+ -7326 

+ -0433 

•89 

+ -7713 

+ -0333 

•9 

+ -6649 

+ -0551 

+ -7910 

+ -0285 

+ 

•0150 

•92 

+ 

•0085 

•93 

+ -7572 

+ -0376 

+ -8514 

+ -0155 

•95 

+ -8226 

+ -0249 

+ -8928 

+ -0084 

+ 

•0028 

•96 

+ -8565 

+ -9138 

•97 

+ -8911 

+ -0128 

+ -9350 

+ -0032 

00 

+ -9216 

+ -0073 

+ -9564 

+ -0015 

•99 

+ -9629 

+ -9781 

+ -0004 

1-00 

+ 1-0000 

•0000 

+ 1-0000 

•0000 

•0000 

has  maximum  = 1, 
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fl. 

^7- 

1 

a 

V#®®. 

•0 

•0000 
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[785.] 

I 785.  A short  digression  here  on  the  theory  of  the  potential,  JJjYhlory"of 
and  particularly  on  equipotential  surfaces  differing  little  from  potential. 

I concentric  spheres,  will  simplify  the  hydrostatic  examples  which 
follow.  First  we  shall  take  a few  cases  of  purely  synthetical 
investigation,  in  which,  distributions  of  matter  being  given, 
resulting  forces  and  level  surfaces  (§  487)  are  found ; and  then 
certain  problems  of  Green’s  and  Gauss’s  analysis,  in  which,  from 
'data  regarding  amounts  of  force  or  values  of  potential  over 
individual  surfaces,  or  shapes  of  individual  level  surfaces,  the 
iidistribution  of  force  through  continuous  void  space  is  to  be 

S determined.  As  it  is  chiefly  for  their  application  to  physical  Sea  level. 

geography  that  we  admit  these  questions  at  present,  we  shall 
f occasionally  avoid  circumlocutions  by  referring  at  once  to  the 
tjEarth,  when  any  attracting  mass  with  external  equipotential 
al surfaces  approximately  spherical  would  answer  as  well.  We 
shall  also  sometimes  speak  of  “the  sea  level’'  (§§  750,  754) 
merely  as  a “level  surface,”  or  “surface  of  equilibrium  ” (§  487) 
just  enclosing  the  solid,  or  enclosing  it  with  the  exception  of 
comparatively  small  projections,  as  our  dry  land.  Such  a sur- 
face will  of  course  be  an  equipotential  surface  for  mere  gravita- 
tion, when  there  is  neither  rotation  nor  disturbance  due  to 
attractions  of  other  bodies,  such  as  the  moon  or  sun,  and  due 
to  change  of  motion  produced  by  these  forces  on  the  Earth  ; but  Level  sur- 
it  may  be  always  called  an  equipotential  surface,  as  we  shall  see  tiveiy  to 
(§  798)  that  both  centrifugal  force  and  the  other  disturbances  cenSifu^i^ 
referred  to  may  be  represented  by  potentials. 

' 786.  To  estimate  how  the  sea  level  is  influenced,  and  how  Disturbance 

I IIP  p • • 1 *11  1 1 • • of  sea  level 

Imuch  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  increased  or  by  denser 

l-ban  aver- 

diminished  by  the  existence  within  a limited  volume  under-  age  matter 
ground  of  rocks  of  density  greater  or  less  than  the  average,  let  us  ground, 
imagine  a mass  equal  to  a very  small  fraction,  Ijn,  of  the  earth’s 
whole  mass  to  be  concentrated  in  a point  somewhere  at  a depth 

! below  the  sea  level  which  we  shall  presently  suppose  to  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  radius,  but  great  in  comparison 
iwith  oi  the  radius.  Immediately  over  the  centre  of  dis- 
I turbance,  the  sea  level  will  be  raised  in  virtue  of  the  disturbing 
1 ; attraction,  by  a height  equal  to  the  same  fraction  of  the  radius 
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Disturbance 
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than  aver- 
age matter 
under- 
ground. 

Intensity 
and  direc- 
tion of 
gravity 
altered  by 
under- 
ground 
local  ex- 
cess above 
average 
density. 


that  the  distance  of  the  disturbing  point  from  the  chief  centre 
is  of  n times  its  depth  below  the  sea  level  as  thus  disturbed. 
The  augmentation  of  gravity  at  this  point  of  the  sea  level 
will  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  whole  force  of  gravity  that  n 
times  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  attracting  point  is  of  the 
square  of  the  radius.  This  fraction,  as  we  desire  to  limit  our- 
selves to  natural  circumstances,  we  must  suppose  to  be  very 
small.  The  disturbance  of  direction  of  gravity  will,  for  the 
sea  level,  be  a maximum  at  points  of  a circle  described  from 
A as  centre,  with  as  radius;  D being  the  depth  of  the 

centre  of  disturbance.  The  amount  of  this  maximum  deflec- 
tion will  be  of  the  unit  angle  of  57®  *296  (§  41),  a 

denoting  the  earth’s  radius. 


!r 


Let  G be  the  centre  of  the  chief  attracting  mass  (1  andi 

B that  of  the  disturbing  mass  (l/'/i),  the 
two  parts  being  supposed  to  act  as  iff 
collected  at  these  points.  Let  P be  any! 
point  on  the  equipotential  surface  for 
which  the  potential  is  the  same  as  what  it? 
would  be  over  a spherical  surface  of  radius  f 
a,  and  centre  (7  if  the  whole  were  collected! 
in  (7.  Then  (§491) 


(i-l). 

V nj  Cj 


1 J_ 
CP^  n'TiP 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  equipotential  surface  in  question.) 
It  gives 

“ {CP -BP). 


CP- 


nBP 


This  expresses  rigorously  the  positive  or  negative  elevation  ofi 
the  disturbed  equipotential  at  any  point  above  the  undisturbed!  1 
surface  of  the  same  potential.  For  the  point  A,  over  the  centre' 
of  disturbance,  it  gives 


CA 


n.  BA 


which  agrees  exactly  with  the  preceding  statement:  and  it  prover 
the  approximate  truth  of  that  statement  as  applied  to  the  see' 
level  when  we  consider  that  when  BP  is  many  times  CP-c 
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is  many  times  smaller  than  its  value  at  A.  We  leave  the  proof 
of  the  remaining  statements  of  this  and  the  following  sections 
(§§  787... 792)  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

787.  If  p be  the  general  density  of  the  upper  crust,  and  a Effects  of 

~ T i local  excess 

the  earths  mean  density,  and  it  the  disturbance  oi  § 786  be  above aver- 

n T-  1 • /I  1 density- 

due  to  there  being  matter  of  a dmerent  density,  p , throughout 
\i  spherical  portion  of  radius  h,  with  its  centre  at  a depth  D 
below  the  sea  level,  the  value  of  n will  be  o-a^Kp  — p)¥ ; and  g^vity; 
bhe  elevation  of  the  sea  level,  and  the  proportionate  augmenta- 
tion of  gravity  at  the  point  right  over  it,  will  be  respectively 

<TaD  ' 

The  actual  value  of  a is  about  double  that  of  p.  And  let  us  example, 
iiuppose,  for  example,  that  Z>  = 6 = 1000  feet,  or  of  the 

3arth’s  radius,  and  p to  be  either  equal  to  2p  or  to  zero.  The 
previous  results  become 


42 


of  a foot,  and  + 


42000 


of  gravity. 


vhich  are  therefore  the  elevation  or  depression  of  sea  level,  and 
:he  augmentation  or  diminution  of  gravity,  due  to  there  being 
natter  of  double  or  zero  density  through  a spherical  space  2000 
:eet  in  diameter,  with  its  centre  1000  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  greatest  deviation  of  the  plummet  is  at  points  of  the  circle 
)f  707  feet  radius  round  the  point;  and  it  amounts  to 
)f  the  radian,  or  nearly  2". 

788.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  to  set  off  against  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  gravity  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
ijiisturbing  mass,  which  we  have  calculated  for  points  of  the  sea 
level  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  but  an  insensible  deduc- 
Ibion  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  attraction  of  the  chief 
mass,  owing  to  increase  of  the  distance  of  the  sea  level  from  its 
centre,  produced  by  the  disturbing  influence.  The  same  remark 
obviously  holds  for  disturbances  in  gravity  due  to  isolated 
mountains,  or  islands  of  small  dimensions,  and  it  will  be  proved 
'§  794?)  to  hold  also  for  deviations  of  figure  represented  by 
harmonics  of  high  orders.  But  we  shall  see  (§  789)  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  harmonic  deviations  of  low  orders,  and  conse- 
VOL.  IT.  23 
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quently  with  wide-spread  disturbances,  such  as  are  produced  j^i 
hy  great  tracts  of  elevated  land  or  deep  sea.  We  intend  to  I 
return  to  the  subject  in  Vol.  ii.,  under  Properties  of  Matter, 
when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  phenomenal  and  ^ !• 
experimental  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  gravity ; and  we  | 
shall  then  apply  §§  477  (h)  (c)  (d),  478,  479,  and  solutions  of  j 1 
other  allied  problems,  to  investigate  the  effects  on  the  magnitude  | (i 
and  direction  of  gravity,  and  on  the  level  surfaces,  produced  by  j i 
isolated  hills,  mountain-chains,  large  table  lands,  and  by  cor-  j il 
responding  depressions,  as  lakes  or  circumscribed  deep  places  Jl 
in  the  sea,  great  valleys  or  clefts,  large  tracts  of  deep  ocean.  | i\ 


Harmonic 

spheroidal 

levels. 


789.  All  the  level  surfaces  relative  to  a harmonic  spheroid 
(§  779)  of  homogeneous  matter  are  harmonic  spheroids  of  the 
same  order  and  type.  That  one  of  them,  which  lies  as  much 
inside  the  solid  as  outside  it,  cuts  the  boundary  of  the  solid  in 
a line  (or  group  of  lines) — the  mean  level  line  of  the  surface  of 
the  solid.  This  line  lies  on  the  mean  spherical  surface,  and 
therefore  (§  780)  it  constitutes  the  nodes  of  each  of  the  two 
harmonic  spheroidal  surfaces  which  cut  one  another  in  it.  If  ^ 
be  the  order  of  the  harmonic,  the  deviation  of  the  level  spheroid 
is  (§§  545,815)  just  3/(2^-f-l)  of  the  deviation  of  the  bounding 
spheroid,  each  reckoned  from  the  mean  spherical  surface. 

Thus  if  ^ = 1,  the  level  coincides  with  the  boundary  of  the 
solid : the  reason  of  which  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  any  spherical  harmonic  deviation  of  the  first  order  from  a 
given  spherical  surface  constitutes  an  equal  spherical  surface 
round  a centre  at  some  infinitely  small  distance  from  the  centre  ' 
of  the  given  surface. 

If  ^ = 2,  the  level  surface  deviates  from  the  mean  sphere  t 
by  f of  the  deviation  of  the  bounding  surface.  This  is  the| 
case  of  an  ellipsoidal  boundary  differing  infinitely  little  from 
spherical  figure.  It  may  he  remarked  that,  as  is  proved  readily, 
from  § 522,  those  of  the  equipotential  surfaces  relative  to 
a homogeneous  ellipsoid  which  lie  wholly  within  it  are  exact; 
ellipsoids,  but  not  so  those  which  cut  its  boundary  or  lie  wholly: 
without  it:  these  being  approximately  ellipsoidal  only  wliein 
the  deviation  from  spherical  figure  is  very  small. 
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790.  The  circumstances  for  very  high  orders  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  sectorial  harmonics 
(§  781).  The  figure  of  the  line  in  which  a sectorial  harmonic 
spheroid  is  cut  by  any  plane  perpendicular  to  its  polar  axis  is 
[§  781  (1)],  as  it  were,  a harmonic  curve  (§  62)  traced  from  a 
circular  instead  of  a straight  line  of  abscissas.  Its  wave  length 
(or  double  length  along  the  line  of  abscissas  from  one  zero  or 
nodal  point  to  the  next  in  order)  will  be  1//  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle.  And  when  ^ is  very  great,  the  factor  sin/^  makes 
the  sectorial  harmonic  very  small,  except  for  values  of  0 differ- 

^ ing  little  from  a right  angle,  and  therefore  a sectorial  harmonic 
spheroid  of  very  high  order  consists  of  a set  of  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  perpendicular  to  a great  circle  of  the  globe,  of 
nearly  simple  harmonic  form  in  the  section  by  the  plane  of 
this  circle  (or  equator),  and  diminishing  in  elevation  and 
depression  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  be 
insensible  at  any  considerable  angular  distance  (or  latitude) 
from  it  on  either  side.  The  level  surface  due  to  the  attraction 
of  a homogeneous  solid  of  this  figure  is  a figure  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  much  smaller  degree  of  elevations  and  depressions, 
that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  3/(2f  + 1)  of  those  of  the  figure  : 
or  approximately  three  times  the  same  fraction  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  figure  that  the  half-wave  length  is  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  It  is  easily  seen  that  when  i is  very  large  the 
level  surface  at  any  place  will  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the 
inequalities  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  figure. 

791.  Thus  we  conclude  that,  if  the  substance  of  the  earth  Undulation 

. , . of  level  due 

were  homogeneous,  a set  ot  several  parallel  mountain-chains  to  pai^i.iei 
and  valleys  would  produce  an  approximately  corresponding  un- 
dulation  of  the  level  surface  in  the  middle  district : the  height 
to  which  it  is  raised,  under  each  mountain-crest,  or  drawn  down 
below  the  undisturbed  level,  over  the  middle  of  a valley,  being 
three  times  the  same  fraction  of  the  height  of  mountain  above 
or  depth  of  valley  below  mean  level,  that  the  breadth  of  the 
mountain  or  of  the  valley  is  of  the  earth’s  circumference. 

792.  If  the  globe  be  not  homogeneous,  the  disturbance  in 
magnitude  and  direction  of  gravity,  due  to  any  inequality  in 

23—2 
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Practical  the  fiffure  of  its  bounding  surface,  will  (S  787)  be  p/o-  of  what  it  I 

conclusions  i i 

astodis-  would  be  if  the  substance  were  homogeneous;  and  further,  it  i, 

turbancesof  it,  t t i ° i \ 

sea-level,  may  be  remarked  that,  as  the  disturbances  are  supposed  to  be  il 

and  amount  ^ ^ |i 

ajjdtoec-  small,  we  may  superimpose  such  as  we  have  now  described,  on  o 
gravity.  any  other  small  disturbances,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  general  i 
oblateness  of  the  earth’s  figure,  with  which  we  shall  be  occupied  j I 
presently.  i | 

Practically,  then,  as  the  density  of  the  upper  crust  is  some-  I 
where  about  J the  earth’s  mean  density,  we  may  say  that  the  i, 
effect  on  the  level  surface,  due  to  a set  of  parallel  mountain-  i. 
chains  and  valleys,  is,  of  the  general  character  explained  in  !ii 
§ 791,  but  of  half  the  amounts  there  stated.  Thus,  for  instance,  jj;  j 
a set  of  several  broad  mountain-chains  and  valleys  twenty  j|j| 
nautical  miles  from  crest  to  crest,  or  hollow  to  hollow,  and  of  i 
several  times  twenty  miles  extent  along  the  crests  and  hollows,  i 
and  7,200  feet  vertical  height  from  hollow  to  crest,  would  ’ 
raise  and  lower  the  level  by  2J  feet  above  and  below  what 
it  would  be  were  the  surface  levelled  by  removing  the  elevated  ; 
matter  and  filling  the  valleys  with  it. 

793.  Green’s  theorem  [App.  A.  (e)]*  and  Gauss’s  theorem  i 
(§  497)  show  that  if  the  potential  of  any  distribution  of  matter,  j|;  i 
attracting  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  be  given  for  every 
point  of  a surface  completely  enclosing  this  matter,  the  poten-  i 
tial,  and  therefore  also  the  force,  is  determined  throughout  all 
space  external  to  the  bounding  surface  of  the  matter,  whether  i 
this  surface  consist  of  any  number  of  isolated  closed  surfaces,  i 
each  simply  continuous,  or  of  a single  one.  It  need  scarcely  ) 
be  said  that  no  general  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  ob-  : 
tained.  But  further,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  potential  has 
been  fully  determined  for  the  space  outside  the  surface  over 
which  it  is  given,  mathematical  analysis  has  hitherto  failed  to  * 
determine  it  through  the  whole  space  between  this  surface  and  ^ ; 
the  attracting  mass  within  it.  We  hope  to  return,  in  later 

* First  apply  Green’s  theorem  to  the  surface  over  which  the  potential  is 
given.  Then  Gauss’s  theorem  shows  that  there  cannot  be  two  distributions  of  | 
potential  agreeing  through  all  space  external  to  this  surface,  but  differing  for  j i 
any  part  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  bounding  surface  of  the  matter.  , 
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volumes,  to  the  grand  problem  suggested  by  Gauss’s  theorem 
of  § 497.  Meantime,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  questions  practi- 
cally useful  for  physical  geography. 

Example  (1) — Let  the  enclosing  surface  be  spherical,  of  radius 
a ; and  let  F (0,  </>)  be  the  given  potential  at  any  point  of  it, 
specified  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  polar  co-ordinates  cf>. 
Green’s  solution  [§  499  (3)  and  App.  B.  (46)]  of  his  problem  for 
the  spherical  surface  is  immediately  applicable  to  part  of  our 
present  problem,  and  gives 

Y-  J_  r {F-a^)F{e\  <f,')Fsin6'dO'dcl,' 

iira  Jo  Jo  2ar  [cos  0 cos  0'  + sin  0 sin  0'  cos  (<f)  - ^')]  + ‘ 

for  the  potential  at  any  point  (r,  d,  external  to  the  spherical 
surface.  But  inasmuch  as  Laplace’s  equation  - 0 is  satisfied 
through  the  whole  internal  space  as  well  as  the  whole  external 
space  by  the  expression  (46)  of  App.  B.,  and  in  our  present  pro- 
blem is  only  satisfied  [§  491  (c)]  for  that  part  of  the  in- 

ternal space  which  is  not  occupied  by  matter,  the  expression  (3) 
gives  the  solution  for  the  exterior  space  only.  When  F (B,  <f>)  is 
such  that  an  expression  can  be  found  for  the  definite  integral  in 
finite  terms,  this  expression  is  necessarily  the  solution  of  our  pro- 
blem through  all  space  exterior  to  the  actual  attracting  body.  Or 
when  F(B,  (f>)  is  such  that  the  definite  integral,  (3),  can  be  trans- 
formed into  some  definite  integral  which  varies  continuously  across 
the  whole  or  across  some  part  of  the  spherical  surface,  this  other 
integral  will  carry  the  solution  through  some  part  of  the  interior 
space : that  is,  through  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  reached  without 
discontinuity  (infinite  elements)  of  the  integral,  and  without 
meeting  any  part  of  the  actual  attracting  mass.  To  this  subject 
we  hope  to  return  later  in  connexion  with  Gauss’s  theorem 
(§  497) ; but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  expand 
(3)  in  ascending  powers  of  ajr,  as  before  in  App.  B.  (s).  The 
result  [App.  B.  (51)]  is 

; m </>) + <^) + (3 
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where  F^{6,  <^),  F^{6^  <^),  etc.,  are  the  successive  terms  of  the 
expansion  [App.  B.  (52)]  of  F {9^  ^)  in  spherical  surface  har- 
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monies ; the  general  term  being  given  by  the  formula 
2i+  1 

47r 


917  4-  1 /'2’T’ 


where  Qi  is  the  function  of  (0,  {O',  <f>')  expressed  by  App. 

B.  (61). 

In  any  case  in  which  the  actual  attracting  matter  lies  all  within 
an  interior  concentric  spherical  surface  of  radius  a',  the  harmonic 
expansion  of  F{0,  cf>)  must  be  at  least  as  convergent  as  the 
geometrical  series 

- + y + etc.; 

a \aj  \a  J 

and  therefore  (3  bis)  will  be  convergent  for  every  value  of  r ||i 
exceeding  a',  and  will  consequently  continue  the  solution  into  rj 
the  interior  at  least  as  far  as  this  second  spherical  surface.  • ^ 

Example  (2) — Let  the  attracting  mass  be  approximately  riij 
centrobaric  (§  534),  and  let  one  equipotential  surface  completely , 
enclosing  it  be  given.  It  is  required  to  find  the  distribution  of  i ; 
force  and  potential  through  all  space  external  to  the  smallest  ■ i 
spherical  surface  that  can  be  drawn  round  it  from  its  centre  of  ) 
gravity  as  centre.  Let  a be  an  approximate  or  mean  radius ; ifei 
and,  taking  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  exactly  coincident  with 
the  centre  of  inertia  (§  230),  let 

T = a[l+F{e,  </>)] (5)  >( 

be  the  polar  equation  of  the  surface;  F being  for  all  values  of  \ 
0 and  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  its  square  and  higher  t 
powers.  Consider  now  two  proximate  points  {r,  0,  <^)-' 

The  distance  between  them  is  aF{0,  <^)  and  is  in  the  direction  ; 


through  0,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  And  if  M be  the  whole. 


mass,  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  this  line  is  approximately 
equal  to  Mja^  and  is  along  this  line.  Hence  the  difierence  of  po- 
tentials (§  486)  between  them  is  MF  {6,  (fi)la.  And  if  a be  the; 
proper  mean  radius,  the  constant  value  of  the  potential  at  the' 
given  surface  (5)  will  be  precisely  M/a.  Hence,  to  a degree  ol, 
approximation  consistent  with  neglecting  squares  of  F {0,  cf>),  the: 
potential  at  the  point  (a,  0,  cf>)  will  be 


- + -F(e,  <!>). 
a a ^ ^ 
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Hence  the  problem  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  previous  example  : 
and  remarking  that  the  part  of  its  solution  depending  on  the  term 
JZ/a  of  (6)  is  of  course  simply  if/r,  we  have,  by  (3  bis),  for  the 
potential  now  required, 

+ <^)+etc.} (7) 

where  is  given  by  (4).  F^  is  zero  in  virtue  of  a being  the 
proper  mean  radius;  the  equation  expressing  this  condition 

being  sin  OdOdtji  = 0 (8). 

If  further  0 be  chosen  in  a proper  mean  position,  that  is  to  say, 
such  that  / j Q^F  (^,  <^)  sin  6d6d<j>  = 0 (9) 

F^  vanishes  and  [§  539  (12)]  0 is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
attracting  mass;  and  the  harmonic  expansion  of  F (0,  (f>)  becomes 

F(e,  4.)=F^(e,  <t>)+F^{e,  <t>)+F,{e,  ^)  + etc (lo). 

If  a'  be  the  radius  of  the  smallest  spherical  surface  having  0 for 
centre  and  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  actual  mass,  the  series  (7) 
necessarily  converges  for  all  values  of  0 and  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  the  geometrical  series 


+ etc. 


(11) 


for  every  value  of  r exceeding  a.  Hence  (7)  expresses  the 
solution  of  our  present  particular  problem.  It  may  carry  it  even 
further  inwards  ; as  the  given  surface  (6)  may  be  such  that  the 
harmonic  expansion  (10)  converges  more  rapidly  than  the  series 


1 + 


- + f-Y  + (-)  +etc. 
a \aj  \aj 


The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  are  of 
course  [§§  486,  491]  deducible  immediately  from  (7)  throughout 
the  space  through  which  this  expression  is  applicable,  that  is  all 
space  through  which  it  converges  that  can  be  reached  from  the 
given  surface  without  passing  through  any  part  of  the  actual 
attracting  mass.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  as  the  resultant 
force  deviates  from  the  radial  direction  by  angles  of  the  same 
order  of  small  quantities  as  F {6,  cf)),  its  magnitude  will  differ 
from  the  radial  component  by  small  quantities  of  the  same  order 
as  tlie  square  of  this:  and  therefore,  consistently  witli  our  degree 
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Resultant  of  approximation,  if  R denote  tlie  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  i 

^ ^ '^) +«t«-}-(i2).  I 

{|| 

For  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  the  spherical  surface  |j 
agreeing  most  nearly  with  the  given  surface  we  put  in  this  for- 
mula r — aj  and  find 

5(1  + ZF^  (0,  + 4^3  {0,  4.)  + etc.} (13).  : 

And  at  the  point  (r,  0,  of  the  given  surface  we  have  r = a 
nearly  enough  for  our  approximation,  in  all  terms  except  the 
first,  of  the  series  (12):  but  in  the  first  term,  Mir',  we  must  put 
r = a {\  + F {6^  so  that  it  becomes 

and  we  find  for  the  normal  resultant  force  at  the  point  (d,  of 
the  given  approximately  spherical  equipotential  surface  | 

J{1  + ^^3  (0,  4)  + 2F,  {0,  4)  + ZF,{0,  <#,)+...} (15). 

Taking  for  simplicity  one  term,  F^,  alone,  in  the  expansion  of 
F,  and  considering,  by  aid  of  App.  B.  (38),  (40),  (p),  and 
§§  779... 784,  the  character  of  spherical  surface  harmonics,  we 
see  that  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 

r = a{l  + F,(0,i>)}  (]6) 

from  the  radial  direction  is,  in  circular  measure  (§  404),  just  i i 
times  the  half  range  from  minimum  to  maximum  in  the  values  of  j 
F^  {0,  cf>)  for  all  harmonics  of  the  second  order  (case  i = 2),  and  ; 
for  all  sectorial  harmonics  (§  781)  of  every  order;  and  that 
it  is  approximately  so  for  the  equatorial  regions  of  all  zonal 
harmonics  of  very  high  order.  Also,  for  harmonics  of  high 
order  contiguous  maxima  and  minima  are  approximately  equal. 

"We  conclude  that 

794.  If  a level  surface  (§  487),  enclosing  a mass  attracting  j 
according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  deviate  from  an  approximate!}'  - ^ 
spherical  figure  by  a pure  harmonic  undulation  (§  779)  of  order  j ^ 
i;  the  amount  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  any  point  of  it  will  ex-: 
ceed  the  mean  amount  by  ^ — 1 times  the  very  small  fraction  b\  D 
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which  the  distance  of  that  point  of  it  from  the  centre  exceeds 
the  mean  radius.  The  maximum  inclination  of  the  resultant 
force  to  the  true  radial  direction,  reckoned  in  fraction  of  the 
unit  angle  57'^'3  (§  404)  is,  for  harmonic  deviations  of  the 
second  order,  equal  to  the  ratio  which  the  whole  range  from 
minimum  to  maximum  bears  to  the  mean  magnitude.  For 
the  class  described  above  under  the  designation  of  sectorial 
harmonics,  of  whatever  order,  i,  the  maximum  deviation  in 
direction  bears  to  the  proportionate  deviation  in  magnitude 
from  the  mean  magnitude,  exactly  the  ratio  ^y(^  — 1);  and 
approximately  the  ratio  of  equality  for  zonal  harmonics  of  high 
orders. 


Example  (3). — The  attracting  mass  being  still  approximately 
centrobaric,  let  it  rotate  with  angular  velocity  w round  OZ,  and 
let  one  of  the  level  surfaces  (§  487)  completely  enclosing  it  be 
expressed  by  (5),  § 793.  The  potential  of  centrifugal  force 
(§§  800,  813),  will  be  + y^),  or,  in  solid  spherical  har- 
monics, - 22:^). 


This  for  any  point  of  the  given  surface  (5)  to  the  degree  of  Hesultant 

approximation  to  which  we  are  bound,  is  equal  to  p5S  of  ap^ 

proximately 

V + icoV  a - cos*  6) ; fetlSaoe 

for  gravity 

which,  added  to  the  gravitation  potential  at  each  point  of  this  f^gaf  foJS' 
surface,  must  make  up  a constant  sum.  Hence  the  gravitation 
potential  at  {0,  ^)  of  the  given  surface  (5)  is  equal  to 


icoV  (1  - cos*  e); 


and  therefore,  all  other  circumstances  and  notation  being  as  in 
Example  2 (§  793),  we  now  have  instead  of  (6)  for  gravitation 
potential  at  (a,  6,  <f>),  the  following: 

E^^F{0,,p)-  l<o*«*  - cos*  6) (16). 

Cv  tl 

Hence,  choosing  the  position  of  0,  and  the  magnitude  of  a,  ac- 
cording to  (9)  and  (8),  we  now  have,  instead  of  (7),  for  the 
potential  of  pure  gravitation,  at  any  point  (r,  6,  cf>), 

j J {«.  t>)  - im  a - C0S*»)]  + I\  (e,  <t~)  + p I\  (tf.  . j (17), 
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where  m denotes  or  the  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  at  the  | 

equator,  to  pure  gravity  at  the  mean  distance  a.  The  force  of  i 
pure  gravity  at  the  point  (d,  <^)  of  the  given  surface  (5)  is  conse- 
quently expressed  by  the  following  formula  instead  of  (15): — | 

fugalforce.  _ 3 , (l  _ + 2i?'3  (6,  </.)  + ..(18), 

From  this  must  be  subtracted  the  radial  component  of  the  centri- 
fugal force,  which  is  (in  harmonics) 

4-  (J  — cos^0),  5 

to  find  the  whole  amount  of  the  resultant  force,  g (apparent  j 
gravity),  normal  to  the  given  surface : and  therefore 

Qj 

If  in  a particular  case  we  have  | 

Fi  (d,  <^)  = 0,  except  for  i = 2 ; and  {0,  <^)  = e (i.  - cos^^) : 
this  becomes 

S’  = ^ {1  - 1™  - (I™  - ^)] (20).  j 
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795.  Hence  if  outside  a rotating  solid  the  lines  of  resultant  j 
force  of  gravitation  and  centrifugal  force  are  cut  at  right  angles 
by  an  elliptic  spheroid*  symmetrical  round  the  axis  of  rotation,  | 
the  amount  of  the  resultant  differs  from  point  to  point  of  this 
surface  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude:  and  the  excess  | 
of  the  polar  resultant  above  the  equatorial  bears  to  the  whole 
amount  of  either  a ratio  which  added  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  i: 
figure  is  equal  to  two  and  a half  times  the  ratio  of  equatorial  J 
centrifugal  force  to  gravity.  i 

theorem?  ^ rotating  fluid  mass,  or  solid  with  density 

distributed  as  if  fluid,  these  conclusions,  of  which  the  second  J| 
is  now  generally  known  as  Clairaut’s  theorem,  were  first  dis-  iJl 
covered  by  Clairaut,  and  published  in  1743  in  his  celebrated  i | 
treatise  La  Figure  de  la  Terre.  Laplace  extended  them  by  f | 
proving  the  formula  (19)  of  § 794  for  any  solid  consisting ! i 


* Following  the  best  French  writers,  we  use  the  term  spheroid  to  designate  ■ a ’’ 
any  surface  differing  very  little  from  spherical  figure.  The  commoner  English  M i 
usage  of  confining  it  to  an  ellipsoid  symmetrical  round  an  axis,  and  of  extend-  ^ ja 
ing  it  to  such  figures  though  not  approximately  spherical  is  bad,  i I [; 
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of  approximately  spherical  layers  of  equal  density.  Ulti-  ciairaut’s 
mately  Stokes*  pointed  out  that,  only  provided  the  surfaces  of 
squilibrium  relative  to  gravitation  alone,  and  relative  to  the 
resultant  of  gravitation  and  centrifugal  force,  are  approximately 
spherical ; whether  the  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  approxi- 
mately spherical  or  not,  the  same  expression  (19)  holds.  A 
most  important  practical  deduction  from  this  conclusion  is  that,  Figure  of 
irrespectively  of  any  supposition  regarding  the  distribution  of  determin- 

n 1,1  • , 1 < n n ^ 1 1 able  from 

the  earth  s density,  the  true  figure  oi  the  sea  level  can  he  measure- 
determined  from  pendulum  observations  alone,  without  any  gravity; 
hypothesis  as  to  the  interior  condition  of  the  solid. 

Let,  for  brevity, 

^{l+|m(i-cos"^)}=/(^,  <!>)  (21) 

where  m (§  801)  is  9 known  by  observation  in  differ- 

ent localities,  with  reduction  to  the  sea  level  according  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth’s  centre  (not  according  to 
Young’s  rule).  Let  the  expansion  of  this  in  spherical  surface 
harmonics  be 

/(«,  4>)  = /o  +/,  {6,  4>)  +A  (^.  4-)  + etc (22). 

We  have,  by  (19), 

= (23), 

and  therefore  the  equation  (5)  of  the  level  surface  becomes 


r=a 


{l  [V.  (^>  4)  j/s  (^.  4)  + etc.]}  (24). 


Confining  our  attention  for  a moment  to  the  first  two  terms  we 
have  for  by  App.  B.  (38),  explicitly 

A (^,  0) = ^ 0 (cos20  - i)  -t  (Ai cos  0 + B-^  sin  0)  sin  0 cos  (9  -t-  (^2  cos  20  -t- sin  20)  sin^^. . . (25) . 
hi 

Substituting  in  (24)  squared,  putting 

cos0  = -,  sin 6/008  0)  = -,  sin0sin0  = -, 

^ ' r r 

and  reducing  to  a convenient  form,  we  find 
(/o  + ^ 2)  + (/o  + 0 + ^ 2 ) + (/o  - 0)  z^-B^yz- A ^zx  - ‘iB^xy  = /^aS. . (26) . 

* “On  the  Variation  of  Gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth.” — Trans,  of  the 
Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  1849, 
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Now  from  §§  539,  534,  we  see  that,  if  OX,  OY,  OZ  are 
principal  axes  of  inertia,  the  terms  of  which,  expressed  in 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  involve  the  products  yz,  zx,  xy  must 
disappear:  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have  -5^  = 0,  .d,  = 0,  B =0. 
But  whether  vanishes  or  not^  if  OZ  is  a principal  axis  we 
must  have  both  = 0 and  = 0;  which  therefore  is  the  case, 
to  a very  minute  accuracy,  if  we  choose  for  OZ  the  average 
axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  as  will  be  proved  in  Yol.  ii.,  on  the 
assumption  rendered  probable  by  the  reasons  adduced  below, 
that  the  earth  experiences  little  or  no  sensible  disturbance  in  its 
motion  from  want  of  perfect  rigidity.  Hence  the  expansion  (22) 
is  reduced  to 

/{(9,  <j>) -=/o + ^0 (cos" e-^)  + {A^cos2cf>+B^ sin 2cf>)  sin" 0 +/^ {0,<f))+ etc. ... (2 7). 

If  (0,  (f)  and  higher  terms  are  neglected  the  sea  level  is  an 
ellipsoid,  of  which  one  axis  must  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the 
earth’s  rotation.  And,  denoting  by  e the  mean  ellipticity  of 
meridional  sections,  e'  the  ellipticity  of  the  equatorial  section, 
and  I the  inclination  of  one  of  its  axes  to  OX,  we  have 


« = J7^ 
J Q 


/» 


, tan' 


In  general,  the  constants  of  the  expansion  (22)  j (being  the 
mean  force  of  gravity),  A^,  A^,  B^,  the  seven  coefficients  in 
/^(O,  (f)),  the  nine  <f)),  and  so  on;  are  to  be  determined 

from  sufficiently  numerous  and  wide-spread  observations  of  thej 
amount  of  gravity. 
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796.  A first  approximate  result  thus  derived  from  pendu- 
lum observations  and  confirmed  by  direct  geodetic  measure-j 
ments  is  that  the  figure  of  the  sea  level  approximates  to  anj 
oblate  spheroid  of  revolution  of  ellipticity  about  Both 

methods  are  largely  affected  by  local  irregularities  of  the 
solid  surface  and  underground  density,  to  the  elimination  of] 
which  a vast  amount  of  labour  and  mathematical  ability  have] 
been  applied,  with  as  yet  but  partial  success.  Considering  theJ 
general  disposition  of  the  great  tracts  of  land  and  ocean,  we| 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  a careful  reduction  of  the  numerousj 
accurate  pendulum  observations  that  have  been  made  in  locali- 
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.ties  widely  spread  over  the  earth*  will  lead  to  the  determina- 
tion of  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  coinciding  more 
'aearly  on  the  whole  with  the  true  figure  of  the  sea  level  than 
does  any  spheroid  of  revolution.  Until  this  has  been  either  ac- 
complished or  proved  impracticable  it  would  be  vain  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  from  attainable  data,  a 
yet  closer  approximation  by  introducing  a harmonic  of  the  third 
f order  0)  in  (27)].  But  there  is  little  probability  that 

harmonics  of  the  fourth  or  higher  orders  will  ever  be  found 
fuseful : and  local  quadratures,  after  the  example  first  set  by 
Maskelyne  in  his  investigation  of  the  disturbance  produced  by 
ISchehallien,  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  interpret  irregulari- 
.|bies  in  particular  districts ; whether  of  the  amount  of  gravity 
shown  by  the  pendulum ; or  of  its  direction,  by  geodetic  observa- 
tion. We  would  only  remark  here,  that  the  problems  presented 
by  such  local  quadratures  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  gravity 
seem  about  as  much  easier  and  simpler  than  those  with  refer- 
3nce  to  its  direction  as  pendulum  observations  are  than  geodetic 
measurements : and  that  we  expect  much  more  knowledge  re- 
garding the  true  figure  of  the  sea  level  from  the  former  than 
from  the  latter,  although  it  is  to  the  reduction  of  the  latter 
that  the  most  laborious  efforts  have  been  hitherto  applied.  We 

‘ intend  io  return  to  this  subject  in  Vol.  II.  in  explaining,  under 
Properties  of  Matter,  the  practical  foundation  of  our  knowledge 

t F 


I 797.  Since  1860  geodetic  work  of  extreme  importance  has 
^ peen  in  progress,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Prussia,  Russia,  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  in 
® |?onnecting  the  triangulation  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  and 
“ ;Prussia,  which  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose  in 
1860,  with  the  principal  triangulation  of  Great  Britain  and 


lati 


In  1672,  a pendulum  conveyed  by  Eicher  from  Paris  to  Cayenne  first 
)roved  variation  of  gravity.  Captain  Eater  and  Dr  Thomas  Young,  Trans,  R.  S.^ 
1819.  Biot,  Arago,  Mathieu,  Bouvard,  and  Chaix ; Base  da  Systeme  Mitrique, 
i^ol.  III.,  Paris,  1821.  Captain  Edward  Sabine,  E.E.,  “Experiments  to  deter- 
nine  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  by  means  of  the  Pendulum;”  published  for  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  London,  1825.  Stokes  “On  the  Variation  of  Gravity  at  the 
^3u^ace  of  the  Earth.” — Gamh.  Phil.  Trans.,  1849. 
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Ireland,  which  had  been  finished  in  1851.  With  reference'! 
to  this  work,  General  Sir  Henry  James  made  the  following  , 
remarks : — Before  the  connexion  of  the  triangulation  of  the,^ 
‘‘several  countries  into  one  great  network  of  triangles  extend-  = 
“ ing  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Europe,  and  before  the  dis- 
“ covery  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  its  extension  froir  ■ 
“ Valentia  (Ireland)  to  the  Ural  mountains,  it  was  not  possible  r 
“to  execute  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  that  which  is  now  ir  a 
“ progress.  It  is,  in  fact,  a work  which  could  not  possibly! . 

“ have  been  executed  at  any  earlier  period  in  the  history  ^ 
“of  the  world.  The  exact  determination  of  the  Figure  ane;  , 
“Dimensions  of  the  Eartli  has  been  one  great  aim  of  astrono 
“mers  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years;  and  it  is  fortunati  i 
“that  we  live  in  a time  when  men  are  so  enlightened  as  h \ 
“ combine  their  labours  to  effect  an  object  which  is  desired  by  all'  < I 
“ and  at  the  first  moment  when  it  was  possible  to  execute  it.” 

For  yet  a short  time,  however,  we  must  be  contented  wit|  i, 
the  results  derived  from  the  recent  British  Triangulation,  wit 
the  separate  measurements  of  arcs  of  meridians  in  Peru,  France 
Prussia,  Russia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  India.  The  investigs^ 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  agreeing  most  nearly  wit, 
the  sea  level  for  the  whole  Earth,  has  been  carried  out  wit  l 
remarkable  skill  by  Captain  (now  Colonel)  A.  B.  Clarke,  R,.E'  I 
and  published  in  1858,  by  order  of  the  Master  General  an 
Board  of  Ordnance  (in  a volume  of  780  pages,  quarto,  almoi  Jt 
every  page  of  which  is  a record  of  a vast  amount  of  skille  L 
labour).  The  following  account  of  conclusions  subsequent 
worked  out  regarding  the  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes  mo  : 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  sea  level,  is  extracted  from  the  prefa( 
to  another  volume  recently  published  as  one  item  of  the  grei  (I 
work  of  comparison  with  the  recent  triangulations  of  oth‘  il 
countries*: — - I'li 

“In  computing  the  figures  of  the  meridians  and  of  tl,  'Ij 

* “Comparisons  of  the  Standards  of  Length  of  England,  France,  Belgiu  | 
Prussia,  Russia,  India,  Australia,  made  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Soui 
ampton,  by  Captain  A.  R.  Clarke,  E.E.,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  I 
Henry  James,  R.E.,  F.E.  S.”  Published  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
War,  18G6.  :;i, 
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“ equator  for  the  several  measured  arcs  of  meridian,  it  is  found  Results  of 

■ -i-  ^Godcsy 

[“that  the  equator  is  slightly  elliptical,  having  the  longer 
[“diameter  of  the  ellipse  in  15”  34'  east  longitude.  In  the 
“eastern  hemisphere  the  meridian  of  15”  84'  passes  through 
i“  Spitzbergen,  a little  to  the  west  of  Vienna,  through  the  Straits 
j“of  Messina,  through  Lake  Chad  in  North  Africa,  and  along 
“the  west  coast  of  South  Africa,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
1“  meridian  which  passes  over  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  in 
“that  hemisphere.  In  the  western  hemisphere  this  meridian 
“ passes  through  Behring's  Straits  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
“Pacific  Ocean,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  meridian  which 
!“  passes  over  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  of  that  hemi- 
1“  sphere. 


“The  meridian  of  105”  34'  passes  near  North-East  Cape,  in 
|i  the  Arctic  Sea,  through  Tonquin  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and 
■“corresponds  nearly  to  the  meridian  which  passes  over  the 
greatest  quantity  of  land  in  Asia ; and  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere  it  passes  through  Smith's  Sound  in  Behring's  Straits, 
‘near  Montreal,  near  New  York,  between  Cuba  and  St  Do- 
ingo,  and  close  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
‘ corresponding  nearly  to  the  meridian  passing  over  the  greatest 
® amount  of  land  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

I 

j I “ These  meridians,  therefore,  correspond  with  the  most  ro- 
ll ‘ markable  physical  features  of  the  globe. 


Feet. 


The  longest  semi-diameter  of  the  equatorial  ellipse  is  20926850 

“ And  the  shortest  20919972 

‘ Giving  an  ellipticity  of  the  equator  equal  to  


3269'5 


The  polar  semi-diameter  is  equal  to  20858429 

The  maximum  and  minimum  polar  compressions 


are 


‘Or  a mean  compression  of  very  closely 


— 1 — and  — i — 

286'97  313'38 

300* 


iclfi  Fourteen  years  later  Colonel  Clarke  corrected  this  result  in 
die  followinor  statement^:  “But  these  are  affected  by  the  error 

* Extracted  from  pages  308,  309  of  “Geodesy,”  by  Col.  A.  K.  Clarke,  C.B. 
Dxford.  1880. 
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“ in  the  southern  half  of  the  old  Indian  arc.  A revision  of  this  i 
“ calculation,  based  on  the  revision  and  extension  of  the  Indian; 

geodetic  operations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
“ zine  for  August,  1878,  resulting  in  the  following  numbers : 


I'  1 


“ Major  semi-axis  of  equator  (long.  8®.15'  W.)  a = 20926629 
‘‘  Minor  semi-axis  „ (long.  81^.45'  W.)  h = 20925105 
“ Polar  semi-axis  „ c = 20854477 


The  meridian  of  the  greater  equatorial  diameter  thus  passes! 
through  Ireland  and  Portugal,  cutting  off  a small  bit  of  the: 
north-west  corner  of  Africa:  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  this; 
meridian  cuts  off  the  north-east  corner  of  Asia  and  passes 
through  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  meridiac: 
containing  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  equator  passes  through, 
Ceylon  on  the  one  side  of  the  earth  and  bisects  North 
America  on  the  other.  This  position  of  the  axes,  brought  ou1i 
by  a very  lengthened  calculation,  certainly  corresponds  verj 
remarkably  with  the  physical  features  of  the  globe — the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  on  its  surface.  On  the  ellipsoida; 
theory  of  the  earth’s  figure,  small  as  is  the  difference  betweei' 
the  two  diameters  of  the  equator,  the  Indian  longitudes  an 
much  better  represented  than  by  a surface  of  revolution.  Bu 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  guard  against  an  impressior 
that  the  figure  of  the  equator  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  for  th<' 
available  data  are  far  too  slender  to  warrant  such  a con 
elusion.” 


Colonel  Clarke  had  previously  found  {“  Account  of  Principa, 
Triangulation,”  1858)  for  the  spheroid  of  revolution  most  near!! 
representing  the  same  set  of  observations,  the  following  : — ; 

Equatorial  semi-axis  = a=  20926062  feet,  < 

Polar  semi-axis  = c = 20855121  feet; 

293-98  a - c 1 


whence  ^ ; and  ellipticity  = — . 


Colonel  Clarke’s  twenty- two  years’  labours,  from  1858  t 
1880,  have  led  him  to  but  very  small  corrections  on  thes 
results.  In  his  ‘^Geodesy,”  page  819,  he  gives  the  following  s} 
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'the  most  probable  lengths  of  the  polar  semi-axis  and  of  the  esults  of 
I mean  equatorial  semi-axis  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  so  far  as 
jail  observations  and  comparisons  of  standards  up  to  1880  have 
i allowed  him  to  judge  : 

a = 20926202, 

; c = 20854895, 

'and  their  ratio 


i 


c 

a 


292*465 

293*465 


, and  ellipticity 


a — c__  1 

~ 293*465  * 


I 798.  As  an  instructive  example  of  the  elementary  principles  Hydrostatic 
of  fluid  equilibrium,  useful  also  because  it  includes  the  cele-  resumed! 
jbrated  hydrostatic  theories  of  the  Tides  and  of  the  Figure  of 
oj  jthe  Earth,  let  us  suppose  a finite  mass  of  heterogeneous  incom- 
)[|  (pressible  fluid  resting  on  a rigid  spherical  shell  or  solid  sphere, 

01  under  the  influence  of  mutual  gravitation  between  its  parts, 
ra  and  of  the  attraction  of  the  core  supposed  symmetrical ; to  be 
i [slightly  disturbed  by  any  attracting  masses  fixed  either  in  the 
lil  core  or  outside  the  fluid ; or  by  force  fulfilling  any  imaginable 
ra  law,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  being  a conservative 
ai  system ; or  by  centrifugal  force. 


First  we  may  remark  that  were  there  no  such  disturbance 
the  fluid  would  come  to  rest  in  concentric  spherical  layers 
!of  equal  density,  the  denser  towards  the  centre,  this  last 
I'characteristic  being  essential  for  stability,  which  clearly  re- 
quires also  that  the  mean  density  of  the  nucleus  shall  be  not 
|less  than  that  of  the  layer  of  fluid  next  it;  otherwise  the 
nucleus  would,  as  it  w'ere,  float  up  from  the  centre,  and  either 
protrude  from  the  fluid  at  one  side,  or  (if  the  gradation  of 
density  in  the  fluid  permits)  rest  in  an  eccentric  position 
completely  covered ; fulfilling  in  either  case  the  condition 
(§  762)  for  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies. 

799.  The  effect  of  the  disturbing  force  could  be  at  once  Noitmtuai 
found  without  analysis  if  there  were  no  mutual  attraction  tween  j)or- 
between  parts  of  the  fluid,  so  that  the  influence  tending  to  liquid, 
maintain  the  spherical  figure  would  be  simply  the  symmetrical 
attraction  of  the  fixed  core.  For  the  equipotential  surfaces 
VOL.  II.  24 
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would  then  be  known  (as  directly  implied  by  the  data),  and 
the  fluid  would  (§  750)  arrange  itself  in  layers  of  equal  density 
defined  by  these  surfaces. 


800.  Examples  o/§  799. — (1)  Let  the  nucleus  act  accordingj 
to  the  Newtonian  law,  and  be  either  symmetrical  round  a point, 
or  (§  534)  of  any  other  centrobaric  arrangement ; and  let  the 
disturbing  influence  be  centrifugal  force.  In  Vol.  il.  it  will 
appear,  as  an  immediate  consequence  from  the  elementary 
dynamics  of  circular  motion,  that  kinetic  equilibrium  under 
centrifugal  force  in  any  case  will  be  the  same  as  the  static! 
equilibrium  of  the  imaginary  case  in  which  the  same  material! 
system  is  at  rest,  but  influenced  by  repulsion  from  the  axis  iri 
simple  proportion  to  distance.  1 


If  ;2:  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  to  the  angular  velocity,  tli(i 
components  of  centrifugal  force  (§§  32,  35a,  259)  are  anc|| 
Hence  the  potential  of  centrifugal  force  is 
l(o"  + f), 

reckoned  from  zero  at  the  axis,  and  increasing  in  the  directioi 
of  the  force,  to  suit  the  convention  (§  485)  adopted  for  gravita^ 
tion  potentials.  The  expression  for  the  latter  (§§  491,  534  a.)  ii 

E (1 


J {x^  + y^  + z^) 

where  E denotes  the  mass  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  co-ordinate« 
are  reckoned  from  its  centre  of  gravity  (§  534)  as  origin.  Henc 
the  “level  surfaces”  (§  487)  external  to  the  nucleus  are  giveij 
by  assigning  different  values  to  G in  the  equation 

E 


+ ico^  (x^  + y^)  = C 


(1), 


J{x^  + y^  + z^) 

and  the  fluid  when  in  equilibrium  has  its  layers  of  equal  densit 
and  its  outer  boundary  in  these  surfaces.  If  p be  the  densit 
and  p the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  any  point  of  one  of  thes 
surfaces,  regarded  as  functions  of  (7,  we  have  (§  760)  ^ 

P = SpdG (2). 

Unless  the  fluid  be  held  in  by  pressure  applied  to  its  boundintti 
surface,  the  potential  must  increase  from  this  surface  inwarcj^Y 


(or  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  perpendicuh^  x 
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as  it  is  to  the  surface,  must  be  directed  inwards),  as  negative  No  mutual 
pressure  is  practically  inadmissible.  The  student  will  find  it  an  tween^por- 
interesting  exercise  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  liJSfd®/ 
this  condition  is  satisfied ; which  may  be  best  done  by  tracing  Example(i). 
the  meridional  curves  of  the  series  of  surfaces  of  revolution 
given  by  equation  (1). 

Let  a and  a (1  - e)  be  the  equatorial  and  polar  semidiameter  a 
of  one  of  these  surfaces.  We  have 


^ 12  2 
— + A(o  V 
a 2 


E 

a{\-ey 


whence 


_ m 

Eja^  + 2 + m 


(3), 


where  m denotes  the  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  at  its  equator 
to  pure  gravity  at  the  same  place.  (Contrast  approximately 
agreeing  definition  of  m,  § 794.)  From  this,  and  the  form  of 
(1),  we  infer  that 


801.  In  the  case  of  but  small  deviation  from  the  spherical 
igure,  which  alone  is  interesting  with  reference  to  the  theory 
)f  the  earth’s  figure  and  internal  constitution,  the  bounding 
surface  and  the  surfaces  of  equal  density  and  pressure  are  very 
ipproximately  oblate  ellipsoids  of  revolution*;  the  ellipticityf 
j:)f  each  amounting  to  half  the  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  in  its 
j.argest  circle  (or  its  equator,  as  we  may  call  this)  to  gravity  at 
jmy  part  of  it ; and  therefore  increasing  from  surface  to  surface 
putwards  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii.  The  earth’s  equatorial  radius 
'is  20,926,000  feet,  and  its  period  (the  sidereal  day)  is  86,164 
jmean  solar  seconds.  Hence  in  British  absolute  measure  (§  225) 
bhe  equatorial  centrifugal  force  is  (27r/86164)^  x 20926000,  or 
11127.  This  is  of  32T58 ; or  very  approximately  the  same 
fraction  of  the  mean  value,  32T4,  of  apparent  gravity  over  the 

* Airy  has  estimated  24  feet  as  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  bounding  surface 
from  a true  ellipsoid. 

t A term  used  by  writers  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  denote  the  ratio  which 
the  difference  between  the  two  axes  of  an  ellipse  bears  to  the  greater.  Thus  if  e 
be  the  ellipticity,  and  e the  eccentricity  of  an  ellipse,  we  have  e^.  Hence, 

when  the  eccentricity  is  small,  the  ellipticity  is  a small  quantity  of  the  same 
order  as  its  square ; and  the  former  is  equal  approximately  to  the  square  root  of 
jtwice  the  latter. 
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whole  sea  level,  as  determined  by  pendulum  observations.  It  is 
therefore  [§794  (20)]  or  approximately  of  the  mean 

value  of  true  gravitation.  Hence,  if  the  solid  earth  attracted 
merely  as  a point  of  matter  collected  at  its  centre,  and  there 
were  no  mutual  attraction  between  the  different  parts  of  the  sea,  [ 
the  sea  level  would  be  a spheroid  of  ellipticity  5^.  In  reality,! 
we  find  by  observation  that  the  ellipticity  of  the  spheroid! 
of  revolution  which  most  nearly  coincides  with  the  sea  level  is 
about  The  difference  between  these,  or  must  therefore! 
be  due  to  deviation  of  true  terrestrial  gravity  from  spherical! 
symmetry.  Thus  the  whole  ellipticity  of  the  actual  sea  level,! 
2^,  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  nearly  equal  parts;! 
of  which  the  greater,  is  due  directly  to  centrifugal  force,] 
and  the  less,  to  deviation  of  solid  and  fluid  attractingj 
mass  from  any  truly  centrobaric  arrangement  (§  584).  A littlej 
later  (§§  820,  821)  we  shall  return  to  this  subject.  j 

802.  The  amount  of  the  resultant  force  perpendicular  to 
the  free  surface  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  found  by  compounding^ 
the  force  of  gravity  towards  the  centre  with  the  centrifugal 
force  from  the  axis ; and  it  will  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  former  diminished  by  the  component  of  the  latter  along]  * 
it,  when  the  deviation  from  spherical  figure  is  small.  And| 
as  the  former  component  varies  inversely  as  the  square  ol, 
the  distance  from  the  centre,  it  will  be  less  at  the  equator  thani  , 
at  either  pole  by  an  amount  which  bears  to  either  a ratio  equal;  | 
to  twice  the  ellipticity,  and  which  is  therefore  (§  801)  equal  to' 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator.  Thus  in  the  present  case’ 
half  the  difference  of  apparent  gravity  between  poles  and 
equator  is  due  to  centrifugal  force,  and  half  to  difference  ol 
distance  from  the  centre.  The  gradual  increase  of  apparent^ 
gravity  in  going  from  the  equator  towards  either  pole  is  readily 
proved  to  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude ; andil  i 
this  not  only  for  the  result  of  the  two  combined  causes  olT  j 
variation,  but  for  each  separately.  These  conclusions  needed;  fc 
however,  no  fresh  proof,  as  they  constitute  merely  the  appli- j i 
cations  to  the  present  case,  of  Clairaut’s  general  theorems  * 
demonstrated  above  (§  795). 
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m.] 


Analytically,  for  the  present  case,  we  have 


9 = 


dr 


if  g denote  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  true  gravity  and 


No  mutual 
force  be- 
tween por- 
tions of  the 
liquid: 

Example  (1). 


centrifugal  force;  [as  in  App.  B.  (^)]  rate  of  variation  per 
cLt 


unit  of  length  along  the  direction  of  r ; and  F the  first  member 
of  (1)  § 800.  Hence  taking  = r^cos^^,  and  = r^sin^^  we 

find 


9 = 


E 


wV  sin^  6. 


(4). 


On  the  hypothesis  of  infinitely  small  deviation  from  spherical 
figure  this  becomes 


9 


(1  - 2u)  - (i)^a  sin^  0 


(5), 


if  in  the  small  term  we  put  a,  a constant,  for  r,  and  in  the  other 
r = a(\  + ^^).  By  (1)  we  see  that  EIC  is  an  approximate  value 
for  r,  and  if  we  take  it  for  ct,  that  equation  gives 

M = (6); 

and  using  this  in  (5)  we  have 

^ = 5 ^ ('>’ 

where,  as  before,  m denotes  the  ratio  of  equatorial  centrifugal 
force  to  gravity. 

803.  Examples  of  § 799  continued. — (2)  The  nucleus  being  Exampie(2). 
eld  fixed,  let  the  fluid  on  its  surface  be  disturbed  by  the 
ttraction  of  a very  distant  fixed  body  attracting  according  to 
le  Newtonian  law. 


J 

i.ii 


Let  r,  6 be  polar  co-ordinates  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  nucleus  as  origin,  and  the  line  from  it  to  the  disturbing  body 
as  axis ; let,  as  before,  E be  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  ; lastly,  let 
M be  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body,  and  £>  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  nucleus.  The  equipotentials  have  for  their 
equation 


E M 

r ^ J{D^-2TDco^e  + T^)  ” 


(8). 
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which,  for  very  small  values  of  rJD,  becomes  approximately  ! 

7 5 


And  if,  as  in  corresponding  cases,  we  put  T = a{\-¥u)  where  ou* 
is  a proper  mean  value  of  r,  and  u is  an  infinitely  smalllj  g 
numerical  quantity,  a function  of  we  have  finally 


Ma^ 


,(10). 


This  is  a spherical  surface  harmonic  of  the  first  order,  amn  i 
(§  789)  we  conclude  that 


The  fluid  will  not  be  disturbed  from  its  spherical  flgure,  bu 
it  will  be  drawn  towards  the  disturbing  body,  so  that  its  centrj, 
will  deviate  from  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  by  a distanc’ 
amounting  to  the  same  fraction  of  its  radius  that  the  attractio|  j| 
of  the  disturbing  body  is  of  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus,  on  | 
point  of  the  fluid  surface.  This  fraction  is  about  (bein, 

1 ) for  the  earth  and  moon,  as  the  moon’s  distance  is  6i 

times  the  earth’s  radius,  and  her  mass  about  ^ of  the  earth’^ 
Hence  if  the  earth’s  and  moon’s  centres  were  both  held  fixe 
there  would  be  a rise  of  level  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  mooij 
and  fall  of  level  at  the  point  farthest  from  it,  each  equal  t 
MoVoo  earth’s  radius,  or  about  70  feet.  Or  if  we  cor 

sider  the  sun’s  influence  under  similar  unreal  circumstance 
we  should  have  a tide  of  12,500  feet  rise  on  the  side  ner 
the  sun,  and  the  same  fall  on  the  remote  side  ; 12,500  fer 


being  (§  812)  of  the  sun’s  distance. 


804.  Examples  o/  § 799  continued. — (3)  With  other  con 
ditions,  the  same  as  in  Example  (2)  (§  803),  let  one-half  iHij 
the  disturbing  body  be  removed  and  fixed  at  an  equal  distaml : 

I: 

I* 

{ij 

k 


on  the  other  side. 

The  equation  of  the  equipotentials,  instead  of  (8),  is  now 

— 2rDQo^6-¥r^)^  ^(i>^+2rZ)cos0-l-?*^)]  const.. ..(1.^ 
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and  as  the  first  approximation  when  rjD  is  treated  as  very  small, 
instead  of  (9),  we  now  have 


E iff. 

D 2 ^52(3 


COS^0  - 1) 


= const (12) ; 


whence  finally,  instead  of  (10),  with  corresponding  notation ; 


^“(3cos^0-l) 


,(13). 


This  is  a spherical  surface  harmonic  of  the  second  order,  and 
Ma^lED^  is  one-quarter  of  the  ratio  that  the  difierence  between 
the  moon’s  attraction  on  the  nearest  and  farthest  parts  of  the 
! earth  bears  to  terrestrial  gravity.  Hence 

The  fluid  will  be  disturbed  into  a prolate  ellipsoidal  figure, 
with  its  long  axis  in  the  line  joining  the  two  disturbing  bodies, 
and  with  ellipticity  (§  801)  equal  to  f of  the  ratio  which  the 
difference  of  attractions  of  one  of  the  disturbing  bodies  on  the 
nearest  and  farthest  points  of  the  fluid  surface  bears  to  the 
surface  value  of  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus.  If,  for  instance, 
we  suppose  the  moon  to  be  divided  into  two  halves,  and  these 
to  be  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  at  distances  each 
equal  to  the  true  moon’s  mean  distance ; the  ellipticity  of  the 

disturbed  terrestrial  level  'would  be  ^ , or  i ; 

and  the  whole  difference  of  levels  from  highest  to  lowest  would 
I be  about  If  feet.  We  shall  have  much  occasion  to  use  this 
■hypothesis  in  Vol.  II.,  in  investigating  the  kinetic  theory  of  the 
.tides.  We  shall  see  that  it  (or  some  equivalent  hypothesis)  is 
essential  to  Laplace’s  evanescent  diurnal  tide  on  a solid  spheroid 
.covered  with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth  all  over;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  presently  (§  814)  that  it  agrees  very  closely 
! with  the  actual  circumstances  so  far  as  the  foundation  of  the 

equilibrium  theory  is  concerned. 

I 

' 805.  The  rise  and  fall  of  water  at  any  point  of  the  earth’s 

I surface  we  may  now  imagine  to  be  produced  by  making  these 
i!  two  disturbing  bodies  (moon  and  anti-moon,  as  we  may  call 
I them  for  brevity)  revolve  round  the  earth’s  axis  once  in  the 
I lunar  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  line  joining  them  always 
I inclined  to  the  earth’s  equator  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  moon’s 
^ declination.  If  we  assume  that  at  each  moment  the  condition 
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tides ; 
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nary equi- 
librium 
theory. 
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equilibrium 
theory. 
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of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  is  fulfilled ; that  is,  that  the  free 
liquid  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  force,  we  have 
what  is  called  the  “ equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides.” 


806.  But  even  on  this  equilibrium  theory,  the  rise  and  fall 
at  any  place  would  be  most  falsely  estimated  if  we  were  to  take  it, 
as  we  believe  it  is  generally  taken,  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sphe- 
roidal surface  that  would  bound  the  water,  if  none  of  the  solid 
were  uncovered,  that  is  if  there  were  no  dry  land.  To  illustrate 
this  statement,  let  us  imagine  the  ocean  to  consist  of  two  circular 
lakes  A and  B,  with  their  centres  90°  asunder,  on  the  equator, 
communicating  with  one  another  by  a narrow  channel.  In  the 
course  of  the  lunar  twelve  hours  the  level  of  lake  A would 
rise  and  fall,  and  that  of  lake  B would  simultaneously  fall  and 
rise  to  maximum  deviations  from  the  mean  level.  If  the  areas 
of  the  two  lakes  were  equal,  their  tides  would  be  equal,  and 
would  amount  in  each  to  about  one  foot  above  and  below  thej 
mean  level ; but  not  so  if  the  areas  were  unequal.  Thus,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  greater  be  but  a small  part  of  the  earth’s 
quadrant,  not  more,  let  us  say,  than  20°,  the  amounts  of  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  two  lakes  will  be  inversely  as  their  areas 
to  a close  degree  of  approximation.  For  instance,  if  the  dia- 
meter of  B be  only  of  the  diameter  of  A,  the  rise  and  fall  in 
A will  be  scarcely  sensible ; while  the  level  of  B will  rise  and 
fall  by  about  two  feet  above  and  below  its  mean ; just  as  the 
rise  and  fall  of  level  in  the  open  cistern  of  an  ordinary  barometer 
is  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  fall  and  rise  in  the  tube. 
Or,  if  there  be  two  large  lakes  A,  A'  at  opposite  extremities 
of  an  equatorial  diameter,  two  small  ones  B,  B'  at  two  ends  of| 
the  equatorial  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  one,  and  two 
small  lakes  C,  C at  two  ends  of  the  polar  axis,  the  largest  of 
these  being,  however,  still  supposed  to  extend  over  only 
small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  if  all  the  six  lakes: 
communicate  with  one  another  freely  by  canals,  or  under- [i 
ground  tunnels,  there  will  be  no  sensible  tides  in  the  lakes'. 
A and  ; in  B and  B'  there  will  be  high  water  of  two  feet; 
above  mean  level  when  the  moon  or  anti-moon  is  in  thei 
zenith,  and  low  water  of  two  feet  below  mean  when  the  moon. 
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i is  rising  or  setting ; and  at  G and  G'  there  will  be  tides  rising  Correction 

' ° Till  ordinary 

and  falling  one  foot  above  and  below  the  mean,  the  time  of  pquiiibrium 

. ...  . theory. 

i|  low  water  being  when  the  moon  or  anti-moon  is  in  the  meri- 
dian of  JL,  and  of  high  water  when  they  are  on  the  horizon  of 
A.  The  simplest  way  of  viewing  the  case  for  the  extreme 
circumstances  we  have  now  supposed  is,  first,  to  consider  the 
spheroidal  surface  that  would  bound  the  water  at  any  moment  if 
i there  were  no  dry  land,  and  then  to  imagine  this  whole  surface 
lowered  or  elevated  all  round  by  the  amount  required  to  keep 
the  height  at  A and  A'  invariable.  Or,  if  there  be  a large  lake 
A in  any  part  of  the  earth,  communicating  by  canals  with  small 
lakes  over  various  parts  of  the  surface,  having  in  all  but  a 
' small  area  of  water  in  comparison  with  that  of  A,  the  tides  in 
j any  of  these  will  be  found  by  drawing  a spheroidal  surface  of 
' two  feet  difference  between  greatest  and  least  radius,  and,  with- 
out disturbing  its  centre,  adding  or  subtracting  from  each  radius 
I such  a length,  the  same  for  all,  as  shall  do  away  with  rise  or 
fall  at  A. 


1 


I 

I 

I 

J 

te' 


807.  It  is,  however,  only  on  the  extreme  supposition  we  have  The  tides, 
made,  of  one  water  area  much  larger  than  all  the  others  taken  traction  of 
together,  but  yet  itself  covering  only  a small  part  of  the  iegiS^df 
earth’s  curvature,  that  the  rise  and  fall  can  be  nearly  altogether  ofE  orS- 
obliterated  in  one  place,  and  doubled  in  another  place.  Taking 
the  actual  figure  of  the  earth’s  sea-surface,  we  must  subtract  a 
certain  positive  or  negative  quantity  a from  the  radius  of  the 
spheroid  that  would  bound  the  water  were  there  no  land,  a 
being  determined  according  to  the  moon’s  position,  to  fulfil 
the  condition  that  the  volume  of  the  water  remains  unchanged, 
and  being  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  sea,  at  the  same  time. 

Many  writers  on  the  tides  have  overlooked  this  obvious  and 
essential  principle;  indeed  we  know  of  only  one  sentence* 
hitherto  published  in  which  any  consciousness  of  it  has  been 
indicated. 


! 808.  The  quantity  a is  a spherical  harmonic  function  of  the 

fe  I second  order  of  the  moon’s  declination,  and  hour-angle  from 

i0« 


•‘Kigidity  of  the  Earth,”  § 17,  FJdl.  Trans.,  1802. 
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The  tides,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  of  which  the  five  constant  co- 

mutual 

attrac^wn  of  efficients  depend  merely  on  the  configuration  of  land  and  water, 
neglected:  and  may  be  easily  estimated  by  necessarily  very  laborious 

corrected  . . 

equU^^rium  quadratures,  with  data  derived  from  the  inspection  of  good 
maps. 

Let  as  above 

r = « (1  + u) (14) 

be  the  spheroidal  level  that  would  bound  the  water  were  the 
whole  solid  covered;  u being  given  by  (13)  of  § 804.  Thus,  if 
jjd(T  denote  surface  integration  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sea,  a j judo-  expresses  the  addition  (positive  or  negative  as  the 
case  may  be)  to  the  volume  required  to  let  the  water  stand  to 
this  level  everywhere.  To  do  away  with  this  change  of  volume 
we  must  suppose  the  whole  surface  lowered  equally  all  over  by 
such  an  amount  a (positive  or  negative)  as  shall  equalize  it. 
Hence  if  II  be  the  whole  area  of  sea,  we  have 


a = 


(15). 


And 


X = r-  a = af^l  + f'^dcr^. 


(16), 


is  the  corrected  equation  of  the  level  spheroidal  surface  of  the 
sea.  Hence 


h-a 


(17), 


where  h denotes  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  any 
place,  above  the  level  which  it  would  take  if  the  moon  were 
removed. 


To  work  out  (15),  put  first,  for  brevity, 

_^Ma^ 

2 


and  (13)  becomes 

u^T  (cos®  ^ - -J) 


(18)-. 

(19). 


Now  let  I and  X be  the  geographical  latitude  and  west  longitude 
of  the  place,  to  which  u corresponds ; and  if/  and  8 the  moon’s 
hour-angle  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  her  declination. 
As  0 is  the  moon’s  zenith  distance  at  the  place  (corrected  for 
parallax),  we  have  by  spherical  trigonometry 

cos  6 = cos  I cos  8 cos  {\-if/)  + sin  I sin  8 ; 


« 

i:- 


i 


I 


11 
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which  gives 

Scos^^  - 1 =fcos2Zcos25cos2(X  - ^)+6sini!cosZsmScos5cos(X  - ^)  + ^(Ssin^S  - l)(3sin2Z  _ 1)(20). 

Hence  if  we  take  33,  &,  i0,  0 to  denote  five  integrals  depend-  The  tides, 

ing  solely  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  expressed  as  attraction  of 
» ,,  the  waters 

lOlloWS  : neglected : 

corrected 
equilibrium 
theory. 


= - J Jcos^  I COS  2\d(r, 

12 


33  = — // cos^  I sin  2Xd(Ty 
12 


© = - //sin  I cos  I cos  Xda,  H - //sin  ^ cos  I sin  Xda, 


O 

12 

where  of  course  da-  = cos  IdldX, 
we  have 


(21). 


■|aT{  fcos^5(^cos2i/'  -f  53sin2^)  -l-  6sin5cos5((2Ccosi/'  + ©sin;^)  + |i|[5(3sin25—  1) } (22). 


This,  used  with  (19)  and  (20)  in  (17),  gives  for  the  full  conclu- 
sion of  the  equilibrium  theory. 


h = Jar  [(cos^  I cos  2X-^)  cos  2i/  + (cos^  I sin  2X  - t3)  sin  2i/]  cos^  8 
+ 2ctT[(sin  ^cos^cosA.-  ©)cosi/+(sin  ^cos?sinX-ii)sini/]sin8cosS 


(23), 


+ \aT  (3  sin^  sin^  8-1) 

in  which  the  value  of  t may  be  taken  from  (18)  for  either  the 
moon  or  the  sun : and  8 and  if/  denote  the  declination  and 
Greenwich  hour -angle  of  one  body  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  this  expression  we  may  of  course  reduce  the  semi- 
diurnal terms  to  the  form  A cos  (2^  — e),  and  the  diurnal  terms 
to  A'  cos  (if/  — c').  Interpreting  it  we  have  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 


809.  In  the  equilibrium  theory,  the  whole  deviation  of 
level  at  any  point  of  the  sea,  due  to  sun  and  moon  acting  jointly, 
is  expressed  by  the  sum  of  six  terms,  three  for  each  body. 

(1)  The  lunar  or  solar  semi-diurnal  tide  rises  and  falls  in  Lunar  or 

solur  sonii* 

I proportion  to  a simple  harmonic  function  of  the  hour- angle  from  diumaitide. 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  having  for  period  180®  of  this  angle 
(or  in  time,  half  the  period  of  revolution  relatively  to  the  earth), 
with  amplitude  varying  in  simple  proportion  to  the  square  of 
J the  cosine  of  the  declination  of  the  sun  or  moon,  as  the  case 
ij  may  be,  and  therefore  varying  but  slowly,  and  through  but  a 
small  entire  range. 


Lunar  or 
solar  di- 
urnal tide. 


Lunar  fort- 
nightly tide 
or  solar 
semi-annual 
tide. 


Explana- 
tion of  the 
lunar  fort- 
nightly and 
solar  semi- 
annual 
tides. 
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(2)  The  lunar  or  solar  diurnal  tide  varies  as  a simple  bar-  j 

monic  function  of  the  hour-angle  of  period  360®,  or  twenty-four  I 
hours,  with  an  amplitude  varying  always  in  simple  proportion  ! 
to  the  sine  of  twice  the  declination  of  the  disturbing  body,  and  \ 
therefore  changing  from  positive  maximum  to  negative,  and 
back  to  positive  maximum  again,  in  the  tropical*  period  of  j 
either  body  in  its  orbit.  I 

(3)  The  lunar  fortnightly  or  solar  semi-annual  tide  is  a i 
variation  on  the  average  height  of  water  for  the  twenty-four  I 
lunar  or  the  twenty-four  solar  hours,  according  to  which  there  j 
is  on  the  whole  higher  water  all  round  the  equator  and  lower  | 
water  at  the  poles,  when  the  declination  of  the  disturbing  body 

is  zero,  than  when  it  has  any  other  value,  whether  north  or  1 
south ; and  maximum  height  of  water  at  the  poles  and  lowest  j 
at  the  equator,  when  the  declination  has  a maximum,  whether 
north  or  south.  Gauss’s  way  of  stating  the  circumstances  on 
which  “ secular  ” variations  in  the  elements  of  the  solar  S3^stem  ^ ; 
depend  is  convenient  for  explaining  this  component  of  the . 
tides.  Let  the  two  parallel  circles  of  the  north  and  south  de-  i 
clination  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon  at  any  time  be  drawn  on  I 
a geocentric  spherical  surface  of  radius  equal  to  the  moon’s 
distance,  and  let  the  moon’s  mass  be  divided  into  two  halves  ^ 
and  distributed  over  them.  As  these  circles  of  matter  gradu-  ' 
ally  vary  each  fortnight  from  the  equator  to  maximum  declina-  ■ 
tion  and  back,  the  tide  produced  will  be  solely  and  exactly  the  | 
“ fortnightly  tide.”  | 

810.  In  the  equilibrium  theory  as  ordinarily  stated  there  \ 
is,  at  any  place,  high  water  of  the  semi-diurnal  tide,  precisely  j 
when  the  disturbing  body,  or  its  opposite,  crosses  the  meridian  j 
of  the  place ; and  its  amount  is  the  same  for  all  places  in  the  j 
same  latitude ; being  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  | 
and  therefore,  for  instance,  zero  at  each  pole.  In  the  corrected  j 

* The  tropical  period  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  passages  j 
of  the  tide-raising  body  through  the  intersection  of  the  orbit  of  that  body  f 
with  the  earth’s  equator.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  this  intersection  oscillates,  J 
with  a period  of  18^  years,  through  about  13®  on  each  side  of  the  first  point  of  | 
Aries,  as  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit  regrede  on  the  ecliptic  (see  § 848  a,  h).  In  j 
the  case  of  the  sun  the  intersection  is  the  first  point  of  Aries,  wdiich  completes  \ 
its  revolution  in  20,000  years. 
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810.] 

equilibrium  theory,  high  water  of  the  semi-diurnal  tides  may  The  tides, 
be  either  before  or  after  the  disturbing  body  crosses  the  meri-  traction  of 
dian,  and  its  amount  is  very  different  at  different  places  in  the  neglected: 
same  latitude,  and  is  certainly  not  zero  at  the  poles.  In  the  fmpOTtance 

. . . - of correction 

ordinarily  stated  equilibrium  theory,  there  is,  precisely  at  the  for  equiu-^ 
time  of  transit,  high  water  or  low  water  of  diurnal  tides  in  nightly  and 
the  northern  hemisphere,  according  as  the  decimation  of  the  nuai  tides, 
body  is  north  or  south ; and  the  amount  of  the  rise  and  fall  is 
in  simple  proportion  to  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude,  and  there- 
fore vanishes  both  at  the  equator  and  at  the  poles.  In  the 
corrected  equilibrium  theory,  the  time  of  high  water  may  be 
considerably  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  transit,  and  its 
amount  is  very  different  for  different  places  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  certainly  not  zero  at  either  equator  or  poles.  In  the 
ordinary  statement  there  is  no  lunar  fortnightly  or  solar 
semi-annual  tide  in  the  latitude  35^  16'  (being  sin~^  l/VS), 
and  its  amount  in  other  latitudes  is  in  proportion  to  the  devia- 
tions of  the  squares  of  their  sines  from  the  value  J-.  In  the 
corrected  equilibrium  theory  each  of  these  tides  is  still  the 
same  in  the  same  latitude,  and  vanishes  at  a certain  latitude, 
and  in  any  other  latitudes  is  in  simple  proportion  to  the  devia- 
tion of  the  squares  of  their  sines  from  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
that  latitude.  But  the  latitude  where  there  is  no  tide  of  this  Latitude  of 

evanescent 

class  is  not  sin"^  (l/\/8),  but  sin“^[v-i-  (1  -f  0)],  where  0 is  the 
mean  value  of  3sin^^— 1,  for  the  whole  covered  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  § 848  c below  will  be  found  an  approximate 
evaluation  by  means  of  quadratures  of  the  function  0,  contri- 
buted by  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin  to  our  present  edition.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  land  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions 
renders  this  evaluation  to  some  degree  uncertain  ; but  it  appears 
in  any  case  that  the  distribution  of  the  land  is  such  that  the 
latitude  of  evanescent  fortnightly  tide  is  only  removed  a little 
to  the  southward  of  35°  16'.  The  computations  show,  in  fact, 
that  this  latitude  is  34°40'  or  34° 57',  according  to  the  assumptions 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  polar  land. 

As  the  fortnightly  and  semi-annual  tides  have  been  supposed 
by  Laplace*  to  follow  in  reality  very  nearly  the  equilibrium 
* In  our  first  edition  we  undoubtingly  accepted  this  supposition. 
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law,  the  determination  of  the  latitude  of  evanescent  tide  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  moreover  possible  that  careful 
determination  of  the  fortuightly  and  semi-annual  tides  at  various 
places,  by  proper  reductions  of  tidal  observations,  may  contribute 
to  geographical  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  water-surface  in 
the  hitherto  unexplored  districts  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions. 

Spring  and  811.  The  superposition  of  the  solar  semi-diurnal  on  the 

neap  tides : 

“priming”  luuar  semi-diumal  tide  has  been  investigated  above  as  an 

and  “ lagg*  . , . ^ 

ing.”  example  of  the  composition  of  simple  harmonic  motions;  and 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  “ spring- tides ” and  ''neap- 
tides,”  and  of  the  " priming  ” and  " lagging  ” have  been  ex- 
plained (§  60).  We  have  now  only  to  add  that  observation 
proves  the  proportionate  difference  between  the  heights  of 

Discrepancy'  spring-tides  and  neap-tides,  and  the  amount  of  the  priming 
and  lagging  to  be  much  less  in  nearly  all  places  than  estimated 
in  § 60  on  the  equilibrium  hypothesis ; and  to  be  very  different 
in  different  places,  as  we  shall  see  in  Vol.  ii.  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  kinetic  theory. 

812.  The  potential  expressions  used  in  the  preceding  in- 
vestigation are  immediately  applicable  (§§  802,  804)  to  the 
hydrostatic  problem.  But  it  is  interesting,  in  connexion  with 
this  problem,  to  know  the  amount  of  the  disturbing  influence  on 
apparent  terrestrial  gravity  at  any  point  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
produced  by  the  lunar  or  solar  influence.  We  shall  therefore 
— still  using  the  convenient  static  hypothesis  of  § 804 — deter- 
mine convenient  rectangular  components  for  the  resultant  of  the 
two  approximately  equal  and  approximately  opposed  disturbing 
forces  assumed  in  that  hypothesis.  First,  we  may  remark  that 
these  two  forces  are  approximately  equivalent  to  a force  equal 
to  their  difference  in  a line  parallel  to  that  of  the  centres  of  s 
the  earth  and  moon,  compounded  with  another  perpendicular  | 
to  this  and  equal  to  twice  either,  multiplied  into  the  cosine  i 
of  half  the  obtuse  angle  between  them. 

Resolving  each  of  these  components  along  and  perpendicular ' 
to  the  earth’s  radius  through  the  place,  we  obtain,  by  a process,  ■ 
the  details  of  which  we  leave  to  the  student,  the  following  results, ' 
which  are  stated  in  gravitation  measure : — 
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Vertical  component,  upwards  = — ^ (3  cos^  6 -\)  ...  (23'). 

JLJj 

Horizontal  component  = 3 ^^3  sin  0 cos  B (23"). 

The  direction  of  this  component  is  towards  the  point  of  the 
horizon  under  the  moon  or  anti-moon. 

Here,  as  before,  E and  M denote  the  masses  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  D the  distance  between  their  centres,  a the  earth’s  radius, 
and  6 the  moon’s  zenith  distance. 


d 


and 


Or  from  the  potential  expression  (12),  by  taking 
we  find  the  same  expressions. 

The  vertical  component  is  a maximum  upwards,  amounting  to 

MJ 
E&' 

when  the  moon  or  anti-moon  is  overhead;  and  a maximum 
downwards  of  half  this  amount  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
horizon.  The  horizontal  component  has  its  maximum  value, 
amounting  to  ^ Ma^ 

[when  the  moon  or  anti-moon  is  45®  above  the  horizon.  Similar 
statements,  of  course,  apply  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
sun.  For  the  moon  is  probably  equal  to  about  _ 

or 1 — - : and  the  corresponding  measure  of  the  sun’s  influ- 

ence  is  very  approximately  (1 -f- ^)  (MIs)"— JL__,  or  — 1 — - 

J V ' 83^^  ^365^  (60-3)3’  SO-lxiO®* 

Heuce,  considering  the  lunar  influence  alone,  we  see  that  as 
i the  oon  or  anti-moon  rises  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith 
of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  the  intensity  of  apparent 
gravity  is  diminished  by  about  one  six-millionth  part : and 
the  plummet  is  deflected  towards  the  point  of  the  horizon 
under  either  moon  or  anti-moon,  by  an  amount  which  reaches 
its  maximum  value,  — ^ ^ of  the  unit  angle  (57®'3),  or  0"-017, 
when  the  altitude  is  45®.  The  corresponding  effects  of  solar 
influence  are  of  nearly  half  these  amounts. 

Taking  the  notation  of  § 808  above,  and  using  the  expansion 
(20)  of  that  section,  we  find,  from  (23')  of  the  present,  the  ver- 
tical  component  equal  to 
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Ma^ 


i^jy6  cos^S  COS  2(\  — {j/)  + sin  21  sin  28  cos  (\  - \(/) 

+ (1  - sin^^)  (1-3  sin^  8)} (23"'). 


Further  remarking  that  dhladl  and  dhja  cos  ld\  are  respectively 
the  northward  and  the  westward  components  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  apparent  level  to  the  undisturbed  terrestrial  level, 
we  find  for  the  southward  and  eastward  components  of  the 
horizontal  disturbing  force,  as  given  in  (23"),  the  following 
expressions : 

Southward  component  = ^ ^ 2(X  — iJ/) 

— cos  21  sin  28  cos  (A,  — if/) 

+ sin  2^  (1  - 3 sin^  8)} (23") ; 


Ma^ 


Eastward  component  = ^ ^ ^ 2 (A  — i/r) 


- sin^  sin  28  sin  (A  — if')} (23^). 


These  formulas  show  how  in  any  one  place  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  lunar  disturbing  force  vary  in  the  course  of  the 
24  hours.  They  also  show  how  the  lunar  disturbing  force  varies 
in  longer  periods  when  we  consider  them  as  affected  by  the 
monthly  and  fortnightly  variations  of  8 and  D. 


Actual  tide. 


generating 

influence 


813.  Examples  of  § 799  continued. — (4)  All  other  circum- 
stances remaining  as  in  Example  (2),  let  the  two  bodies  be  not 


method  fixed,  but  let  them  revolve  in  circles  round  their  common  centre 

of  centri- 


I 


fugai  force,  of  inertia,  with  angular  velocity  such  as  to  give  centrifugal  force 
to  each  just  equal  to  the  force  of  attraction  it  experiences 
from  the  other. 

Let  the  centre  of  the  earth  be  origin  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, and  OZ  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circular  orbits, 
and  let  OX  revolve  so  as  always  to  pass  through  the  disturbing 
body.  Then,  dealing  with  centrifugal  force  by  the  potential 
method,  as  in  § 794;  for  the  equation  of  a series  of  surfaces 
cutting  everywhere  at  right  angles  the  resultant  of  gravity  and 


centrifugal  force,  we  find 


E 


M 


+ W [(*  - *)”  + y']  = j *(: 


f + .J[{D-xY  + if+a‘] 
where  w denotes  the  angular  velocity  of  revolution  of  the  two 
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bodies  round  their  centre  of  inertia,  and  b the  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  earth’s  centre : — so  that 


ME 

M{p-b) 


(25). 


Hence 


Mx  „ n 

j^-o)hx  = 0. 


Using  this  in  (24),  expanded  and  dealt  with  generally  as  (12)  in 
Example  (3),  we  see  that  the  first  power  of  x disappears;  and, 
omitting  terms  of  third  and  higher  orders,  we  have 

J + f (l  + i const. (26). 

To  reduce  to  spherical  harmonics  we  have 

+ = -1(3*" -»•''). 

and  therefore,  as  according  to  our  approximation  we  may  take 
for  ooV^,  we  find  [with  the  notation  r = a (I  +u)  as  above] 


^ ^EE 


Ma  3x^  — r^ 


(3.^-0. 


or  in  polar  co-ordinates 

“ = i ^3  (3  sin"0 cos"^ - 1)  - i (3  co&’‘0  - 1) 


....(27). 


This  interpreted  is  as  follows : — 

The  surface  of  the  fluid  will  be  a harmonic  spheroid  of  the 
lecond  order  [that  is  (§  799),  an  ellipsoid  differing  infinitely 
jittle  from  a sphere],  which  we  may  regard  as  the  result  of 
uperimposing  on  the  deviation  from  spherical  figure  investi- 
|ated  in  § 804,  another  consisting  of  the  oblateness  due  to 
otation  with  angular  velocity  o)  round  the  diameter  of  the 
farth  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body’s  orbit. 
liVe  may  prove  this  conclusion  with  less  analysis  by  supposing 
he  purely  static  system  of  Example  (3),  § 804,  to  rotate,  first 
jvith  any  angular  velocity  o),  about  any  diameter  of  the  earth 
perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  through  its  centre  in  which  the 
listurbing  bodies  are  placed ; and  then  supposing  this  angular 
elocity  to  be  just  such  as  to  balance  the  earth’s  attraction  on 
he  two  disturbing  bodies,  so  that  the  holdfasts  by  which  they 
were  prevented  from  falling  together  may  be  removed.  Then 
VOL.  II.  25 
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it  is  easy  to  prove  analytically  that  the  effect  of  carrying  either 
disturbing  body  to  the  other  side,  and  uniting  the  two,  will  be 
a small  disturbance  in  the  figure  of  the  fluid  amounting  to 
some  such  fraction  of  the  deviation  investigated  in  Example  (3) 
as  the  earth’s  radius  is  of  the  distance  of  the  disturber. 


814.  The  purely  static  system  of  Example  (3),  § 804,  gives 
the  simplest  and  most  symmetrical  foundation  for  the  equili- 
brium theory  of  the  tides.  The  kinetic  system  of  Example  (4), 
§ 813,  is  indeed  not  less  purely  static  in  relation  to  the  earth, 
and  is  equivalent  to  an  absolutely  static  ideal  system  in 
which  repulsion  from  a fixed  line,  on  parts  of  a non-rotating 
system,  is  substituted  for  the  centrifrugal  force  of  the  rotating 
system.  But  it  is  complicated  by  the  oblateness  of  the  fluid 
surface  produced  by  the  centrifugal  force  or  repulsion.  This 
oblateness,  as  we  see  from  § 801,  would  amount  to  as  much  as 


, or 


, being  about  27*8  times  the  ellipticity  of 


(27‘4)2  580"  435,000 

the  lunar  tide-level  for  the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon.  For  the 


case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  corresponding  oblateness  amounts 


to  X 


or 


366®  ''  580'  77,700,000 

ticity  of  the  solar  tide-level. 


, which  is  only  of  the  ellip- 


Augmenta-  815.  When  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  on  itself  is  sensible, 
by  mutual  the  disturbance  in  its  distribution  gives  rise  to  a counter  dis-, 
turbing  force,  which  increases  the  deviation  of  the  equipotential 
water.  surfaces  from  the  spherical  figure.  The  general  hydrostatic 


condition  (§  750),  that  the  surfaces  of  equal  density  must  still 
coincide  with  the  equipotential  surfaces,  thus  presents  an 
exquisite  problem  for  analysis.  It  has  called  forth  from 
Legendre  and  Laplace  an  entirely  new  method  in  mathematics 
commonly  referred  to  b}'  English  writers  as  “Laplace’s  co- 
efficients” or  “ Laplace’s  Functions.”  The  principles  have  beer 
sketched  in  the  second  Appendix  to  our  first  Chapter;  from 
which,  and  the  supplementary  investigations  of  §§  778 — 784 
we  have  immediately  the  solution  for  the  case  in  which  th( 
fluid  is  homogeneous,  and  the  nucleus  (being  a solid  of  anj 
shape,  and  with  any  internal  distribution  of  density,  subjec 
only  to  the  condition  that  its  external  equipotential  surface^ 
are  approximately  spherical)  is  wholly  covered  by  the  fluid 
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The  coDclusion  may  be  expressed  thus: — Let  p be  the  density 
of  the  fluid,  and  let  cr  be  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  mass, 
fluid  and  solid.  Let  the  disturbing  influence,  whether  of  ex- 
ternal disturbing  masses,  or  of  deviation  from  accurate  centro- 
baric  (§  531)  quality  in  the  nucleus,  or  of  centrifugal  force  due 
to  rotation,  be  such  as  to  render  the  level  surfaces  harmonic 
spheroids  of  order  when  the  liquid  is  kept  spherical  by  a 
rigid  envelope  in  contact  with  it  all  round.  The  tendency  of 
the  liquid  surface  would  be  to  take  the  figure  of  that  one  of 
these  level  surfaces  which  encloses  the  proper  volume.  But 
jin  changing  its  figure,  if  permitted,  it  would  increase  the 
deviation  of  this  level  surface.  The  result  is,  that  if  the  con- 
|straint  be  removed,  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid  in  equilibrium 
will  be  a harmonic  spheroid  of  the  same  type,  but  of  deviation 


from  sphericity  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  1 — 


3p 


Let  the  potential  at  or  infinitely  near  the  bounding  surface  be 
iTTOra^  ^ 

-3— 

when  the  liquid  is  held  fixed  in  shape  by  a spherical  envelope,  of 
radius  a.  In  these  circumstances 

^ = 

is  the  equipotential  surface  of  mean  radius  a.  If  now  the  bound- 
ing surface  of  the  liquid  be  changed  into  the  harmonic  spheroid 

r = «(l+c^.) (3), 

the  potential  (§  543)  becomes  changed  from  (1)  to 

47ro-a®  /-  ^TrpGa\  „ 



and  the  equipotential  surface  becomes,  instead  of  (2) 

= + 

Hence  that  the  boundary  (3)  of  the  liquid  may  be  an  equi- 
potential surface, 

\ 2^  + 1 / iircra 

25—2 
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which  gives 


2i+l 


whence 


1 + 


4:7rpca^ 


2i+l 


3p 


,(6). 


(2i+l)(r  !il 

Using  this  in  (5),  and  comparing  with  (2),  we  prove  the  pro- 
position. 


1 1 


816.  The  instability  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  case  in  which 
the  density  of  the  liquid  is  greater  than  the  mean  density 
of  the  nucleus,  already  remarked  as  obvious,  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  present  result,  which  makes  the  deviation 
infinite  when  ^ = 1 and  a = p.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
it  is  only  when  the  nucleus  is  completely  covered  that  the 
equilibrium  would  be  unstable.  However  dense  the  liquid 
may  be,  there  would  be  a position  of  stable  equilibrium  with 
the  nucleus  protruding  on  one  side;  and  if  the  bulk  of  the 
liquid  is  either  very  small  or  very  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  nucleus,  the  figure  of  its  surface  in  stable  equi- 
librium would  clearly  be  approximately  spherical.  Excluding 
the  case  of  a very  small  nucleus  of  lighter  specific  gravity 
(which  would  become  merely  a small  floating  body,  not  sensibly 
disturbing  the  general  liquid  globe),  we  have,  in  the  apparently 
simple  question  of  finding  the  distribution  of  a small  quantity 
of  liquid  on  a symmetrical  spherical  nucleus  of  less  specific 
gravity,  a problem  which  utterly  transcends  mathematical  skill 
as  hitherto  developed. 


817.  The  cases  of  ^ = l and  ^=2  give  the  solutions  of  the 
several  examples  of  § 799  when  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  on  I 
itself  is  taken  into  account,  provided  always  that  the  solid  isj 
wholly  covered.  Thus  [§  799,  Example  (2)]  if  the  earth  andj| 
moon  were  stopped,  and  each  held  fixed,  the  moon’s  attraction! 
would  still  not  disturb  the  figure  of  the  liquid  surface  from; 
true  sphericity,  but  would  render  it  eccentric  to  a greater! 
degree  than  that  previously  estimated,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to; 

1 — pjcr.  For  the  earth  and  sea,  p/cr  is  about  y\,  and  thereforejj 
the  spherical  liquid  surface  would  be  drawn  towards  the  moonl 
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by  86  feet,  being  If  times  the  amount  of  70  feet  found  above  Augmenta- 
(§  803).  And  the  tidal  and  rotational  ellipticities  estimated  results  by 
in  §§  800,  814,  813  would,  on  the  supposition  now  made,  be  gravitation 
augmented  each  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  1 — -lo-Zp:  or  55  to  49  for  cuiated  for 

1 ^ I 1 rrii  ^ P 1 examples  of 

the  case  of  earth  and  sea.  i he  true  correction  lor  the  attrac-  § 709. 
tion  of  the  sea,  as  altered  by  tidal  disturbance,  in  the  equi- 
librium theory  of  the  tides,  must  be  less  than  this,  as  the  liquid 
does  not  cover  more  than  about  f of  the  surface  of  the  solid. 

To  find  the  true  amount  of  the  correction  for  the  attraction  of 
I the  water  on  itself  when  the  whole  solid  is  not  covered,  even 
if  the  arrangement  of  dry  land  and  sea  were  quite  symmetrical 
and  simple  (as,  for  instance,  one  circular  continent  and  the  rest 
ocean),  belongs  to  the  transcendental  problem  already  referred 
to  (§  816).  It  can  be  practically  solved,  if  necessary,  by 
laborious  methods  of  approximation ; but  the  irregular  bound- 
aries of  land  and  sea  on  the  real  earth,  and  the  true  kinetic 
circumstances  of  the  tides,  are  such  as  to  render  nugatory  any 
labours  of  this  kind.  Happily  the  error  committed  in  neglect- 
ing altogether  the  correction  in  question  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated as  less  than  10  per  cent,  being  12’3  per  cent.),  and 
may  be  neglected  in  our  present  uncertainty  as  to  absolute 
values  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  theory  of  the  tides. 

818.  But  although  the  influence  on  the  tides  produced  Local  influ- 
|by  the  attraction  of  the  water  itself  as  it  rises  and  falls  is  waterVn 
pot  considerable  even  in  any  one  place;  it  is  a manifest,  of  gravity, 
though  not  an  uncommon,  error  to  suppose  that  the  moon’s 
jdisturbing  influence  on  terrestrial  gravity  is  everywhere  in- 
sensible. It  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Bobison*  that  the 
great  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  should  produce  a very  sensible 
deflection  on  the  plummet  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
observation  of  this  effect  might  be  turned  to  account  for 
determining  the  earth’s  mean  density.  But  even  ordinary 
tides  must  produce,  at  places  close  to  the  sea  shore,  deviations 
in  the  plummet  considerably  exceeding  the  greatest  direct 
effect  of  the  moon,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§  812),  amounts 
to 


1 2,000,000 


of  the  unit  angle  (57®’3).  Tlius,  at  a point  on 


Mechanical  Philosophy,  1804.  See  also  Forbes,  Proc.  P.S.E.,  April,  1840. 
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Attraction 
of  high 
water  on  a 
plummet 
at  the  sea- 
side. 


Vertical 
section 
through  0. 


Horizontal 
section 
through  0- 


or  not  many  feet  above  the  mean  sea  level,  and  100  yards 
from  low -water  mark,  a deflection,  amounting  to  more  thau 
1 of  the  unit  angle  on  each  side  of  the  mean  verti- 


8,000,000 

cal,  will  be  produced  by  tides  of  five  feet  rise  and  fall  on  each 
side  of  the  mean,  if  the  line  of  coast  does  not  deviate  very 
much  from  one  average  direction  for  50  miles  on  either  side, 
and  if  the  rise  and  fall  is  approximately  simultaneous  and 
equal  for  50  miles  out  to  sea.  For,  a point  placed  as  0 in  the 


0^;:: 


sketch  will,  as  the  water  rises  from  low  tide  to  high  tide,  ex- 
perience the  attraction  of  a plate  of  water  indicated  in  section 
by  HKK'L'L.  If  we  neglect  the  small  part  of  the  whole  effect 
due  to  the  long  bar  (extending  along  the  coast)  shown  in  section 
by  HKL,  we  have  only  to  find  the  attraction  of  the  rectangular 
plate  of  water  by  hypothesis  of  50  miles’  breadth  from  KL^ 
100  miles’  length  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  10  feet  thickness  {KL).  This  will 
not  be  sensibly  altered  if  0 is  precisely 
in  the  continuation  of  the  middle  plane 
EE'  (instead  of  a few  feet  above  it,  as 
would  generally  be  the  case  in  a con- 
venient sea-side  gravitation  observatory), 
and  the  whole  matter  of  the  plate  were 
condensed  into  its  middle  plane.  But 
the  attraction  of  a uniform  rectangular  plate  on  a point  0 has, 
for  component  parallel  to  OE, 

{OA^-AE)  {OB  + BE)  OE^ 

(OA'  -h  A'E')  (OB'  + B E)  OE 

where  p denotes  the  density  of  the  water,  and  t the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  by  hypothesis  a small  fraction  of  OE.  (We  leave 
the  proof  as  an  exercise  to  the  student.)  Now,  taking  the 


/ 

E 

pt\og 


.(7), 


nautical  mile  as  2000  vards,  we  have,  according  to  the  assumed' 


data,  very  approximately 

OA  ^AE ^OE^ 
OE  ~ OE~  OE 


1000, 


(1  A' 

and  ^ = 1000 
UMi 


Illij 
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and  B,  B'  are  to  be  taken  as  at  the  same  distances  on  one  side  Attraction 

TT  1 T .of  high 

oiOE'  as  A A'  on  the  other.  Hence  the  preceding  expression  water  on  a 

plummet  at 

becomes  sea- 

side. 


Q ,1  2000 


, which  is  equal  to  13  44  x pt. 


The  ratio  of  this  to  ^ircrr,  the  earth’s  whole  attraction  on  0,  is 
3 X 13‘4p^/47r<7r:  which  (as  tjr  is  by  hypothesis,  and  p/cr 

is  about  amounts  to ^ The  plummet  will  therefore, 

at  high  tide,  be  disturbed  from  the  position  it  had  at  low 

Itide,  by  a horizontal  force  of  somewhat  more  than  1 

of  the  vertical  force ; and  its  deviation  will  of  course  be  this 
fraction  of  57®'3,  the  unit  angle. 


818'.  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition  the  British  Gravita- 

1 . • 1 tional  Ob- 

Association  has  endeavoured  to  promote  the  existence  of  practical  servatory. 
gravitational  observatories  by  the  appointment  of  a committee 
for  determining  experimentally  the  lunar  disturbance  of  gravity. 

The  Beports  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  contain  accounts  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  hitherto.  In  § 818  we  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  the  seaside  as  a proper  site  for  a gravitational 
observatory,  and  the  investigation  of  that  section  renders  it 
evident  that  for  the  purposes  in  view  of  the  committee  it  is 
essential  that  the  observatory  should  be  remote  from  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  object  of  the  experimenters  for  the  committee,  Mr 
George  and  Mr  Horace  Darwin,  being  to  measure,  if  possible, 
the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  thus  to  throw  light  on  the 
elastic  yielding  of  the  earth’s  mass  (see  § 837  et  seq.),  care  was 
taken  by  them  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of 
tremors,  either  local  and  seismic.  The  experiments  were,  and 
I are  still  being,  carried  out  at  Cambridge,  but  notwithstanding 
iall  the  precautions  taken  to  shield  the  instrument  (a  pendulum 
I hung  in  fluid)  from  disturbance,  it  was  found  that  the  agitation 
r of  the  soil  was  incessant.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  this 
' agitation  is  wholly  independent  of  the  tremors  produced  by 
ii  traffic  in  the  town,  for  (amongst  other  proofs)  it  appeared  that 
' there  were  periods,  lasting  during  several  days,  of  abnormal 


Gravita- 
tional Ob- 
servatory. 
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agitation  and  of  abnormal  quiescence.  The  experimenters 
found  that  superposed  on  this  minute  agitation  there  is  a 
diurnal  oscillation  of  level  of  some  regularity ; and  that  super- 
posed on  that  again  there  are  continuous  changes  of  level 
lasting  over  many  weeks.  The  experiments  afford  no  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  land  over  which  these  changes  range  ; and  as 
the  work  is  still  in  progress,  we  should  have  made  no  allusion 
to  it  here,  but  that  the  subject  has  been  attacked  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view,  and  at  earlier  dates,  by  a 
number  of  other  observers.  The  general  character  of  the  dis- 
turbances noted  by  these  other  observers  agrees  in  every  par- 
ticular with  what  is  described  by  the  Darwins,  and  thus  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  none  of  them  were  noting  a purely  local 
effect.  As  most  of  the  other  experimenters  have  had  in  view 
the  observation  of  minute  earthquakes,  their  instruments  have 
in  general  been  made  excessively  sensitive  to  tremor,  and  the 
selection  of  appropriate  sites  has  been  rendered  very  difficult. 

We  may  mention  the  following  instances  of  observations 
which  agree  in  character  with  those  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  viz.  by  D’Abbadie  in  Brazil  and  Ethiopia  with  spirit 
levels,  and  on  the  Pyrenees  by  reflexion  from  mercury ; by 
Plantamour  at  Geneva  with  spirit-levels ; by  Zollner  at  Leipsig 
with  ‘‘a  horizontal  pendulum”;  by  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  at 
Campbell  Island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a pendulum. 
But  the  observations  to  which  we  would  especially  draw  at- 
tention are  those  of  the  Italians,  who  have  far  excelled  in  zeal 
all  the  other  nations  combined.  This  has  probably  been  due 
to  the  presence  in  their  country  of  active  volcanoes,  so  that 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  science  of  earthquakes.  In 
Italy  we  find  Rossi,  Bertelli,  Palmieri,  Mocenigo,  Malvasia, 
Agostini,  Galli  and  many  others  making  continuous  obser- 
vations in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  some  years  past. 
Their  results  are  being  recorded  in  the  Bulletino  del  Vulcanismo 
Italiano*.  Milne,  Ewing,  and  Gray  have  worked  in  Japan  in 
the  same  field, — but  to  note  all  those  who  have  attended  to 
Seismology  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  remarks. 


(il 


* One  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  use  of  the  microphone  for  the 
detection  of  telluric  disturbance. 
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I We  here  only  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Gravita- 
slower  changes  in  the  direction  of  gravity  relatively  to  the  earth’s  servatory, 
surface,  and  to  shew  that  although  such  results  of  gravitational 
observation,  as  were  contemplated  by  the  British  Association  in 
the  appointment  of  a Committee,  may  probably  be  impossible, 

'yet  an  important  method  appears  to  be  initiated  for  discovery 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  constitution  of  the  upper  strata 
of  the  earth.  For  this  end  it  is  essential  that  instruments 
should  be  improved,  for  which  there  is  much  scope,  and  that, 
following  the  Italian  example,  the  observations  should  be 
simultaneous  over  large  tracts  of  country. 


819.  Kecurring  to  the  case  of  p = a,  we  learn  from  S 817  Application 
that  a homogeneous  liquid  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence 

of  centrifugal  force,  or  of  tide-generating  action,  has  2|  times 
as  much  ellipticity  as  it  would  have  if  mutual  attraction  between 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  were  done  away  with  (§  800),  and  gravity 
were  towards  a fixed  interior  centre  of  force.  For  a homogeneous 
liquid  of  the  same  mean  density  as  the  earth,  rotating  in  a time 
equal  to  the  sidereal  day,  the  ellipticity  is  therefore  j being 
times  the  result,  -g^,  which  we  found  in  § 801.  This 
agrees  with  the  conclusion  for  the  case  of  approximate  spheri- 
Icity,  which  we  derived  (§  775)  from  the  theorem  of  § 771, 
regarding  the  equilibrium  of  a homogeneous  rotating  liquid. 

But  even  for  this  case  Laplace’s  spherical  harmonic  analysis  is 
most  important,  as  proving  that  the  solution  is  unique,  when 
the  figure  is  approximately  spherical;  so  that  neither  an 
|ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes,  nor  any  other  figure  than 
the  oblate  elliptic  spheroid  of  revolution,  can  satisfy  the  hydro- 
static conditions,  when  the  restriction  to  approximate  sphericity 
is  imposed.  Our  readers  will  readily  appreciate  this  item  of 
|the  debt  we  owe  to  the  great  French  naturalist,  when  we  tell 
them  that  one  of  us  had  actually  for  a time  speculated  on  three 
■unequal  axes  as  a possible  figure  of  terrestrial  equilibrium. 

820.  As  another  example  of  the  result  of  § 817  for  the  case 
i = 2,  let  us  imagine  the  earth,  rotating  with  the  actual  angular 
velocity,  to  consist  of  a solid  centrobaric  nucleus  covered  with 
a thin  liquid  layer  of  density  equal  to  the  true  density  of  the 
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Application  Upper  crust,  that  is,  we  may  say,  half  the  mean  density  of  the  i 
theory^oT  iiucleus.  The  ellipticity  of  the  free  surface  would  be  i 

the  earth’s  * 

figure.  Ill  * 

680  ^ 1 - 1 X i 406  ■ ’ I I' 


Or,  lastly,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  density  of  a super- 
ficial liquid  layer  on  a centrobaric  nucleus  which,  with  the 
actual  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  would  assume  a spheroidal 
figure  with  ellipticity  equal  to  the  actual  ellipticity  of  the 
sea  level.  We  should  have 

“^1  _580 

l-ipl<r~295’ 
which  gives  p = *819  x cr. 


'll 

ill 

'll 

||{ 

II 

ii 

IF 

pi 

I 


821.  Bringing  together  the  several  results  of  §§  801,  817,  819,  i 
for  a centrobaric  nucleus  revolving  with  the  earth’s  angular  1 rfi 
velocity,  and  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  liquid  of  density  p,  I 
the  mean  density  of  the  whole  being  a,  we  have — • j It 

! ik 


(1) 

for 

(T 

-0, 

e = 

1 

680  ’ 

(2) 

yy 

a 

- 2 
“11’ 

e = 

1 

517  5 

(3) 

yy 

P^ 

a 

HC8« 

e = 

1 

40G  5 

(4) 

yy 

P^ 

<T 

= -819, 

e = 

2 ¥5; 

(5) 

yy 

P ^ 

a 

= 1, 

e = 

212: 

where  e denotes  the  ellipticity  of  the  free  bounding  surface  of  I 
the  liquid.  The  density  of  the  earth’s  upper  crust  may  bei 
roughly  estimated  as  ^ the  mean  density  of  the  entire  mass,, 
and  is  certainly  in  every  part  less  than  ‘819  of  this  meaui  t 
density.  The  ellipticity  of  the  sea  level  does  not  differ  from!  8 ^ 
by  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent.,  and  is  therefore  decidedly'  f j 
too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  centrifugal  force,  and  ellipticity  ! i j 
in  the  upper  crust  alone,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a rigid;  3 ( 
centrobaric  nucleus,  covered  by  only  a thin  upper  crust  with;  f , 
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surface  on  the  whole  agreeing  in  ellipticity  with  the  free  liquid 
surface.  It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  there  must  be  on  the 
whole  some  degree  of  oblateness  in  the  lower  strata,  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  which-  centrifugal  force  would  produce 
if  the  mass  were  fluid.  There  is,  as  we  shall  se6  in  later 
volumes,  a great  variety  of  convincing  evidence  in  support  of 
the  common  geological  hypothesis  that  the  upper  crust  was 
at  one  time  all  melted  by  heat.  This  would  account  for  the 
general  agreement  of  the  boundary  of  the  solid  with  that  of 
lifluid  equilibrium,  though  largely  disturbed  by  upheavals,  and 
1 jshrinkings,  in  the  process  of  solidification  which  (App.  D.)  has 
} [probably  been  going  on  for  a few  million  years,  but  is  not  yet 

i quite  complete  (witness  lava  flowing  from  still  active  volcanoes). 

The  oblateness  of  the  deeper  layers  of  equal  density  which  we 
now  infer  from  the  figure  of  the  sea  level,  the  observed  density 
of  the  upper  crust,  and  Cavendish’s  weighing  of  the  earth  as 
a whole,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  earth  has  been  at 
one  time  melted  not  merely  all  round  its  surface,  but  either 
throughout,  or  to  a great  depth  all  round. 

822.  We  therefore,  as  our  last  hydrostatic  example,  proceed  Equilibrium 

. . lA.,  .of  rotating 

to  mvestiffate  the  conditions  of  a heterogeneous  liquid  resting  spheroid  of 

1 T 1 1 heterogeiie- 

on  a rigid  spherical  centrobaric  core  or  nucleus,  and  slightly  pus  liquid, 
disturbed,  as  explained  in  § 815,  by  attracting  masses  fixed  suited, 
either  externally  or  in  the  core  (among  which,  of  course,  must 
be  included  deviations,  if  any,  from  a rigorously  centrobaric 
distribution  in  the  matter  of  the  core). 

Tor  any  point  (r,  6,  4*)  i^  space  let 

A be  the  potential  due  to  the  core, 

V ,,  ,,  undisturbed  fluid, 

Q ,,  „ disturbing  force, 

U „ „ disturbance  iu  the  distribu- 

tion of  the  fluid. 

Thus  the  whole  potential  at  the  point  in  question  is  A + F when 
the  fluid  is  undisturbed,  and  N + Q ^ V + U when  the  disturbing 
force  is  introduced  and  equilibrium  supervenes.  Let  also  p be 
the  density  of  the  undisturbed  fluid  at  (r,  0,  ^)  (which  of  course 
would  vanish  if  the  point  in  question  were  situated  in  any  otlier 
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[822. 

part  of  space  than  that  occupied  by  the  fluid) ; and  let  p + 'zsr  be 
the  altered  density  at  the  same  point  (r,  when  the  fluid 

rests  under  the  disturbing  influence.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
iV,  V,  p are  functions  of  r alone;  while  Q,  w are  functions  of 
r,  (9,  </). 

Let  now  8r  be  an  infinitely  small  variation  of  r.  The  density 
of  the  liquid  at  the  point  (r  -h  6,  </>)  will  be  p + ct  + ^ (p-h'ro-)8r, 

CLV 

or  simply  dp  _ 

p + cr+^8r, 
dr 

as  -CET  is  infinitely  small  by  hypothesis, 
have  dp 


If  we  equate  this  to  p we 


and  deduce 


dr 
8r  = - 


0, 

'UI 

dp[dr  ’ 


■0) 


for  the  equation  expressing  the  deviation  from  the  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r,  of  the  spheroidal  surface  over  which  the 
density  in  the  disturbed  liquid  is  p.  The  liquid  being  incom- 
pressible, the  volume  enclosed  by  this  spheroidal  surface  must  be 
equal  to  that  enclosed  by  the  spherical  surface,  and  therefore, 
if  d(T  denote  an  element  of  the  spherical  surface,  and  / J integra- 
tion over  the  whole  of  it, 

//8rJo-  = 0 (2). 

Hence,  by  (1),  as  ^ is  independent  of  0, 

(J/IT  I 

j j'usdar  = 0 (3). 

How,  as  before  for  density,  we  have  for  the  disturbed  potential 
at  (r  + 8r,  <^) 

N+Q  + V-i-U+~{N+Q  + V+  U)Sr, 

or,  because  Q + U is  infinitely  small, 


A^+Q  + V+U  + j^iN  + r)Sr. 

And,  therefore,  to  express  that  the  spheroidal  surface  correspond- 
ing to  (1),  with  r constant,  is  an  equipotential  surface  in  the 
disturbed  liquid,  we  have 
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m.] 


Q+  u- 


dp 

dr 


+ N+  V=F{r) 


(4),  Hydrostatic 
equation. 


whicli  (§  750)  is  the  equation  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium.  In  this 
equation  we  must  suppose  N and  p to  be  functions  of  r,  and  Q a 
function  of  r,  0,  <^;  all  given  explicitly:  and  from  p we  have,  by 
putting  i = 0j  in  (15)  and  (16)  of  § 542, 


V = 47r 


(^jyp'dr'+^  (5), 


Equilibrium 
of  rotating 
spheroid 
of  hetero- 


where  p'  is  the  value  of  p at  distance  r'  from  the  centre,  and  r 
the  radius  of  the  outer  bounding  surface  of  the  undisturbed  fluid, 
and  a that  of  the  fixed  spherical  surface  of  the  core  on  which  it 
rests.  To  find  V + U,  following  strictly  the  directions  of  § 545, 
w^e  add  the  potential  of  a distribution  of  matter  with  density  p + zcr 
through  the  space  between  the  spherical  surfaces  of  radii  a and 
t to  that  of  the  shell  B of  positive  and  negative  matter  there 
defined.  Let  the  thickness  of  the  latter  at  the  point  (r,  0,  ^)  be 
called  /i,  being  the  value  of  Sr  at  the  surface;  and  let  q denote 
its  density,  being  the  surface  value  of  p.  Then,  subtracting  the 
undisturbed  potential  F,  we  have 


U = 


Ilf 


OT  r ‘ 


dcrW  + 


://’>] 


(6), 


if  as  usual  D denote  the  distance  between  the  points  (r,  6,  <^), 

(/,  O'y  (fi'),  and  the  accented  letters  denote  the  values  of  the 
corresponding  elements  in  the  latter ; and  if  [ ] denote  surface 
values  and  integration. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  required  deviation  of  the  surfaces  of  Part  of  the 

equal  pressure  density  and  potential  to  be  expressed  as  fol low's  duetto  ob- 
• ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ lateness : 

in  surface  harmonics,  of  which  the  term  disappears  because 

of  (2):- 

for  the  interior  of  the  fluid,  Sr  = + E^  + R^  + etc.,  ) 

and  for  the  outer  bounding  surface,  /i  = + Kg  + etc. | 

Hence  by  ( 1 ) ra  = - (f?,  + 4 + etc. ) (S). 
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[822.  ; 


Using  this  in  (6)  according  to  §§  544,  542,  536,  we  have 

27T1  iS.'dr'-jS.  ..(9), 


where  JR{  denotes,  the  value  of  B.  from  the  point  (r',  0^  instead  ; 
of  (r,  0,  <^). 

To  complete  the  expansion  of  the  hydrostatic  equation  (4)  we 
may  suppose  the  harmonic  expression  for  Q to  be  either  directly 
given,  or  be  found  immediately  by  Appendix  B.  (52),  or  by  i 
(8)  of  § 539,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  data  are  pre- 
sented. Thus  let  us  have 


f=oo  s=i  . • 

Q = :^  % (A  «cos  s</)  + Al^’sin  scfy)  (10), 

i=0  «=0  * * * 


according  to  the  notation  of  App.  B.  (37)  and  (38),  A[^\  .5*' 
denoting  known  functions  of  r.  Using  now  this  and  (8)  in  (4), 


we  have 


- siTidy'"  w 


+ A^^-\-N-¥  V=F{r). 


,(11). 


Hence  : first,  for  the  terms  of  zero  order 

L A^^^  + N+  V=F{r).. ' (12), 

which  merely  shows  the  value  of  F{r),  introduced  temporarily  in 
(4)  and  not  wanted  again  : and,  by  terms  of  order 


I + A-l  f fr  % ^‘^’■'  + ^‘-'1,  ^.| 

= 2 (^]*’cos  S(j>  -I-  sin  s<^)  (13). 


Lastly,  expanding  (as  above  for  the  i term  of  Q)  by  App.  B. 
(37),  let  us  have 

R^=% (ttj*’  cos  5<^  + vj*’  sin  stf>)  (14),  | ! s 


where  v'*’  are  functions  of  r,  to  the  determination  of  which  the 
problem  is  reduced.  Hence  equating  separately  the  coefficients 
of  cos  S(f),  etc.,  on  the  two  sides,  and  using  u.  to  denote  any 
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822.' 


one  of  tbe  required  functions  u''^\  v."\  and  A.  any  of  the  given  gq^^fation^ 

functions  A!%  B'f,  and  the  values  of  for  r = r and  r-X  coeSen? 

, . , * 1 Ui,  regarded 

respectively,  we  have  as  a func- 

tion of  r. 


d 47r 


-i+i  <^p'. 


-f-.u/dr'  + r~'- 
dr 


/: 


Ui'dr’ 

dr 


or,  as  it  will  be  convenient  sometimes  to  write  it,  for  brevity,  (Ti{u^  = Ai 

where  denotes  a determinate  operation,  performed  on  u any 
function  of  r,  continuous  or  discontinuous.  To  reduce  (15)  to  a 
differential  equation,  divide  by  r\  differentiate,  multiply  by 
and  differentiate  again.  If,  for  brevity,  we  put 

-|.(A"+F)=r^ 

the  result  is 


...(15), 


Equili- 
brium of 
rotating 
spheroid  of 
hetero- 
geneous 
liquid. 


a linear  differential  equation,  of  the  second  order,  for  w.,  with  Differential 
coefficients  and  independent  terms  known  functions  of  r.  The  S'lnte-^  ° 
general  solution,  as  is  known,  is  of  the  form  grated. 


u,  = GP+G'P' 


,{18), 


where  a is  a function  of  r satisfying  the  integral  equation 

(T.  (a)  ^ A. (19)  [(15)  repeated]  ; 

G and  G'  are  two  arbitrary  constants,  and  P and  P'  are  two 
distinct  functions  of  r. 

Equation  (15)  requires  that  (7  = 0 and  (7'  = 0 ; in  other  words, 
w.,  if  satisfying  it,  is  fully  determinate.  This  is  best  shown  by 
remarking  that  if,  instead  of  (15),  we  take 

<t,{u)  = A,-\-  Kr^  -f-  Z V-'-*  (20) 

where  /i,  K'  are  any  two  constants,  these  constants  disajipear  in 
the  differentiations,  and  we  have  still  the  same  differential 
equation,  (17) : and  that  the  two  arbitrary  constants  G and  G'  Determina- 
of  the  general  solution  (18)  of  this  are  determined  by  (20)  when  slants  to 
any  two  values  are  given  for  K and  K'.  In  fact,  the  expression  the^rcquhcd 
(18),  used  for  reduces  (20)  to  solution. 

G(t,  {P}  + G'<r,  (F)  = AV  + (21), 

which  shows  that  (t^{P)  and  cr, (/^')  cannot  either  of  them  be 
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Determina-  zero,  and  that  they  must  be  distinct  linear  functions  of  r*  and 

stants  to  and  determines  C and  G'. 

complete 

Thus  we  see  that  whatever  be  we  have,  in  the  integration 
of  the  differential  equation  (19),  and  the  determination  of  the 
arbitrary  constants  to  satisfy  (15),  the  complete  solution  of  our 
problem. 

tioti  onhe  Unless  it  is  desired,  as  a matter  of  analytical  curiosity,  or  for 

Newtonian  some  better  reason,  to  admit  the  supposition  that  N is  any  ; 

lawoffoice.  ... 

arbitrary  function  of  r,  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  both  ij/  and  p 

as  two  distinct  given  functions.  For  the  external  force  of  the 

nucleus,  or  that  part  of  it  of  which  JV  is  the  potential,  being  by 

hypothesis  symmetrical  relatively  to  the  centre,  it  must  in 

nature  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  this 

point  j that  is  to  say,  dJV  fx  . 

^ *1 

fx  being  a constant,  measuring  in  the  usual  unit  (§  459)  the 
mass  of  the  nucleus.  And  by  (5) 

dV  4,rfr,  i 

; 

From  this,  with  (22)  and  (17),  we  have  J 

' 

which  gives  itrp  = — and  iir^  = r + 4:  ^ (25). 

° ^ r^dr  dr  dr^  dr  ' ' 

Simplifica-  Using  this  last  in  (17),  and  reducing  by  differentiation,  we  have 

lion  by  in-  ° ^ ^ ^ ’ 

th?New?  dru^  ^(d,  , ^\du^  (i-l)(i  + 2)  1 d { ^.^^d  . ^ 

tonianlaw  — -^+ 2 ( -7- logl/r  + - ) "r  -,- (^  ^£)^*-(26). 

offeree.  dr^  \dr  r)  dr  r"  ‘ r^^^dr]  dr^  ^')  ^ ’ 

Another  form,  convenient  for  cases  in  which  the  disturbing 
force  is  due  to  external  attracting  matter,  or  to  centrifugal  force 
of  the  fluid  itself,  if  rotating,  is  got  by  putting,  in  (17), 

= (27), 

and  reducing  by  differentiation.  Thus 

With  this  notation  the  intermediate  integral,  obtained  from  (15) 
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by  the  first  step  of  the  process  of  differentiating  executed  in  the  Differential 
1 • equation  for 

order  specified,  gives  proportion- 

ate devia- 
tion from 


de. 


d , , d^xp  . dxp\ 

— log  if/-r  I (r  + 4 ) 

dr  Ja\  dr^  dr) 


d , 


sphericity. 


Important  conclusions,  readily  drawn  from  these  forms,  are  Equili- 
that  if  ^ is  a solid  harmonic  function  (as  it  is  when  the  rotating 
disturbance  is  due  either  to  disturbing  bodies  in  the  core,  or  in  ofSSo- 
the  space  external  to  the  fluid,  or  to  centrifugal  force  of  the 
fluid  rotating  as  a solid  about  an  axis) ; then  (1)  e^,  regarded  as  Layers  of 
positive,  and  as  a function  of  r,  can  have  no  maximum  value,  Sast  p?o-’^'^ 
although  it  might  have  a minimum ; and  (2)  if  the  disturbance  SevlShm^ 
is  due  to  disturbing  masses  outside,  or  to  any  other  cause  (as 
centrifugal  force)  which  gives  for  potential  a solid  harmonic  of 
order  i with  only  the  r'  term,  and  no  term  r~^~^,  e.  can  have  no 
minimum  except  at  the  centre,  and  must  increase  outwards 
throughout  the  fluid. 

To  prove  these  conclusions,  we  must  first  remark  that  xj/ 
necessarily  diminishes  outwards.  To  prove  this,  let  n denote 
the  excess  of  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  above  that  of  an  equal 
solid  sphere  of  density  s equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  next  the 
nucleus.  Then  we  may  put  (24)  under  the  form 

(30). 

For  stability  it  is  necessary  that  n and  s-  p he  each  positive ; 
and  therefore  the  last  term  of  the  second  member  is  positive, 
and  diminishes  as  r increases,  while  the  second  term  of  the  same 
is  negative,  and  in  absolute  magnitude  increases,  and  the  first 
term  is  constant.  Hence  i//  diminishes  as  r increases.  Again, 
when  the  force  is  of  the  kind  specified,  we  must  [App.  B.  (58)] 

have  A.  = Kr^  + K'r~*~^  (31), 

and  therefore  the  second  member  of  (28)  vanishes.  Hence  if, 
for  any  value  of  r,  dejdr  = 0, 

, d\  2 (^  - 1)  d 

for  the  same,  -yy  = ^ e.  — log  xb, 

dr^  r ^ dr  ^ ^ 

and  is  therefore  positive,  which  proves  (1).  Lastly,  when  the 
force  is  such  as  specified  in  (2),  we  have  A.  = Kr^  simply,  and 
VOL.  II.  26 


Proportion- 
ate devia- 
tion for  case 
of  centri- 
fugal force, 
or  of  force 
from  with- 
out. 


Case  of 

centrifugal 

force. 
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therefore  the  second  member  of  (29)  vanishes.  This  equation 
then  gives,  for  values  of  r exceeding  a by  infinitely  little, 


de^ 

dr 


which  is  positive.  Hence  commences  increasing  from  the  [ 
nucleus.  But  it  cannot  have  a minimum  (1),  and  therefore  it  ; 
increases  throughout,  outwards.  ; 


823.  When  the  disturbance  is  that  due  to  rotation  of  the 
liquid,  the  potential  of  the  disturbing  force  is  if),  which 

is  equal  to  a solid  harmonic  of  the  second  degree  with  a con- ' 
stant  added.  From  this  it  follows  [§§  822,  779]  that  the  sur- ; 
faces  of  equal  density  are  concentric  oblate  ellipsoids  of  revolu- 
tion, with  a common  axis,  and  with  ellipticities  diminishing 
from  the  surface  inwards. 

We  have,  in  (10)  of  last  section, 

e=K(*”+ 2/^)  =-i<ov  (©';'+ @f). 

This  gives  by  (7)  and  (14), 

hr  = i 

1+^a-cos^^)]  i 

- ' 

(»'fi 

neglecting  terms  of  the  second  order  because  w,  and  therefore; 

also  ujr,  are  very  small.  j 

Thus  the  sphere,  whose  radius  was  r,  has  become  an  oblate; 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  whose  ellipticity  [§  822  (27)]  is  i 


Its  polar  diameter  is  diminished  by  the  fraction  f ujr  or 
and  its  equatorial  diameter  is  increased  by  J ; the  volumel 
remaining  unaltered. 

In  order  to  find  the  value  of  we  must  have  data  or: 
assumptions  which  will  enable  us  to  integrate  equation  (15). 
These  may  be  given  in  many  forms ; but  one  alone,  to  which  we* 
proceed,  has  been  worked  out  to  practical  conclusions. 


Hence  r + hr  = 


824.] 
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824.  To  apply  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigation  to 
I the  determination  of  the  law  of  ellipticity  of  the  layers  of 
equal  density  within  the  earth,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its 
original  fluidity,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  commence 
with  some  assumption  (in  default  of  information)  as  to  the 
law  which  connects  the  density  with  the  distance  from  the 
'earth’s  centre.  For  we  have  seen  (§  821)  how  widely  different 
iare  the  results  obtained  when  we  take  two  extreme  suppo- 
isitions,  viz.,  that  the  mass  is  homogeneous;  and  that  the  density 
[is  infinitely  great  at  the  centre.  In  few  measurements  hitherto 
jmade  of  the  Compressibility  of  Liquids  (see  Yol.  il.,  Pi'operties 
of  Matter)  has  the  pressure  applied  been  great  enough  to 
produce  condensation  to  the  extent  of  one-half  per  cent.  The 
small  condensations  thus  experimented  on  have  been  found, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  be  very  approximately  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  pressures  in  each  case ; but  experiment  has 
not  hitherto  given  any  indication  of  the  law  of  compressibility 
for  any  liquid  under  pressures  sufficient  to  produce  considerable 
condensations.  In  default  of  knowledge,  Laplace  assumed,  as  an 
hypothesis,  the  law  of  compressibility  of  the  matter  of  which, 
before  its  solidification,  the  earth  consisted,  to  be  that  the 
increase  of  the  square  of  the  density  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  pressure.  This  leads,  by  the  ordinary  equation  of 
ffiydrostatic  equilibrium,  to  a very  simple  expression  for  the  law 
of  density,  which  is  still  further  simplified  if  we  assume  that 
the  density  is  everywhere  finite. 

' Neglecting  the  disturbing  forces,  we  have  (§§  822,  752) 


1 


dp  = pdiV  + Y) (1). 

But,  by  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  as  above  stated,  h being  some 

constant  dp  = kpdp  (2). 

Hence  hp  ^-G  = V+  N 

fX 


or,  by  § 822  (5),  = iir  j'r'p'dr’  + — rr'ydr’+ 

Jr  r Ja  r 

rentiating,  we  g 
^ Jr  ^ 


Multiplying  by  r,  and  differentiating,  we  get 
d 
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Assumed 
relation  be- 
tween den- 
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and 


dr^ 


47r 


If  we  write  47r/^=l/K^,  tlie  integral  may  be  thus  expressed — 
rp  = i^sin  ^ + dij  . 

If  we  suppose  the  whole  mass  to  be  liquid,  i.e.^  if  there  be  no 
solid  core,  or,  at  all  events,  the  same  law  of  density  to  hold  from 
surface  to  centre,  G must  vanish,  else  the  density  at  the  centre 
would  be  infinite.  Hence,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  take 


Law  of 
density. 


F . r 
p = — sin  -. 


r K 

With  this  value  of  p it  is  easy  to  see  that 


,(3). 


/. 


’'r'Ydr'  = -KV^. 
0 dr 


(i), 


the  common  value  of  these  quantities  being 
Fk^  f&in  - --  cos  . 

\ K K Kj 

We  are  now  prepared  to  find  the  value  of  in  § 823,  upon 
which  depends  the  ellipticity  of  the  strata.  For  (15)  of  § 822 
becomes,  by  (23)  of  that  section  and  the  late  equation  (4), 

+ = ...(5) 

where  /a'  is  the  mass  of  fluid,  following  the  density  law  (3),  which 
is  displaced  by  the  core  /x,  and  g'  is  the  surface  density.  In  the 
terrestrial  problem  we  may  assume  p!  = p,,  and  of  course  a = 0. 
For  simplicity  put 


Determina- 
tion of  ellip- 
ticities  of 
surfaces 
of  equal 
density. 


dp 

r~  u„  = v 
dr  ^ 


(6), 


then  divide  by  r^  and  differentiate,  and  we  have 

^(^)  + -T-e  I 'r'^v'dr'  = 0. 

dr  \r^J  kV®  Jo 

Multiply  by  F,  and  again  differentiate;  the  result  is 
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The  integral  of  this  equation  is  known  to  be 

3 


v = C 


(8), 


SO  that  Wgis  known  from  (6).  Now  we  have  already  proved  that 
increases  from  the  centre  outwards,  so  that  we  must  have 
G'=  0,  for  otherwise  would  be  infinite  at  the  centre.  Thus, 
dropping  the  suffix  ^ to  the  symbol  e for  brevity,  we  have 

3 

? 


e — 


(H) 


^ r 3 

tan 

K kt 


rp  p 

tan 

K K 


,(9). 


Now  let 


^ = - 
K 


.(9>). 


We  may  thus  write  (9)  as  follows 
Fk^ 


e =■ 


i—l 

1 — 3-  cot 


.(9«). 


The  constants  are,  of  course,  to  be  determined  by  the  known 
values  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  surface  and  of  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  mass. 

Now  (5)  becomes,  at  the  surface. 

We  may  next  eliminate  p,  dp! dr,  and  q,  being  the  surface  value 
of  p,  by  means  of  (3)  (4),  (6),  and  (8),  and  substitute  everywhere 
re  for  u^.  Also,  if  m be  the  ratio  (2-g^)  of  centrifugal  force  to 
gravity  at  the  equator,  w is  to  be  eliminated  by  means  of  the 
equation 


m = 


47r  f t 

■?Jo 


pr^dr 


from  which  p is  to  be  removed  by  (3).  By  the  help  of  these 
substitutions  (10)  becomes  transformed  as  follows: — 


. r 
I rsin- 
JO  K 


dr  + 


iirC 

5r® 


. r 

/ r sill  - 
Jo 


3 r 

— cos  - 

Kr  K 


dr 


iirmF 


^ttF  . X 
dr  H — i‘C  sm  - 


If  we  put  tan  xlK  = t,  and  xIk  = 0,  so  that  0 is  the  surface  value 
of  the  integrated  expression,  divided  by  ^ttF^k^  cobO/x,  with 
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equator  in 
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face gravity. 


Ellipticity 
of  internal 
stratum. 


[824. 


G eliminated  by  (9“),  becomes 
t-6 


5(t-6) 

Hence  at  once 


5m 


5m  e'  + &‘t  + ev-2f6‘ 


2c  (t-6)[{z-e‘)t-ze] 


,(11). 


If  we  put  1-z  for  i. e.,  for  , , this  becomes  somewhat 

0 V/K 


simpler,  and  may  be  written 

5m  e^-^zO^  + zW  z& 
2c  “ 


z{?>z-e^)  3z-e^  z 


(12). 


The  mean  density  of  the  sphere  comprised  within  the  radius 


r IS 


[ pr^dr 
Jo 


f 


r^dr 


_ ^ 2 {sin  (r/K.)  - (t/k)  cos  {t/k)}  _ 3i^ |sin  ^ ^ cos 


Let  be  the  mean  density  of  the  sphere  comprised  within  this 
radius  r,  and  p,  as  before,  the  density  at  the  stratum  defined  by 
the  radius  r.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  and  q are  the 
values  of  p^  and  p corresponding  to  r = r. 

Then, 


3F  (sin  ^ cos  3-) 

/ 


F . , i^sin^ 
- sin  ^ . 

r K ^ 


If  we  put  f for  the  ratio  of  the  mean  density  of  this  sphere  to 
the  density  at  its  bounding  surface,  we  have 


/=  y (1  - ^ 


.{12“). 


Substituting  in  (9“) 

__  G 3f  _ 1\ 
/)' 

Then  writing  for  ^ its  value  v/k,  we  have 


// 


Since  30 /F  is  constant,  it  follows  that  {eF)/(l  — l/f)  is  the  same 
for  all  the  strata  of  equal  density.  If  therefore  i be  the  surface 


% 

ItltalDj; 
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value  of  that  is  to  say  the  ratio  qjq  of  the  mean  density  to  the 
surface  density  of  the  whole  earth, — a quantity  which  may  be 
determined  by  experiment, 


er 


1-1//  1-1/f 

This  formula  gives  the  ellipticity  of  any  internal  stratum  accord- 
ing to  the  Laplacian  theory. 

It  may  be  also  reduced  to  another  form  which  is  perhaps 
rather  curious  than  important,  as  follows  : — 

Differentiate  (12^)  logarithmically  with  regard  to  3-,  and  we 

3 


have 

d ^ 

^^iogpo-i_^cota 

Then  by  (12") 

And  since 

dr 

y 7 

/ 

Hence  (12“^)  shows  that  e varies  as 

Thus  we  may  state  verbally  that  the  ellipticity  of  any  internal 
stratum  varies  as  the  rate  of  decrease,  per  unit  increase  of  area 
of  the  stratum,  of  the  logarithm  of  the  mean  density  of  the 
sphere  comprised  within  that  stratum^. 

The  formula  (12)  for  5m/2e  may  now  be  more  simply  ex- 
pressed. Attributing  to  f and  3-  their  surface  values  f and  0, 
we  have  from  (12") 

6»cote)  = 3^  = |? (13). 


From  this  equation  6 may  be  found  by  approximation,  and  then 
(12)  gives  e in  terms  of  known  quantities.  In  fact,  it  becomes 
5m  3 

^ = 3 (f__  1)  “f 


,{U). 


* This  and  the  preceding  mode  of  expressing  the  ellipticity  of  an  internal 
tratum  are  taken  (with  changed  notation)  from  a paper  by  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin 
n the  Messenger  of  Mathematics  (Vol.  vi.),  1877,  p.  109. 
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From  (13)  and  (14)  the  numbers  in  columns  iv.  and  v.  of  the 
following  table  are  easily  calculated.  Column  vii.  shows  the 
ratio  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a mean  diameter,  on  the 
assumed  law  of  density,  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were 
homogeneous : — 


l. 

u. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Vll. 

- 1800. 

TT 

i 

e. 

f. 

z. 

G * 

G 

iMx^' 

3-91 

140® 

2-444 

1-966 

1 

292 

-00335 

•843 

4-24 

142®-5 

2-487 

2-057 

1 

295 

-00330 

•836 

4-61 

145® 

2-531 

2-161 

1 

299 

-00325 

•826 

5-04 

147®-5 

2-574 

2-282 

1 

302-5 

-00321 

•818 

5*53 

150® 

2-618 

2-423 

1 

306-5 

•00315 

•810 

6-11 

152®-5 

2-662 

2-589 

1 

311 

•00309 

•801 

6-80 

155® 

2-705 

2-788 

1 

Ms 

•00304 

•792 

Ellipticity 
of  strata 
of  equal 
density. 


824'*.  The  table  given  in  § 824  is  principally  of  interest  for 
application  to  the  case  of  the  earth,  because  it  embraces  those 
values  of  6 which  correspond  with  values  of  i nearly  equal  to  2; 
and  experiment  has  shown  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
is  about  twice  that  of  superficial  rocks.  But  the  march  of  the 
functions  6 and  f,  as  we  pass  from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  planet  to  that  of  infinitely  small  surface 
density,  will  afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Laplacian 
theory,  and  will  besides  afford  the  means  of  application  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  to  some  of  the  other  planets. 

When  6 is  small  we  have 


5m 


= 2 


(1), 


* This  section  (§  824')  is  derived  from  a paper  by  Mr  Darwin  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  R,  Ast.  Soc.,  Dec.  1876, 
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J24'.] 

and  when  6 is  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  180“  Ellipticity 

J ^ of  strata 

of  equal 

')  density. 

, i (2). 

We  see  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  as  6 ranges  from  zero  to  180“,  f 
increases  from  unity  to  infinity,  and  5m/2e  from  2 to  Jtt^. 

Intermediate  values  of  these  functions,  computed  from  the 
formulae  of  § 824,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


i = 


(v-e) 


01  d 

in  degrees. 

f or  f. 

5m 

O 

0 

1-0000 

2-000 

40 

1-0341 

2-029 

50 

1-0548 

2-046 

60 

1-0817 

2-067 

70 

1-1161 

2-094 

80 

1-1600 

2-126 

90 

1-2159 

2-165 

100 

1-2879 

2-213 

110 

1-3827 

2-270 

120 

1-5109 

2-338 

130 

1-6922 

2-422 

140 

1-9657 

2-525 

150 

2-4225 

2-652 

160 

3-3363 

2-813 

170 

6-0750 

3-019 

180 

00 

3-290 

The  numbers  here  given  are  applicable  in  two  ways,  viz.  for 
determining  the  ellipticity  of  any  internal  stratum  of  the  earth, 
and  for  application  to  the  cases  of  the  external  figures  of  the 
other  planets  as  above  stated. 
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Ellipticity 
of  strata 
of  equal 
density. 


The  distri- 
bution of 
density  in 
Jupiter  and 
Saturn. 


To  determine  the  ellipticity  of  an  internal  stratum  we  write 
(12^“)  § 824  in  the  following  form  : — 

t W 1-1/f 


We  must  in  (3)  take  ^ as  the  same  fraction  of  as  r,  the 
radius  of  the  stratum  in  question,  is  of  r the  earth’s  mean 
radius.  Thus  if  for  example,  r = ~x,  and  if  (as  is  probable  in 
the  case  of  the  earth)  f=2T,  ^=144",  we  must  take  ^=60®. 
The  table  then  shows  that  ^ = 60"  gives  y’=l'0817.  By  sub- 
stitution in  (3)  we  get  e = which  with  j = gives 

^ - -rfr* 

In  the  cases  of  those  planets  which  have  satellites,  m and 
are  determinable  from  observation  and  from  the  theory 
of  the  satellites ; so  that  is  determinable.  This  function 

being  known,  the  corresponding  value  of  f is  determinable  from 
the  table,  or  by  direct  computation.  For  example,  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin 
has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  where  5m/20  is  3’2646,  we 
must  have  {=68,0  = 179"  11'  20",  and  r = 1/16-022*  Different 
data,  perhaps  equally  probable,  give  somewhat  different  results, 
but  in  all  cases  the  physical  conclusion  is  that  the  superficial  den- 
sity of  the  visible  disk  of  Jupiter  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
mean  density — a conclusion  which  appears  to  agree  well  with 
the  telescopic  appearance  of  that  planet.  A similar  application 
to  the  planet  Saturn  points  to  a similar  result,  but  the  conclu- 
sion is  less  certain  on  account  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  the 
data. 


I ifti 
ill 
le 

b 

m 

11 

pm 

w 

'I 


Dynamical 
origin  of 
Precession 
and  Nuta- 
tion. 


825.  The  phenomena  of  Precession  and  Nutation  result 
from  the  earth’s  being  not  centrobaric  (§  534),  and  therefore 
attracting  the  sun  and  moon,  and  experiencing  reactions  from 
them,  in  lines  which  do  not  pass  precisely  through  the  earth’s 
centre  of  inertia,  except  when  they  are  in  the  plane  of  its 
equator.  The  attraction  of  either  body  transferred  (§  559,  c) 
from  its  actual  line  to  a parallel  line  through  the  earth’s  centre 
of  inertia,  gives  therefore  a couple  which,  if  we  first  assume, 
for  simplicity,  gravity  to  be  symmetrical  round  the  polar  axis, 


! 


1 


e 

«: 

i 


* In  the  Mec.  G41.  (viii.  vii.  § 23)  Laplace  uses  values  of  m and  t which 
make  5w/2e  greater  than  His  determination  of  the  Precessional  Constant 

of  the  planet  is  thus  vitiated. 
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' bnds  to  turn  the  earth  round  a diameter  of  its  equator,  in  the 
irection  bringing  the  plane  of  the  equator  towards  the  dis- 
iirbing  body.  The  moment  of  this  couple  is  [§  539  (14)] 
qual  to 

sin  3 cos  S (14), 


diere  8 denotes  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body,  D its  dis- 
ince,  and  8 its  declination ; and  G and  A the  earth’s  moments 
f inertia  round  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  respectively. 
Q all  probability  (§§  796,  797)  there  is  a sensible  difference 
etween  the  moments  of  inertia  round  the  two  principal  axes 
1 the  plane  (§  795)  of  the  equator:  but  it  is  obvious,  and 
dll  be  proved  in  VoL  ii.,  that  Precession  and  Nutation  are  the 
sime  as  they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  symmetrical  about  an 
xis,  and  had  for  moment  of  inertia  round  equatorial  diameters, 
he  arithmetical  mean  between  the  real  greatest  and  least  values, 
rom  (12)  of  § 539  we  see  that  in  general  the  differences  of  the 
loments  of  inertia  round  principal  axes,  or,  in  the  case  of 
)^mmetry  round  an  axis,  the  value  of  G — A,  may  be  deter- 
lined  solely  from  a knowledge  of  surface  or  external  gravity, 
[§§  794,  795]  from  the  figure  of  the  sea  level,  without 
y data  regarding  the  internal  distribution  of  density. 


r 


Equating  § 539  (12)  to  § 794  (17),  in  which,  when  the 
sea  level  is  supposed  symmetrical,  (^,  <j>)  becomes  simj^ly 
e (|-  - cos®  ^),  we  find 

O — a 

i^(t-  Im)  a - 0)  = I <1^  (1  - 

whence  Q - A = (e  - \m) (15). 

Similarly  we  may  prove  the  same  formula  to  hold  for  the  real 
case,  in  which  the  sea  level  is  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes, 
one  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation;  provided  c 
denotes  the  mean  of  the  ellipticities  of  the  two  principal  sections 
of  this  ellipsoid  through  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  A tlie  mean  of 
the  moments  of  inertia  round  the  two  principal  axes  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 


Dynamical 
origin  of 
Precession 
and  Nuta- 
tion. 
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Precession  326.  The  anffular  accelerations  produced  by  the  disturbing  i i , 
to^the^dis-  are  (§  281)  directly  as  the  moments  of  the  couples,  ^ i 

the’eS’s^  and  inversely  as  the  earth’s  moment  of  inertia  round  an  equa- 1 1 
torial  diameter.  But  the  integral  results,  observed  in  Precession  1 j 
l^^y^^^^^and  Nutation,  would,  if  the  earth’s  condition  varied,  vary  j | 
directly  as  G — A,  and  inversely  as  G.  We  have  seen  (§  791)  h 
that  if  the  interior  distribution  of  density  were  varied  in  ; 
any  way  subject  to  the  condition  of  leaving  the  superficial,  1 1 
and  consequently  (§  793)  the  exterior,  gravity  unchanged,  j * 
G — A remains  unchanged.  But  it  is  not  so  with  (7,  which  ; t f 
will  be  the  less  or  the  greater,  according  as  the  mass  is  more  ! ; 
condensed  in  the  central  parts,  or  more  nearly  homogeneous  i 
to  within  a small  distance  of  the  surface  : and  thus  it  is  that  a 1 1 


Precession 
gives  infor- 
mation as 
to  the  dis- 
tribution of 
the  earth’s 


The  con- 
stant of 
Precession 
deduced 
from  La- 
place’s law. 


comparison  between  dynamical  theory  and  observation  of  Pre-  j 
cession  and  Nutation  gives  us  information  as  to  the  interior ; 
distribution  of  the  earth’s  density  (just  as  from  the  rate  of! 
acceleration  of  balls  or  cylinders  rolling  down  an  inclined  I 
plane  we  can  distinguish  between  solid  brass  gilt,  and  hollow  j 
gold,  shells  of  equal  weight  and  equal  surface  dimensions); 
while  no  such  information  can  be  had  from  the  figure  of  the 
sea  level,  the  surface  distribution  of  gravity,  or  the  disturbance 
of  the  moon’s  motion,  without  hypothesis  as  to  primitive  fluidity  j 
or  present  agreement  of  surfaces  of  equal  density  with  the ! 
surfaces  which  would  be  of  equal  pressure  were  the  whole? 
deprived  of  rigidity. 

827.  But  we  shall  first  find  what  the  magnitude  of  the  ; 
terrestrial  constant  {G  — A) JG  of  Precession  and  Nutation  would  ; 
be,  if  Laplace’s  were  the  true  law  of  density  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth ; and  if  the  layers  of  equal  density  were  level  for  the  i 
present  angular  velocity  of  rotation.  Every  moment  of  inertia : 
involving  the  latter  part  of  this  assumption  will  be  denoted  by 
a black-letter  capital. 


The  moment  of  inertia  about  the  polar  axis  is,  by  § 281, 
rx  rirr  r2TT 

® = 2 I I I pr^  sin  OdrdOdcf) . r®  sin*  ■ 

Jo  Jo  Jo  \ 

the  first  factor  under  the  integral  sign  being  an  element  of  the  I 

mass,  the  second  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis, 
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For  the  moment  of  inertia  about  another  principal  axis 
(which  may  be  any  equatorial  radius,  but  is  here  taken  as  that 
lying  in  the  plane  from  which  is  measured),  we  have 

^ = 2 f f f pr^  sin  OdrdOd^ . (1  - 0 sin^  cj)). 

Jo  Jo  Jo 

Now,  by  § 823,  we  have 

r = r [1  + e - cos^  0)], 

where  r denotes  the  mean  radius  of  the  surface  of  equal  density 
passing  through  r,  0,  ^ ; whence 

r^c^r  = i ^ dr  = r'^dr  + (|-  - cos^O)  ^ (r®e)  dr. 

rr  ') 

Let  I pr^dr  = ^ I 

, t ^ i 

and  I p — (r^e)  dr  = 

Jo  dr  ^ ^ > J 

fiir  r2ir 

Then  ^ = 2 sin"  ed0d<f>  [K  + K^(i-  cos"^)] 

or  C = ^ttK  nearly (17). 

^=2  J j sin  OdOdfJi  \K  + (|-  — cos®  ^)]  (sin®  ^ - 1 + sin®  (9  sin®  ^) 

= (18). 

Now  we  have 

K — f pr*dr  = F \ r^  sin  - dr. 

Jo  Jo  K- 

X 

or,  if  we  put  as  before  0 t = tan 

K = Fk^  cos  0{-6^  + 30H+ee  - 6t). 

Again  Aj  = j p ^ (Fe)  dr  = x^eq  - j ^ dr, 
and  this,  by  (10)  of  last  section,  becomes 

Z^,  = 5A  J^pr’dr-—"  (19). 

= 5 (c  - Jm)  Ak"*^®  (i  - 0)  cos  0. 


The  con- 
stant of 
Precession 
deduced 
from  La- 
place’s law. 


The  con- 
stant of 
Precession 
deduced 
from  La- 
place’sLaw. 


Comparison 
of  Laplace’s 
hypothesis 
with  obser- 
vation. 


The  com- 
pressibility 
involved 
in  the  hypo- 
thesis. 
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Thus,  finally, 


Q ~ ^ 2'^) 


0^  (t-e) 


e^  + 36H  + Qe-6t 


= (»-i”»)2  + (i-6r-). 


.(20) 


^ 


(21). 


l-6(f-l)/f(9^ 

From  these  formulae  the  numbers  in  Column  vi.  of  the  table  ini 
§ 824  were  calculated.  By  (18)  and  (19)  we  see  that 

© - a = f ^ (t'e  J'  pr^dr  - 

= (22), 

which  agrees,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  (15)  of  § 825. 


A comparison  of  (21)  and  (22)  then  shows  that 


G = %Mx^ 


1-6 


(f-i)' 


,(23). 


ik] 

111 


828.  From  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Precession  and 
Nutation  made  by  Le  Verrier  and  Serret,  it  appears  that  the; 
true  value  of  {G  - A)IG  is,  very  approximately,  *00327*.  This, 
according  to  the  table  of  § 824,  agrees  with  (CIT— for/=  2'I 
which  gives  £ = 2W-  These  are  (§§  792,  796,  797)  about  th€i|| 
most  probable  values  which  we  can  assign  to  these  elements! 
by  observation.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  testing  it 
Laplace’s  hypothesis  is  verified. 


SI 


«pro' 

lattl 


829.  But,  as  a further  check  upon  Laplace’s  assumption,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  results  involve  anything 
inconsistent  with  experimental  knowledge  of  the  compressi 
bility  of  matter  under  such  pressures  as  we  can  employ  in  th( 
laboratory.  For  this  purpose  the  first  column  has  been  adde( 
to  the  preceding  table.  From  it  may  be  deduced  the  com  pres 
sibility  of  the  upper  stratum  of  liquid  matter,  which  compose( 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  required  by  the  assumed  law  of  density 
for  the  respective  values  of  6.  In  fact,  the  numbers  in  Col.  i 
are  those  by  which  the  earth’s  radius  must  be  divided  to  fiih 
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Annales  de  V Ohservatoire  Imph'ial  de  Paris,  1859,  p.  324. 
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he  lengths  of  the  modulus  of  compression  (§  688)  of  the  upper-  Thecom- 

involved 
in  the  hypo- 
till  6S  is* 

We  have,  by  § 824  (3), 


nost  layer  of  fluid,  according  to  the  surface  value  of  gravity. 


F . r dq  F Ik)  cos  (r/K) 


<7  — sin 

r K 


dr 


whence,  at  the  surface. 


r ( r 

1^' 

q dr 

[’he  corresponding  numbers  for  several  different  liquid  and 
olid  substances  are  as  follows  : — 


Alcohol 
Water 
Mercury 
Glass 
Copper 
Iron 

Melted  Lava,  by  Laplace’s  law,  with  f - 


2-1 


37 

29 

27 

5-0 

8-1 

4-1 

4-42 


Compressi- 
bility of  lava 
required  by 
Laplace’s 
hypothesis, 
compared 
with  experi- 
mental 
data. 


rhis  comparison  may  be  considered  as  decidedly  not  adverse 
|o  Laplace’s  law,  but  actual  experiments  on  the  compressibility 
f melted  rock  are  still  a desideratum. 


830.  In  8 276  it  was  proved  that  the  tides  must  tend  Numerical 

^ ^ , , estimates 

0 diminish  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth’s  rotation  ; it  may  of  the 

® ^ ^ amount  of 

•e  proved  (and  it  was  our  intention  to  do  so  in  a later  volume)  tj^ai  mc- 
hat  this  tendency  is  not  counterbalanced  to  more  than  a very  see  Appen- 
ainute  degree  by  the  tendency  to  acceleration  which  results 
fom  the  secular  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the  earth.  In  obser- 
ational  astronomy  the  earth’s  rotation  serves  as  a time-keeper, 
nd  thus  a retardation  of  terrestrial  rotation  will  appear  astrono- 
lically  as  an  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
t is  only  in  the  case  of  the  moon’s  motion  that  such  an 
pparent  acceleration  can  be  possibly  detected.  Now,  as  Laplace 
"f  rst  pointed  out,  there  must  be  a slow  variation  in  the  moon’s 
I lean  motion  arising  from  the  secular  changes  in  the  eccentricity 
f the  earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun.  At  the  present  time,  and 
)r  several  thousand  years  in  the  future,  the  variation  in  the 
loon’s  motion  has  been  and  will  be  an  acceleration.  Laplace’s 
beoretical  calculation  of  the  amount  of  that  acceleration 
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See  Appen- 
dix G on 
Tidal 
Friction. 


[830. 


appeared  to  agree  well  with  the  results  which  were  in  his  day 
accepted  as  representing  the  f^cts  of  observations.  But  in  1853 
Adams  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  the  approximation  to  the  value 
“ of  the  acceleration  is  confined  to  the  principal  term,  but  in  the 
“theories  of  Damoiseau  and  Plana  the  developments  are  carried 
“ to  an  immense  extent,  particularly  in  the  latter,  where  the  mul- 
“ tiplier  of  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
“earth’s  orbit,  which  occurs  in  the  expression  of  the  secular 
“ acceleration,  is  developed  to  terms  of  the  seventh  order.  ' 

“ As  these  theories  agree  in  principle,  and  only  differ  slightly 
“ in  the  numerical  value  which  they  assign  to  the  acceleration, 
“and  as  they  passed  under  the  examination  of  Laplace,  with 
“ especial  reference  to  this  subject,  it  might  be  supposed  that  at 
“ most  only  some  small  numerical  corrections  would  be  required 
“ in  order  to  obtain  a very  exact  determination  of  the  amount  of 
“this  acceleration. 

“ It  has  therefore  not  been  without  some  surprise,  that  I have 
“ lately  found  that  Laplace’s  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  j 
“ question  is  essentially  incomplete,  and  that  the  numerical  | ^ 
“ results  of  Damoiseau’s  and  Plana’s  theories,  with  reference  j || 
“to  it,  consequently  require  to  be  very  sensibly  altered*.” 

Hansen’s  theory  of  the  secular  acceleration  is  vitiated  by  an 
error  of  principle  similar  to  that  which  affects  the  theories  of 
Damoiseau  and  Plana,  but  the  mathematical  process  which  he 
followed  being  different  from  theirs,  he  arrived  at  somewhat 
different  results.  From  this  erroneous  theory  Hansen  found 
the  value  12”*I8  for  the  coefficient  of  the  term  in  the  moon’s 
mean  longitude  depending  on  the  square  of  the  time,  the  unit 
of  time  being  a century;  in  a later  computation  given  in  his 
Darlegung,  he  found  the  coefficient  to  be  12"'56i*. 


«ar 

fell' 


Ml 
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iKct 


* “ On  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Moon’s  Mean  Motion,”  by  J.  C.  Adams. 
Phil.  Trans.  1853.  Vol.  143,  p.  397.  B 


t It  appears  not  unusual  for  physical  astronomers  to  use  an  abbreviated^  % 
phraseology,  for  specifying  accelerations,  which  needs  explanation.  Thus  when^  '^it 
they  speak  of  the  secular  acceleration  being  e.g.  “12"*56  in  a century”;  they^  ^itoai 
mean  by  “acceleration”  what  is  more  properly  “the  effect  of  the  acceleration 
on  the  moon’s  mean  longitude.”  The  correct  unabbreviated  statement  is  “the 
acceleration  is  25"  *12  per  century  per  century.”  Thus  Hansen’s  result  is  thal 
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In  1859  Adams  communicated  to  Delaunay  his  final  result,  Socuiar 

m ' n T • n variation 

lamely  that  the  coemcient  of  this  term  appears  irom  a correctly  of  moon’s 
onducted  investigation  to  be  5 ’7,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a tion 
enturythe  moon  is  5"*7  before  the  position  it  would  have  had 
t the  same  time,  if  its  mean  angular  velocity  had  remained  the 
ame  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Delaunay  verified 
his  result,  and  added  some  further  small  terms  which  increased 
he  coefficient  from  5"7  to  6"'l. 

Now,  according  to  Airy,  Hansen’s  value  of  the  '‘advance” 
^presents  very  well  the  circumstances  of  the  eclipses  of 
Lgathocles,  Larissa  and  Thales,  but  is  if  anything  too  small. 
Tewcomb  on  the  other  hand  is  inclined  from  an  elaborate 
iscussion  of  the  ancient  eclipses  to  believe  Hansen’s  value  to 
e too  large,  and  gives  two  competing  values,  viz.  8”  *4  and 


In  any  case  it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  advance  as 
tieoretically  deduced  from  all  the  causes,  known  up  to  the 
resent  time  to  be  operative,  is  smaller  than  that  which  agrees 


ith  observation.  In  what  follows  12"  is  taken  as  the  obser- 
ational  value  of  the  “ advance,”  and  6"  as  the  explained  part 
f this  phenomenon.  About  the  beginning  of  1866  Delaunay  partly  ex- 
aggested  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  might  tidal  fric- 
e a retardation  of  the  earth’s  rotation  by  tidal  friction.  Using 
lis  hypothesis,  and  allowing  for  the  consequent  retardation  of 
|ie  moon’s  mean  motion  by  tidal  reaction  (§  276),  Adams,  in  an 
stimate  which  he  has  communicated  to  us,  founded  on  the 
3ugh  assumption  that  the  parts  of  the  earth’s  retardation  due 

ji  each  century  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  is  augmented  by  an  angular 
docity  of  25"-12  per  century;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a century  the  mean 
ngitude  is  greater  by  ^ of  25"-12  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  moon’s 
1 motion  remained  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
|onsidering  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  speak  of  a falling  body  as  experi- 
icing  an  acceleration  of  16  feet  in  a second,  or  of  64  feet  in  two  seconds; 
id  how  false  and  inconvenient  it  is  to  speak  of  a watch  being  20  seconds  fast 
hen  it  is  20  seconds  in  advance  of  where  it  ought  to  be,  we  venture  to  suggest 
|iat,  to  attain  clearness  and  correctness  without  sacrifice  of  brevity,  “ advance” 

5 substituted  for  “acceleration”  in  the  ordinary  astronomical  phraseology. 

* See  Researches  on  the  Wlotion  of  the  Moon  (Washington,  1878),  by  Simon 
ewcomb,  Part  i.  pp.  13  and  280. 
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to  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  tide-  i, 
generating  forces,  finds  22  sec.  as  the  error  by  which  the  earth, ; 
regarded  as  time-keeper,  would  in  a century  get  behind  a perfect  f 
clock  rated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Thus  at  the* 
end  of  a century  a meridian  of  the  earth  is  380”  behind  the  j 
position  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  the  earth  had  con-  i. 
tinned  to  rotate  with  the  same  angular  velocity  which  it  had  at  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  century*.  j 

Besides  the  secular  contraction  of  the  earth  in  cooling,  re-? 
ferred  to  above,  .which  counteracts  the  tidal  retardation  of  the 
earth’s  rotation  to  a very  minute  degree,  there  exists  another; 
counteracting  influence,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  William! 
Thomson*!*,  which,  though  much  more  considerable,  is  still  hutj^  | 
small  in  the  amount  of  its  accelerative  effect,  compared  with 
the  actual  retardation  as  estimated  by  Adams.  It  is  an  oh-|j 
served  fact  that  the  barometer  indicates  variations  of  pressure! 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  it  is  found  that  when  thesej 
variations  are  analysed  into  their  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  har-| 
monic  constituents,  the  semi-diurnal  constituent  rises  to 
maximum  about  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  The  crest  of  the  nearerfj 
atmospheric  tidal  protuberance  is  thus  directed  to  a point  in  then 
heavens  westward  of  the  sun,  and  the  solar  attraction  on  thesef 
protuberances  causes  a couple  about  the  earth’s  axis  by  which 
the  rotation  is  accelerated.  As  the  barometric  oscillations  arei^ 
due  to  solar  radiation,  it  follows  that  the  earth  and  sun  together 
constitute  a thermodynamic  engine.  Sir  William  Thomson^ 
computes,  as  a rough  approximation,  that  from  this  cause  the| 
earth  gains  about  2'7  seconds  in  a century  on  a perfect  chro-l 
nometer  set  and  rated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  On  the| 
other  hand  the  fall  of  meteoric  dust  on  to  the  earth  must  causej 
a small  retardation  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  although  to  an, 
amount  probably  quite  insensible  in  a century. 

* See  Appendix  G (a),  where  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin  verifies  Professor  Adams’s 
computation,  and  shows  that  the  combination  of  Hansen’s  12"-56  with  Delaunay’s 
6"'l  would  show  the  earth  to  be  losing  23-4  sec.  in  the  circumstances  defined  i 
the  text;  and  that  the  combination  of  Newcomb’s  8"-4  with  Delaunay’s  6" 
would  give  a result  of  8-3  sec.  instead  of  23*4. 

t Societe  de  Physique,  Sept.  1881;  or  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Sessio: 
1881—82,  p.  39G. 
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Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  retardation  of  the  earth’s  causes  for 
rotation,  it  is  necessarily  the  result  of  several  causes,  of  which  prepon- 
tidal  friction  is  almost  certainly  preponderant.  If  we  accept 
Adams’s  estimate  (according  to  which  the  earth  would  in  a 
century  get  22  sec.  behind  a perfect  clock  rated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century)  as  applicable  to  the  outcome  of  the  various 
concurring  causes,  then  if  the  rate  of  retardation  giving  the 
integral  effect  were  uniform,  the  earth  as  a time-keeper  would 
be  going  slower  by  ’22  of  a second  per  year  in  the  middle,  and 
by  *44  of  a second  per  year  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

The  latter  is  fY-jxioe  present  angular  velocity;  and 

if  the  rate  of  retardation  had  been  uniform  during  ten  mil- 
lion centuries  past,  the  earth  must  have  been  rotating  faster 
by  about  one -seventh  than  at  present,  and  the  centrifugal 
force  must  have  been  greater  in  the  proportion  of  817^  to  717^ 
or  of  67  to  51.  If  the  consolidation  took  place  then  or  earlier, 
the  ellipticity  of  the  upper  layers  must  have  been  instead 
of  about  ^77,  as  it  is  at  present.  It  must  necessarily  remain  Date  of 

, . . . . ..  cousolida- 

uncertain  whether  the  earth  would  from  time  to  time  adiust  tion  of 
itself  completely  to  a figure  of  equilibrium  adapted  to  the 
rotation.  But  it  is  clear  that  a want  of  complete  adjustment 
would  leave  traces  in  a preponderance  of  land  in  equatorial 
regions.  The  existence  of  large  continents  (§  832'),  and  the 
great  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth’s  mass  (§  848),  render  it 
improbable  that  the  adjustments,  if  any,  to  the  appropriate 
figure  of  equilibrium  would  be  complete.  The  fact  then  that 
the  continents  are  arranged  along  meridians,  rather  than  in  an 
equatorial  belt,  affords  some  degree  of  proof  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  earth  took  place  at  a time  when  the  diurnal  rotation 
differed  but  little  from  its  present  value.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  date  of  consolidation  is  considerably  more  recent 
than  a thousand  million  years  ago.  It  is  proper  however  to 
add  that  Adams  lays  but  little  stress  on  the  actual  numerical 
values  which  have  been  used  in  this  computation,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  tidal  retardation  of  tlie  earth’s 
rotation  is  quite  uncertain. 

I In  Appendix  D,  § {j)  it  is  shown,  from  the  theory  of  the 
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conduction  of  heat,  that  the  date  of  consolidation  may  be  about 
a hundred  million  years  ago  ; but  that  in  all  probability  it 
cannot  have  been  so  remote  as  five  hundred  million  years  from 
the  present  time. 


831.  From  the  known  facts  regarding  compressibilities  of 
terrestrial  substances,  referred  to  above  (§  829),  it  is  most 
probable  that  even  in  chemically  homogeneous  substances  there 
is  a continuous  increase  of  density  downwards  at  some  rate 
comparable  with  that  involved  in  Laplace’s  law.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  be  abrupt  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  substance,  as,  for  instance,  if  a large  portion  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  had  at  one  time  consisted  of  melted  metals,  now 
consolidated.  We  therefore  append  a solution  of  the  problem 
of  determining  the  ellipticities  of  the  surfaces  of  a rotating 
mass  consisting  of  two  non-mixing  fluids  of  different  densities, 
each,  however,  being  supposed  incompressible. 

Let  the  densities  of  the  two  liquids  be  p and  p + p,  the  latter 
forming  the  spheroid 

r = a'  [1  + e'  - cos^^?)] (1), 

and  the  former  filling  the  space  between  this  spheroid  and  thej 
exterior  concentric  and  coaxal  surface 

r = a[l+e{i-coH^0)] (2). 

Also  let  the  whole  revolve  with  uniform  angular  velocity  w.  The] 
conditions  of  equilibrium  are  that  the  surface  of  each  spheroid 
must  be  an  equipotential  surface. 


Now  the  potential  at  a point  r,  0,  in  the  outer  fluid  is 


^ (a 


— COtS  0^ 

^a)V^  + io>V"(J-cos"^) 


.(3). 


i\ 

The  first  line  is  the  potential  due  to  a liquid  of  density  p filling] 
the  larger  spheroid,  the  second  that  due  to  a liquid  of  density  p'j 
filling  the  inner  spheroid,  the  third  is  the  potential  ( JwV  siifl 
of  centrifugal  force  ari-auged  in  solid  harmonics. 
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Substituting  in  (3)  the  values  of  r from  (1)  and  (2)  succes- 
sively, neglecting  squares,  etc.,  of  the  elliptic! ties,  and  equating 
to  zero  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  (|-  - cos^(9) ; we  have  two 
equations  from  which  we  find 


p + V(2  + 3y 


(p  + fp)(iP+^p)-App'^ 


3o/ 

■^TT 


,(4). 


The  corresponding  value  of  c'  is  to  be  found  from  the  equation 

Expressing  in  terms  of  the  known  quantity  m we  have 


Also,  to  a sufficient  approximation,  we  have 


(Jb  ^ 

and  the  m.ean  density  is  obviously  p+  p (7). 

Oj 

The  numerical  values  of  the  expressions  (4)  and  (7)  are  approxi- 
mately known  from  observation  and  experiment,  so  that  if  we 
assume  a value  of  a ja  we  can  at  once  find  p and  p',  and,  from 
them,  the  value  of  {G  - A)  jC. 


From  the  formulas  just  given  it  is  easy  to  show  that  results 
closely  agreeing  with  observation  as  regards  precession,  ratio 
of  surface  density  to  mean  density,  and  ellipticity  of  sea  level 
may  be  obtained  without  making  any  inadmissible  hypotheses 
as  to  the  relative  volumes  and  densities  of  the  two  assumed 
liquids.  But  this  must  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 


832.  These  estimates,  and  all  dynamical  investigations 
(whether  static  or  kinetic)  of  tidal  phenomena,  and  of  pre- 
cession and  nutation,  hitherto  published,  with  the  exceptions 
referred  to  below,  have  assumed  that  the  outer  surface  of  the 
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solid  earth  is  absolutely  unyielding.  A few  years  ago*,  for  [ 
the  first  time,  the  question  was  raised : Does  the  earth  retain  i 
its  figure  with  practically  perfect  rigidity,  or  does  it  yield  I 
sensibly  to  the  deforming  tendency  of  the  moon’s  and  sun  s : 
attractions  on  its  upper  strata  and  interior  mass  ? It  must  i 
yield  to  some  extent,  as  no  substance  is  infinitely  rigid : but ; 
whether  these  solid  tides  are  sufficient  to  be  discoverable  by  ’ 
any  kind  of  observation,  direct  or  indirect,  has  not  yet  been  i 
ascertained  (see  § 847).  The  negative  result  of  attempts  to  trace 
their  influence  on  ocean  and  lake  tides,  as  hitherto  observed, 
suffices,  as  we  shall  see,  to  disprove  the  hypothesis,  hitherto  so  i 
prevalent,  that  we  live  on  a mere  thin  shell  of  solid  substance, 
enclosing  a fiuid  mass  of  melted  rocks  or  metals,  and  proves,  on  ■ 
the  contrary,  that  the  earth  as  a whole  is  much  more  rigid  than 
any  of  the  rocks  that  constitute  its  upper  crust.  i 

832'.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  certain 
further  investigations  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which j 
from  a different  point  of  view  confirm  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  arrived  concerning  the  solidity  of  the  earth.  Thisj 
subject,  forming  a point  of  confluence  of  the  sciences  of  astro-' 
nomy  and  geology,  appears  of  some  importance,  so  that  wej 
propose  to  give  a short  account  of  these  investigations ‘I*. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  elastic  solids  imposes  no  restric- 
tions on  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses,  except  in  so  far  as  that: 
mathematical  necessity  requires  the  strains  to  be  small  enough 
to  admit  of  the  principle  of  superposition.  Nature  however 
does  impose  a limit  on  the  stresses : if  they  exceed  a limit  the- 
elasticity  breaks  down,  and  the  solid  either  flows  (as  in  the 
punching  or  crushing  of  metalsj)  or  ruptures  (as  when  glass  or 
stone  breaks  under  excessive  tension).  It  follows  therefore  that, 
besides  the  question  of  the  earth’s  rigidity,  on  which  depends  the, 

* “ On  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth.”  W.  Thomson.  Trans.  R.  S.,  May  1863,1 
p.  573.  ; 

t “ On  the  Stresses  caused  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  Weight  oi: 
Continents  and  Mountains,”  by  G.  H.  Darwin.  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  173,  Part,  i.' 
p.  187.  1882. 

$ See  the  account  of  Tresca’s  most  interesting  experiments  on  the  flow  olj 
solids,  Memoires  Pr6senUs  d VTnstitut,  Vol.  18.  1868. 
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amount  of  straining  due  to  tidal  or  other  stresses,  there  is  an 
important  question  as  to  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth. 

The  theory  of  elastic  solids  as  developed  in  §§  658,  663,  &c., 
shows  that  when  a solid  is  stressed,  the  state  of  stress  is  com- 
pletely determined  when  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  three 
principal  stresses  are  known,  or,  speaking  geometrically,  when 
the  shape,  size,  and  orientation  of  the  stress  quadric  is  given. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  of  the  solid  to  rupture  must  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  shape  of  this  quadric. 

The  precise  circumstances  under  w^hich  elastic  solids  break 
have  not  hitherto  been  adequately  investigated  by  experiment. 
It  seems  certain  that  rupture  cannot  take  place  without  differ- 
ence of  stress  in  different  directions.  One  essential  element 
therefore  is  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the 
three  principal  stresses.  How  much  the  tendency  to  break  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  intermediate  principal  stress  is 
quite  unknown.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
stresses  may  however  be  taken  as  the  most  important  datum 
for  estimating  tendency  to  break.  This  difference  has  been 
called  by  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin  (to  whom  the  investigation  of  which 
we  speak  is  due)  the  ‘‘stress-difference.”  It  may  be  proved 
that  the  greatest  tangential  stress  at  any  point  is  equal  to  half 
the  stress-difference.  In  the  case  of  a wire  under  simple  longi- 
tudinal stress,  “the  tenacity”  is  estimated  by  the  stress  per  unit 
area  of  section  under  Avhich  the  wire  breaks.  In  this  case  two 
of  the  principal  stresses  are  zero,  and  the  third  is  the  longitudinal 
tension ; thus  tenacity  is  a word  to  define  “ limiting  stress- 
difference”  when  produced  in  a special  manner.  Engineers 
have  made  a great  many  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
materials  for  sustaining  tensional  and  crushing  stresses^,  and 
their  experiments  afford  data  for  a comparison  between  the 
strength  which  analysis  shows  that  the  materials  of  the  earth 
must  possess  in  the  interior,  and  that  of  the  solids  which  have 
been  submitted  to  experiment. 
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* See,  for  example,  Kankine’s  Useful  Rules  and  Tables.  Griffin,  London, 
1873;  and  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  Elasticity.  Black,  Edinburgh,  1878. 
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We  have  in  § 797  been  occupied  with  the  results  of  observa- 
tions giving  the  form  of  ellipsoid  which  most  nearly  satisfies 
geodetic  and  gravitational  experiments,  but  the  existence  of  dry 
land  proves  that  the  earth’s  surface  is  not  a figure  of  equilibrium 
appropriate  to  the  diurnal  rotation.  Hence  the  interior  of  the 
earth  must  be  in  a state  of  stress,  and  as  the  land  does  not  sink 
in,  nor  the  sea-bed  rise  up,  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is 
made  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  this  stress. 

We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  how  the  stresses  are  distributed  in 
the  earth’s  mass,  and  what  are  magnitudes  of  the  stresses. 

Mr  Darwin  has,  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  § 834,  solved  a 
problem  of  the  kind  indicated  for  the  case  of  a homogeneous 
incompressible  elastic  sphere,  and  has  applied  the  results  to  the 
discussion  of  the  strength  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

If  the  earth  were  formed  of  a crust  with  a semi-fluid  interior, 
the  stresses  in  that  crust  must  be  greater  than  if  the  whole  mass 
be  solid,  very  far  greater  if  the  crust  be  thin ; and  therefore  this 
investigation  cannot  give  as  its  result  stresses  greater  than 
those  which  exist  in  reality. 

He  has  only  treated  the  problem  for  the  class  of  inequali- 
ties called  zonal  harmonics  ; that  is  (§  781)  inequalities  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  undulations  running  round  the  globe  in 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  number  of  crests  is  determined  by 
the  order  of  the  harmonic.  The  second  harmonic  constitutes 
simply  elliptic! ty  of  the  spheroid.  A harmonic  of  a high  order 
may  be  described  as  a series  of  mountain  chains,  with  inter- 
vening valleys,  running  round  the  globe  in  parallels  of  latitude, 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  chosen  equator. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  harmonic  it  is  shown  by  Mr  Darwin 
that  the  stress-difference  rises  to  a maximum  at  the  centre  of 
the  globe,  and  is  constant  all  over  the  surface.  The  central 
stress-difference  is  eight  times  as  great  as  that  at  the  surface. 


On  evaluating  the  stress-difference  arising  from  given  ellip- 
ticity  in  a rotating  spheroid  of  the  size  and  density  of  the  earth, 
it  appears  that  if  the  excess  or  defect  of  ellipticity  above  or 
below  the  equilibrium  value  were  then  the  stress-difference 


at  the  centre  would  be  12  x 10®  grammes  weight  per  square 
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centimetre ; and  that,  if  the  sphere  were  made  of  material  as 
strong  as  brass,  it  would  be  just  on  the  point  of  rupture.  Again, 
if  the  homogeneous  earth,  with  ellipticity  were  to  stop 
rotating,  the  central  stress-difference  would  be  50  x 10®  grammes 
weight  per  centimetre,  and  it  would  break  if  made  of  any 
material  except  the  finest  steel. 

The  stresses  produced  by  harmonic  inequalities  of  high  orders 
are  next  considered  in  the  paper  to  which  we  refer.  This  is  in 
effect  the  case  of  a series  of  parallel  mountains  and  valleys,  cor- 
rugating a mean  level  surface  with  an  infinite  series  of  parallel 
ridges  and  furrows. 

It  is  found  that  the  stress-difference  depends  only  on  the 
depth  below  the  mean  surface,  and  is  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  point  considered  with  regard  to  ridge  and  furrow. 

Numerical  calculation  shows  that  if  we  take  a series  of  moun- 
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tains,  whose  crests  are  4,000  metres  (or  about  13,000  feet)  above 
the  intermediate  valley  bottoms,  formed  of  rock  of  specific  chains, 
gravity  2*8,  then  the  maximum  stress-difference  is  4 x 10®  grammes 
weight  per  square  centimetre  (about  the  tenacity  of  cast  tin) ; 
also  if  the  mountain  chains  are  314  kilometres  apart,  the  maxi- 
mum stress-difference  is  reached  at  50  kilometres  below  the 
mean  surface. 

The  solution  shows  that  the  stress-difference  is  nil  at  the 
surface.  It  is,  however,  only  an  approximate  solution,  for  it 
will  not  give  the  stresses  actually  in  the  mountain  masses,  but 
it  gives  correct  results  at  some  four  or  five  kilometres  below  the 
mean  surface. 

' The  cases  of  the  harmonics  of  the  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and  12th 
orders  are  then  considered  ; and  it  is  shown  that,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  exist  on  a sphere  of  the  mean  density  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  height  of  the  elevation  at  the  equator  is 
in  each  case  1,500  metres  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sphere, 
then  in  each  case  the  maximum  stress-difference  is  about  6 x 10® 
grammes  weight  per  square  centimetre.  This  maximum  is 
reached  in  the  case  of  the  4th  harmonic  at  1,840  kilometres, 
and  for  the  12th  at  560  kilometres,  from  the  earth’s  surface. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  great 
terrestrial  inequalities,  such  as  Africa,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
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America,  are  represented  by  a harmonic  of  the  4th  order ; antj; 
that,  having  regard  to  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  being  aboud 
twice  that  of  superficial  rocks,  the  height  of  the  elevation  is  tijij 
be  taken  as  about  1,500  metres.  i 

Six  hundred  thousand  grammes  per  square  centimetre  is  th'|  t 
crushing  stress-difference  of  average  granite,  and  accordingly  i|l 
is  concluded  that  at  1,600  kilometres  from  the  earth’s  surfacib 
the  materials  of  the  earth  must  be  at  least  as  strong  ag 
granite.  A very  closely  analogous  result  is  also  found  fronii 
the  discussion  of  the  case  in  which  the  continent  has  not  th’ 
regular  undulating  character  of  the  zonal  harmonics,  but  con  ) 
sists  of  an  equatorial  elevation  with  the  rest  of  the  spheroiilK 
approximately  spherical. 

From  this  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  either  th' 
materials  of  the  earth  have  at  least  the  strength  of  granite  ajj: 
1,600  kilometres  from  the  surface,  or  they  must  have  a muc'ifi 
greater  strength  near  to  the  surface.  j 

For  the  analysis  by  which  these  conclusions  are  supported  wi& 
must  refer  to  Mr  Darwin’s  paper. 

The  subject  of  this  investigation  has  an  important  connectiojj 
with  the  date  of  the  earth’s  consolidation  as  explained  in  § 83|  j 
above.  i 


833.  The  character  of  the  deforming  tidal  influence  c|5 
the  sun  and  moon  will  be  understood  readily  by  considei  i 
ing  that  if  the  whole  earth  were  perfectly  fluid,  its  boundinin 
surface  would  coincide  with  an  equipotential  surface  relatively 
to  the  attraction  of  its  own  mass,  the  centrifugal  force 
its  rotation,  and  the  tide-generating  resultant  (§  804)  of  thi'j 
moon’s  and  sun’s  forces,  and  their  kinetic  reactions*.  Thn'f 


r 

^1 


[ 


* It  was  our  intention  to  prove  in  Vol.  ii.  that  the  “equilibrium  theory”  •: 
the  tides  for  an  ocean,  whether  of  uniform  density  or  denser  in  the  lower  part; 
completely  covering  a solid  nucleus,  requires  correction,  on  account  of  the  diurni 
rotation,  hut  less  and  less  correction  the  smaller  this  nucleus  is ; and  that  it  agre| 
perfectly  with  the  “kinetic  theory”  when  there  is  no  nucleus,  always  provided  tq 
angular  velocity  is  not  too  great  for  the  ordinary  approximations  (§§  794,  SO.;; 
802,  815)  which  require  that  there  be  not,  on  any  account,  more  than  an 
finitely  small  disturbance  from  the  spherical  figure.  It  is  interesting  to  remai 
that  this  proposition  does  not  require  the  tidal  deformations  to  be  small  in  cod 
parison  with  the  70,000  feet  deviation  due  to  centrifugal  force  of  rotation. 
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f88  819,  824)  there  would  be  the  full  eauilibrium  lunar  and  RigMitvof 

([  i p I T 1 • the  earth. 

'll  solar  tides;  or  2J  times  the  amount  oi  the  disturbing  de- Tidal  influ- 
viation  of  level  if  the  fluid  were  homogeneous,  or  of  nearly  andfmlon” 
twice  this  amount  if  it  were  heterogeneous  with  Laplace’s  earth^ 
hypothetical  law  of  increasing  density.  If  now  a very  thin 
layer  of  lighter  liquid  were  added,  this  layer  would  rest 
covering  the  previous  bounding  surface  to  very  nearly  equal 
^1  depth  all  round,  and  would  simply  rise  and  fall  with  that  sur- 
face, showing  only  infinitesimal  variations  in  its  own  depth, 
under  tidal  influences.  Hence  had  the  solid  part  of  the  earth 
so  little  rigidity  as  to  allow  it  to  yield  in  its  own  figure  very 
nearly  as  much  as  if  it  were  fluid,  there  would  be  very  nearly 
i nothing  of  what  we  call  tides — that  is  to  say,  rise  and  fall  of 
the  sea  relatively  to  the  land  ; hut  sea  and  land  together  would 
' rise  and  fall  a few  feet  every  twelve  lunar  hours.  This  would, 

' as  we  shall  see,  be  the  case  if  the  geological  hypothesis  of  a 
I thin  crust  were  true.  The  actual  phenomena  of  tides,  therefore, 

!'  give  a secure  contradiction  to  that  hypothesis.  We  shall  see 
; indeed,  presently,  (§  841)  that  even  a continuous  solid  globe,  of 
f the  same  mass  and  diameter  as  the  earth,  would,  if  homogeneous 
I and  of  the  same  rigidity  (§  680)  as  glass  or  as  steel,  yield  in  its 
shape  to  the  tidal  influences  three-fifths  as  much,  or  one-third 
as  much,  as  a perfectly  fluid  globe ; and  further,  (§  842)  it  will 
be  proved  that  the  effect  of  such  yielding  in  the  solid,  according 
as  its  supposed  rigidity  is  that  of  glass  or  that  of  steel,  would 
f be  to  reduce  the  tides  to  about  f or  | of  what  they  would  be  if 
the  rigidity  were  infinite. 


ii!( 


834.  To  prove  this,  and  to  illustrate  this  question  of  elastic  Elastic 

. . . ^ ^ . solid  tides. 

I tides  in  the  solid  earth,  we  shall  work  out  explicitly  the  solu- 


tion of  the  general  problem  of  § 696,  for  the  case  of  a homo- 
geneous elastic  solid  sphere  exposed  to  no  surface  traction ; 
but  deformed  infinitesimally  by  an  equilibrating  system  of 
Iforces  a ting  bodily  through  the  interior,  which  we  shall  ulti- 
idlipmately  make  to  agree  with  the  tide-generating  influence  of  the 
moon  or  sun.  In  the  first  place,  however,  we  only  limit  the 
deforming  force  by  the  final  assumption  of  § 783. 

Following  the  directions  of  § 732,  we  are  to  find,  the  two 
constituents  ('a,  '/?,  'y)  and  (a^,  y^)  for  the  complete  solu- 
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tion;  of  which  the  first,  given  by  (6)  and  (7)  of  § 733,  is  as 
follows : — I 

1 d 


2 (2i  + 5)  (m  + n)  dx 


m + n I 


dW, 


ffive 


r “ d \ 

1 


2 (2^  + 3)  dx 

with  symmetrical  formulae  for  ')8  and  'y;  which  [§  733  (6)]] 


'S  = - 


w, 


and,  [§  737  (28)],  '^  = 


m + n 

(i  + 3)r^Tr,^, 


(2). 


2 (2i  + 5)(m  + n)  j 
These,  used  in  (29)  of  § 737  with  i + 2 for  i,  give 


-^Fr=: 


m 


- — |(m  - n) 
+ w ' 


W X + ^ A TI/  \ ) 


2{  + 5 dx 


(3); 


which,  reduced  to  harmonics  by  the  proper  formula  [§  737  (36)]| ' 
becomes 


Fr 


-1 


Homogene- 
ous elastic 
solid  globe 
free  at  sur- 
face; de- 
formed by 
bodily  har- 
monic force. 


(2i  -i-  3)  (m  -f-  w) 

This  and  the  symmetrical  formulae  for  ^Gr  and  'i?r,  with  r takers 
equal  to  a,  express  the  components  of  the  force  per  unit  area,  |i 
which  would  have  to  be  balanced  by  the  application  from  without  ji 
of  surface  traction  to  the  bounding  surface  of  the  globe,  if  the  I 
strain  through  the  interior  were  exactly  that  expressed  by  (l)i  j 
Hence,  still  according  to  the  directions  of  § 732,  we  must  now  : 
find  (a^,  /3^,  y)  the  state  of  interior  strain  which  with  no  force  ■ 
from  without  acting  bodily  through  the  interior,  would  resulti  r 
from  surface  traction  equal  and  opposite  to  that  (4).  Of  this  : 
part  of  the  problem  we  have  the  solution  in  § 737  (52),  the  par-! » 


Ai 


ticular  data  being  now 

m + {i  + l)n  _^dWi+x^  Aj^ 
(2i-F3) 


! Kis 


dx 


^ ^+3\  _ /rqj  'j 

(2?’ -t- 3)  (2i -h  5)  (w -h  w)  dx  ij 


with  symmetrical  terms  for  B.,  (7^,  and  oi;|ie([ii 

other  orders  than  i and  i + 2.  Hence  for  the  auxiliary  functions  tiajii 
of§  737  (50)  ! 


{i  + 1)(2^  -f  1)  [m  -t-  (i  -f  1)  ?^] 


IF. 


(2'i  -1-  3)  (ttz,  + 71'^ 

and  $,3  = 0 

2M-3)m  + ?0 


I ! 


Hit 
^ Jttl 
le 
figic 
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Now  (52),  with  the  proper  terms  for  i+  2 instead  of  i added,  is 
to  he  used  to  give  us  a/,  and  through  the  vanishing  of  and 
$.^3,  it  becomes 


f 1 r 

, 

4£‘-1 

(i-1  t2i{2i  + i) 

dx 

“'■‘J 

+1 


dx 


[*'**’, •"!  -m. 


where  for  brevity  we  put 

7=  [2  (^  + 2y+  1]  7)1  - (2i  + 3)  n (7*). 

To  this  we  must  add  'a,  given  by  (1),  to  obtain,  according  to 
§ 732,  the  explicit  solution,  a,  of  our  problem.  Thus,  after 
somewhat  tedious  algebraic  reductions  in  which  m + 9^,  appearing 
as  a factor  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction,  is 
removed,  we  find  a remarkably  simple  expression  for  a.  This, 
and  the  symmetrical  formulas  for  (3  and  y,  are  as  follows: — 


a = 


dW  f! 

|8  = (® 


K..,(8), 


dz 


where 


^ _ (i  + !)[(»  + 3) TO -« 

s 


2iln 

{i  + 2)  (27  + 5)m-  (27  + 3) 

2 (27  + 3)/?^ 

(7  + 1)  m 

(27  + 3)7Vi  j 


..(9). 


The  infinitely  great  value  of  ^ for  the  case  7=0  depends  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  bodily  force  for  this  case,  being 
uniform  and  in  parallel  lines  through  the  whole  mass,  is  not  self 
equilibrating,  and  therefore  surface  stress  would  be  required  for 
equilibrium. 

The  formulas  (8)  are  susceptible  of  considerable  simplification 
if  we  complete  the  differentiations  in  their  last  terms.  We  shall 
at  the  same  time  separate  the  formulas  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  has  for  coefficient  the  bulk-modulus,  and  the  other  the 
rigidity-modulus. 
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If  h be  the  bulk-modulus,  or  modulus  of  resistance  to  cor’ 
pression,  we  have  by  § 698  (5),  I 

m = h + ^n (9^) ; ■ 

and  n is  the  rigidity  modulus.  ! 

Thus  (7^)  becomes 

7 = [2  (i  + 2)"  + 1] ^ + |i  (i  + 1) TO (9“).  i| 

Also  on  completing  the  differentiation  we  have 

flW 

a = -{§  + (&)  r^}  + {2i  + 3)  , . . . . (9'“). 

Then,  on  substituting  in  (9)  for  m from  (9^),  carrying  the  resulii 
into  (9^“)  and  separating  the  parts  depending  on  k and  n,  we  ha-i 


(2ln)a  = + + + 2(i  + l)*r,..} 


+ iTO(i+l){K-r^)^+2*r..jJ 

SI 

and  symmetrical  formulae  for  and  y.  j 

In  the  elastic  solids  of  which  we  have  experimental  know- 
ledge [§  684]  the  bulk-modulus  is  larger  than  the  modulus 
rigidity,  and  therefore  k is  considerably  larger  than  ^n',  thi 
the  terms  written  in  the  first  line  of  (9^^)  are  practically  mui 
more  important  than  those  in  the  second.  In  the  ideal  c£) 
of  an  absolutely  incompressible  elastic  solid,  the  terms  in  % 
second  line  of  (9'^)  vanish,  and  Ijk  becomes  simply  2 (i  -f  2)^  -f , 
and  thus  we  have 

2?^[2(i+2)^-^l]a=  I 


(i  + i)  (a^-r^)  + 2^ 


dW, 


dx 


and  symmetrical  formulas  for  p and  y. 

The  case  of  i = 1 is  that  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  iJ 
tidal  problem.  In  it  (7^)  and  (9“)  give  us 

/=  19w  — 57^  = l^k  + ^n (1^)' 

To  prepare  for  terrestrial  applications  we  may  convenien!,^ 
reduce  to  polar  co-ordinates  (distance  from  the  centre,  ; 
latitude,  I',  longitude.  A)  such  that  ^ 

x = r cos  I cos  A,  y = r cos  I sin  A,  z = r sin  I ( 1 ^ ) j, 
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and  denote  by  p,  /x,  v,  the  corresponding  components  of  displace- 
inent.  The  expressions  for  these  will  be  precisely  the  same  as 

those  for  a,  P,  y,  except  that  instead  of  ^ , as  it  appears  in  the 

CLOG 

expression  for  a,  we  have  ^ in  the  expression  for  p : in  that  Case  of 

^ dr  rdl  incompres- 

^ sible  elastic 

for  a,  and ttt  in  that  for  v.  Also  in  transforming  from  a 

r cos  ld\ 

to  p we  must  put  x = r^  and  in  transforming  from  p and  y to 
p,  and  V,  y and  must  be  put  zero.  Thus  if  we  put 

(12), 


so  that  may  denote  the  surface  harmonic,  or  the  harmonic 
function  of  directional  angular  co-ordinates  I,  corresponding 
to  we  have  from  (9^^) 


{2In)  p = (i  + l) 


(2/n)p  = 


{2In)  v = 


[‘t 

[‘1 

[‘I 


(i-bl)  (i  + B) 
i 

i 

ji  + l)  (^-^3) 
i 


ap-{i  + 4)  7^2  j +^n{i  + 1)  (a2  _ J r 


...(13). 


In  the  case  of  elastic  solids,  such  as  we  know  them  experi- 
mentally, the  terms  in  k are  much  more  important  than  those 
in  7^. 


Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  in  as  far  as  p depends  on  the 
term  in  k,  it  reaches  a maximum  value  when  r=a 
and  in  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  term  in  n it  would  algebrai- 
cally reach  a maximum  when  r = a J\  + 2 /{('in-  2)  {i  — 1)}.  But 
this  latter  point  being  outside  of  the  sphere  it  follows  that  the 
term  in  n increases  from  the  centre  to  the  surface.  We  thus 
see  that  p increases  from  zero  at  the  centre,  to  a maximum 
value  near  the  surface,  and  then  diminishes  again. 


In  a similar  manner  it  appears  that  p/r  reaches  a maximum, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  term  in  k,  when  r = aj\  — 3/{i  (i -t-  2)j ; 
and  as  far  as  concerns  the  term  in  n,  when  r = a. 


I 


When  i—1,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  the  tidal  })ro- 
blem.  we  have  from  n31 
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P = 


(19^  + ^n)n 

1 


- 3r^) k + \o^n\ 


dS^ 


2 (19^  + ^n)7i 
1 


[{Sa^- 5r^)k  + %{a^-  7’^)7i]  r 


dl 


2 (19^+  ^n)n 


[{W-br^)k+%{a^-T^)n] 


dS 


cos  I dX 


^...(14). 


It  is  obvious  that  p/r  diminishes  from  the  centre  outwards  t 
the  surface ; and  its  extreme  values  are 


at  the  centre 


Sk  + 


(19^  + ^n)  n 


W / 
19n  V 


1 + 


5k 


at  the  surface  - = 

r (19a; 


-n 


5a^ 

19?^ 


1 + 

9 5 


\ 1 + yy  n/kj 


{15).iii 


Cases  :— 

centrifugal 

force:— 


tide-gene- 
rating force. 


|^^)  n ^ 1 9?^  \ 1 + yy  '^1^/  ■ J 

When  the  disturbing  action  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  unifori 
rotation  with  angular  velocity  w,  we  have  as  found  above  (§  79' 
for  the  whole  potential 

W^  = w { Jto V 4-  i(oV^  (1  - cos^  ^)}  (16), 

where  w denotes  the  mass  of  the  solid  per  unit  volume.  Tl 
effect  of  the  term  is  merely  a drawing  outwards  of  tl 

solid  from  the  centre  symmetrically  all  round ; which  we  maj 
consider  in  detail  later  in  illustrating  proi)erties  of  matter  in  oi 
second  volume.  The  remainder  of  the  expression  gives 
according  to  our  present  notation 

ix^  + 2/^  - 2^^) ; or  {X  - cos^  0) (17), 

where  t = (18). 

For  tide-generating  force  the  same  formulae  (14)  and  (15)  hoh 
if  (§§  804,  808,  813)  we  take 

(19), 


3 

2 2JS- 


and  alter  signs  so  as  to  make  the  strain -spheroids  prolate  instef 
of  oblate.  The  deformed  figure  of  each  of  the  concentri|i 
spherical  surfaces  of  the  sphere  is  of  course  an  ellipsoid 
revolution ; and  from  (15)  we  find  for  the  extremes  : — 

Idn 

I9n 


ellipticity  of  central  strain  spheroids  = 


1 


of  free  surface 
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From  these  results,  (8)  to  (20),  we  conclude  that  Elastic  solid 

835.  The  bounding  surface  and  concentric  interior  spherical 
surfaces  of  a homogeneous  elastic  solid  sphere  strained  slightly 
by  balancing  attractions  from  without,  become  deformed  into 
harmonic  spheroids  of  the  same  order  and  type  as  the  solid  har- 
monic expressing  the  potential  function  of  these  forces,  when 
they  are  so  expressible:  and  the  direction  of  the  component 
displacement  perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  any  point  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  component  of  the  attracting  force  perpendi- 
cular to  the  radius.  These  concentric  harmonic  spheroids  Homogene- 
although  of  the  same  type  are  not  similar.  When  they  are  of  sSId^Sobe 
the  second  degree  (that  is  when  the  force  potential  is  a solid  fSrde^^’ 
harmonic  of  the  second  degree),  the  proportions  of  the  ellipti- bodny^har- 
cities  in  the  three  normal  sections  of  each  of  them  are  the 
same  in  all:  but  in  any  one  section  the  ellipticities  of  the  con- 
centric ellipsoids  increase  from  the  outermost  one  inwards  to 
the  centre,  in  the  ratio  of  5^  + f n to  8/r  + or 


1 + 


: 1. 


If  be  small,  as  is  in  general  the  case,  the  ratio  is 

approximately  t 

For  harmonic  disturbances  of  higher  orders  the  amount  of  de- 
viation from  sphericity,  reckoned  of  course  in  proportion  to  the 
radius,  increases  from  the  surface  inwards  to  a certain  distance, 
and  then  decreases  to  the  centre.  The  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable conclusion  is  easily  given  without  analysis,  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  doing  so  for  the  case  of  ellipsoidal 
disturbances. 


Case  of 
second  de- 
gree gives 
elliptic  de- 
formation, 
diminishing 
from  centre 
outwards:— 
higher  de- 
grees give 
greatest  pro- 
portionate 
deviation 
from  spheri- 
city neither 
at  centre 
nor  surface. 


isteJ 

leit® 

iif 


(I 


836.  Let  the  bodily  disturbing  force  cease  to  act,  and  let  Synthetic 
the  surface  be  held  to  the  same  ellipsoidal  shape  by  such  a maximum 

^ ^ . elhpticity 

distribution  of  surface  traction  (88  693,  662)  as  shall  maintain  at  centre, 

^ ^ ^ for  defor- 

a homogeneous  strain  throughout  the  interior.  The  interior 
ellipsoidal  surfaces  of  deformation  will  now  become  similar 
I concentric  ellipsoids : and  the  inner  ones  must  clearly  be  less 
! elliptic  than  they  were  when  the  same  figure  of  outer  boundary 
'iwas  maintained  by  forces  acting  throughout  all  the  interior; 
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[83GH 


and,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  greater  for  the  inner  sur 
face.  And  we  may  reason  similarly  for  the  portion  of  the' 
whole  solid  within  any  one  of  the  ellipsoids  of  deformation,  h^ 
supposing  all  cohesive  and  tangential  force  between  it  and  th(l 
solid  surrounding  it  to  be  dissolved ; and  its  ellipsoidal  figure  t&i 
be  maintained  by  proper  surface  traction  to  give  homogeneoufs 
strain  throughout  the  interior  when  the  bodily  force  ceases  ttfK 
act.  We  conclude  that  throughout  the  solid  from  surface  tij 


centre,  when  disturbed  by  bodily  force  without  surface  tractior|j 
the  ellipticities  of  the  concentric  ellipsoids  increase  inwards. 


837.  When  the  disturbing  action  is  centrifugal  force,  o?s 
tide  generating  force  (as  that  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  earthlij. 
the  potential  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a harmonic  of  the  seconj^ 
degree,  symmetrical  round  an  axis.  In  one  case  the  spheroiat 
of  deformation  are  concentric  oblate  ellipsoids  of  revolutionrj  iOj 
in  the  other  case  prolate.  In  each  case  the  elhpticity  increas4l  ital 
from  the  surface  inwards,  according  to  the  same  law  [§834  (15|  ipi 
which  is,  of  course,  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  spheri  i |J, 
For  spheres  of  different  dimensions  and  similar  substances  tl||  fis 
ellipticities  produced  by  equal  angular  velocities  of  rotatidll  it, 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  radii.  Or,  if  the  equatorial  surfaji  fj 
velocity  ( V)  be  the  same  in  rotating  elastic  spheres  of  differei!||  * t 
dimensions  but  similar  substance,  the  ellipticities  are  equ^fij 
The  values  of  the  surface  and  central  ellipticities  are  respe| 
tively 

O T/2 


II  2n 


w , 14  V^w 
and 


33  2n 


for  solids  fulfilling  Poisson’s  hypothesis  (§  G85),  according 


litl] 


which  m = 2?^,  or  k = P^n. 


If  the  solid  be  absolutely  incompressible  these  ellipticiti| 
ire  by  § 834  (15) 


±VSv  8 V^-w 

19  2n  19  2n 


,(22). 


k{ 


ICOD 


Now  since  = '2727  and  = *2932  ; and  ^ = *4242 
■j^^  = '4211,  we  see  that  the  compressibility  of  the  clastic  sol^.g. 


exercises  very  little  influence  on  the  result. 


lie 
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■ For  steel  or  iron  the  values  of  n and  m are  respectively  Elastic soiia 
780  X 10*^  and  about  1600  x 10®  grammes  weight  per  square  ^ ^ ' 
centimetre,  or  770  x 10®  and  about  1600  x 10®  gramme-centi- 
metre-seconds,  absolute  units  (§  223),  and  the  specific  gravity  (?/;) 
is  about  7’8.  Hence  a ball  of  steel  of  any  radius  rotating  with 
an  equatorial  velocity  of  10,000  centimetres  per  second  will  be 
flattened  to  an  ellipticity  (§  801)  of  For  a specimen  of 

I flint  glass  of  specific  gravity  2 94  Everett  finds  = 244  x10® 
grammes  weight  per  square  centimetre  and  very  approximately 
m — ^n.  Hence  for  this  substance  7?/w  = 83x10®  [being  the 
length  of  the  modulus  of  rigidity  (§  678)  in  centimetres].  But  the 


numbers  used  above  for  steel  give  njw  = 100  x 10®  centimetres  ; Numerical 
and  therefore  (§  838)  the  flattening  of  a glass  globe  is  l/'83,  or  iron  and 
li  times  that  of  a steel  globe  with  equal  velocities. 


838.  For  rotating  or  tidally  deformed  globes  of  glass  or 
metals,  the  amount  of  deformation  is  but  little  influenced  by 
compressibility,  as  we  see  from  the  numerical  comparison  given  in 
§837.  For  any  substance  for  which  3/r5  the  surface  ellipti- 
nty  is  diminished  by  three  per  cent,  or  by  less  than  three  per 
lent.,  and  the  centre  ellipticity  by  | per  cent.,  or  less  than  f per 
lent,  if  we  suppose  the  rigidity  to  remain  in  any  case  unchanged, 
)ut  the  substance  to  become  absolutely  incompressible.  For 
he  surface  ellipticity,  § 834  (22)  gives  on  this  supposition 


Rotational 
or  tidal 
ellipticities 
but  little 
influenced 
by  compres- 
sibility, in 
globes  of 
metallic, 
vitreous,  or 
gelatinous 
elastic 
solid. 


^a^io 

e =-^ — T 


(23), 


111-  with  n = 770  X 10’  as  for  steel  (§  837), 

a = 640  X 10®,  the  earth’s  radius  in  centimetres, 
nd  iv  = 5‘d,  „ „ mean  density, 

have,  in  anticipation  of  § 839, 

e = 77x  lOhr (24). 


839.  If  now  we  consider  a globe  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  Value  of 


If  incompressible  homogeneous  material,  of  density  equal  to  ciupticities 


pe  earth’s  mean  density,  but  of  the  same  rigidity  as  steel  or  sam^oSe 


111  1 • c • 1 r*  1 ^ 

lass;  and  it,  in  the  first  place,  we  suppose  the  matter  ol  such  earth, of 

1 1 i 1 1 • 1 h 1 /.  1 • • noii-gnivi- 

globc  to  be  deprived  ol  the  property  ol  mutual  gravitation  tating 
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material, 
homogene- 
ous, incom- 
pressible, 
and  same 
rigidity  as 
steel. 


between  its  parts:  the  ellipticities  induced  by  rotation,  or  by  tidej 
generating  force,  will  be  those  given  by  the  preceding  formulaj 
[§  834  (20)],  with  the  same  values  of  n as  before;  with  nlh  = ^i 
with  640  x 10®  for  a,  the  earth’s  radius  in  centimetres;  ancl 
with  5*5  for  w instead  of  the  actual  specific  gravities  of  glas:’ 
and  steel. 

But  without  rigidity  at  all,  and  mutual  gravitation  betweeil 
the  parts  alone  opposing  deviation  from  the  spherical  figurej 
we  found  before  (§  819)  for  the  elliptic! ty 


e=£-T  = 162x10*. 
^9 


(25). 


Comparison 
between 
spheroidal- 
maintaining 
powers  of 
gravitation 
and  rigidity, 
for  large 
homogene- 
ous solid 
globes. 


0 t denote 
resistances 
to  deforma- 
tion due  re- 
spectively 
to  gravity 
and  to 
rigidity. 


840.  Hence  of  these  two  influences  which  we  have  con 
sidered  separately: — on  the  one  hand,  elasticity  of  figure,  eveii 
with  so  great  a rigidity  as  that  of  steel ; and,  on  the  other  hanc 
mutual  gravitation  between  the  parts : the  latter  is  consider 
ably  more  powerful  than  the  former,  in  a globe  of  such  dimeni 
sions  as  the  earth.  When,  as  in  nature,  the  two  resistancej 
against  change  of  form  act  jointly,  the  actual  ellipticity  of  forr 
will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  ellipj 
ticities  that  would  be  produced  in  the  separate  cases  of  one  o 
other  of  the  resistances  acting  alone.  For  we  may  imagine  th 
disturbing  influence  divided  into  two  parts:  one  of  which  alon 
would  maintain  the  actual  ellipticity  of  the  solid,  without 
mutual  gravitation ; and  the  other  alone  the  same  ellipticifi' 
if  the  substance  had  no  rigidity  but  experienced  mutual  grav^ 
tation  between  its  parts.  Let  t be  the  disturbing  influence  a 
measured  by  § 834  (20),  (21) ; and  let  r/r  and  r/g  be  the  ellipti 
cities  of  the  spheroidal  figure  into  which  the  globe  becom 
altered  on  the  two  suppositions  of  rigidity  without  gravity  an 
gravity  without  rigidity,  respectively.  Let  e be  the  actuj 
ellipticity  and  let  r be  divided  into  r and  t"  proportional  i 
the  two  parts  into  which  we  imagine  the  disturbing  influen 
to  be  divided  in  maintaining  that  ellipticity.  We  have  t = t + 
and  e = T7r=T7c[. 

Whence  £ = r + g,  or^=-  + ®,  which  proves  the  proposition.  * 


It  gives 


i + g 


t/S 

r/g  + l 


(26). 
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By  §§  838,  839  we  have 


mi 


, and  g 


2^ 

5a 


(27) 


and 


r 

9 


19/?  _milg 
tgaw  ^aw 


(28) 


where  njg  is  the  rigidity  in  grammes  weight  per  square  centi- 
metre. For  steel  and  glass  as  above  (§§  837,  839)  the  values 
of  r/g  are  respectively  2*1  and  ‘GO. 


840'.  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin  has  shown how  the  introduction  of 
the  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  the  spheroid 
may  be  also  carried  out  analytically  instead  of  synthetically. 
The  sphere  being  in  a state  of  strain  is  distorted  into  a spheroid 
(sayr  = a + cr.,  where  cr.  is  a surface  harmonic).  Then  the 
state  of  internal  stress  and  strain  in  the  spheroid  is  due  to 
three  causes,  (i)  the  external  disturbing  potential  (ii)  the 
attraction  of  the  harmonic  inequality  of  which  the  potential  is 
^gwfaj{2i  4- 1)  (iii)  the  weight  (positive  in  parts  and  nega- 
tive in  others)  of  the  inequality  cr^.  This  last  is  equivalent 
to  a normal  traction  per  unit  area  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  equal  to  —gwa^.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  results  due  to  the  last  cause  without  a modification  of  the 
analysis  of  § 834,  because  we  have  to  introduce  the  effects  of 
surface  tractions. 

^ But  Mr  Darwin  shows  (p.  9 loc.  cit.)  that  “if  be  the 
potential  of  the  external  disturbing  influence,  the  effective 
potential  per  unit  volume  at  a point  wfithin  the  sphere,  now 
free  of  surface  action  and  of  mutual  gravitation,  is 

Wi—  2gw  (^  — 1)  + 1)  a‘  = suppose.” 

The  case  considered  by  him  is  that  of  an  incompressible 
viscous  spheroid,  and  he  goes  on  to  find  the  height  and  retarda- 
tion of  tide  in  such  a spheroid.  The  analysis  is,  however,  almost 
literatim  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  elastic  incompressible 
spheroid. 

j-  j Suppose  now  that  the  external  disturbing  potential  is 
pi  W,  = WT7'‘^(^-C0S^6), 

cxf*  * (»Qj^  Bodily  Tides  of  Viscous  and  Semi-elastic  Spheroids,  Ac.”  Phil, 
Trans.  Part  i.  1879,  p.  1. 
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Rigidity  of  and  that  the  sphere  consequently  becomes  distorted  into  thel'j 
theeart  . whose  equation  is  r = a [1  + 6 (^  — cos^  ^)],  so  that]) 

1 - ~ 


Analytical 
introduc- 
tion of 
effects  of 
gravitation. 


= ae  (J 


cos"  &).  Then  the  effective  disturbing  potential  tci 
produce  the  same  strain  in  a sphere  devoid  of  gravitation  ishtj 
(r  — Qe)  wr^  (I-  — cos^^).  Such  a potential  we  know  by  (23)  § 838|' 
and  (27)  § 840,  will  produce  ellipticity  e,  given  by  e = (T—  ge)/r|j 
Whence  i 


e = 


V + g 

which  is  the  result  (26)  of  § 840. 


(20), 


The  analytical  method  has  the  advantage  of  showing  that  wei 
are  neglecting  as  small  the  tangential  action  between  the  in-i, 
equality  cr^  and  the  true  spherical  surface,  a fact  which  is  not  sciy^i 
obvious  from  the  synthetical  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  casao 
of  the  viscous  spheroid  considered  by  Mr  Darwin  this  tangentiaji 
action  (although  varying  as  t^)  is  of  much  interest,  for  the  surrjjgf 
of  the  moments  of  all  the  tangential  actions  about  the  axis  o;.f 
revolution  of  the  spheroid  constitutes  the  tidal  frictional  retard*; 
ing  couple  j 


Hypothesis  In  the  paper  to  which  we  refer  Mr  Darwin  has  also  investigatedip 
eiaSityo^  the  consequences  which  would  arise  from  the  hypothesis  thaDjfj* 
the  elasticity  of  the  earth  is  not  perfect,  but  that  the  stresjj^-^is 
requisite  to  maintain  a given  state  of  strain  diminishes 


the  earth. 


geometrical  progression  as  the  time,  measured  from  the  time  o! 
straining,  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  This  hypothesii'  . 
undoubtedly  represents  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  impen  | 
feet  elasticity  of  actual  solids.  He  finds,  then,  that  if  “th(( 
modulus  of  the  time  of  relaxation  of  rigidity,”  being  the  timtj  !i| 
in  which  the  stress  falls  to  1/e  or  ‘378  of  its  initial  value,  b<|. 
about  one-third  of  the  period  of  the  tidal  disturbance,  then  thcj! 
height  of  the  bodily  tide  scarcely  differs  sensibly  from  the  heigh  ;* 
on  the  hypothesis  of  perfect  elasticity.  The  phase  of  tid(i 
would  still  however  be  considerably  affected.  The  existence  oj’ 
the  great  continents  (§  832')  proves  almost  conclusively  that  fo:^ 


See  “Problems  connected  with  the  Tides  of  a Viscous  Spheroid.”  Phil 
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{|j  stresses  lasting  for  a few  hours  or  days  the  earth  has  practically 
i perfect  elasticity. 

IIH  Reverting  now  to  the  results  of  § 840,  it  appears  that 

'®|  if  the  rigidity  of  the  earth,  on  the  whole,  were  only  as  much  as 
that  of  steel  or  iron,  the  earth  as  a whole  would  yield  about 
'' ; one-third  as  much  to  the  tide-generating  influences  of  the  sun 
1 and  moon  as  it  would  if  it  had  no  rigidity  at  all ; and  it  would 
jj  yield  by  about  three-fifths  of  the  fluid  yielding,  if  its  rigidity 
I were  no  more  than  that  of  glass. 
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842.  To  find  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  elastic  yielding  on  the 
tides,  we  must  recollect  (§  819)  that  the  ellipticity  of  level  due 
to  the  disturbing  force,  and  to  the  gravitation  of  the  undisturbed 
globe,  wdiich  [§§  804,  808,  (18),  (19)]  is  arjg,  will  be  augmented 
by  f e on  account  of  the  alteration  of  the  globe  into  a spheroid 
of  ellipticity  e:  so  that  if  (§  799)  we  neglect  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  waters,  we  have  for  the  disturbed  ellipticity  of  the 
sea  level  (§  785) 


9 " 


(29). 


tel 

kt 
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The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  solid  earth  will 
depend  on  the  excess  of  this  above  the  ellipticity  of  the  solid. 
Denoting  this  excess,  or  the  ellipticity  of  relative  tides,  by  e, 
we  have 


eii 

esis 


(80), 


psf' 

lli 


or  by  (26)  and  (27) 


a X 

€ = - T 

9 t + g 


(31). 
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Hence  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  less  than  it  would  be 
were  the  earth  perfectly  rigid,  in  the  proportion  that  the  resist- 
ance against  tidal  deformation  of  the  solid  due  to  its  rigidity 
bears  to  sum  of  the  resistances  due  to  rigidity  of  the  solid  and 
,Ho  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts.  By  the  numbers  at  the  end 
iof  § 840  we  conclude  that  if  the  rigidity  were  as  great  as  that 
of  steel,  the  relative  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  would  be  reduced 
by  elastic  yelding  of  the  solid  to  | , or  if  the  rigidity  were  only 
that  of  glass,  the  relative  rise  and  fall  would  be  actually  re- 
duced to  of  what  it  would  be  were  the  rigidity  perfect. 


Rigidity  of 
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Rigidity  of 
the  earth : 


probably 
greater  on 
the  whole 
than  that 
of  a solid 
glass  globe. 


Dynamic 
theory  of 
tides  too 
imperfect 
to  give  any* 
estimate  of 
absolute 
values  for 
main  pheno- 
mena : 


but  not  so 
for  the  fort- 
nightly and 
semi-annual 
tides. 


843.  Impeifect  as  the  comparison  between  theory  aiid|| 
observation  as  to  the  actual  height  of  the  tides  has  been:- 
hitherto,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  height  is 
in  reality  only  two-fifths  of  what  it  would  be  if,  as  has  been: 
universally  assumed  in  tidal  theories,  the  earth  were  perfectly;^ 
rigid.  It  seems,  therefore,  nearly  certain,  with  no  other  evi-; 
dence  than  is  afforded  by  the  tides,  that  the  tidal  effective:, 
rigidity  of  the  earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  glass. 

844.  The  actual  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  of 
depth  where  there  is  water,  over  the  globe  is  so  irregular,  that 
w^e  need  not  expect  of  even  the  most  powerful  mathematical 
analysis  any  approach  to  a direct  dynamical  estimate  of  what  J 
the  ordinary  semi-diurnal  tides  in  any  one  place  ought  to  bel 
if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid.  In  water  10,000  feet  deep,i‘ 
(which  is  considerably  less  than  the  general  depth  of  thell 
Atlantic,  as  demonstrated  by  the  many  soundings  taken  within!  i 
the  last  few  years,  especially  those  along  the  whole  line  of  the|‘ 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  from  Valencia  to  Newfoundland),  thell' 
velocity  of  long  free  waves,  as  will  be  proved  in  Vol.  ii.,  is  567!' 
feet  per  second^.  At  this  rate  the  time  of  advancing  through; i 
57°  (or  a distance  equal  to  the  earth’s  radius)  would  be  only:i 
ten  hours.  Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that,  at  least  at  all: 
islands  of  the  Atlantic,  any  tidal  disturbance,  whose  period;: 
amounts  to  several  days  or  more,  ought  to  give  very  nearly  the:! 
true  equilibrium  tide,  not  modified  sensibly,  or  little  modified,  ' 
by  the  inertia  of  the  fluid.  Now  such  tidal  disturbances  (§  808)  - 
exist  in  virtue  of  the  moon’s  and  sun’s  changes  of  declination, 
having  for  their  periods  the  periods  of  these  changes. 


845.  The  sum  of  the  rise  from  lowest  to  highest  at  Teneriffe,; 

and  simultaneous  fall  from  highest  to  lowest  at  Iceland,  in  the^: 

° . . I 

Amounts  of  lunar  fortnightly  tide,  would  amount  to  4'3  inches  if  the  earth 

were  perfectly  rigid,  or  2-9  inches  if  the  tidal  effective  rigidity;' 

various^sup- were  Only  that  of  steel,  or  17  inches  if  the  tidal  effective) 

to  rigidity.^  rigidity^  were  only  that  of  glass.  The  amounts  of  the  semi-! 

annual  tide,  whatever  be  the  actual  rigidity  of  the  earth,  would' 

of  course  be  about  half  that  of  the  fortnightly  tide.  The  amount  ' 


* Airy,  Tides  and  Waves,  § 170. 
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fortnightly 
tides. 


of  either  in  any  one  place  would  be  discoverable  with  certainty 
to  a small  fraction  of  an  inch  by  a proper  application  of  the 
method  of  least  squares,  such  as  has  hitherto  not  been  made, 
to  the  indications  of  an  accurate  self-registering  tide-gauge. 

For  our  present  object,  the  semi-annual  tide,  though  it  may 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  certainly  not  appreciably 
different  from  the  true  equilibrium  amount,  may  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  melting  of  ice  from  the  arctic  and  antartic  polar 
regions,  and  by  the  fall  of  rain  and  drainage  of  land  elsewhere, 
which  will  probably  be  found  to  give  measurable  disturbances 
in  the  sea  level,  exhibiting,  on  the  average  of  many  years,  an 
annual  and  semi-annual  harmonic  variation.  This  disturbance 
will,  however,  be  eliminated  for  any  one  fortnight  or  half-year, 
by  combining  observations  at  well-chosen  stations  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a some- 
what accurate  determination  of  the  true  amount  of  the  earth’s 
elastic  yielding  to  the  tide-generating  forces  of  the  moon 
and  sun  may  be  deduced  from  good  self- registering  tide- 
gauges  maintained  for  several  years  at  such  stations  as  Ice- 
land, Teneriffe,  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  Ascension  Island,  and 
St  Helena.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  ratio  of  the  moon’s 
mass  to  that  of  the  earth  may  be  determined  from  such  observa- 
tions more  accurately  than  it  has  yet  been.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  objects  may  induce  the  British  Government,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  physical  geography  in  many  ways,  to 
establish  tide-gauges  at  proper  stations  for  determining  with 
all  possible  accuracy  the  fortnightly  and  semi-annual  tides, 
and  the  variations  of  sea  level  due  to  the  melting  of  ice  in  the 
polar  regions,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  drainage  of  land  over  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

846.  More  observation,  and  more  perfect  reduction  of  obser-  Scantiness 

1 • 1-11  inforina- 

vations  already  made,  are  wanted  to  give  any  decided  answer 
to  the  questions,  how  much  the  fortnightly  tide  and  the  semi- 

1 ^ . tides,  hither- 

annual  tide  really  are.  “ In  the  Fhiloso2)hical  Transactions, 

“1839,  p.  157,  Mr  Whewell  shows  that  the  observations 
“liigh  and  low  water  at  Plymouth  give  a mean  height  of  water 
“ increasing  as  the  moon’s  declination  increases,  and  amountinnr 
“to  3 inches  when  the  moon’s  declination  is  25”.  This  is  the 


Tide-gauges 
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[846.  I 

I; 

“ same  direction  as  that  corresponding  in  the  expression  above 
“to  a high  latitude.  The  effect  of  the  sun’s  declination  is  not  ijl 
“ investigated  from  the  observations.  In  the  Philosophical  i\ 
“ Transactions,  p.  163,  Mr  Whew  ell  has  given  the  observations 
“of  some  most  extraordinary  tides  at  Petropaulofsk,  in  Kams-!t 
“chatka,  and  at  Novo-Arkhangelsk,  in  the  Island  of  Sitkhi,  on! 

“ the  west  coast  of  North  America.  I 

“From  the  curves  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  well  > 
“as  from  the  remaining  curves  relating  to  the  same  places |X 
“ (which,  by  Mr  Whewell’s  kindness,  we  have  inspected),  there  ) 
“appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mean  level  of  the  water  ati; 
“Petropaulofsk  and  Arkhangelsk  rises  as  the  moon’s  declina-;! 
“ tion  increases.  We  have  no  further  information  on  this  it 
“point.” — (Airy’s  Tides  and  Waves,  § 533.) 


847.  We  have  left  these  sections,  on  the  probability  of  theji 
great  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth,  in  the  form  in  which  theyj  j 
stood  in  our  first  edition  in  1867.  Since  that  date  great;* 
advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  actual  tidal! *• 
phenomena.  The  Tidal  Committee  of  the  British  Association;. 
“ appointed  on  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1867,  with!  • 
for  one  prominent  object  the  evaluation  of  the  long-period  tides!  -' 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question  of  the  Earth’s  rigidity, i 
has  done  much  towards  the  attainment  of  a satisfactory  know-'* 
ledge  of  the  tides  in  the  ocean  surrounding  these  islands.! 
But  by  far  the  most  complete  information  relates  to  the  Indian'  i 
Ocean,  for  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  General  Walker,; ' 
Sir  William  Thomson,  General  Strachey  and  others,  the  Indian. 
Government  has  taken  up  the  question,  and  is  now  issuing,  under! . 
the  direction  of  General  Walker  and  Major  Baird,  R.E.,  tide  tables! 
for  the  principal  ports  in  India.  We  are  thus  now  able  to' 
present  the  following  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  above,! 
contributed  to  our  present  edition  by  Mr  G.  H.  Darwin.  j 


848.  The  expression  for  a tide  should  consist  of  a spheri-! 
cal  harmonic  function  of  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  on  the* 
earth’s  surface  multiplied  by  a simple  time-harmonic;  butl 
where  a correct  expansion,  rigorously  following  this  defi-| 
nition,  would  involve  some  terms  of  very  long  period,  it 
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is  more  convenient  to  regard  the  spherical  harmonic  as  itself  The  theo- 

. . . . , , retical  value 

slowly  varying  between  certain  limits,  and  thus  to  amalgamate  of  the  fort- 

® ® . nightly  and 

a number  of  terms  together.  The  last  term  of  (23)  S 808  will  monthly 

”...  . . elliptic 

give  the  theoretical  equilibrium  values  of  the  fortnightly  decli- 
national  tide,  and  of  the  monthly  elliptic  tide.  The  full  expan- 
sion of  this  term  would  involve  a certain  part  going  through  its 
period  in  19  years,  in  which  time  the  lunar  nodes  complete  a 
revolution.  This  part  will,  according  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  be 
most  conveniently  included  by  conceiving  the  inclination  of  the 
lunar  orbit  to  the  equator  to  undergo  a slow  oscillation  in  that 
period.  In  practice  an  average  value  for  the  inclination,  the 
average  being  taken  over  a wdiole  year,  is  sufficiently  exact. 

(a)  In  what  follows,  the  descending  node  of  the  equator  on 
the  lunar  orbit  will  he  called  “the  intersection.”  If  the  lunar 
orbit  were  identical  with  the  ecliptic,  the  intersection  would  be 
the  vernal  equinox  or  T. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  notation  employed  below : — ^''symboVs 

For  the  moon  ; 

M = mass ; D = radius  vector  ; c = mean  distance  ; a — mean 
motion;  d = true  longitude  in  the  orbit;  ^ = inclination  of  lunar 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic:  W=  longitude  of  ascending  node  on  the 
ecliptic;  = longitude  of  perigee  in  the  orbit;  e = eccentricity 
of  orbit;  ^ = longitude  of  “the  intersection”  in  the  orbit;  v = 
right  ascension  of  “ the  intersection  ” ; S = declination. 

Observe  that  longitudes  “in  the  orbit”  are  measured  along  the 
ecliptic  as  far  as  the  lunar  node,  and  thence  along  the  orbit;  or 
are  measured  altogether  in  the  movable  orbit  from  a point 
therein,  which  is  at  a distance  behind  the  node  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  node  from  T- 

For  the  earth  : 

.S' = mass;  = mean  radius  ; I,  A— latitude  and  W.  longitude 
of  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  ; (o  = obliquity  of  ecliptic  ; /=  im 

Iclination  of  equator  to  lunar  orbit. 

For  both  bodies  together,  let  T = And  let  the 

time  t be  measured  from  the  instant  when  the  moon’s  mean 
longitude  vanishes. 

The  readers  of  the  Tidal  Feports  of  the  British  Association 
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for  1868,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1876*  may  find  it  convenient  to 
note  that  the  symbols  employed  are  frequently  the  Greek 
initials  of  the  corresponding  words  : thus, — y,  or,  [yij,  a-cXrjvy], 
ryAios]  for  the  rotation  and  mean  motions  of  earth,  moon,  and 
sun. 

We  may  now  write  the  last  term  of  (23)  § 808,  tlius 

h = { 

■where  H = Jra  [-J  ( 1 +&)  — sin”  Z]  ^ 

It  is  obvious  from  the  solution  of  a right-angled  spherical  triangle 
that 

sin  8 = sin  I sin  (0  - ^). 

Whence 

1-3  sin^  8 = 1 - 1 bin^  ^ + 1 sin^  / cos  2 (^  - ^)  (2). 

By  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion,  we  have,  on  neglecting  the 
solar  perturbation  of  the  moon,  which  causes  the  ‘evection,’  the 
‘variation’  and  other  inequalities, 

^ (1  - e^)  = 1 + e cos  {6  - w)  (3). 

In  proceeding  to  further  developments,  e and  sin^/  will  be 
treated  as  small  quantities  of  the  first  order,  and  those  of  the 
second  order  will  be  neglected.  Thus  in  terms  of  the  first  order 
we  have 

at  (4). 

Then  from  (3)  and  (4)  we  have 

= 1 -f-  3e  cos  {at  — w), 
and  from  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 

^ = {1  4-  3e  cos  {at  - •Co)}  {1  - I sin®/+  | sin^  / cos  2 {at  - ^)} 

=1  - f sin^  / + 3e  (1  - 1 sin®  I)  cos  {at  - tzr)  + f sin®  I cos  2 {at  - 1) 

(5). 

In  this  expression  tlie  first  term  1 - f sin®/  oscillates  with  a 
period  of  19  years  about  the  mean  value  1— fsin®(o,  the 

* Also  of  papers  presented  to  the  British  Association  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
Capt.  Evans,  R.N.,  in  1878  (reprinted  in  Nature,  Oct.  24,  1878),  and  by 
IMr  G.  n.  Darwin  in  1882. 
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maximum  and  minimum  values  of  I being  o>  + i and  w — Long-period 
It  represents  a small  permanent  increase  to  the  ellipticity  of  the 
oceanic  spheroid,  on  which  is  superposed  a small  19-yearly  tide. 

This  part  of  the  expression  has  no  further  interest  in  the  present 
investigation.  The  last  term  of  (5)  goes  through  a double  period 
in  nearly  27*3  m.  s.  days  and  constitutes  the  fortnightly  decli- 
national  tide.  If  the  approximation  were  carried  to  terms  of 
the  second  order,  which  may  very  easily  be  done,  this  term  would 
have  involved  a factor  1 The  middle  term  goes  through 

a single  period  in  something  over  27*3  days,  the  angular  motion 
of  the  lunar  perigee  being  40”  40'  per  annum.  This  term  as  it 
stands  in  (5)  is  complete  to  the  second  order.  Thus  we  may 
write  the  expressions  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities, 
for  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  elliptic  tides,  thus  : — 

i = |(l-feOsmVcos2(<r<-0  1 

(C). 

^ = 3e  (1  - I siii^/)  cos  (or^  - 'ct)  J 


(5)  We  must  now  show  how  to  compute  I and  and  it  Eormulg© 
will  be  expedient  (as  will  appear  below)  at  the  same  time  to  longitude 


compute  V. 

The  accompanying 


figure  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  three 


and  R.A.  of 
the  inter- 
section. 


planes  to  one  another. 


^ the  longitude  of  I in  the  orbit  is  - Pi.1,  and  v the  right 


ascension  of  I is  Tl. 

Now  from  the  spherical  triangle  T^ll,  we  have 

cot  I sin  N=  cos  iVcos  i + sin  i cot  co  (7), 

cot  iTsin  iV'=  cosiYcos  w + sin  co  cot  i (8), 

cos  / = cos  i cos  CO  — sin  i sin  co  cos  iV' (0). 
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Also 


tan  i = 


(cot  I sin  N—  cos  N)  sin  JV 
cos  A cot  I sin  A + sin^  A 


Substituting  in  which  from  (7),  and  effecting  some  reductions  ■ 
in  the  result,  and  in  (8),  we  have 


tan  i ■ 


tan  1/ 


sin  { cot  (0  sin  A (1  - tan  J i tan  co  cos  A)  ' 
cos®  ^ i + sin  i cot  co  cos  A - sin®  i cos  2 A 

tan  i cosec  co  sin  A 


...(10), 


1 4- tan  t cot  CO  cos  A 

These  formulas  are  rigorously  true,  but  since  i is  small,  being  L 
about  5”  9',  we  may  obtain  much  simpler  approximate  for-  < 
mulse,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Treating  i 
then  sin  i and  tan  i as  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  i the  circular  i( 
measure  of  5”  9',  equations  (10)  become  approximately,  i 

1 - J sin®  CO  i 

(11)-  ■■ 


tan  cot  CO  sin  A"—  i i®  sin  2 A . „ 

^ sin®  CO 


tan  v^i  cosec  co  sin  ^ r sin  2xV 


cos  CO 

sin®  CO 


The  second  terms  of  these  expressions  are  very  nearly  equal  i 
to  one  another,  because  cos  co  = 1 — J sin®  co  approximately.  And  ! j 
v-^  is  a small  angle,  which  is  to  a close  degree  of  approxima-|j 
tion  equal  to  ^ tan  \ co  sin  A.  ; 

Numerical  calculation  shoAvs  that  i tan  | co  is  1'’ 4' ; hence  ii 
^ = V — 1®  4' sin  A very  nearly. 

In  the  Tidal  Keport  of  the  British  Association  for  1876  the!: 
treatment  of  this  subject,  with  notation  involving  a symbol  ]),  is  < 
somewhat  different  from  the  above,  but  the  result  is  tliei: 
same.  The  symbol  ])  denotes  ‘-the  equatorial  mean  moon’s”  ; 
right  ascension  at  the  epoch  when  t = 0 which  it  may  be  ob- 
served is’not  the  same  epoch  as  that  chosen  here.  This  fictitious  i ■ 
mean  moon  moves  in  the  equator  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  i : 
to  the  moon’s  mean  motion,  and  it  is  at  the  “ intersection  ” at  1 ' 
the  instant  when  the  moon’s  mean  longitude  is  equal  to  the  l 
longitude  “in  the  orbit”  of  the  intersection.  In  other  words,! 
if  we  take  a second  fictitious  moon  moving  in  the  plane  of  the ' 
lunar  orbit  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  to  the  moon’s  mean  , 
motion,  and  coinciding  with  the  actual  moon  at  the  instant 
when  the  moon’s  mean  longitude  vanishes,  then  the  equatorial ' 
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mean  moon  coincides  with  this  orbital  mean  moon  at  the  inter-  Long-period 
. tides, 

section. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  right  ascension  of  the  equatorial 
mean  moon  will  always  differ  from  the  moon’s  mean  longitude 
by  y — i,  and  thus 

])  = moon’s  mean  longitude  at  the  epoch  + 1”  4'  sin  JV. 

Therefore  with  the  epoch  of  the  Report  of  187G  (pp.  299,  302) 
crif  + ])  - v = moon’s  mean  longitude  + 1”4'  sin  JV—y 
— moon’s  mean  longitude  - ^ 

Now  according  to  the  Report  (p  305),  the  fortnightly  tide  is  Formulas 

expressed,  (by  means  of  H as  defined  in  (1)  above),  in  the  form  longitude 

and  R.A.  of 

H -|  sin^  I cos  2 (o-^  + ])  - r).  the  inter- 

^ ' section. 

This  only  differs  from  (6)  in  the  term  l-e^,  which  is  the  correc- 
tion for  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  report  ])  — is  the  moon’s 
mean  anomaly  at  the  epoch,  and  therefore  w'  is  equal  to  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  moon’s  perigee  + 1°4'  sin  and  not  simply 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon’s  perigee,  as  defined  in  the  last 
line  of  p.  302.  Since  the  moon’s  mean  anomaly  is  only  involved 
in  the  arguments  of  the  elliptic  tides,  which  are  all  small,  this 
correction  in  uj'  has  no  practical  importance.  It  is  however  im- 
portant, in  regard  to  clear  ideas  of  the  notation  and  the  spherical 
trigonometry  of  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  not  at  first  apprehending  properly  the 
nature  of  the  fictitious  equatorial  mean  moon,”  I overlooked 
the  term  l“4'siniV^  in  ]),  and  in  the  reductions  made  below 
have  used  y instead  of  Since  the  difference  between  y and 
^ is  clearly  of  little  importance  in  respect  to  the  numerical 
values  of  the  fortnightly  tide,  I have  not  repeated  the  compu- 
tations with  the  correct  value  of  ]),  or,  in  the  present  notation, 
with  ^ in  place  of  y. 

(c)  The  factor  II  or  ra  [J  (1  + ^)  - sin^/]  involves  the 
function  CK,  which  depends  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  By  (21)  § 808 

shi‘l~l)coslclldX 

where  12  is  the  total  area  of  ocean,  and  where  the  double  integral 
is  taken  all  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
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i: 

The  integral  of  3 sin^^— 1 taken  over  the  whole  sphere  vanishes, |j| 
and  therefore  the  integral  taken  over  the  sea  is  equal  to,  butjf 
opposite  in  sign  to  the  integral  taken  over  the  land.  It  is  morem 
convenient  to  integrate  over  the  land,  because  there  is  less  of  it,ii 
than  over  the  sea. 

In  order  to  evaluate  this  integral,  and  to  determine  O the|| 
total  area  of  sea  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accuratej^ 
if  we  replace  the  actual  continents  and  islands  of  the  earth  by!; 
blocks  of  land,  limited  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  by  meridians.ji 
The  following  schedule  specifies  the  blocks  which  were  taken  tol^ 
represent  the  actual  land,  together  with  the  names  of  the  land  j 
to  which  they  are  supposed  to  correspond.  !? 

Since  it  is  impossible  that  the  amount  of  water,  which  flowsii 
in  and  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  a week  or  a fortnight, |l 
can  influence  the  height  of  the  sea  in  the  open  ocean  to  anyjj 
sensible  extent,  that  sea  has  been  treated  as  though  it  werejj 
dry  land.  The  longitudes  of  the  land  are  given  so  that  anyll 
one  may  verify  that  the  representation  of  the  continents  isd 
pretty  good;  in  evaluating  the  other  four  functions  of  (21)  § 808|d 
these  longitudes  would  be  required;  but  for  & we  only  require) # 
the  number  of  degrees  of  longitude,  which  are  occupied  by  landjju 
between  each  pair  of  parallels  of  latitude. 


As  explained  above 


fj (3  sin^^-1)  co^ldldX (12), 

- ^cos  IdldX (13), 


= Itt 


when  the  integrals  are  taken  all  over  the  land  of  the  globe. 


Now 


and 


j (3  sin^  ^ - 1)  cos  ldl  = -\  (sin  I + sin  3/), 
J cos  Idl  = sin  1. 


If  therefore  there  be  degrees  of  land  between  latitudes 
and  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  degrees  of  land  between  the] 
same  parallels  of  the  S.  hemisphere,  it  is  clear  that  the  con-i 
tributions  to  (12)  and  (13)  due  to  land  between  these  latitudes!  i 
in  both  hemispheres,  are  respectively  ; 


+ '2)  T ^ + “11  SqJ'  and  - (<,  + <,)  [sin  f]'’ 


I 
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IPPKOXIMATE  DISTUIBUTION  OF  LAND  ON  THE  EAETH’S  SURFACE. 


N.  latitude. 

W.  longitude. 

N.  latitude. 

E.  longitude. 

lat.  80«  to  900. 

20”  to  50”. 

Arctic  land. 

lat.  70”  to  800. 

22”  to  55”;  85”  to  115”. 

Grreenland.  Islands. 

55”  to  60”;  90”  to  110”. 

Nova  Zembla,  Tunda. 

lat.  60”  to  70”. 

85”  to  52” ; 65”  to  80”  ; 90”  to  165”. 
Greenland.  Baffinland.  Brit. N. Am. 

10”  to  180”. 

Norway  & N.  Asia. 

lat.  50”  to  60”. 

0”  to  6”;  60”  to  78”;  90”  to  130”. 

G.  Brit.  Canada.  Brit.  N.  Am. 

10”  to  140”;  155”  to  160”. 

Europe  & Asia.  Kamschatka. 

'lat.  40”  to  50”. 

0”to5”;  65”  to  123”. 

France  & Spain.  U.  S. 

0”  to  135”. 

Asia. 

lat.  30”  to  40”. 

0”to8”;  78”  to  120”. 

Africa.  U.  S. 

0”  to  120”:  135”  to  138”. 

Asia  & Medit.  Sea.  Japan. 

lat.  20”  to  30”. 

0”tol5”;  80”  to  82”;  97”  to  110”. 
Africa.  Florida  & Cuba.  Mexico. 

0”  to  118”. 

Africa  and  Asia. 

I'ilat.  10”  to  20”. 

0”  to  17”;  87”  to  95”. 

Africa.  Mexico. 

0”  to  50”;  75”  to  85”;  95”  to  108”; 

Africa.  India.  Siam. 

122”  to  125”. 
Philip.  Isl. 

-at.  0”  to  10”. 

1 ... 

53”  to  78”. 

S.  America. 

0”  to  48”;  98”  to  105”  ; 112”  to  117”. 
Africa.  Malay  ia.  Borneo. 



ij 

S.  latitude. 

W.  longitude. 

S.  latitude. 

E.  longitude. 

at.  0”  to  10”. 

37”  to  80”. 

S.  America. 

12”  to  40”;  110”  to  130”. 

Africa.  Islands. 

it.  10”  to  20”. 

37”  to  74”. 

S.  America. 

12”  to  38”;  45”  to  50”;  126”  to  144”. 

Africa.  Madagascar.  Australia. 

It.  20”  to  30”. 

45”  to  71”. 

S.  America. 

15”  to  33”;  115”  to  151”. 

Africa.  Australia. 

| it.  30”  to  40”. 

55”  to  73”. 

S.  America. 

20”  to  23”;  132”  to  140”. 

Africa.  Australia. 

It.  40”  to  50”. 

65”  to  73”. 

S.  America. 

170”  to  172”. 

N.  Zealand. 

|!it.  50”  to  60”. 

1 1 

67”  to  72”. 

T.  del  Fuego. 

[X.  60”  to  70”. 

55”  to  65”. 

S.  Shetland. 

120”  to  130”. 

Adelie  Land. 

t.  70”  to  80”. 

about  20”  of  longitude  (Antarctic  continent). 

■ t.  80”  to  90”. 

about  180”  of  longitude  (Antarctic  continent). 

Now  the  above  table  gives  and  for  each  pair  of  latitudes 
90”  to  80”,  80”  to  70”  &c.  in  both  heinisplieres,  for  example  from 
20”  to  30”,  is  228  ] hence  it  is  clear  that  if  ^ denotes  siim- 
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niation  for  the  contributions  due  to  each  such  pair  of  latitudes, 
Ave  have 

^h 


^ 4 + ^2)  ^ 


720  - ^ (^j  + tj  [sin  Z] 


It  is  only  necessary  to  form  tables  of  sin  I and  J(siii  I + sin  3^ 
for  each  10"  of  latitude  from  0"  to  90",  and  then  to  form  the 
first  differences  of  these  two  sets  of  values,  and  subsequently 
to  perform  a number  of  multiplications,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
required  results.  As  the  amount  of  antarctic  land  is  quite 
uncertain,  two  suppositions  were  taken,  namely,  first  that  there 
is  as  much  antarctic  land  as  is  given  in  the  schedule,  and 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  land  between  S.  latitude  80"  and  the 
pole.  On  the  first  hypothesis  it  was  found  that  the  fraction  of 


the  whole  earth’s  surface  which  consists  of  land  is  of  202 ’9 


= *283,  and  in  the  second  that  the  same  proportion  is 


of 


200*2  = *278.  Rigaud*  has  estimated  the  proportion  as  *266; 
if  then  it  be  considered  that  he  too  could  have  no  information 
as  to  antarctic  land,  and  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  here 
treated  as  solid,  it  appears  that  the  representation  of  the 
continents  by  square  blocks  of  land  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  numerator  for  the  expression  for  & was  found  to  be  —7*87 
or  - 2*53  according  to  the  two  hypotheses.  Hence  we  have 

-7*87 


& 


517*1 


= — *0152,  with  antarctic  continent 


and 


^ = 


-2*53 


519*8 


= — *00486,  without  antarctic  continent 


-^(1  + ^)  will  be  found  to  be  equal  sin^  34"  40'  or  sin^  34"  57'. 


Since  4 is  sin^  35"  16',  it  follows  that  the  latitude  of  evanescent 


fortnightly  and  monthly  tides  is  very  little  afiected  by  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth’s  surface. 


In  the  reductions  of  the  tidal  observations  I have  put 
1(1  + Cf)  - sin^  I = sin  (35"  - 1)  sin  (35"  + 1). 
Tlius  from  (6)  we  have 

I TCfc  (1  — f e^)  sin^/sin  (35"  - 1)  sin  (35"  + 1)  cos  2 (al  - 
fji  = Tae  (1  - f sin®  I)  sin  (35"  - 1)  sin  (35"  + 1)  cos  (at  - w)  /’ 

* Trans.  Cam.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  6. 


.(14). 


f 
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Taking  EIM=S2‘,  c/a  = 60*27;  a = 20*9xl0®  feet,  it  will  be 
found  that 

•|Ta=  2*6195  feet. 

If  we  take  to  =23"  28',  i = 5"9',  the  maximum,  mean  and  Maximum, 
minimum  values  of  / are  28"  37',  23"  28',  18"  19'.  Then  with  mfnknum 

values  in 
Biitish  feet. 


|Ta(l-|e")  sin^/ 


rae  (1 


f sin^  = ‘I 


e = *054908,  it  will  be  found  that 

•298,  when  7=28"  37', 

206,  when  7=23"  28', 

128,  when  7=  18"  19'; 

094,  when  7=  28"  37', 

*109,  when  7 = 23"  28', 

M23,  when  7=  18"  19'. 

These  numbers  are  given  in  feet,  and  the  equatorial  semi-ranges 
of  the  (f>  and  jx  tides  are  (since  sin^  35"  = |^  nearly)  about  one- 
third  of  these  numbers.  At  the  time  when  7 is  a minimum 
these  two  tides  have  approximately  equal  ranges ; but  when  7 
i.s  a maximum  the  fortnightly  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
monthly  tide. 

(7)  In  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  the  Preparation 
“Tide-tables  for  the  Indian  Ports”*  for  1881  and  1882,  the  tion 
results  of  the  harmonic  analysis  of  the  tidal  observations  are  squares, 
given  in  the  form  E cos  (nt  — e),  where  A,  the  semi-range  of  tide, 
is  expressed  in  British  feet,  n is  the  speed  of  the  particular  tide 
in  question,  and  e,  the  retardation  of  phase  (or  shortly  the  phase), 
is  an  angle  less  than  360". 

In  the  case  of  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  tides  n is  respec- 
tively 2(t  and  o-  — OTj  , where  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
lunar  perigee  and  therefore  (In  the  Tidal  Report  of 

1872  that  which  is  here  called  is  denoted  as  -sr.) 

Now  in  order  to  compare  the  observed  fortnightly  tide  with 
its  theoretical  value,  we  must  write  the  observation  in  the 
form 

E cos  [2  {crt  - ^)  - (c  — 2^)]. 


Or  if  we  put 


E cos  (e  - 2^)  =A'| 
E sin  (€  - 2^)  = Bj 


(15) 


These  tables  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Captain  (now  Major) 
A.  W.  Baird,  E.E.,  and  Mr  E.  Koberts,  and  are  published  by  “ authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.” 

S 29-2 
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the  observation  becomes 

A cos  2 (o-^  - I)  + B sin  2 (at  - . 

In  the  case  of  the  monthly  tide,  if  we  put 

A cos  € = C| 

R sin  € =*=  dI 

the  result  of  observation  becomes 

C cos  (cr^  — 'ey)  + D sin  (cr^  - -sr) , 


(16). 

,(17) 

,(18). 


ik 


The  expressions  for  the  theoretical  equilibrium  fortnightly  « 
and  monthly  tides  are  given  in  (14).  If  however  the  solid  I 
earth  yields  tidally,  either  as  an  elastic  body,  or  as  a viscous  one,  || 
the  height  of  the  tide  will  fall  below  its  equilibrium  value.  ' 
Moreover  on  the  hypothesis  of  viscosity  the  phase  of  the  tide  i 
will  be  affected  ; a result  which  would  also  follow  from  the  i 
effects  of  fluid  friction. 

I 

Thus  the  actual  fortnightly  and  monthly  tides  must  be  ex-  j 
pressed  in  the  forms 


= fra  (1  - 1 c2)  sin^  I sin  (35°  - 1)  sin  {35°  -i-  Z)  | as  cos  2 {at  - ^)  + y sin  2 [at  - | 

— ^Tae  (1  - 1 sin^/)  sin  (35®-  Z)  sin  (35® -H  Z)  {u  cos  {at-'U^)  +v  sin  (aZ  - ® )} 


1 19, 


where  x,  y,  u,  v are  numerical  coefficients.  If  the  equilibrium  i 
theory  be  nearly  true  (compare  § 808  above)  for  the  fortnightly  .1 
and  monthly  tides,  y and  'o  will  be  small ; and  x and  u will  be  \ 
fractions  approaching  unity,  in  proportion  as  the  ligidity  of  the  !i 
earth’s  mass  approaches  infinity.  : 

If  we  now  put  I 

6 


a = f TCt  (1  — l^e^)  sin^  / sin  (35“  - 1)  sin  (35“  + 1) 
c = |Tae(l  - f siir/)  sin  (35“  - 1)  sin  (35“  + 1) 


} •••■(20), 


then  for  the  fortnightly  tide 


ax*  = A) 
ay  = BJ 


(21).  i( 


and  for  the  monthly  tide 


cu 

cv 


= 01 
= Di 


(22). 


Every  set  of  tidal  observations  will  give  equations  for  x,  y,  u, 
and  the  most  probable  values  of  these  quantities  must  be  deter-l 
mined  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  I 
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For  places  north  of  35®  N.  lat.,  or  south  of  35®  S.  hit.  tlie  Equations 

*■  ^ for  reduc- 

coefficients  a and  c become  negative.  This  would  be  incon-  tion  by 
venient  for  the  arithmetical  operations  of  reduction,  and  therefore  squares, 
for  such  places  it  is  convenient  to  subtract  180®  from  the  phases 
€ — 2i,  and  e which  occur  in  the  expressions  for  A,  B,  C,  D; 
after  doing  this  the  coefficients  a and  c may  in  all  cases  be 
treated  as  positive,  for  we  may  suppose  (^—35®)  to  be  taken 
for  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere  North  of  35®,  and  35®  — I 
for  places  in  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  South  of  35®;  and 
similarly  for  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(e)  In  collecting  the  results  of  tidal  observation  I have  Numerical 
to  thank  Sir  William  Thomson,  General  Strachey,  and  Major  harmonic 
Baird  for  placing  all  the  materials  in  my  hands,  and  for  giving  tSaUbser- 
me  every  facility.  As  above  stated  the  observations  are  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Association  Reports  for  1872  and  187G, 
and  in  the  Tide-tables  of  the  Indian  Government. 

The  results  of  the  harmonic  analysis  of  the  tidal  observations 
are  given  altogether  for  22  different  ports,  but  of  these  only  14 
are  here  used.  The  following  are  the  reasons  for  rejecting 
those  made  at  8 out  of  the  22  ports. 

One  of  these  stations  is  Cat  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
this  place,  in  latitude  30®  14'  N.,  lies  so  near  to  the  critical 
latitude  of  evanescent  fortnightly  and  monthly  tides,  that  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  in  the  exact  value  of  that  latitude,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  proper  weight  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  observation.  The  result  only  refers  to  a single 
year,  viz.  1848,  and  as  its  weight  must  in  any  case  be  veiy 
small,  the  omission  can  exercise  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  result. 

Another  omitted  station  is  Toulon ; this  being  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  cannot  exhibit  the  true  tide  of  the  open  ocean. 

Another  is  Hanstal  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  result  is  given 
in  an  Indian  Blue  Book.  I do  not  know  the  latitude,  and 
General  Strachey  informs  me  that  he  believes  the  observations 
were  only  made  during  a few  months  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  for  the  levelling  operations  of 
the  great  survey  of  India. 

The  other  omitted  stations  are  Diamond  Harbour,  Fort 
Gloster  and  Kidderpore  in  the  Ilooghly  estuary,  and  llangooji, 
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and  Moulmein.  All  these  are  river  stations,  and  they  all  ex-  l| 
hibit  long  period  tides  of  such  abnormal  height  as  to  make  it  j| 
nearly  certain  that  the  shallowness  of  the  water  has  exercised  ; 
a large  influence  on  the  results.  The  observations  higher  up 
the  Hooghly  seem  more  abnormal  than  those  lower  down.  I ' 
also  learn  that  the  tidal  predictions  are  not  found  to  be  satis-  , 
factory  at  these  stations. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  for  the  14  remaining  jl 
ports.  The  rows  R and  c are  extracted  from  the  printed  tidal 
results,  and  the  rest  of  the  values  are  the  reductions  efiTected  d 
in  accordance  with  the  investigations  of  the  preceding  sections.  , 
It  has  already  been  explained  why,  in  the  case  of  the  fortnightly  Ij 
tide,  € - 2v  is  given  in  place  of  the  more  correct  € — 2^.  It  must  ju 
also  be  added  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  information  as  to  ' 
the  days  on  which  the  observations  began  and  ended ; it  was  j ' 
thus  impossible  to  use  the  rigorously  correct  value  for  v,  namely  i 
that  correspondiug  to  the  middle  day  of  the  period  embraced  i 
by  the  observations.  These  details  might  no  doubt  have  been 
obtained  by  means  of  correspondence  with  various  persons  in 
India;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  in  the  tabular  results 
it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  incur  this  delay. 

Sir  William  Thomson  placed  in  my  hands  a table  of  thei 
values  of  / and  v corresponding  to  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year. 
Accordingly  when  the  observations  are  stated  to  be,  for  example, ' 
for  1874 — 5,  I assume  that  the  observations  began  early  in 
1874,  and  the  values  for  I and  v for  July  1,  1874,  are  used.  In 
several  cases  it  appears  that  the  observations  began  in  March, 
and  here  but  little  error  has  been  incurred.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  only  a single  year  is  named  [e.y.  Ramsgate),  it  is 
assumed  that  values  for  July  1 will  be  proper. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  weight  to  each  year’s 
observations  according  to  the  exact  number  of  months  oven 
which  the  tidal  records  extend.  The  data  for  such  weighting 
are  in  many  cases  wanting.  In  computing  the  value  for  a the  I 
factor  1 was  omitted,  but  it  has  been  introduced  finally  as 
explained  below. 


British  and  French  Ports,  North  of  Latitude  85". 

[Tidal  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc.  1872  and  1876.] 
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Indian  Ports. 

[Indian  Tide  Tables  for  1881.] 
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Indian  Ports  {continued). 
{Indian  Tide  Tables  for  1881-2.] 
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Indian  Ports  {continued). 

[Indian  Tide  Tables^  1881-2.] 


Place  

Latitude . . 

ViZAGAPATAM. 

170  4P 

Madras. 

130  4' 

Port  Blair, 
Ross  Island, 

110  40i' 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

Year 

1879-80. 

1880-1. 

1880-1. 

1880-1. 

II. 

•036 

•055 

•032 

•059 

€. 

30-07 

3170-54 

3410-95 

3320-33 

€-2u. 

-f  240 16' 

- 170  43' 

4-  60  41' 

^20  56' 

A. 

-1-  -0328 

4-  -0524 

4- -0318 

4-  -0589 

B. 

+ -0148 

- -0167 

4-  '0037 

- -0029 

a. 

'0597 

•0534 

-0626 

•0649 

R. 

•021 

•077 

-040 

•020 

€. 

220-48 

520-54 

400-65 

120-95 

e. 

4-220  29' 

-h520  33' 

4-400  39' 

4-12057' 

C. 

-F-0194 

4-  -0468 

4- '0301 

4-  -0195 

D. 

4-  -0080 

4- -0611 

+ -0260 

4-  -0045 

c. 

•0242 

•0253 

-0296 

•0307 

I' 


Gauss’s  notation  is  adopted  for  the  reductions*.  That  is  t(Jfi 
say,  [A A]  denotes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  A’s,  and  [Aa; 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  A into  its  corresponding  a.  i 
In  computing  the  value  of  a for  the  fortnightly  tide  th^  ji 
factor  (1— which  occurs  therein  was  treated  as  being  equaj^' 
to  unity;  since  -16^= '00754,  it  follows  that  the  [aa],  whiclf 
would  be  found  from  the  numbers  given  in  the  table,  must  b^i 
multiplied  by  (1  — '01508),  and  the  [Aa]  and  [Ba]  by  (1- '007541] 
After  introducing  these  correcting  factors  the  following  result)^ 
were  found  ; p 

[aa]='14573,  [AA]='09831,  [BB]='02576,  [Aa]='09836,  [Ba]='00291:J 
[cc]='02253,  [CC]='11588,  [DD]='07552,  [Cc]='01533,  [Dc]-'00202| 


See  Gauss’s  works,  or  the  Appendix  to  Chauvenet’s  Astronomy. 
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Then  according  to  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  following  are  ResuUs  of 
° reduction, 

the  most  probable  values  oi  x,  y,  u,  v. 


[Dc] 

[cc]- 


m 

M ’ 


And  if  m be  the  number  of  observations  (which  in  the  present 
case  is  33)  the  mean  errors  of  x,  y,  u,  v are  respectively 


The  probable  errors  are  found  from  the  mean  errors  by  multi- 
plying by  ‘6745. 

I thus  find  that 

it  = '675  + ’056,  2/ = '020  ± '055,  w = *680  ±'258,  ‘?;  = *090±'218. 

The  smallness  of  the  values  of  y and  v is  satisfactory;  for,  as 
stated  above  (§  848  (d)),  if  the  equilibrium  theory  were  true  for 
the  two  tides  under  discussion,  they  should  vanish.  Moreover 
the  signs  are  in  agreement  with  what  they  should  be,  if  friction 
be  a sensible  cause  of  tidal  retardation.  But  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  probable  errors,  it  is  of  course  rather  more 
likely  that  the  non-evanescence  of  y and  v is  due  to  errors  of 
observation^. 

If  the  solid  earth  does  not  yield  tidally,  and  if  the  equi- 
librium theory  is  fulfilled,  x and  u should  each  be  approximately 

* Shortly  after  these  computations  were  completed  Professor  Adams  hap- 
pened to  observe  a misprint  in  the  Tidal  Eeport  for  1872.  This  Keport  gives 
the  method  employed  in  the  reduction  by  harmonic  analysis  of  the  tidal  obser- 
vations, and  the  erroneous  formula  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  tides  of  long 
period.  On  inquiring  of  Mr  Roberts,  who  has  superintended  the  harmonic 
analysis,  it  appears  that  the  erroneous  formula  has  been  throughout  used  in  the 
reductions.  A discussion  of  this  mistake  and  of  its  effects  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  British  Association  by  me  in  1882.  It  appears  that 
the  values  of  the  fortnightly  tide  are  not  seriously  vitiated,  but  the  monthly 
elliptic  tide  will  have  suffered  much  more.  This  will  probably  account  for  the 
large  probable  error  which  I have  found  for  the  value  of  the  monthly  tide.  If  a 
'Precomputation  of  all  the  long- period  tides  should  be  carried  out,  I think  there  is 
'^good  hope  that  the  probable  error  of  the  value  of  the  fortnightly  tide  may  also 
'■*  be  reduced. 

It  appears  from  a communication  from  Major  Baird,  R.E.,  that  the  erroneous 
formula  referred  to  has  not  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  Tidal 
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unity,  and  if  it  yields  tidally  they  should  have  equal  valuesii 
The  very  close  agreement  between  them  is  probably  somewha1;{ 
due  to  chance.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  reasonable  tf:[ 
combine  all  the  observations,  resulting  from  66  years  of  obser-il 
vation,  for  both  sorts  of  tides  too^ether. 

Then  writing  X and  Y for  the  numerical  factors  by  which| 
the  equilibrium  values  of  the  two  components  of  either  tide  arcii 
to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give  the  actual  results,  I find  I 

X=-676  ±-076,  F= -029  ±*065. 


Ti'inifyjeid-  These  results  really  seem  to  present  evidence  of  a tida  i; 
earth’s  yielding  of  the  earth’s  mass,  showing  that  it  has  an  effective. t 
Rigidity  rigidity  about  equal  to  that  of  steel 

about  equal  ^ a , 

greater  But  this  result  is  open  to  some  doubt  for  the  followinc;. 

than  that  ''i, 

of  steel.  reason : j| 

Taking  only  the  Indian  results  (48  years  in  all),  which  arC 
much  more  consistent  than  the  English  ones,  I find 

X= '931 +'056,  F= '155  + '068. 

We  thus  see  that  the  more  consistent  observations  seem  Ui 
bring  out  the  tides  more  nearly  to  their  theoretical  equilibrium ;ij 
values  with  no  elastic  yielding  of  the  solid. 

It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Indian  results  being: 
confined  within  a narrow  range  of  latitude  give  (especially  wheiil’ 
we  consider  the  absence  of  minute  accuracy  in  the  evaluation  o'l 
0 in  § 848  (c))  a less  searching  test  for  the  elastic  yielding,  thai|. 
a combination  of  results  from  all  latitudes. 


On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  whilst  there  i n 
some  evidence  of  a tidal  yielding  of  the  earth’s  mass,  thai; 
yielding  is  certainly  small,  and  that  the  effective  rigidity  is  a u 
least  as  great  as  that  of  steel.  ' 


* It  is  remarkable  that  elastic  yielding  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  iij  t 
the  case  where  the  sea  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface,  may  lead  to  an  appareni  * 
augmentation  of  oceanic  tides  at  some  places,  situated  on  the  coasts  of  contij  i 
nents.  This  subject  is  investigated  in  the  Report  for  1882  of  the  Committee  o; ' 
the  British  Association  on  “ The  Lunar  Disturbance  of  Gravity.”  It  is  there  ' 
however,  erroneously  implied  that  this  kind  of  elastic  yielding  would  cause  at 
apparent  augmentation  of  tide  at  all  stations  of  observation.  ' 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 


The  following  Appendices  are  reprints  of  papers  published  at  various  times. 
Excepting  where  it  is  expressly  so  stated,  or  where  it  is  obvious  from  the 
context,  they  speak  as  from  the  date  of  publication.  The  marginal  notes 
however  to  the  appendices  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  speak  as  at  the 
date  of  issue  of  that  edition,  viz.  1867;  in  the  new  appendices  the  marginal 
7iotes  are  now  added  for  the  first  time. 


(C.) — Equations  of  Equilibrium  of  an  Elastic  Solid 

DEDUCED  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ENERGY*. 


(a)  Let  a solid  composed  of  matter  fulfilling  no  condition  of 
isotropy  in  any  part,  and  not  homogeneous  from  part  to  part, 
be  given  of  any  shape,  unstrained,  and  let  every  point  of  its 
surface  be  altered  in  position  to  a given  distance  in  a given 
direction.  It  is  required  to  find  the  displacement  of  every  point 
of  its  substance,  in  equilibrium.  Let  x,  z be  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  particle,  P,  of  the  substance  in  its  undisturbed  position,  and 
X + o,,  y + p,  z + y its  co-ordinates  when  displaced  in  the  manner  strain  of 
specified : that  is  to  say,  let  a,  /3,  y be  the  components  of  the  tude^pS- 
required  displacement.  Then,  if  for  brevity  we  put  eiemenu.^ 


da  - 


)■*©' 


dyV 

dx) 


da  da  fdB  , \ dB  dy  ( dy  - \ 


, da  (da  - \ d^  d^  (dy  \dy 


A-+1 

(f  + i) 

\dx  y 

/ dy 

dx 

^ (^djy 

dx  dy 


(1); 


these  six  quantities  A,  B,  (7,  a,  b,  c are  proved  [§  190  (e)  and 
§181  (5)]  to  thoroughly  determine  the  strain  experienced  by  the 


* Appendix  to  a paper  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  “ Dynamical  problems  re- 
garding Elastic  Spheroidal  Shells  and  Spheroids  of  incompressible  licpiid.” 


strain  speci- 
fied by  six 
elements. 


Antici- 
patory ap- 
plication of 
the  Carnot 
and  Clau- 
sius ther- 
mod^namic 
law: 


its  combina- 
tion with 
Joule’s  law 
expressed 
analytically 
for  elastic 
solid. 


Potential 
energy  of 
deforma- 
tion; 


a minimum 
for  stable 
equilibrium. 
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substance  infinitely  near  the  particle  P (irrespectively  of  any : 
rotation  it  may  experience),  in  the  following  manner:  *1 

(6.)  Let  I,  17,  ^ be  the  undisturbed  co-ordinates  of  a particle 
infinitely  near  P,  relatively  to  axes  through  P parallel  to  those 
of  X,  z respectively;  and  let  be  the  co-ordinates 

relative  still  to  axes  through  P,  when  the  solid  is  in  its  strained  1 ^ 


condition.  Then 

+ 'n"  + If  = + Byf  -h  cc  + (2) ; 


and  therefore  all  particles  which  in  the  strained  state  lie  on  aj| 
spherical  surface  1 

are  in  the  unstrained  state,  on  the  ellipsoidal  surface, 

Ae  + Brf  -P  cc  + 2a>7C  + -f  = r/. 

This  (§§  155 — 165)  completely  defines  the  homogeneous  strain  of  a 
the  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P.  | 

(c.)  Hence,  the  thermodynamic  principles  by  which,  in  a paper;  • 
on  the  “Thermo -elastic  Properties  of  Matter*,”  Green’s  dynamicaM 
theory  of  elastic  solids  was  demonstrated  as  part  of  the  modern!** 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  show  that  if  wdxdydz  denote  the  work'i’ 
required  to  alter  an  infinitely  small  undisturbed  volume,  dxdydzy  > 
of  the  solid,  into  its  disturbed  condition,  when  its  temperature!  i 
is  kept  constant,  we  must  have 

w =f{A,  B,G,a,h,c)  (3)  ' 

where  f denotes  a positive  function  of  the  six  elements,  whichji 
vanishes  when  ^ — 1,  P — 1,  (7—1,  a,  h,  c each  vanish.  And  ii 
W denote  the  whole  work  required  to  produce  the  change  actually 
experienced  by  the  whole  solid,  we  have 

W=jjjwdxdydz (4) 

where  the  triple  integral  is  extended  through  the  space  occupied 
by  the  undisturbed  solid. 

(d.)  The  position  assumed  by  every  particle  in  the  interior  ol, 
the  solid  will  be  such  as  to  make  this  a minimum  subject  to  the 
condition  that  every  particle  of  the  surface  takes  the  position 
given  to  it ; this  being  the  elementary  condition  of  stable  equili  j 
brium.  Hence,  by  the  method  of  variations  ; 

m = jSShwdxdydz  = Q (5).  : 

* Quarterly  Journ.  of  Math.^  April,  1855,  or  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Papers  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  Art.  xlviii.  Part  vn. 
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But,  exhibiting  only  terms  depending  on  Sa,  we  have 


dw  da  dw  da\  dSa 
db  dz  dc  d.y)  dx 


( dw 

da 

dw 

da 

dw  . 

fda 

r dB  dy 

da 

dc^ 

\dx 

. !■> 

da 

dw 

da 

dw 

/da 

V'dC 

dz 

da 

dy^ 

'db 

\dx 

+ etc. 

Potential 
energy  of 
deforma- 
tion; 

a minimum 
for  stable 
equilibrium. 


Hence,  integrating  by  parts,  and  observing  that  8a,  8^,  8y  vanish 
at  the  limiting  surface,  we  have 


.(6) 

dZa  dha  dSa 


where  for  brevity  P,  ^ denote  the  multipliers  of  , , , , , 

dx  dy  dz 

respectively,  in  the  preceding  expression.  In  order  that  8 W may 
vanish,  the  multipliers  of  8a,  8/3,  8y,  in  the  expression  now  found 
for  it,  must  each  vanish,  and  hence  we  have,  as  the  equations  of 
equilibrium 


d dw  /da  ^ ^ ' 
dx\  dA 


dw  da  dw  da 
db  dz  dc  dy 


} 1 


^ c?  dw  da  ^ dw  da  ^ dw  /da  ^ ^ 

~dy\  dB  dy  da  dz  dc  \dx 


c?  I dw  da  dw  da  dvj  /da 
dz  1 dC  dz  ^ da  dy^ 


)} 

)) 


(I). 


Equations 
of  internal 
equilibrium 
of  an  elastic 
solid  experi- 
encing no 
bodily  force. 


etc.  etc. 

of  which  the  second  and  third,  not  exhibited,  may  be  written 
down  merely  by  attending  to  the  symmetry. 

(e.)  From  the  property  of  w that  it  is  necessarily  positive  when 
there  is  any  strain,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some  distribu- 
tion of  strain  through  the  interior  which  shall  make  / / jv)dxdydz 
the  least  possible,  subject  to  the  prescribed  surface  condition ; and 
therefore  that  the  solution  of  equations  (7)  subject  to  this  con- 
dition, is  possible.  If,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  solid  as 
to  difference  of  elasticity  in  different  directions,  in  any  part,  and 
as  to  heterogeneity  from  part  to  part,  and  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  the  change  of  form  and  dimensions  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  there  cannot  be  any  internal  configuration  of  unstable 


Their  solu- 
tion proved 
possible  and 
unique 
when  sur- 
face dis- 
placement 
IS  given, 
unless  there 
can  be  un- 
stable equi- 
librium: 
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hence  neces- 
sarily uni- 
que for  a 
homogene- 
ous solid. 


Extension 
of  the  ana- 
lysis to  in- 
clude bodily 
force,  and 
data  of  sur- 
face easy. 


Transition 
to  case  of  in- 
finitely 
small 
strains. 


G reen’s 
theory; 


[C,« 


equilibrium,  nor  consequently  any  but  one  of  stable  equilibrium,!^ 
with  the  prescribed  surface  displacement,  and  no  disturbing  force'll 
on  the  interior ; then,  besides  being  always  positive,  w must  be 
such  a function  of  etc.,  that  there  can  be  only  one  solutiou 

of  the  equations.  This  is  obviously  the  case  when  the  unstrained  i 
solid  is  homogeneous.  : 

{/.)  It  is  easy  to  include,  in  a general  investigation  similar  tc'^< 
the  preceding,  the  effects  of  any  force  on  the  interior  substance.i^ 
such  as  we  have  considered  particularly  for  a spherical  shell,  of;^ 
homogeneous  isotropic  matter,  in  §§  730... 737  above.  It  is  alsqjs 
easy  to  adapt  the  general  investigation  to  superficial  data  Gi/orcex 
instead  of  displacement. 

' I 

(^.)  Whatever  be  the  general  form  of  the  function  f for  anj  j 
part  of  the  substance,  since  it  is  always  positive  it  cannot  change! (j 
in  sign  when  A (7  — l,a,  6,  c,  have  their  signs  changed;  j 

and  therefore  for  infinitely  small  values  of  these  quantities  it  musfjl 
be  a homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  them  with  constant  co-l'ji 
efficients.  (And  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  for  all  values  oiji 
the  variables  A,  A,  etc.,  it  must  therefore  be  expressible  in  thc|,, 
same  form,  with  varying  coefficients,  each  of  which  is  alwayf  l 
finite,  for  all  values  of  the  variables.)  Thus,  for  infinitely  smaljj 
strains  we  have  Green’s  theory  of  elastic  solids,  founded  on  it 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  components  of  strain,  exi  j 
pressing  the  work  required  to  produce  it.  Thus,  putting  ! : 


^-l  = 2e,  = G-\  = ^g 


.(8)  ,;8 


i («,  «),  i (//).•••(«,/),•••(«>  »),■■■  the  coeffi  t 


and  denoting  by 
cients,  we  have,  as  above  (§  673), 

w = ^{{e,e)e^+  {/,  /)/"+  (g,  g)  g^  + {a,  a)  + {h,  h)  b^+  (c,  c) 

+ {^,f)  + (e,  g)  eg  + {e,  a)  ea  + (e,  b)eb  + {e,  c)  ec 

+ (/;  9)f9  + (/  ei)fa  + (/,  b)fb  + (/,  c)fc 
■i-{g,a)9a  + {g,b)gb^{g,c)gc 
+ {a,  b)  ab  + {g,c)ac 
+ (6,  c)  be  ^ 


(9)-  i 


{h.)  When  the  strains  are  infinitely  small  the  products  ^ ; 

cl  A,  itOO 

^ ~ , etc.,  are  each  infinitely  small,  of  the  second  order.  W(j 
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therefore  omit  them;  and  then  attending  to  (8),  we  reduce  Case  of 

\ /’  infinitely 

(7)  to 


d dw  d dw  ^ d dw  __  ^ 
dx  de  dy  do  dz  dh 


small 
strains ; — 


d dw 
dx  dc 
d dw 


d dw  d dw 
dy  df  dz  da 


d dw  d dw  __  ^ 
dx  dh  dy  da  dz  dg 


(10), 


dynamic 
equations 
of  internal 
equili- 
brium; 


Attending-  to 


which  are  the  equations  of  interior  equilibrium. 

(9)  we  see  that  are  linear  functions  of  e,  f,  a, 


de  " da 
b,  G the  components  of  strain, 
example  we  have 


Writing  out  one  of  them  as  an 


dw 

de 


- = (e,  e)  e + (e,/)/+  (e,  g)  g + {e,  a)  a + {e,  b)b  + (e,  c)  c...(ll). 


And,  a,  /?,  y denoting,  as  before,  the  component  displacements  of 
any  interior  particle,  P,  from  its  undisturbed  position  {x,  y,  z) 
we  have,  by  (8)  and  (1) 


da 

dx 


f= 


d^ 

dy^ 


dy 


_dp 

^ dz  ^ dy’ 


dy  dy  da 

dx^  dz’ 


da  dj3 
dy  dx 


,(12). 


and  relative 

kinematic 

equations. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  (e,  e),  {e,f),  etc.,  will  be 
in  general  functions  of  {x,  y,  z),  but  will  be  each  constant  when 
the  unstrained  solid  is  homogeneous. 


(i.)  It  is  now  easy  to  prove  directly,  for  the  case  of  infinitely 
small  strains,  that  the  solution  of  the  equations  of  interior  equi- 
librium, whether  for  a heterogeneous  or  a homogeneous  solid, 
subject  to  the  prescribed  surface  condition,  is  unique.  For,  let 
a,  /3,  y be  components  of  displacement  fulfilling  the  equations,  the“bocly 
and  let  a',  y denote  any  other  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  having  peneous  or 
the  same  surface  values  as  a,  y,  and  let  e,  w'  denote  0U'<,  when 

functions  depending  on  them  in  the  same  way  as  e,  y,  ...,  de-  ffiacement^' 
pend  on  a,  y.  Thus  by  Taylor’s  theorem,  is  given: 

dw  , , , dio  , dw , , ^ dio , , , dw,,,  dw , , , 

"’=7fc 

where  H denotes  the  same  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 

.20 
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e'  — e,  etc.,  that  w is  of  e,  etc.  If  for  e' 
their  values  by  (12),  this  becomes 


e,  etc.,  we  substitute  ji. 


w 


dw  d la  — a)  dw  d (a  - 

w = — — ^ ' -f ^ 

de  dx  dh  dz 


a)  dw  d {a  — a) 


do 


dy 


- + etc.  -1-  H. 


Multiplying  by  dxdydz,  integrating  by  parts,  observing  that  id 
d — a,  y - y vanish  at  the  bounding  surface,  and  taking  m 

account  (10),  we  find  simply 

///('^  “ ^)  dxdydz  = fff Hdxdydz (13).  I 

But  H is  essentially  positive.  Therefore  every  other  interior  •. 
condition  than  that  specified  by  a,  p,  y,  provided  only  it  has  the;; 
same  bounding  surface,  requires  a greater  amount  of  work  than  ii 
w to  produce  it:  and  the  excess  is  equal  to  the  work  that  would  f. 
be  required  to  produce,  from  a state  of  no  displacement,  such  a 1 
displacement  as  superimposed  on  a,  y,  would  produce  thei:» 
other.  And  inasmuch  as  a,  p,  y,  fulfil  only  the  conditions  of'  f 
satisfying  (11)  and  having  the  given  surface  values,  it  follows'  } 
that  no  other  than  one  solution  can  fulfil  these  conditions. 

i 

(y.)  But  (as  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  Stokes)  when  thei 
surface  data  are  of  force,  not  of  displacement,  or  when  force  actsj ; 
from  without,  on  the  interior  substance  of  the  body,  the  solution:  i 
is  not  in  general  unique,  and  there  may  be  configurations  ol  : 
unstable  equilibrium  even  with  infinitely  small  displacement. 
For  instance,  let  part  of  the  body  be  composed  of  a steel-bar! 
magnet ; and  let  a magnet  be  held  outside  in  the  same  line,  and, 
with  a pole  of  the  same  name  in  its  end  nearest  to  one  end  of  the 
inner  magnet.  The  equilibrium  will  be  unstable,  and  there  wil 
be  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  with  the  inner  bar  slightly  in 
dined  to  the  line  of  the  outer  bar,  unless  the  rigidity  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  exceed  a certain  limit. 

(k.)  Becurring  to  the  general  problem,  in  which  the  strains  an 
not  supposed  infinitely  small ; we  see  that  if  the  solid  is  isotropic 
in  every  part,  the  function  of  A,  B,  C,  a,  h,  c which  expresseii 
w,  must  be  merely  a function  of  the  roots  of  the  equatioij 
[§  181  (11)] 

(/i-r)(5-r)(c'-r)-«‘'(^-r)-6’(-s-r)-c'(c'-r)+2aJc=o...(ui 
which  (that  is  the  positive  values  of  Q are  the  ratios  of  elongaj 
tion  along  the  [crincipal  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid.  It  is  un] 
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necessary  here  to  enter  on  the  analytical  expression  of  this 
condition.  For  in  the  case  of  A — 1,  B—lj  (7—1,  a^h,  c each 
infinitely  small,  it  obviously  requires  that 

{e,n)  = (f,b)={g,c)  = 0;  (6, c)=(c, «)=(», J)  = 0;  and  L.(15). 

(e,b)=  (e,  c)  = (/,  c)  = (/, a)={g,a)=  {g,  h)=0.  J 

Thus  the  21  coefficients  are  reduced  to  three — 

(e,  e)  which  we  may  denote  by  the  single  letter 

{f,g)  » „ n 23, 

{a,  a)  „ „ ,,  ,,  9^. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  insuring  cubic  expressed  in 

. T « 1 • • equations 

isotropy;  that  is  to  say,  perfect  equality  of  elastic  properties  amonj?  the 
with  reference  to  the  three  rectangular  directions  OX,  OY,  OZ.  elasticity 
But  for  spherical  isotropy,  or  complete  isotropy  with  reference  to  infinitely 
all  directions  through  the  substance,  it  is  further  necessary  that  strains. 


(16); 


as  is  easily  proved  analytically  by  turning  two  of  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates  in  their  own  plane  through  45“;  or  geometrically 
by  examining  the  nature  of  the  strain  represented  by  any  one  of 
the  elements  a,  h,  c (a  simple  shear)  and  comparing  it  with  the 
resultant  of  c,  and  f = — e (which  is  also  a simple  shear).  It  is 
convenient  now  to  put 

^ + I3  = 277i;  so  that^=m  + w,  33  = m — 

and  thus  the  expression  for  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of 
volume  becomes 

2^^=??^(e+/+^)"+?^(e"-f-/"+^®-2/^-2^e-2e/+a^+5"+c®)...(18). 

Using  this  in  (9),  and  substituting  for  e,f,  g,  a,  h,  c their  values 
by  (12),  we  find  immediately  the  equations  of  internal  equi-  iuTsotropic 
librium,  which  are  the  same  as  (6)  of  § 698. 

{1.)  To  find  the  mutual  force  exerted  across  any  surface  within 
the  solid,  as  expressed  by  (1)  of  § 662,  we  have  clearly,  by  con- 
sidering the  work  done  respectively  by  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U (§  662) 
on  any  infinitely  small  change  of  figure  or  dimensions  in  the 
solid. 


dw 

de 


Q-= 


dw 

W 


E= 


dw 

'dg 


^ dw 


T = 


dw 

Jb 


Components 
of  stress  re- 

j quircd  for 

__  dw  /tr.\  infinitely 

t/  = — ...(19).  snmll 

do  strain. 
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i 

Hence,  for  an  isotropic  solid,  (18)  gives  the  expressions  which  we  j| 
have  used  above,  (12)  of  § 673. 

(m.)  To  interpret  the  coefficients  m and  n in  connexion  with  i 
elementary  ideas  as  to  the  elasticity  of  the  solid  ; first  let 
a=h  = c = 0^  and  e =f=g  = ^3 : in  other  words,  let  the  substance  ’ 
experience  a uniform  dilatation,  in  all  directions,  producing  an  ' 
expansion  of  volume  from  1 to  1 + 8.  In  this  case  (18)  becomes 


and  we  have 


n)  8. 


Hence  (wi  — Jn)  8 is  the  normal  force  per  unit  area  of  its  surface ; 
required  to  keep  any  portion  of  the  solid  expanded  to  the  amount ' 
specified  by  8.  Thus  m — \n  measures  the  elastic  force  called 
out  by,  or  the  elastic  resistance  against, change  of  volume:  andj 
viewed  as  a modulus  of  elasticity,  it  may  be  called  the  bulk-i 
modulus.  [Compare  §§  692,  693,  694,  688,  682,  and  680.]! 
What  is  commonly  called  the  “compressibility”  is  measured  by 
l/(m~Jn).  ' 

And  let  next  e—f^g  = h = c = ^',  which  gives 
w — and,  by  (19),  S—na. 

This  shows  that  the  tangential  force  per  unit  area  required  to' 
produce  an  infinitely  small  shear  (§  171),  amounting  to  a,  is  na. 
Hence  n measures  the  innate  power  of  the  body  to  resist  change: 
of  shape,  and  return  to  its  original  shape  when  force  has  been: 
applied  to  change  it : that  is  to  say,  it  measures  the  rigidity  of 
the  substance. 

(D). — On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth*. 

(a.)  For  eighteen  years  it  has  [jressed  on  my  mind,  that' 
essential  principles  of  Thermo-dynamics  have  been  overlooked! 
by  those  geologists  who  uncompromisingly  oppose  all  paroxysmal 
hypotheses,  and  maintain  not  only  that  we  have  examples  now. 
before  us,  on  the  earth,  of  all  the  different  actions  by  which  its' 
crust  has  been  modified  in  geological  history,  but  that  these: 
actions  have  never,  or  have  not  on  the  whole,  been  more  violenti 
in  past  time  than  they  are  at  present.  i 


* Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1862  (W.  Thomson). 
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(b.)  It  is  quite  certain  the  solar  system  cannot  have  gone  on,  Dissipation 
even  as  at  present,  for  a few  hundred  thousand  or  a few  million  from Tlfe 
years,  without  the  irrevocable  loss  (by  dissipation,  not  by  system. 

hilatiooi)  of  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  energy 
initially  in  store  for  sun  heat,  and  for  Plutonic  action.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  whole  store  of  energy  in  the  solar  system 
has  been  greater  in  all  past  time  than  at  present ; but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  drawn  upon  and  dis- 
sipated, whether  by  solar  radiation,  or  by  volcanic  action  in  the 
earth  or  other  dark  bodies  of  the  system,  may  have  been  nearly 
equable,  or  may  even  have  been  less  rapid,  in  certain  periods  of 
the  past.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  secular  rate  of 
dissipation  has  been  in  some  direct  proportion  to  the  total  amouiit 
of  energy  in  store,  at  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  has  been  therefore  very  slowly 
diminishing  from  age  to  age. 

(c.)  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  for  the  sun’s  heat,  in  an  Terrestrial 
article  recently  published  in  Macmillan^  s Magazine  {M.8irchlSQ2)^,  fluenced  by 
where  I have  shown  that  most  probably  the  sun  was  sensibly  babiy^hotter 
hotter  a million  years  ago  than  he  is  now^  Hence,  geological  Siorf 
speculations  assuming  somewhat  greater  extremes  of  heat,  more  ^ 
violent  storms  and  floods,  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  hardier 
and  coarser  grained  plants  and  animals,  in  remote  antiquity,  are 
more  probable  than  those  of  the  extreme  quietist,  or  “uni- 
formitarian”  school.  A middle  path,  not  generally  safest  in 
scientific  speculation,  seems  to  be  so  in  this  case.  It  is  probable 
that  hypotheses  of  grand  catastrophes  destroying  all  life  from 
the  earth,  and  ruining  its  whole  surface  at  once,  are  greatly  in 
error ; it  is  impossible  that  hypotheses  assuming  an  equability 
of  sun  and  storms  for  1,000,000  years,  can  be  wholly  true. 

[ (d.)  Fourier’s  mathematical  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat 

is  a beautiful  working  out  of  a particular  case  belonging  to  the 
I general  doctrine  of  the  “ Dissipation  of  Energy  f.”  A character- 
I istic  of  the  practical  solutions  it  presents  is,  that  in  each  case  a 

* Reprinted  as  Appendix  E,  below. 

t Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc.  Edin.,  Feb,  1852.  “ On  a universal  Tendency 

in  Nature  to  the  Dissipation  of  Mechanical  Energy,”  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  Art.  lix.  Also,  “On  the  Restoration  of  Energy 
in  an  unequally  Heated  Space,”  Phil.  Mag.,  1858,  first  half  year,  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  Art.  i.xii. 
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distribution  of  temperature,  becoming  gradually  equalized  through  | 
an  unlimited  future,  is  expressed  as  a function  of  the  time,  which  ; 
is  infinitely  divergent  for  all  times  longer  past  than  a definite 
determinable  epoch.  The  distribution  of  heat  at  such  an  epoch  i 
is  essentially  initial — that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  result  from  any  ‘ 
previous  condition  of  matter  by  natural  processes.  It  is,  then, 
well  called  an  ‘‘^arbitrary  initial  distribution  of  heat,”  in  Fourier’s  . 
great  mathematical  poem,  because  that  which  is  rigorously  ex- : 
pressed  by  the  mathematical  formula  could  only  be  realized  by  I 
action  of  a power  able  to  modify  the  laws  of  dead  matter.  In  an 
article  published  about  nineteen  years  ago  in  the  Cambridge 
Mathematical  JournaC^^  I gave  the  mathematical  criterion  for  an  ; 
essentially  initial  distribution;  and  in  an  inaugural  essay,  “De 
Motu  Caloris  per  Terrse  Corpus,”  read  before  the  Faculty  of  the  I 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1846,  I suggested,  as  an  application: 
of  these  principles,  that  a perfectly  complete  geothermic  survey  ’ 
would  give  us  data  for  determining  an  initial  epoch  in  the  pro- : 
blem  of  terrestrial  conduction.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  i 
Association  in  Glasgow  in  1855,  I urged  that  special  geothermic  j| 
surveys  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  absolute 
dates  in  geology,  and  I pointed  out  some  cases,  especially  that  i 
of  the  salt-spring  borings  at  Creuznach,  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  in 
which  eruptions  of  basaltic  rock  seem  to  leave  traces  of  their  j 
igneous  origin  in  residual  heatt.  I hope  this  suggestion  may  yet 
be  taken  up,  and  may  prove  to  some  extent  useful ; but  the  dis- ; 
turbing  influences  affecting  underground  temperature,  as  Pro- : 
fessor  Phillips  has  well  shown  in  a recent  inaugural  address  to 
the  Geological  Society,  are  too  great  to  allow  us  to  expect  any  i 
very  precise  or  satisfactory  results  if. 


(e.)  The  chief  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  esti- 
mate from  the  known  general  increase  of  temperature  in  the; 
earth  downwards,  the  date  of  the  first  establishment  of  that  con- 
sistentior  status , which,  according  to  Leibnitz’s  theory,  is  the 
initial  date  of  all  geological  history. 


* Feb.  1844. — “Note  on  Certain  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat,”  Matliemati-\ 
cal  and  Physical  Papers^  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  Vol.  i.  Art.  x. 
t See  British  Association  Eeport  of  1855  (Glasgow)  Meeting. 

Z Much  work  in  the  direction  suggested  above  has  been  already  carried  outi 
by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  on  Underground  Temperature. 
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(f.)  In  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  earth  s crust  has  Increase  of 
1*1  rv  • 1 11  1 • temperatuio 

been  examined,  at  sumciently  great  depths  to  escape  large  in-  downwards 

fluence  of  the  irregular  and  of  the  annual  variations  of  the  super-  crust  ; but 

ticial  temperature,  a gradually  increasing  temperature  has  been  pScUy 

found  in  going  deeper.  The  rate  of  augmentation  (estimated  at  Mthertoi 

only  of  a degree,  Fahr.,  in  some  localities,  and  as  much 

as  Y^th  of  a degree  in  other,  per  foot  of  descent)  has  not  been 

observed  in  a sufficient  number  of  places  to  establish  any  fair 

average  estimate  for  the  upper  crust  of  the  whole  earth.  But 

is  commonly  accepted  as  a rough  mean;  or,  in  other  words, 

it  is  assumed  as  a result  of  observation,  that  there  is,  on  the 

whole,  about  1®  Fahr.  of  elevation  of  temperature  per  50  British 

feet  of  descent. 


(g.)  The  fact  that  the  temperature  increases  with  the  depth 
implies  a continual  loss  of  heat  from  the  interior,  by  conduction 
outwards  through  or  into  the  upper  crust.  Hence,  since  the 
upper  crust  does  not  become  hotter  from  year  to  year,  there 
must  be  a secular  loss  of  heat  from  the  whole  earth.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  no  cooling  may  result  from  this  loss  of  heat,  but  only 
an  exhaustion  of  potential  energy,  which  in  this  case  could 
scarcely  be  other  than  chemical  affinity  between  substances 
forming  part  of  the  earth’s  mass.  But  it  is  certain  that  either 
the  earth  is  becoming  on  the  whole  cooler  from  age  to  age,  or 
the  heat  conducted  out  is  generated  in  the  interior  by  temporary 
dynamical  (that  is,  in  this  case,  chemical)  action*.  To  suppose, 
as  Lyell,  adopting  the  chemical  hypothesis,  has  donef,  that  the 
substances,  combining  together,  may  be  again  separated  electro- 
lytically  by  thermo-electric  currents,  due  to  the  heat  generated 
by  their  combination,  and  thus  the  chemical  action  and  its  heat 
continued  in  an  endless  cycle,  violates  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree, 
as  to  believe  that  a clock  constructed  with  a self-winding  move- 
ment may  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  ingenious  inventor  by 
going  for  ever. 


Secular  loss 
of  heat  out 
of  the  earth 
demon- 
strated : 


but  not  so 

any  present 

or  past 

secular 

cooling, 

however 

probable. 


Fallacy  of 
a thermo- 
electric 
perpetual 
motion. 


* Another  kind  of  dynamical  action,  capable  of  generating  heat  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  is  the  friction  which  would  impede  tidal  oscillations,  if  the  earth 
were  partially  or  wholly  constituted  of  viscous  matter.  See  a paper  by  Mr  G.  H. 
Darwin,  “On  problems  connected  with  the  tides  of  a viscous  spheroid.”  Phil, 
Trans.  Part  ii.  1879. 

t Principles  of  Geologij,  chap.  xxxi.  ed.  1853. 
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bable. 
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(4.)  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  many  geological  writers 
of  the  “ Uniformitarian”  school,  who  in  other  respects  have  Jr^ 
taken  a profoundly  philosophical  view  of  their  subject,  have  r 
argued  in  a most  fallacious  manner  against  hypotheses  of  violent  It 
action  in  past  ages.  If  they  had  contented  themselves  with 
showing  that  many  existing  appearances,  although  suggestive  of  ir 
extreme  violence  and  sudden  change,  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  long-continued  action,  or  by  paroxysms  not  more  in-  jii 
tense  than  some  of  which  we  have  experience  within  the  periods  jy 
of  human  history,  their  position  might  have  been  unassailable  ; | 
and  certainly  could  not  have  been  assailed  except  by  a detailed  li 
discussion  of  their  facts.  It  would  be  a very  wonderful,  but  not  !i» 
an  absolutely  incredible  result,  that  volcanic  action  has  never  'f 
been  more  violent  on  the  whole  than  during  the  last  two  or  three  || 
centuries;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  there  is  now  less  volcanic  r 
energy  in  the  whole  earth  than  there  was  a thousand  years  ago,  i j 
as  it  is  that  there  is  less  gunpowder  in  a “Monitor”  after  she  |j 
has  been  seen  to  discharge  shot  and  shell,  whether  at  a nearly 
equable  rate  or  not,  for  five  hours  without  receiving  fresh  sup-  jip 
plies,  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Yet  this  i 
truth  has  been  ignored  or  denied  by  many  of  the  leading  geolo-  ] | 
gists  of  the  present  day  *,  because  they  believe  that  the  facts  within  1 1 
their  province  do  not  demonstrate  greater  violence  in  ancient  In 
changes  of  the  earth’s  surface,  or  do  demonstrate  a nearly  equable  i i 
action  in  all  periods.  1 

{i.)  The  chemical  hypothesis  to  account  for  underground  heat 
might  be  regarded  as  not  improbable,  if  it  was  only  in  isolated  | ^ 
localities  that  the  temperature  was  found  to  increase  with  the  ; 1 
depth;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  chemical 
action  exercises  an  appreciable  influence  (possibly  negative,  how-  ; 
ever)  on  the  action  of  volcanoes ; but  that  there  is  slow  uniform  j 
“combustion,”  eremacausis,  or  chemical  combination  of  any  kind  j 
going  on,  at  some  great  unknown  depth  under  the  surface  every-  i 
where,  and  creeping  inwards  gradually  as  the  chemical  affinities  ; 
in  layer  after  layer  are  successively  saturated,  seems  extremely  ; 
improbable,  although  it  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  ■ 
impossible,  or  contrary  to  all  analogies  in  nature.  The  less 

I 


* It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  written  in  1862.  The  opposite  | 
statement  concerning  the  beliefs  of  geologists  would  probably  be  now  nearer  the  < 
truth. 
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hypothetical  view,  however,  that  the  earth  is  merely  a warm 
chemically  inert  body  cooling,  is  clearly  to  be  preferred  in  the 
present  state  of  science. 

[j.)  Poisson’s  celebrated  hypothesis,  that  the  present  under-  Poisson’s 
ground  heat  is  due  to  a passage,  at  some  former  period,  of  the  tl^Eounf 
solar  system  through  hotter  stellar  regions,  cannot  provide  the 
circumstances  required  for  a paljeontology  continuous  through  heat  proved 
that  epoch  of  external  heat.  For  from  a mean  of  values  of  the 
conductivity,  in  terms  of  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  volume,  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  in  three  different  localities  near  Edinburgh, 
deduced  from  the  observations  on  underground  temperature 
instituted  by  Principal  Forbes  there,  I find  that  if  the  sup- 
posed transit  through  a hotter  region  n't  space  took  place 
between  1250  and  5000  years  ago,  the  temperature  of  that  sup- 
posed region  must  have  been  from  25”  to  50®  Fahr.  above  the 
present  mean  temperature  of  the  earth’s  surface,  to  account  for 
the  present  general  rate  of  underground  increase  of  temperature, 
taken  as  1”  Fahr.  in  50  feet  downwards^  Human  history  nega- 
tives this  supposition.  Again,  geologists  and  astronomers  will, 

I presume,  admit  that  the  earth  cannot,  20,000  years  ago,  have 
been  in  a region  of  space  100”  Fahr.  warmer  than  its  present 
surface.  But  if  the  transition  from  a hot  region  to  a cool  region  Poisson’s 
supposed  by  Poisson  took  place  more  than  20,000  years  ago,  the  dfsproved  as 
excess  of  temperature  must  have  been  more  than  100"  Fahr.,  and  abieS£’- 
must  therefore  have  destroyed  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Hence,  Leibnitz’s 
the  further  back  and  the  hotter  we  can  suppose  Poisson’s  hot 
region,  the  better  for  the  geologists  who  require  the  longest 
periods ; but  the  best  for  their  view  is  Leibnitz’s  theory,  which 
simply  supposes  the  earth  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  incan- 
descent liquid,  without  explaining  how  it  got  into  that  state.  If 
we  suppose  the  temperature  of  melting  rock  to  be  about  10,000” 

Fahr.  (an  extremely  high  estimate),  the  consolidation  may  have 
taken  place  200,000,000  years  ago.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the 
temperature  of  melting  rock  to  be  7000”  Fahr.  (which  is  more 
nearly  what  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be),  we  may  suppose  the 
consolidation  to  have  taken  place  98,000,000  years  ago. 

(h.)  These  estimates  are  founded  on  the  Fourier  solution  de-  Probable 
monstrated  below.  The  greatest  variation  we  have  to  make  in  uncertainty 
them,  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  the  ratios  of  con- 
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ductivities  to  specific  heats  of  the  three  Edinburgh  rocks,  is  toj|* 
reduce  them  to  nearly  half,  or  to  increase  them  by  rather  moreb 
than  half.  A reduction  of  the  Greenwich  underground  observa  f 
t'ons  recently  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Everett  of: 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  gives  for  the  Greenwich  rocks  a quality  it! 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  Edinburgh  rocks.  But  we  are  t 
very  ignorant  as  to  the  effects  of  high  temperatures  in  altering  ii 
the  conductivities  and  specific  heats  of  rocks,  and  as  to  their  b 
latent  heat  of  fusion.  We  must,  therefore,  allow  very  widejr 
limits  in  such  an  estimate  as  I have  attempted  to  make;  but  Ib 
think  we  may  with  much  probability  say  that  the  consolidation^' 
cannot  have  taken  place  less  than  20,000,000  years  ago,  or  wej| 
should  have  more  underground  heat  than  we  actually  have,  norlt 
more  than  400,000,000  years  ago.  or  we  should  not  have  so  muchi  / 
as  the  least  observed  underground  increment  of  tempera ture.,y 
That  is  to  say,  I conclude  that  Leibnitz’s  epoch  of  emergenceir 
of  the  consistentior  status  was  probably  between  those  dates. 

il.)  The  mathematical  theory  on  which  these  estimates  arei; 
founded  is  very  simple,  being,  in  fact,  merely  an  application  of  i 
one  of  Fourier’s  elementary  solutions  to  the  problem  of  finding  ! 
at  any  time  the  rate  of  variation  of  temperature  from  point  toil 
point,  and  the  actual  temperature  at  any  point,  in  a solid  extend-is 
ing  to  infinity  in  all  directions,  on  the  supposition  that  at  an  ^ 
initial  epoch  the  temperature  has  had  two  different  constant  1 
values  on  the  two  sides  of  a certain  infinite  plane.  The  solution!! 
for  the  two  required  elements  is  as  follows; — 
dv  _ V 

JlTKt 


2 7 rx/2V'<c< 


-f 

^ J( 


dz€ 


where  k denotes  the  conductivity  of  the  solid,  measured  in  terms! 
of  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  unity  of  bulk;  ' 

V,  half  the  difference  of  the  two  initial  temperatu7’es;  ; 
v^,  their  arithmetical  mean;  | 

t,  the  time;  ' 

X,  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  middle  plane; 

V,  the  tempei  ature  of  the  point  x and  t; 
and,  consequently  (according  to  the  notation  of  the  differentia 


1>,  ^-1 
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calculus),  dvidx  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  temperature  per  unit 
of  length  perpendicular  to  the  isothermal  planes. 

(m.)  To  demonstrate  this  solution,  it  is  sufficient  to  verify — 


(1.)  That  the  expression  for  v satisfies  Fourier’s  equation  for 
the  linear  conduction  of  heat,  viz.  : 


dv  _ d^v 
dt  ^ dot? ' 


(2.)  That  when  ^ = 0,  the  expression  for  v becomes  for  all 

positive,  and  % — F for  all  negative  values  of  x\  and  (3.)  That  the  proof, 
expression  for  dvjdx  is  the  difierential  coefficient  of  the  expres- 
sion for  V with  reference  to  x.  The  propositions  (1.)  and  (3.)  are 
proved  directly  by  differentiation.  To  prove  (2.)  we  have,  when 
^ = 0,  and  x positive, 


or  according  to  the  known  value,  of  the  definite  integral 


and  for  all  values  of  t,  the  second  term  has  equal  positive  and 
negative  values  for  equal  positive  and  negative  values  of  x,  so 
that  when  ^ = 0 and  x negative. 


v = Vq—V. 


The  admirable  analysis  by  which  Fourier  arrived  at  solutions  in- 
cluding this,  forms  a most  interesting  and  important  mathematical 
study.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  Theorie  Analytique  de  la  Chaleu7\ 

Paris,  1822. 

{n.)  The  accompanying  diagram  (page  477)  represents,  by  two 
curves,  the  preceding  expressions  for  dvjdx  and  v respectively. 

ip.)  The  solution  thus  expressed  and  illustrated  applies,  for  a Expression 
cei’tain  time,  without  sensible  error,  to  the  case  of  a solid  sphere,  tempe^raiun 
primitively  heated  to  a uniform  temperature,  and  suddenly  ex-  of 
posed  to  any  superficial  action,  which  for  ever  after  keeps  the 
surface  at  some  other  constant  temperature.  If,  for  instance, 
the  case  considered  is  that  of  a globe  8000  miles  diameter  of 
solid  rock,  the  solution  will  apply  with  scarcely  sensible  error  foe 
more  than  1000  millions  of  years.  For,  if  the  rock  be  of  a 
certain  average  quality  as  to  conductivity  and  specific  heat,  tlio 
value  of  K,  as  found  in  a previous  communication  to  the  Royal 
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Society,*  will  be  400,  for  unit  of  length  a British  foot  and  unit  of 
time  a year;  and  the  equation  expressing  the  solution  becomes 

dx  36-4  ^ 

and  if  we  give  t the  value  1,000,000,000,  or  anything  less,  the 
exponential  factor  becomes  less  than  ® (which  being  equal 
to  about  regarded  as  insensible),  when  x exceeds 

3,000,000  feet,  or  568  miles.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  first 
1000  million  years  the  variation  of  temperature  does  not  become 
sensible  at  depths  exceeding  568  miles,  and  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  so  thin  a crust,  that  the  influence  of  curvature  may  be 
neglected. 

{p.)  If,  now,  we  suppose  the  time  to  be  100  million  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  variation,  the  equation  becomes 

1 p'g-x2/1600xl0» 

dx  3 '5  4X1  0® 

The  diagram,  therefore,  shows  the  variation  of  temperature  which 
would  now  exist  in  the  earth  if,  its  whole  mass  being  first  solid 
and  at  one  temperature  100  million  years  ago,  the  temperature  of 
its  surface  had  been  everywhere  suddenly  lowered  by  V degrees, 
and  kept  permanently  at  this  lower  temperature:  the  scales  used 
being  as  follows: — 


(1)  For  depth  below  the  surface, — scale  along  OX,  length  a,. 

represents  400,000  feet.  ^ 

(2)  For  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  per  foot  of  depth, — 
scale  of  ordinates  parallel  to  0 Y,  length  h,  represents 

V per  foot.  If,  for  example,  F=7000‘’  Fahr.  this  scale  will 
be  such  that  b represents  of  a degree  Fahr.  per  foot. 


(3)  For  excess  of  temperature, — scale  of  ordinates  parallel  to 
OY,  length  h,  represents  or  7900”,  if  F = 7000'’  Fahr. 

Thus  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  from  the  surface 
downwards  would  be  sensibly  of  a degree  per  foot  for  the 
first  100,000  feet  or  so.  Below  that  depth  the  rate  of  increase 
per  foot  would  begin  to  diminish  sensibly.  At  400,000  feet  it 
would  have  diminished  to  about  of  a degree  per  foot.  At  | 

* “ On  the  Periodical  Variations  of  Underground  Temperature.”  Tram, 
Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  March  1860. 
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INCREASE  OF  TEMPERATURE  DOWNWARDS  IN  THE  EARTH. 
ON  = x. 

NP'=^he-=^‘^l^^  = y\ 

1 

V -v^=V .■ 


NP^area  ONP'A~a  = - 


1 ,, 


a = 2jKt. 

^ _ F NP 
dx~  a ' * 

NP 


Distribution 
of  tempera- 
ture 100  mil- 
lion years 
after  com- 
mencement 
of  cooling 
of  a great 
enough  mass 
of  average 
rock: 


graphically 

represented. 


OPQ  curve  showing  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of  the  surface. 
AP'R  curve  showing  rate  of  augmentation  of  temperature  downwards. 
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800.000  feet  it  would  have  diminished  to  less  than  of  its 

initial  value, — that  is  to  say,  to  less  than  ^ degree  per  i 

foot;  and  so  on,  rapidly  diminishing,  as  shown  in  the  curve.  . 
Such  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  representation  of  the  ; 
earth’s  present  temperature,  at  depths  of  from  100  feet,  where  ■ 
the  annual  variations  cease  to  be  sensible,  to  100  miles;  below  :■ 
which  the  whole  mass,  or  all  except  a nucleus  cool  from  the 
beginning,  is  (whether  liquid  or  solid),  probably  at,  or  very  . ■ 
nearly  at,  the  proper  melting  temperature  for  the  pressure  at  | 
each  depth. 

(q.)  The  theory  indicated  above  throws  light  on  the  question  so 
often  discussed,  as  to  whether  terrestrial  heat  can  have  influenced  ; 
climate  through  long  geological  periods,  and  allows  us  to  answer 
it  very  decidedly  in  the  negative.  There  would  be  an  increment  of  ‘ • 
temperature  at  the  rate  of  2"  Fahr.  per  foot  downwards  near  the  i 
surface  10,000  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  cooling,  in  the  ' 
case  we  have  supposed.  The  radiation  from  earth  and  atmo-  ; 
sphere  into  space  (of  which  we  have  yet  no  satisfactory  absolute  j 
measurement)  would  almost  certainly  be  so  rapid  in  the  earth’s  11 
actual  circumstances,  as  not  to  allow  a rate  of  increase  of  2”  Fahr.  , 
per  foot  underground  to  augment  the  temperature  of  the  surface  ' 
by  much  more  than  about  F;  and  hence  I infer  that  the  general  i 
climate  cannot  be  sensibly  afiected  by  conducted  heat  at  any  time 
more  than  10,000  years  after  the  commencement  of  superficial  i 
solidification.  No  doubt,  however,  in  particular  places  there  i 
might  be  an  elevation  of  temperature  by  thermal  springs,  or  by 
eruptions  of  melted  lava,  and  everywhere  vegetation  would,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  million  years,  if  it  existed  so  soon  after 
the  epoch  of  consolidation,  be  influenced  by  the  sensibly  higher  ; 
temperature  met  with  by  roots  extending  a foot  or  more  below 
the  surface. 

(r.)  Whatever  the  amount  of  such  efiects  is  at  any  one  time, 
it  would  go  on  diminishing  according  to  the  inverse  proportion  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  times  from  the  initial  epoch.  Thus,  if  at 

10.000  years  we  have  2"  per  foot  of  increment  below  ground,  : 

At  40,000  years  we  should  have  F per  foot. 
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It  is  therefore  probable  that  for  the  last  96,000,000  years  the 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  under  ground  has  gradually 
diminished  from  about  yV^h  to  about  ^V^h  of  a degree  Fahrenheit 
per  foot,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  crust  through  which  any 
stated  degree  of  cooling  has  been  experienced  has  in  that 
period  gradually  increased  up  to  its  present  thickness  from  ^th 
of  that  thickness.  Is  not  this,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with 
geological  evidence,  rightly  interpreted?  Do  not  the  vast  masses 
of  basalt,  the  general  appearances  of  mountain-ranges,  the  vio- 
lent distortions  and  fractures  of  strata,  the  great  prevalence  of 
metamorphic  action  (which  must  have  taken  place  at  depths  of 
not  many  miles,  if  so  much),  ail  agree  in  demonsti  ating  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  downwards  must  have  been  much 
more  rapid,  and  in  rendering  it  probable  that  volcanic  energy, 
earthquake  shocks,  and  every  kind  of  so-called  plutonic  action, 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  abundantly  and  violently  opera- 
tive in  geological  antiquity  than  in  the  present  age? 

(s.)  But  it  maybe  objected  to  this  application  of  mathematical  Objections 

^ * to  tOT*r*GS” 

theory — (1),  That  the  earth  was  once  all  melted,  or  at  least  trial  appli- 
melted  all  round  its  surface,  and  cannot  possibly,  or  rather  cannot  raised  and 
with  any  probability,  be  supposed  to  have  been  ever  a uniformly 
heated  solid,  7000"  Fahr.  warmer  than  our  present  surface 
temperature,  as  assumed  in  the  mathematical  problem  ; and  (2) 

No  natural  action  could  possibly  produce  at  one  instant,  and 
maintain  for  ever  after,  a seven  thousand  degrees’  lowering  of 
the  surface  temperature.  Taking  the  second  objection  first,  I 
answer  it  by  saying,  what  I think  cannot  be  denied,  that  a large 
mass  of  melted  rock,  exposed  freely  to  our  air  and  sky,  will,  after 
it  once  becomes  crusted  over,  present  in  a few  hours,  or  a few 
days,  or  at  the  most  a few  weeks,  a surface  so  cool  that  it  can  be 
walked  over  with  impunity.  Hence,  after  10,000  years,  or, 
indeed,  I may  say  after  a single  year,  its  condition  will  be  sensibly 
the  same  as  if  the  actual  lowering  of  temperature  experienced  by 
the  surface  had  been  produced  in  an  instant,  and  maintained 
constant  ever  after.  I answer  the  first  objection  by  saying,  that 
if  experimenters  will  find  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  conductivity  and  specific  heat  of  the  earth’s  crust  uj)  to 
its  melting  point,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  the  solution  given 
above,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  case  of  a liquid  globe 
gradually  solidifying  from  without  inwards,  in  consequence  of 
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heat  conducted  through  the  solid  crust  to  a cold  external  medium. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  see  that  this  modification  will  not  make 
any  considerable  change  in  the  resulting  temperature  of  any 
point  in  the  crust,  unless  the  latent  heat  parted  with  on  solidifi- 
cation proves,  contrary  to  what  we  may  expect  from  analogy,  to 
be  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  heat  that  an  equal  mass 
(•f  the  solid  yields  in  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  solidifica- 
tion to  the  superficial  temperature.  But,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  objection,  plausible  as  it 
appears,  is  altogether  fallacious,  and  that  the  problem  solved 
above  corresponds  much  more  closely,  in  all  probability,  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  earth,  than  does  the  modified  problem  sug- 
gested by  the  objection.  The  earth,  although  once  all  melted,  or 
melted  all  round  its  surface,  did,  in  all  probability,  really  become| 
a solid  at  its  melting  temperature  all  through,  or  all  through  the 
outer  layer,  which  had  been  melted ; and  not  until  the  solidifica- 
tion was  thus  complete,  or  nearly  so,  did  the  surface  begin  to 
cool.  That  this  is  the  true  view  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when 
the  following  arguments  are  considered. 


((.)  Iq  the  first  place,  we  shall  assume  that  at  one  time  the 
earth  consisted  of  a solid  nucleus,  covered  all  round  with  a very 
deep  ocean  of  melted  rocks,  and  left  to  cool  by  radiation  into 
space.  This  is  the  condition  that  would  supervene,  on  a cold 
body  much  smaller  than  the  present  earth  meeting  a great  number 
of  cool  bodies  still  smaller  than  itself,  and  is  therefore  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  may  regard  as  a probable  hypothesis  regardii 
the  earth’s  antecedents.  It  includes,  as  a particular  case,  the| 
commoner  supposition,  that  the  earth  was  once  melted  through- 
out, a condition  which  might  result  from  the  collision  of  two  nearly 
equal  masses.  But  the  evidence  which  has  convinced  most  geolo- 
gists that  the  earth  had  a fiery  beginning,  goes  but  a very  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  afibrds  us  absolutely  no  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  actual  phenomena,  and  those  which 
would  have  resulted  from  either  an  entire  globe  of  liquid  rock, 
or  a cool  solid  nucleus  covered  with  liquid  to  any  depth  exceed- 
ing 50  or  100  miles.  Hence,  irrespectively  of  any  hypothesis 
as  to  antecedents  from  which  the  earth’s  initial  fiery  condition 
may  have  followed  by  natural  causes,  and  simply  assuming,  as 
rendered  probable  by  geological  evidence,  that  there  was  at  one 
time  melted  rock  all  over  the  surface,  we  need  not  assume  the 
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depth  of  this  lava  ocean  to  have  been  more  than  50  or  100  miles; 
although  we  need  not  exclude  the  supposition  of  any  greater  depth, 
or  of  an  entire  globe  of  liquid. 

(u.)  In  the  process  of  refrigeration,  the  fluid  must  [as  I have 

remarked  regarding  the  sun,  in  a recent  article  in  Macmillan’s 

Magazine  (March,  1862)*,  and  regarding  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 

in  a communication  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 

Manchester  t]  be  brought  by  convection,  to  fulfil  a definite  law  of  “Couvectiive 
' -I  o ./  1 ^ ^ equilibrium 

distribution  of  temperature  which  I have  called  “convective  equi- 
librium  of  temperature.”  That  is  to  say,  the  temperatures  at  fined: 
difierent  parts  in  the  interior  must  [in  any  great  fluid  mass 
which  is  kept  well  stirred]  difier  according  to  the  difierent  pres- 
sures by  the  difierence  of  temperatures  which  any  one  portion 
of  the  liquid  would  present,  if  given  at  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  any  part,  and  then  subjected  to  variation  of  pressure,  but  must  have 
prevented  from  losing  or  gaining  heat.  The  reason  for  this  is  proximately 
the  extreme  slowness  of  true  thermal  conduction ; and  the  con-  until  solidi- 
sequently  preponderating  influence  of  great  currents  throughout  Commenced, 
a continuous  fluid  mass,  in  determining  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature through  the  whole. 

(v.)  The  thermo-dynamic  law  connecting  temperature  and 
pressure  in  a fluid  mass,  not  allowed  to  lose  or  gain  heat,  in- 
vestigated theoretically,  and  experimentally  verified  in  the  cases 
I of  air  and  water,  by  Dr  Joule  and  my  self  J,  shows,  therefore, 

I that  the  temperature  in  the  liquid  will  increase  from  the  surface 
i downwards,  if,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  the  liquid  contracts 
■ in  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquid,  like  water  near  its 

* See  Appendix  E,  below. 

t Proceedings,  Jan.  1862.  “ On  the  Convective  Equilibrium  of  Temperature 

in  the  Atmosphere.” 

5 t Joule,  “ On  the  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  the  Rarefaction  and 
Condensation  of  Air,”  Phil.  Mag.  1845.  Thomson,  “On  a Method  for  Deter- 
mining Experimentally  the  Heat  evolved  by  the  Compression  of  Air Dynamical 
Theory  of  Heat,  Part  IV.,  Trans.  R.  S.  E.,  Session  1850-51;  and  reprinted 
Phil.  Mag.  Joule  and  Thomson,  “On  the  Thermal  Effects  of  Fluids  in  Motion,” 

Trans.  R.  S.  Lond.,  June  1853  and  June  1854.  Joule  and  Thomson,  “On  tho 
Alterations  of  Temperature  accompanying  Changes  of  Pressure  in  Fluids,” 

Proceedings  R.  S.  Lond.,  June  1857.  These  articles,  except  the  first  by  Joule, 
are  all  now  republished  in  Vol.  I,  Arts,  xlviii.  and  xlix.  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson. 
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freezing-point,  expands  in  cooling,  the  temperature,  according  * 
to  the  convective  and  thermo-dynamic  laws  just  stated  (§§  v),  i 

would  actually  be  lower  at  great  depths  than  near  the  surface, 
even  although  the  liquid  is  cooling  from  the  surface ; but  there  i 
would  be  a very  thin  superficial  layer  of  lighter  and  cooler  liquid,  li 
losing  heat  by  true  conduction,  until  solidification  at  the  surface 
would  commence. 

(w.)  Again,  according  to  the  thermo-dynamic  law  of  freezing,  || 
investigated  by  my  brother*.  Professor  James  Thomson,  and  ! 
verified  by  myself  experimentally  for  water  t,  the  temperature  of  ! 
solidification  will,  at  great  depths,  because  of  the  great  pressure, 
be  higher  there  than  at  the  surface  if  the  fiuid  contracts,  or  lower 
than  at  the  surface  if  it  expands,  in  becoming  solid. 

(x.)  How  the  temperature  of  solidification,  for  any  pressure, 
may  be  related  to  the  corresponding  temperature  of  fluid  con- 
vective  equilibrium,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  without  knowledge,  : 
which  we  do  not  yet  possess,  regarding  the  expansion  with  heat,  , 
and  the  specific  heat  of  the  fluid,  and  the  change  of  volume,  and  ! 
the  latent  heat  developed  in  the  transition  from  fluid  to  solid. 

(?/.)  For  instance,  supposing,  as  is  most  probably  true,  both 
that  the  liquid  contracts  in  cooling  towards  its  freezing-point, 
and  that  it  contracts  in  freezing,  we  cannot  tell,  without  definite  : 
mimerical  data  regarding  those  elements,  whether  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  solidification,  or  of  the  actual  temperature 
of  a portion  of  the  fluid  given  just  above  its  freezing-point,  pro- 
duced by  a given  application  of  pressure  is  the  greater.  If  the 
former  is  greater  than  the  latter,  solidification  would  commence  : 
at  the  bottom,  or  at  the  centre,  if  there  is  no  solid  nucleus  to 
begin  with,  and  would  proceed  outwards  ; and  there  could  be  no 
complete  permanent  incrustation  all  round  the  surface  till  the 
whole  globe  is  solid,  with,  possibly,  the  exception  of  irregular, 
comparatively  small  spaces  of  liquid. 

(z.)  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevation  of  temperature,  produced 

* “ Theoretical  Considerations  regarding  the  Effect  of  Pressure  in  lowering  ‘ 
the  Freezing-point  of  Water,”  Trans.  R.  S.  E.,  Jan.  1849.  Eepublished  by 
permission  of  the  author,  in  Vol.  I.  (pp.  156 — 164)  of  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882. 

+ Proceedings  R.  S.  E.,  Session  1849-50.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  ; 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  p.  165. 
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by  an  application  of  pressure  to  a given  portion  of  the  fluid,  is 
greater  than  the  elevation  of  the  freezing  temperature  produced 
by  the  same  amount  of  pressure,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fluid 
would  be  the  first  to  reach  its  freezing-point,  and  the  first  actually 
to  freeze. 


{aa.)  But  if,  according  to  the  second  supposition  of  § v,  the 
liquid  expanded  in  cooling  near  its  freezing-point,  the  solid  would 
probably  likewise  be  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  at  its 
freezing-point.  Hence  the  surface  would  crust  over  permanently 
with  a crust  of  solid,  constantly  increasing  inwards  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  interior  fluid  in  consequence  of  heat  conducted  out 
through  the  crust.  The  condition  most  commonly  assumed  by 
geologists  would  thus  be  produced. 

{bh.)  But  Bischof’s  experiments,  upon  the  validity  of  which, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  doubt  has  ever  been  thrown,  show  that 
melted  granite,  slate,  and  trachyte,  all  contract  by  something 
about  20  per  cent,  in  freezing.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  have  more 
experiments  on  this  most  important  point,  both  to  verify  Bischof  s 
results  on  rocks,  and  to  learn  how  the  case  is  with  iron  and  other 
unoxydised  metals.  In  the  meantime  we  must  consider  it  as  pro- 
bable that  the  melted  substance  of  the  earth  did  really  contract 
by  a very  considerable  amount  in  becoming  solid. 

(cc.)  Hence  if,  according  to  any  relations  whatever  among  the 
complicated  physical  circumstances  concerned,  freezing  did  really 
commence  at  the  surface,  either  all  round  or  in  any  part,  before 
the  whole  globe  had  become  solid,  the  solidified  superficial  layer 
must  have  broken  up  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  centre, 
before  it  could  have  attained  a sufficient  thickness  to  rest  stably 
on  the  lighter  liquid  below.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  if  at 
any  time  the  earth  were  in  the  condition  of  a thin  solid  shell  of, 
let  us  suppose  50  feet  or  100  feet  thick  of  granite,  enclosing  a 
continuous  melted  mass  of  20  per  cent,  less  specific  gravity  in  its 
upper  parts,  where  the  pressure  is  small,  this  condition  cannot 
have  lasted  many  minutes.  The  rigidity  of  a solid  shell  of  super- 
ficial extent  so  vast  in  comparison  with  its  thickness,  must  be  as 
nothing,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  would  cause  some  part  to 
bend  down,  crack,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  run  out  over  the  whole 
solid.  The  crust  itself  would  in  consequence  become  shattered 
into  fragments,  which  must  all  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  meet  in 
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the  centre  and  form  a nucleus  there  if  there  is  none  to  begin 
with. 

(dd.)  It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible,  that  any  such  continuous 
crust  can  ever  have  formed  all  over  the  melted  surface  at  one 
time,  and  afterwards  have  fallen  in.  The  mode  of  solidification 
conjectured  in  § y,  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  matter  concerned. 
So  far  as  regards  the  result,  it  agrees,  I believe,  with  the  view 
adopted  as  the  most  probable  by  Mr  Hopkins*.  But  whether 
from  the  condition  being  rather  that  described  in  § z,  which 
seems  also  possible,  for  the  whole  or  for  some  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous substance  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  viscidity  as  of  mortar, 
which  necessarily  supervenes  in  a melted  fluid,  composed  of  in- 
gredients becoming,  as  the  whole  cools,  separated  by  crystallizing 
at  different  temperatures  before  the  solidification  is  perfect,  and 
which  we  actually  see  in  lava  from  modern  volcanoes;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  whole  globe,  or  some  very  thick  superficial 
layer  of  it,  still  liquid  or  viscid,  has  cooled  down  to  near  its  tem- 
perature of  perfect  solidification,  incrustation  at  the  surface  must 
commence. 

(ee.)  It  is  probable  that  crust  may  thus  form  over  wide  extents 
of  surface,  and  may  be  temporarily  buoyed  up  by  the  vesicular 
character  it  may  have  retained  from  the  ebullition  of  the  liquid 
in  some  places,  or,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  held  up  by  the 
viscidity  of  the  liquid  ; until  it  has  acquired  some  considerable 
thickness  suflScient  to  allow  gravity  to  manifest  its  claim,  and 
sink  the  heavier  solid  below  the  lighter  liquid.  This  process 
must  go  on  until  the  sunk  portions  of  crust  build  up  from  the 
bottom  a sufiSciently  close  ribbed  solid  skeleton  or  frame,  to  allow 
fresh  incrustations  to  remain  bridging  across  the  now  small  areas 
of  lava  pools  or  lakes. 

(ff.)  In  the  honey-combed  solid  and  liquid  mass  thus  formed, 
there  must  be  a continual  tendency  for  the  liquid,  in  consequence 
of  its  less  specific  gravity,  to  work  its  way  up ; whether  by  masses 
of  solid  falling  from  the  roofs  of  vesicles  or  tunnels,  and  causing 
earthquake  shocks,  or  by  the  roof  breaking  quite  through  when 
very  thin,  so  as  to  cause  two  such  hollows  to  unite,  or  the  liquid  of 

* See  his  report  on  “ Earthquakes  and  Volcanic  Action.”  British  Associa- 
tion Koport  for  1847. 
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any  of  them  to  flow  out  freely  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth ; 
or  by  gradual  subsidence  of  the  solid,  owing  to  the  thermo- 
dynamic melting,  which  portions  of  it,  under  intense  stress,  must 
experience,  according  to  views  recently  published  by  Professor 
James  Thomson*  The  results  which  must  follow  from  this 
tendency  seem  sufficiently  great  and  various  to  account  for  all 
that  we  see  at  present,  and  all  that  we  learn  from  geological 
investigation,  of  earthquakes,  of  upheavals,  and  subsidences  of 
solid,  and  of  eruptions  of  melted  rock. 

{gg.)  These  conclusions,  drawn  solely  from  a consideration  of 
the  necessary  order  of  cooling  and  consolidation,  according  to 
Bischof’s  result  as  to  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  solid  and 
of  melted  rock,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  §§  8 3 2... 8 48, 
regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  earth’s  interior, — that  it 
is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  all  liquid  within  a thin  solid  crust 
of  from  30  to  100  miles  thick,  but  that  it  is  on  the  whole  more 
rigid  certainly  than  a continuous  solid  globe  of  glass  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  probably  than  one  of  steel. 


(E.)  On  the  Age  of  the  Sun’s  Heat+. 


The  second  great  law  of  Thermodynamics  involves  a certain 
principle  of  irreversible  action  in  nature.  It  is  thus  shown  that, 
although  mechanical  energy  is  indestructible,  there  is  a universal 
tendency  to  its  dissipation,  which  produces  gradual  augmentation 
and  diflfusion  of  heat,  cessation  of  motion,  and  exhaustion  of 
potential  energy  through  the  material  universe  J.  The  result 
would  inevitably  be  a state  of  universal  rest  and  death,  if  the 
universe  were  finite  and  left  to  obey  existing  laws.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a limit  to  the  extent  of  matter  in  the 
universe;  and  therelore  science  points  rather  to  an  endless 
progress,  through  an  endless  space,  of  action  involving  the  trans- 


Dissipatioii 
of  Enerf?y. 


* Proceedings  of  the  Poyal  Society  of  London,  1861,  “On  Crystallization 
and  Liquefaction  as  influenced  by  Stresses  tending  to  Change  of  Form  in 
Crystals.” 

t From  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  March  1862. 

X See  Proceedings  E.S.E.  Feb.  1852,  or  Phil.  Mag.  1853,  first  half  year,  “On 
a Universal  Tendency  in  Nature  to  the  Dissipation  of  Mechanical  Energy.” 
Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1882,  Art.  lix. 
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formation  of  potential  energy  into  palpable  motion  and  thence 
into  heat,  than  to  a single  finite  mechanism,  running  down  like 
a clock,  and  stopping  for  ever.  It  is  also  impossible  to  conceive 
either  the  beginning  or  the  continuance  of  life,  without  an 
overruling  creative  power;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusions  of 
dynamical  science  regarding  the  future  condition  of  the  earth, 
can  be  held  to  give  dispiriting  views  as  to  the  destiny  of  the 
race  of  intelligent  beings  by  which  it  is  at  present  inhabited. 

The  object  proposed  in  the  present  article  is  an  application  of 
these  general  principles  to  the  discovery  of  probable  limits  to 
the  periods  of  time,  past  and  future,  during  which  the  sun  can 
be  reckoned  on  as  a source  of  heat  and  light.  The  subject  will 
be  discussed  under  three  heads  : — 

I.  The  secular  cooling  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  present  temperature  of  the  sun. 

III.  The  origin  and  total  amount  of  the  sun’s  heat. 


PART  I. 


ON  THE  SECULAK  COOLING  OF  THE  SUN. 


Ra  te  of 
coolins  of 
sun  un- 
known. 


Heat  f?ene- 
rated  by  fall 
of  meteors 
into  the  sun 


How  much  the  sun  is  actually  cooled  from  year  to  year,  if  at 
all,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  or  scarcely  even  of  estimat- 
ing in  the  roughest  manner.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  know 
that  he  is  losing  heat  at  all.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  some 
heat  is  generated  in  his  atmosphere  by  the  influx  of  meteoric 
matter ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  heat  so  generated 
from  year  to  year  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  loss  by  radia- 
tion. It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  the  sun  is  now  an  incan- 
descent liquid  mass,  radiating  away  heat,  either  primitively 
created  in  his  substance,  or,  what  seems  far  more  probable, 
generated  by  the  falling  in  of  meteors  in  past  times,  with  no 
sensible  compensation  by  a continuance  of  meteoric  action. 

It  has  been  shown*  that,  if  the  former  supposition  were  true, 
the  meteors  by  which  the  sun’s  heat  would  have  been  produced 
during  the  last  2,000  or  3,000  years  must  have  been  during  all 


* “On  the  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System.”  Transactions  of  the 
Jxoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1854,  and  Phil.  Mag.  1854,  second  half-year.  Math, 
and  Phys.  Papers,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Art.  lxvi.  of  Vol.  11.  now  in  the  press). 
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that  time  much  within  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
must  therefore  have  approached  the  central  body  in  very  gradual 
spirals ; because,  if  enough  of  matter  to  produce  the  supposed 
thermal  effect  fell  in  from  space  outside  the  earth’s  orbit,  the 
length  of  the  year  would  have  been  very  sensibly  shortened  by 
the  additions  to  the  sun’s  mass  which  must  have  been  made. 

The  quantity  of  matter  annually  falling  in  must,  on  that  insufficient 

supposition,  have  amounted  to  of  the  earth’s  mass,  or  to 

1 7,000,000  sun’s ; and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to 

suppose  the  zodiacal  light  to  amount  to  at  least 

sun’s  mass,  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  a future  supply  of 

3,000  years’  sun-heat.  When  these  conclusions  were  first 

published  it  was  pointed  out  that  “ disturbances  in  the  motions 

of  visible  planets”  should  be  looked  for,  as  affording  us  means 

for  estimating  the  possible  amount  of  matter  in  the  zodiacal 

light : and  it  was  conjectured  that  it  could  not  be  nearly  enough 

to  give  a supply  of  300,000  years’  heat  at  the  present  rate. 

These  anticipations  have  been  to  some  extent  fulfilled  in  Le 
Yerrier’s  great  researches  on  the  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury, 
which  have  recently  given  evidence  of  a sensible  influence 
attributable  to  matter  circulating  as  a great  number  of  small 
planets  within  his  orbit  round  the  sun.  But  the  amount  of  because  the 

' . n 1 matter  in 

matter  thus  indicated  is  very  small ; and,  therefore,  if  the  zodiacal 
meteoric  influx  taking  place  at  present  is  enough  to  produce  intra-mer- 
any  appreciable  portion  of  the  heat  radiated  away,  it  must  be  planets  is 
supposed  to  be  from  matter  circulating  round  the  sun,  within 
very  short  distances  of  his  surface.  The  density  of  this  meteoric 
cloud  would  have  to  be  supposed  so  great  that  comets  could 
scarcely  have  escaped,  as  comets  actually  have  escaped,  showing 
no  discoverable  effects  of  resistance,  after  passing  his  surface 
within  a distance  equal  to  of  his  radius.  All  things  con- 
sidered, there  seems  little  probability  in  the  hypothesis  that 
solar  radiation  is  compensated,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  by 
heat  generated  by  meteors  falling  in,  at  present ; and,  as  it  can 
be  shown  that  no  chemical  theory  is  tenable'^,  it  must  be  con-  Thesunnn 
eluded  as  most  probable  that  the  sun  is  at  present  merely  an  descejit 
incandescent  liquid  mass  cooling.  muss. 

How  much  he  cools  from  year  to  year,  becomes  therefore  a 
* “ Mechanical  Energies,”  &c.  referred  to  above. 
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question  of  very  serious  import,  but  it  is  one  which  we  are  at 
present  quite  unable  to  answer.  It  is  true  we  have  data  on 
which  we  might  plausibly  found  a probable  estimate,  and  from 
which  we  might  deduce,  with  at  first  sight  seemingly  well 
founded  confidence,  limits,  not  very  wide,  within  which  the 
present  true  rate  of  the  sun’s  cooling  must  lie.  For  we  know, 
from  the  independent  but  concordant  investigations  of  Herschel 
and  Pouillet,  that  the  sun  radiates  every  year  from  his  whole 
surface  about  6 x 10^"  (six  million  million  million  million  million) 
times  as  much  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
1 lb.  of  water  by  1"  Cent.  We  also  have  excellent  reason  for 
believing  that  the  sun’s  substance  is  very  much  like  the  earth’s. 
Stokes’s  principles  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry  have  been  for 
many  years  explained  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  it  has 
been  taught  as  a first  result  that  sodium  does  certainly  exist  in 
the  sun’s  atmosphere,  and  in  the  atmospheres  of  many  of  the 
stars,  but  that  it  is  not  discoverable  in  others.  The  recent 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  splendid  researches  of 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhof  (who  made  an  independent  discovery  of 
Stokes’s  theory)  has  demonstrated  with  equal  certainty  that 
there  are  iron  and  manganese,  and  several  of  our  other  known 
metals,  in  the  sun.  The  specific  heat  of  each  of  these  substances 
is  less  than  the  specific  heat  of  water,  which  indeed  exceeds  that 
of  every  other  known  terrestrial  body,  solid  or  liquid.  It  might, 
therefore,  at  first  sight  seem  probable  that  the  mean  specific 
heat*  of  the  sun’s  whole  substance  is  less,  and  very  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  much  greater,  than  that  of  water.  If  it  were  equal 
to  the  specific  heat  of  water  we  should  only  have  to  divide  the 
preceding  number  (6  x 10®°),  derived  from  Herschel ’s  and 
Pouillet’s  observations,  by  the  number  of  pounds  (4'23  x 10®°)  in 
the  sun’s  mass,  to  find  1°*4  Cent,  for  the  present  annual  rate  of 


* The  “specific  heat”  of  a homogeneous  body  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
a unit  of  its  substance  must  acquire  or  must  part  with,  to  rise  or  to  fall  by  1®  in 
temperature.  The  mean  specific  heat  of  a heterogeneous  mass,  or  of  a mass  of 
homogeneous  substance,  under  different  pressures  in  different  parts,  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  the  whole  body  takes  or  gives  in  rising  or  in  falling 
1°  in  temperature,  divided  by  the  number  of  units  in  its  mass.  The  expression, 
“mean  specific  heat”  of  the  sun,  in  the  text,  signifies  the  total  amount  of  heat 
actually  radiated  away  from  the  sun,  divided  by  his  mass,  during  any  time  in 
which  the  average  temperature  of  his  mass  sinks  by  1®,  whatever  physical  or 
chemical  changes  any  part  of  his  substance  may  experience. 
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cooling.  It  might  therefore  seem  probable  that  the  sun  cools 
more,  and  almost  certain  that  he  does  not  cool  less,  than  a centi- 
grade degree  and  four-tenths  annually.  But,  if  this  estimate 
were  well  founded,  it  would  be  equally  just  to  assume  that  the 
sun’s  expansibility^  with  heat  does  not  dilfer  greatly  from  that 
of  some  average  terrestrial  body.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  the 
same  as  that  of  solid  glass,  which  is  about  bulk, 

or  diameter,  per  1®  Cent,  (and  for  most  terrestrial 

liquids,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  the  expansibility  is 
much  more),  and  if  the  specific  heat  were  the  same  as  that  of 
liquid  water,  there  would  be  in  860  years  a contraction  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  sun’s  diameter,  which  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  detection  by  astronomical  observation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a far  stronger  reason  than  this  for  believing  that  no  such 
amount  of  contraction  can  have  taken  place,  and  therefore  for 
suspecting  that  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  sun’s  mass 
render  the  condition  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed, 
as  to  expansibility  and  specific  heat,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  same  substances  when  experimented  on  in  our  terrestrial 
J laboratories.  Mutual  gravitation  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  sun’s  contracting  mass  must  do  an  amount  of  work,  which  can- 
not be  calculated  with  certainty,  only  because  the  law  of  the  sun’s 
interior  density  is  not  known.  The  amount  of  work  performed 
during  a contraction  of  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  diameter,  if 
the  density  remained  uniform  through  the  interior,  would,  as 
Helmholtz  showed,  be  equal  to  20,000  times  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  amount  of  heat  which  Pouillet  estimated  to 
be  radiated  from  the  sun  in  a year.  But  in  reality  the  sun’s 
density  must  increase  very  much  towards  his  centre,  and  pro- 
bably in  varying  proportions,  as  the  temperature  becomes  lower 
and  the  whole  mass  contracts.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say 
whether  the  work  actually  done  by  mutual  gravitation  during  a 
contraction  of  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  diameter,  would  be 

* The  “expansibility  in  volume,”  or  the  “cubical  expansibility,”  of  a body, 
is  an  expression  technically  used  to  denote  the  proportion  which  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  its  bulk,  accompanying  a rise  or  fall  of  1®  in  its  temperature, 
bears  to  its  whole  bulk  at  some  stated  temperature.  The  expression,  “ the  sun’s 
expansibility,”  used  in  the  text,  may  be  taken  as  signifying  the  ratio  which  the 
actual  contraction,  during  a lowering  of  his  mean  temperature  by  1*^  Cent., 
bears  to  his  present  volume. 
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more  or  less  than  the  equivalent  of  20,000  years’  heat ; but  we 
may  regard  it  as  most  probably  not  many  times  more  or  less 
than  this  amount.  Now,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  mechanical  energy  can  in  any  case  increase  in  a body  con- 
tracting in  virtue  of  cooling.  It  is  certain  that  it  really  does 
diminish  very  notably  in  every  case  hitherto  experimented  on. 
It  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  sun  always  radiates 
away  in  heat  something  more  than  the  Joule-equivalent  of  the 
• work  done  on  his  contracting  mass,  by  mutual  gravitation  of  its 
parts.  Hence,  in  contracting  by  one-tenth  per  cent,  in  his 
diameter,  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  in  his  bulk,  the  sun  must 
give  out  something  either  more,  or  not  greatly  less,  than  20,000 
years’  heat ; and  thus,  even  without  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
constancy  of  his  diameter,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  no  such 
contraction  as  that  calculated  above  one  per  cent,  in  860  years 
can  have  taken  place  in  reality.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
probable  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  radiation,  a contraction  of 
one-tenth  per  cent,  in  the  sun’s  diameter  could  not  take  place  in 
much  less  than  20,000  years,  and  scarcely  possible  that  it  could 
take  place  in  less  than  8,600  years.  If,  then,  the  mean  specific 
heat  of  the  sun’s  mass,  in  its  actual  condition,  is  not  more  than 
ten  times  that  of  water,  the  expansibility  in  volume  must  be 
less  than  40^^  per  100”  Cent.,  (that  is  to  say,  less  than  ^ of 
that  of  solid  glass,)  which  seems  improbable.  But  although 
from  this  consideration  we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  probable  that 
the  sun’s  specific  heat  is  considerably  more  than  ten  times  that 
of  water  (and,  therefore,  that  his  mass  cools  considerably  less 
than  100”  in  700  years,  a conclusion  which,  indeed,  we  could 
scarcely  avoid  on  simply  geological  grounds),  the  physical  prin- 
ciples we  now  rest  on  fail  to  give  us  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  sun’s  specific  heat  is  more  than  10,000  times  that  of 
water,  because  we  cannot  say  that  his  expansibility  in  volume  is 
probably  more  than  per  1”  Cent.  And  there  is,  on  other 
grounds,  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  specific  heat 
is  really  much  less  than  10,000.  For  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  sun’s  mean  temperature*  is  even  now  as  high  as  14,000” 

* [Eosetti  {Phil.  Mag.  1879,  2nd  half  year)  estimates  the  effective  radiational 
temperature  of  the  sun  as  “not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  degrees  Centigrade:  ” 
(9965®  is  the  number  expressing  the  results  of  his  measurements).  On  the  other 
hand,  C.  W.  Siemens  estimates  it  at  as  low  as  3000®  Cent.  The  mean  tem- 
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Cent. ; and  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  that  we  can  explain, 
with  any  probability,  to  have  been  by  natural  causes  ever 
acquired  by  the  sun  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  third  part  of  this 
article),  could  not  have  raised  his  mass  at  any  time  to  this  tem- 
perature, unless  his  specific  heat  were  less  than  10,000  times 
that  of  water. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  rendered  highly  probable 
that  the  sun’s  specific  heat  is  more  than  ten  times,  and  less  than 
10,000  times,  that  of  liquid  water.  From  this  it  would  follow 
with  certainty  that  his  temperature  sinks  100"  Cent,  in  some 
time  from  700  years  to  700,000  years. 

PART  II. 

ON  THE  sun’s  present  TEMPERATURE, 

At  his  surface  the  sun’s  temperature  cannot,  as  we  have 
many  reasons  for  believing,  be  incomparably  higher  than  tem- 
peratures attainable  artificially  in  our  terrestrial  laboratories. 

Among  other  reasons  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sun 
radiates  heat,  from  every  square  foot  of  his  surface,  at  only 
about  7,000  horse  power*.  Coal,  burning  at  a rate  of  a little 
less  than  a pound  per  two  seconds,  would  generate  the  same 
amount;  and  it  is  estimated  (Rankine,  ‘ Prime  Movers,’  p.  285, 
Ed.  1859)  that,  in  the  furnaces  of  locomotive  engines,  coalburns 
at  from  one  pound  in  thirty  seconds  to  one  pound  in  ninety 
‘ seconds,  per  square  foot  of  grate-bars.  Hence  heat  is  radiated 

[ from  the  sun  at  a rate  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 

I times  as  high  as  that  at  which  heat  is  generated  on  the  grate- 

I bars  of  a locomotive  furnace,  per  equal  areas. 

perature  of  the  whole  sun’s  mass  must  (Part  ii.  below)  be  much  higher  than  the 
“surface  temperature,”  or  “ effective  radiational  temperature.” — W.  T.  Nov.  9, 
1882.] 

* One  horse  power  in  mechanics  is  a technical  expression  (foDowmg  Watt’s 
estimate),  used  to  denote  a rate  of  working  in  which  energy  is  evolved  at  the 
rate  of  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute.  This,  according  to  Joule’s  determination 
of  the  dynamical  value  of  heat,  would,  if  spent  wholly  in  heat,  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  23|  lbs.  of  water  by  1^’  Cent,  per  minute. 

[Note  of  Nov.  11,  1882.  This  is  sixty-seven  times  the  rate  per  unit  of 
radiant  surface  at  which  energy  is  emitted  from  tlie  incandescent  filament  of 
the  Swan  electric  lamp  when  at  the  temperature  which  gives  about  240  candles 
,per  horse  power.] 
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The  interior  temperature  of  the  sun  is  proV)ably  far  higher  than 
that  at  his  surface,  because  direct  conduction  can  play  no  sensi- 
ble part  in  the  transference  of  heat  between  the  inner  and  outer 
portions  of  his  mass,  and  there  must  in  virtue  of  the  prodigious 
convective  currents  due  to  cooling  of  the  outermost  portions  by 
radiation  into  space,  be  an  approximate  convective  equilibrium 
of  heat  throughout  the  whole,  if  the  whole  is  fluid.  That  is  to 
say,  the  temperatures,  at  different  distances  from  the  centre, 
must  be  approximately  those  which  any  portion  of  the  substance, 
if  carried  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  would  acquire  by  ex- 
pansion without  loss  or  gain  of  heat. 


PART  III. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SUN’s  HEAT. 
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The  sun  being,  for  reasons  referred  to  above,  assumed  to  be 
an  incandescent  liquid  now  losing  heat,  the  question  naturally 
occurs.  How  did  this  heat  originate  ? It  is  certain  that  it  can- 
not have  existed  in  the  sun  through  an  infinity  of  past  time, 
since,  as  long  as  it  has  so  existed,  it  must  have  been  suffering 
dissipation,  and  the  finiteness  of  the  sun  precludes  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  infinite  primitive  store  of  heat  in  his  body. 

The  sun  must,  therefore,  either  have  been  created  an  active 
source  of  heat  at  some  time  of  not  immeasurable  antiquity,  by  an 
over-ruling  decree ; or  the  heat  which  he  has  already  radiated 
away,  and  that  which  he  still  possesses,  must  have  been  acquired 
by  a natural  process,  following  permanently  established  laws. 
Without  pronouncing  the  former  supposition  to  be  essentially 
incredible,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  if  we  can  show  the  latter  to  be  not  contradictory  to 
known  physical  laws.  And  we  do  show  this  and  more,  by 
merely  pointing  to  certain  actions,  going  on  before  us  at  present, 
which,  if  sufficiently  abundant  at  some  past  time,  must  have 
given  the  sun  heat  enough  to  account  for  all  we  know  of  his 
past  radiation  and  present  temperature. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  enter  at  length  on  details 
regarding  the  meteoric  theory,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
proposed  in  a definite  form  by  Mayer,  and  afterwards  indepen- 
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dently  by  Waterston;  or  regarding  the  modified  hypothesis  of 
meteoric  vortices,  which  the  writer  of  the  present  article  showed 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  length  of  the  year,  as  known 
for  the  last  2,000  years,  may  not  have  been  sensibly  disturbed 
by  the  accessions  which  the  sun’s  mass  must  have  had  during 
that  period,  if  the  heat  radiated  away  has  been  always  compen- 
sated by  heat  generated  by  meteoric  influx. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
article,  we  may  now  believe  that  all  theories  of  complete,  or 
nearly  complete,  contemporaneous  meteoric  compensation,  must 
be  rejected ; but  we  may  still  hold  that — 

'‘^Meteoric  action.  ...  is ... . not  only  'proved  to  exist  as  a 
cause  of  solar  heat,  hut  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  conceivable  causes 
which  we  know  to  exist  fro'rn  independent  evidence*. 

The  form  of  meteoric  theory  which  now  seems  most  proba- 
ble, and  which  was  first  discussed  on  true  thermodynamic  prin- 
ciples by  Helmholtz  f,  consists  in  supposing  the  sun  and  his  heat 
to  have  originated  in  a coalition  of  smaller  bodies,  falliug  to- 
gether by  mutual  gravitation,  and  generating,  as  they  must  do 
according  to  the  great  law  demonstrated  by  Joule,  an  exact 
equivalent  of  heat  for  the  motion  lost  in  collision. 

That  some  form  of  the  meteoric  theory  is  certainly  the  true 
and  complete  explanation  of  solar  heat  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  the  following  reasons  are  considered  : 

(1)  Ho  other  natural  explanation,  except  by  chemical  action,  Chemical 

can  be  conceived.  sufficient, 

but  meteo- 

(2)  The  chemical  theory  is  quite  insufficient,  because  the  Say^eSfy 
most  energetic  chemical  action  we  know,  taking  place  between  for  SJmih** 
substances  amounting  to  the  whole  sun’s  mass,  would  only  gene-  years, 
rate  about  3,000  years’  heat  J. 

(3)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  20,000,000  years’ 
lieat  by  the  meteoric  theory. 

* “Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System,”  referred  to  above. 

t Popular  lecture  delivered  on  the  7th  February,  1854,  at  Kbnigsberg,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Kant  commemoration. 

X “Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System.” 
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It  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a length,  and  would 
require  something  of  mathematical  calculation,  to  explain  fully 
the  principles  on  which  this  last  estimate  is  founded.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  bodies,  all  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  fall- 
ing together  from  a state  of  relative  rest,  at  mutual  distances  all 
large  in  comparison  with  their  diameters,  and  forming  a globe 
of  uniform  density  equal  in  mass  and  diameter  to  the  sun,  would 
generate  an  amount  of  heat  which,  accurately  calculated  accord- 
ing to  Joule’s  principles  and  experimental  results,  is  found  to  be 
just  20,000,000  times  Pouillet’s  estimate  of  the  annual  amount 
of  solar  radiation.  The  sun’s  density  must,  in  all  probability, 
increase  very  much  towards  his  centre,  and  therefore  a consider- 
ably greater  amount  of  heat  than  that  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  generated  if  his  whole  mass  was  formed  by  the  coalition  of 
comparatively  small  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
know  how  much  heat  may  have  been  dissipated  by  resistance 
and  minor  impacts  before  the  final  conglomeration ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  most  rapid  conglomeration  that 
we  can  conceive  to  have  probably  taken  place  could  only  leave 
the  finished  globe  with  about  half  the  entire  heat  due  to  the 
amount  of  potential  energy  of  mutual  gravitation  exhausted. 
We  may,  therefore,  accept,  as  a lowest  estimate  for  the  sun’s 
initial  heat,  10,000,000  times  a year’s  supply  at  present  rate, 
but  50,000,000  or  100,000,000  as  possible,  in  consequence  of 
the  sun’s  greater  density  in  his  central  parts. 

The  considerations  adduced  above,  in  this  paper,  regarding 
the  sun’s  possible  specific  heat,  rate  of  cooling,  and  superficial 
temperature,  render  it  probable  that  he  must  have  been  very 
sensibly  warmer  one  million  years  ago  than  now ; and,  conse- 
quently, that  if  he  has  existed  as  a luminary  for  ten  or  twenty 
million  years,  he  must  have  radiated  away  considerably  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  million  times  the  present  yearly  amount 
of  loss. 

It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  the  sun 
has  not  illuminated  the  earth  for  100,000,000  years,  and  almost 
certain  that  he  has  not  done  so  for  500,000,000  years.  As  for 
the  future,  we  may  say,  with  equal  certainty,  that  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  light  and  heat  essential 
to  their  life,  for  many  million  years  longer,  unless  sources  now 
unknown  to  us  are  prepared  in  the  great  storehouse  of  creation. 
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(F.) — On  the  Size  of  Atoms 

The  idea  of  an  atom  has  been  so  constantly  associated 
with  incredible  assumptions  of  infinite  strength,  absolute 
rigidity,  mystical  actions  at  a distance,  and  indivisibility,  that 
chemists  and  many  other  reasonable  naturalists  of  modern 
times,  losing  all  patience  with  it,  have  dismissed  it  to  the  realms 
of  metaphysics,  and  made  it  smaller  than  “anything  we  can 
conceive.”  But  if  atoms  are  inconceivably  small,  why  are  not 
all  chemical  actions  infinitely  swift  ? Chemistry  is  powerless  to 
deal  with  this  question,  and  many  others  of  paramount  import- 
ance, if  barred  by  the  hardness  of  its  fundamental  assumptions, 
from  contemplating  the  atom  as  a real  portion  of  matter  occupy- 
ing a finite  space,  and  forming  a not  immeasurably  small  consti- 
tuent of  any  palpable  body. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  naturalists  were  scared  by  a wild 
proposition  of  Cauchy’s,  that  the  familiar  prismatic  colours 
proved  the  “sphere  of  sensible  molecular  action”  in  transparent 
liquids  and  solids  to  be  comparable  with  the  wave-length  of  Meaning  of 

SpllGTG  of 

light.  The  thirty  years  which  have  intervened  have  only  con-  molecular 
firmed  that  proposition.  They  have  produced  a large  number  of 
capable  judges  ; and  it  is  only  incapacity  to  judge  in  dynamical 
questions  that  can  admit  a doubt  of  the  substantial  correctness 
of  Cauchy’s  conclusion.  But  the  “ sphere  of  molecular  action” 
conveys  no  very  clear  idea  to  the  non-mathematical  mind.  The 
idea  which  it  conveys  to  the  mathematical  mind  is,  in  my  opinion, 
irredeemably  false.  For  I have  no  faith  whatever  in  attractions 
and  repulsions  acting  at  a distance  between  centres  of  force 
according  to  various  laws.  What  Cauchy’s  mathematics  really 
proves  is  this:  that  in  palpably  homogeneous  bodies  such  as  Meaning  of 
glass  or  water,  contiguous  portions  are  not  similar  when  their  geSy. 
dimensions  are  moderately  small  fractions  of  the  wave-length. 

Thus  in  water  contiguous  cubes,  each  of  one  one-thousandth  of 
a centimetre  breadth  are  sensibly  similar.  But  contiguous  cubes 
of  one  ten-millionth  of  a centimetre  must  be  very  sensibly 
different.  So  in  a solid  mass  of  brickwork,  two  adjacent  lengtlis 
of  20,000  centimetres  each,  may  contain,  one  of  them  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  bricks  and  two  half  bricks,  and  the 
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other  one  thousand  bricks  ; thus  two  contiguous  cubes  of  20,000 
centimetres  breadth  may  be  considered  as  sensibly  similar. 
But  two  adjacent  lengths  of  forty  centimetres  each  might 
contain  one  of  them,  one  brick,  and  two  half  bricks,  and 
the  other  two  whole  bricks ; and  contiguous  cubes  of  forty 
centimetres  would  be  very  sensibly  dissimilar.  In  short,  optical 
dynamics  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  the  diameter 
of  a molecule,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  a molecule  to 
the  centre  of  a contiguous  molecule  in  glass,  water,  or  any  other 
of  our  transparent  liquids  and  solids,  exceeds  a ten -thousandth 
of  the  wave-length,  or  a two-hundred  millionth  of  a centimetre. 

By  experiments  on  the  contact  electricity  of  metals  made  in 
the  year  1862,  and  described  in  a letter  to  Dr  Joule*,  which  was 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  [Jan.  1862],  I found  that  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper  connected  with  one  another  by  a fine  wire  attract 
one  another,  as  would  similar  pieces  of  one  metal  connected  with 
the  two  plates  of  a galvanic  element,  having  about  three-quarters 
of  the  electro-motive  force  of  a Daniel’s  element. 

Measurements  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  1860  showed  that  the  attraction  between  parallel 
plates  of  one  metal  held  at  a distance  apart  small  in  comparison 
with  their  diameters,  and  kept  connected  with  such  a galvanic 
element,  would  experience  an  attraction  amounting  to  two  ten- 
thousand-millionths  of  a gramme  weight  per  area  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.  Let 
a plate  of  zinc  and  a plate  of  copper,  each  a centimetre  square 
and  a hundred-thousandth  of  a centimetre  thick,  be  placed  with 
a corner  of  each  touching  a metal  globe  of  a hundred-thousandth 
of  a centimetre  diameter.  Let  the  plates,  kept  thus  in  metallic 
communication  with  one  another  be  at  first  wide  apart,  except 
at  the  corners  touching  the  little  globe,  and  let  them  then  be 
gradually  turned  round  till  they  are  parallel  and  at  a distance  of 
a hundred- thousandth  of  a centimetre  asunder.  In  this  position 
they  will  attract  one  another  with  a force  equal  in  all  to  two 
grammes  weight.  By  abstract  dynamics  and  the  theory  of 
energy,  it  is  readily  proved  that  the  work  done  by  the  changing 
force  of  attraction  during  the  motion  by  which  we  have  supposed 

* [Now  published  as  Art.  xxii.  in  a “Keprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism  ” by  Sir  William  Thomson.  New  edition,  1883.] 
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this  position  to  be  reached,  is  equal  to  that  of  a constant  force  of 
two  grammes  weight  acting  through  a space  of  a hundred- 
thousandth  of  a centimetre;  that  is  to  say,  to  two  hundred- 
thousandths  of  a centimetre-gramme.  Now  let  a second  plate 
of  zinc  be  brought  by  a similar  process  to  the  other  side  of  the 
plate  of  copper ; a second  plate  of  copper  to  the  remote  side  of 
this  second  plate  of  zinc,  and  so  on  till  a pile  is  formed  consisting  Work  done 
of  50,001  plates  of  zinc  and  50,000  plates  of  copper,  separated  pUe  of  zinc 
by  100,000  spaces,  each  plate  and  each  space  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  a centimetre  thick.  The  whole  work  done  by 
electric  attraction  in  the  formation  of  this  pile  is  two  centimetre- 
erammes. 


The  whole  mass  of  metal  is  eight  grammes.  Hence  the 
amount  of  work  is  a quarter  of  a centimetre-gramme  per  gramme 
of  metal.  Now  4,030  centimetre-grammes  of  work,  according 
to  Joule’s  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  is  the  amount  required 
to  warm  a gramme  of  zinc  or  copper  by  one  degree  Centigrade. 

Hence  the  work  done  by  the  electric  attraction  could  warm  the 
substance  by  only  ^ degree.  But  now  let  the  thickness  of 

each  piece  of  metal  and  of  each  intervening  space  be  a hundred-  The  heat  of 
millionth  of  a centimetre  instead  of  a hundred  thousandth.  The  tion'oTzinc 
work  would  be  increased  a million-fold  unless  a hundred-millionth  shows  that 
of  a centimetre  approaches  the  smallness  of  a molecule.  The  ^oSlyare 
heat  equivalent  would  therefore  be  enough  to  raise  the  tempera-  i$-8  cm. 
ture  of  the  material  by  62°.  This  is  barely,  if  at  all,  admissible, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  or,  rather,  want  of  know- 
ledge,  regarding  the  heat  of  combination  of  zinc  and  copper,  in  diameter. 
But  suppose  the  metal  plates  and  intervening  spaces  to  be  made 
yet  four  times  thinner,  that  is  to  say,  the  thickness  of  each  to 
be  a four  hundred-millionth  of  a centimetre.  The  work  and  its 
heat  equivalent  will  be  increased  sixteen-fold.  It  would  there- 
fore be  990  times  as  much  as  that  required  to  warm  the  mass 
by  r cent.,  which  is  very  much  more  than  can  possibly  be  pro- 
duced by  zinc  and  copper  in  entering  into  molecular  combination. 

Were  there  in  reality  anything  like  so  much  heat  of  combination 
as  this,  a mixture  of  zinc  and  copper  powders  would,  if  melted 
in  any  one  spot,  run  together,  generating  more  than  heat 
enough  to  melt  each  throughout , just  as  a large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  if  ignited  in  any  one  spot  burns  throughout  without 
fresh  application  of  heat.  Hence  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  of  a 
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three  liundred-millionth  of  a centimetre  thick,  placed  close  j? 
together  alternately,  form  a near  approximation  to  a chemical  la 
combination,  if  indeed  such  tbin  plates  could  be  made  without  |« 
splitting  atoms.  II 

The  theory  of  capillary  attraction  shows  that  when  a bubble — ^ j 
a soap-bubble  for  instance — is  blown  larger  and  larger,  work  is  || 
done  by  the  stretching  of  a film  which  resists  extension  as  if  it 
were  an  elastic  membrane  with  a constant  contractile  force,  iji 
This  contractile  force  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a certain  number  of  j i 
units  of  force  per  unit  of  breadth.  Observation  of  the  ascent  of  1 j 
water  in  capillary  tubes  shows  that  the  contractile  force  of  a ; j 
thin  film  of  water  is  about  sixteen  milligrammes  weight  per  | 
millimetre  of  breadth.  Hence  the  work  done  in  stretching  a | 
water  film  to  any  degree  of  thinness,  reckoned  in  millimetre- 
milligrammes,  is  equal  to  sixteen  times  the  number  of  square  j 
millimetres  by  which  the  area  is  augmented,  provided  the  film  ; : i 
is  not  made  so  thin  that  there  is  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  i : i 
contractile  force.  In  an  article  On  the  Thermal  effect  of  draw-  ■' 
ing  out  a Film  of  Liquid,”  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  li 
Royal  Society  for  April  1858,  I have  proved  from  the  second  : I 
law  of  thermodynamics  that  about  half  as  much  more  energy,  in 
the  shape  of  heat,  must  be  given  to  the  film  to  prevent  it  from  ; i 
sinking  in  temperature  while  it  is  being  drawn  out.  Hence  the  ' 
intrinsic  energy  of  a mass  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a film  kept  : 
at  constant  temperature  increases  by  twenty-four  milligramme-  = 
millimetres  for  every  square  millimetre  added  to  its  area.  | 

Suppose  then  a film  to  be  given  with  a thickness  of  a milli-  ; | 
metre,  and  suppose  its  area  to  be  augmented  ten  thousand  ^ 
and  one  fold  : the  work  done  per  square  millimetre  of  the  I 
original  film,  that  is  to  say  per  milligramme  of  the  mass  < 
would  be  240,000  millimetre-milligrammes.  The  heat  equivalent  j 
of  this  is  more  than  half  a degree  centigrade  of  elevation  of  ‘ 
temperature  of  the  substance.  The  thickness  to  which  the  film  ; I 
is  reduced  on  this  supposition  is  very  approximately  a ten-  ; 
thousandth  of  millimetre.  The  commonest  observation  on  the 
soap-bubble  (which  in  contractile  force  differs  no  doubt  very  , 
little  from  pure  water)  shows  that  there  is  no  sensible  diminu-  i 
tion  of  contractile  force  by  reduction  of  the  thickness  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  of  a millimetre;  inasmuch  as  the  thickness  whicli 
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gives  the  first  maximum  brightness  round  the  black  spot  seen 
where  the  bubble  is  thinnest,  is  only  about  an  eight-thousandth 
of  a millimetre. 

The  very  moderate  amount  of  work  shown  in  the  preceding 
estimates  is  quite  consistent  with  this  deduction.  But  suppose 
now  the  film  to  be  farther  stretched  until  its  thickness  is  reduced 
to  a twenty-millionth  of  a millimetre.  The  work  spent  in  doing 
this  is  two-thousa]id  times  more  than  that  which  we  have  just 
calculated.  The  heat  equivalent  is  1,130  times  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  by  one  degree 
centigrade.  This  is  far  more  than  we  can  admit  as  a possible 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  extension  of  a liquid  film.  A 
smaller  amount  of  work  spent  on  the  liquid  would  convert  it 
into  vapour  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  The  conclusion 
is  unavoidable,  that  a water-film  falls  off  greatly  in  its  contrac- 
tile force  before  it  is  reduced  to  a thickness  of  a twenty-millionth 
of  a millimetre.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  upon  any  conceivable 
molecular  theory,  that  there  can  be  any  considerable  falling  off 
in  the  contractile  force  as  long  as  there  are  several  molecules  in 
the  thickness.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  there  are  not  several 
molecules  in  a thickness  of  a twenty-millionth  of  a millimetre 
of  water. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  suggested  a hundred  years  ago 
by  Daniel  Bernoulli  has,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
been  worked  out  by  Herapath,  Joule,  Clausius,  and  Maxwell,  to 
so  great  perfection  that  we  now  find  in  it  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  all  non-chemical  properties  of  gases.  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  even  imagine  what  kind  of  thing  the  molecule  is, 
we  may  regard  it  as  an  established  truth  of  science  that  a gas 
consists  of  moving  molecules  disturbed  from  rectilinear  paths 
and  constant  velocities  by  collisions  or  mutual  influences,  so 
rare  that  the  mean  length  of  nearly  rectilinear  portions  of 
the  path  of  each  molecule  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
average  distance  from  the.  centre  of  each  molecule  to  the  centre 
of  the  molecule  nearest  it  at  any  time.  If,  for  a moment,  we 
suppose  the  molecules  to  be  hard  elastic  globes  all  of  one  size, 
influencing  one  another  only  through  actual  contact,  we  have 
for  each  molecule  simply  a zigzag  path  composed  of  rectilinear 
portions,  with  abrupt  changes  of  direction.  On  this  supposition 
Clausius  proves,  by  a simple  application  of  the  calculus  of  })ro- 
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babilities,  that  the  average  length  of  the  free  path  of  a particle 
from  collision  to  collision  bears  to  the  diameter  of  each  globe, 
the  ratio  of  the  whole  space  in  which  the  globes  move,  to  eight  ji 
times  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  globes.  It  follows  that  |i 
the  number  of  the  globes  in  unit  volume  is  equal  to  the  square  l} 
of  this  ratio  divided  by  the  volume  of  a sphere  whose  radius  it 
is  equal  to  that  average  length  of  free  path.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  individual  molecules  of  gases  in  general,  or  even 
of  any  one  gas,  are  hard  elastic  globes.  Any  two  of  the  moving  j j 
particles  or  molecules  must  act  upon  one  another  somehow,  so  i) 
that  when  they  pass  very  near  one  another  they  shall  produce 
considerable  deflexion  of  the  path  and  change  in  the  velocity  of  ' j 
each.  This  mutual  action  (called  force)  is  different  at  different  i j 
distances,  and  must  vary,  according  to  variations  of  the  distance  i | 
so  as  to  fulfil  some  definite  law.  If  the  particles  were  hard  f 
elastic  globes  acting  upon  one  another  only  by  contact,  the  law  f 
of  force  would  be — zero  force  when  the  distance  from  centre  to  <i 
centre  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  radii,  and  infinite  repulsion  for  \ 
any  distance  less  than  the  sum  of  the  radii.  This  hypothesis,  i!  i 
with  its  “hard  and  fast”  demarcation  between  no  force  and  in-  U 
finite  force,  seems  toi  require  mitigation.  Without  entering  on  j Hi 
the  theory  of  vortex  atoms  at  present,  I may  at  least  say  that  | ( 
soft  elastic  solids,  not  necessarily  globular,  are  more  promising  j j 
than  infinitely  hard  elastic  globes.  And,  happily,  we  are  not  | 
left  merely  to  our  fancy  as  to  what  we  are  to  accept  as  probable  ; I 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  force.  If  the  particles  were  hard  elastic  ; l 
globes  the  average  time  from  collision  to  collision  would  be  in-  f! 
versely  as  the  average  velocity  of  the  particles.  But  Maxwell’s  I 
experiments  on  the  variation  of  the  viscosities  of  gases  with  . 4 
change  of  temperature  prove  that  the  mean  time  from  collision  < 
to  collision  is  independent  of  the  velocity  if  we  give  the  name  i i 
collision  to  those  mutual  actions  only  which  produce  something  i c 
more  than  a certain  specified  degree  of  deflection  of  the  line  of  1 » 
motion.  This  law  could  be  fulfilled  by  soft  elastic  particles  : 1 
(globular  or  not  globular):  but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  by  hard  ; i 
elastic  globes.  Such  details,  however,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  i 
our  present  argument.  What  we  want  now  are  rough  approxi-  ' 
mations  to  absolute  values,  whether  of  time  or  space  or  mass — 
not  delicate  differential  results.  From  Joule,  Maxwell,  and 
Clausius  we  know  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  ' 
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oxygen  or  nitrogen  or  common  air,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  Kinetic 
temperature  and  pressure,  is  about  50,000  centimetres  per  gases, 
second,  and  the  average  time  from  collision  to  collision  a five- 
thousand-millionth  of  a second.  Hence  the  average  length  of 
path  of  each  molecule  between  collisions  is  about  of  a i0‘®crn. 

centimetre.  How,  having  left  the  idea  of  hard  globes,  according 
to  which  the  dimensions  of  a molecule  and  the  distinction 
between  collision  and  no  collision  are  perfectly  sharp,  some- 
thing of  circumlocution  must  take  the  place  of  these  simple 
terms. 


First,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  two  molecules  in  collision  will  Meaning  of 
• 1 1 • 1 1 T collision 

exercise  a mutual  repulsion  in  virtue  of  which  the  distance  and  dia- 
1 • p 1 • T • • 1 1 • • meter  of 

between  their  centres,  alter  being  diminished  to  a minimum,  molecule. 

will  begin  to  increase  as  the  molecules  leave  one  another.  This 

minimum  distance  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii,  if  the 

molecules  were  infinitely  hard  elastic  spheres  ; but  in  reality  we 

must  suppose  it  to  be  very  different  in  different  collisions. 

Considering  only  the  case  of  equal  molecules,  we  might,  then, 

define  the  radius  of  a molecule  as  half  the  average  shortest 

distance  reached  in  a vast  number  of  collisions.  The  definition 

I adopt  for  the  present  is  not  precisely  this,  but  is  chosen  so  as 

to  make  as  simple  as  possible  the  statement  I have  to  make  of  a 

combination  of  the  results  of  Clausius  and  Maxwell.  Having 

defined  the  radius  of  a gaseous  molecule,  I call  the  double  of 

the  radius  the  diameter ; and  the  volume  of  a globe  of  the  same 

radius  or  diameter  I call  the  volume  of  the  molecule. 


The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Faraday,  Regnault, 
and  Andrews,  on  the  condensation  of  gases  do  not  allow  us  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  ordinary  gases  could  be  made  forty  thou- 
sand times  denser  than  at  ordinary  atmosphere  pressure  and 
temperature,  without  reducing  the  whole  volume  to  something 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  molecules,  as  now 
defined.  Hence,  according  to  the  grand  theorem  of  Clausius  Free  path 
quoted  above,  the  average  length  of  path  from  collision  to  more  than 
collision  cannot  be  more  than  five  thousand  times  the  diameter  diameter  of 
of  the  gaseous  molecule ; and  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit 
of  volume  cannot  exceed  25,000,000  divided  by  the  volume  of  a 
globe  whose  radius  is  that  average  length  of  path.  Taking  now 
the  preceding  estimate,  yoo^ooo  ^ centimetre,  for  the  average 
length  of  path  from  collision  to  collision  we  conclude  that  the 
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diameter  of  the  gaseous  molecule  cannot  be  less  than  sob^’^bTWo  1'$ 
of  a centimetre  ; nor  the  number  of  molecules  in  a cubic  centi-  ! j 
metre  of  the  gas  (at  ordinary  density)  greater  than  6 x 10**^ 
six  thousand  million  million  million).  * SH  | 

The  densities  of  known  liquids  and  solids  are  from  fiveMpI 
hundred  to  sixteen  thousand  times  that  of  atmospheric  air  IfiJ  i 
at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature;  and,  therefore,  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a cubic  centimetre  may  be  from  3 x 10^^  J'V; 
to  1 0^®  (that  is,  from  three  million  million  million  million  to  a Jp'  J 
hundred  million  million  million  million).  From  this  (if  we  ] 
assume  for  a moment  a cubic  arrangement  of  molecules),  the  P i | 
distance  from  centre  to  nearest  centre  in  solids  and  liquids  may  ; j i 

be  estimated  at  from  1 4 0,00 0,000  46 0,000, 000  ^ centi- Vj 2 1 

metre.  R ■ j 

The  four  lines  of  argument  which  I have  now  indicated, 
lead  all  to  substantially  the  same  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  I ) 
molecular  structure.  J ointly  they  establish  with  what  we  can-  1 1 
not  but  regard  as  a very  high  degree  of  probability  the  conclu-  1 1 
sion  that,  in  any  ordinary  liquid,  transparent  solid,  or  seemingly  i F 
opaque  solid,  the  mean  distance  between  the  centres  of  contigu-  i | 
ous  molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred-millionth,  and  greater 
than  the  two  thousand-millionth  of  a centimetre*.  1 1 

To  form  some  conception  of  the  degree  of  coarse-grainedness 
indicated  by  this  conclusion,  imagine  a rain  drop,  or  a globe  of  } 
glass  as  large  as  a pea,  to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  1 1 
earth,  each  constituent  molecule  being  magnified  in  the  same  . i 
proportion.  The  magnified  structure  would  be  more  coarse  j<i 
grained  than  a heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  coarse 
grained  than  a heap  of  cricket-balls.  1 ) 


* I find  that  M.  Loschmidt  had  preceded  me  in  the  fourth  of  the  preceding 
methods  of  estimating  the  size  of  atoms  [Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Acad., 
12  Oct.,  1865,  p.  395].  He  finds  the  diameter  of  a molecule  of  common  air  to 
be  about  a ten-millionth  of  a centimetre.  M.  Lippmann  has  also  given  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  original  investigation  relating  to  the  size  of  atoms 

Comptes  Rendus,  Oct.  16th,  1882,  basing  his  argument  on  the  variations  of 
capillarity  under  electrification.  He  finds  that  the  thickness  of  the  double 
electric  layer,  according  to  Helmholtz’s  theory,  is  about  a 35-millionth  of  a 
centimetre.  W.  T.,  Dec.  13,  1882. 
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(G.) — On  Tidal  Friction,  by  G.  H.  Darwin,  F.R  S. 

(a.)  The  retardation  of  the  earth! s rotation,  as  deduced  from 
the  secular  acceleration  of  the  Moons  mean  motion. 

In  my  paper  on  the  precession  of  a viscous  spheroid  [Phil. 
Trans.  Pt.  II.,  1879],  all  the  data  are  given  which  are  requisite 
for  making  the  calculations  for  Professor  Adams’  result  in  § 830, 
viz.  : that  if  there  is  an  unexplained  part  in  the  coefficient  of 
the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  amounting 
to  6",  and  if  this  be  due  to  tidal  friction,  then  in  a century  the 
earth  gets  22  seconds  behind  time,  when  compared  with  an 
ideal  clock,  going  perfectly  for  a century,  and  perfectly  rated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  the  paper  referred  to  however 
the  earth  is  treated  as  homogeneous,  and  the  tides  are  supposed 
to  consist  in  a bodily  deformation  of  the  mass.  The  numerical 
results  there  given  require  some  modification  on  this  account. 

If  E,  E',  E'  be  the  heights  of  the  semidiurnal,  diurnal  and 
fortnightly  tides,  expressed  as  fractions  of  the  equilibrium  tides 
of  the  same  denominations  ; and  if  e,  c',  e"  be  the  corresponding 
retardations  of  phase  of  these  tides  due  to  friction ; it  is  shown 
on  p.  476  and  in  equation  (48),  that  in  consequence  of  lunar  and 
solar  tides,  at  the  end  of  a century,  the  earth,  as  a time-keeper, 
is  behind  the  time  indicated  by  the  ideal  perfect  clock 

1900-27  E sin  2e  + 423-49  E'  sine'  seconds  of  time {a), 

and  that  if  the  motion  of  the  moon  were  unaffected  by  the 
tides,  an  observer,  taking  the  earth  as  his  clock,  would  note  that 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  moon  was  in  advance  of  her  place 
in  her  orbit  by 

1043"-28  E sin  2e+  232"-50  A^'sin  e' (5). 

This  is  of  course  merely  the  expression  of  the  same  fact  as  {a),  in 
a difierent  form. 

Lastly  it  is  shown  in  equation  (60)  that  from  these  causes  in  a 
century,  the  moon  actually  lags  behind  her  place 

630"-7  E sin  2e  + 108"-6  E sin  c'  - 7"-042  A"  sin  2e" (c). 

In  adapting  these  results  to  the  hypothesis  of  oceanic  tides  on  a 
heterogeneous  earth,  we  observe  in  the  first  place  that,  if  the 
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fluid  tides  are  inverted,  that  is  to  say  if  for  example  it  is  low  | 
water  under  the  moon,  then  friction  advances  the  fluid  tides 
and  therefore  in  that  case  the  e’s  are  to  be  interpreted  as  j 
advancements  of  phase;  and  secondly  that  the  jE”s  are  to  be 
multiplied  by  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  water 
to  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Next  the  earth’s  moment  of  I 
inertia  (as  we  learn  from  col.  vii.  of  the  table  in  § 824)  is  about  | 
•83  of  its  amount  on  the  hypothesis  of  homogeneity,  and  there-  | 
fore  the  results  (a)  and  (b)  have  both  to  be  multiplied  by  1 /•83  j 
or  1 *2 ; the  result  (c)  remains  unaffected  except  as  to  the  factor  I 
Thus  subtracting  (c)  from  (b)  as  amended,  we  find  that  to  an  \ 
observer,  taking  the  earth  as  a true  time-keeper,  the  moon  is,  at  | 
the  end  of  the  century,  in  advance  of  her  place  by  I 

{(1  -2  X 1043"-28  - 630" -7)  sin  2c  | 

+ (1  -2  X 232"-60  - 108"-6)  E'  sin  c'  + 7"'042  E"  sin  2c''},  | 

which  is  equal  to  i 

-5-\  {621"-24  ^sin  2^  + 170"-40  U'  sin  c'  + 7"-04  U"  sin  2e"}...(c^)  j 
and  from  (a)  as  amended  that  the  earth,  as  a time-keeper,  is  j 
behind  the  time  indicated  by  the  ideal  clock,  perfectly  rated  at  < 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  { 


^ {2280‘32  E sin  2€  + 508*19  E'  sin  e'}  seconds  of  time (e).  j 

Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  tides  have  their  equilibrium  height,  j 
so  that  the  jE^’s  are  each  unity ; and  that  c'  is  one  half  of  e (which  ! 
must  roughly  correspond  to  the  state  of  the  case),  and  that  c"  is  }I 
insensible,  and  c small,  {d)  becomes  i 

^{62r-24-^Jx  170"-40}€ (/)  | 

and  (e)  becomes  i 

{2280*32  + ^ y.  508*19}  € seconds  of  time  (g). 

If  (/)  were  equal  to  1",  then  (g)  would  clearly  be  j 


2280*32  + 4x  508*19  , „ 

TTi — T — sccoiids  01  time 

621*24  + ^x170*40 


The  second  term,  both  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  (4), 
depends  on  the  diurnal  tide,  which  only  exists  when  the  ecliptic 


I 


* That  this  is  true  may  be  seen  from  considerations  of  energy.  If  it  were  j 
approximately  low  water  under  the  moon,  the  earth’s  rotation  would  be  acce-  i 
lerated  by  tidal  friction,  if  the  tides  of  short  period  lagged;  and  this  would  j 
violate  the  principles  of  energy. 

I 

I 
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is  oblique.  Now  Adams’  result  was  obtained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  nil,  therefore  according  to 
his  assumption,  1"  in  the  coefficient  of  lunar  acceleration  means 
that  the  earth,  as  compared  with  a perfect  clock  rated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  is  behind  time 
2280-32 

' q21'24:  ~ of  a century. 


Accordingly  6"  in  the  coefficient  gives  22  secs,  at  the  end  of  a 
century,  which  is  his  result  given  in  § 830.  If  however  we 
include  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  diurnal  tide,  we 
find  that  1"  in  the  coefficient  means  that  the  earth,  as  compared 
with  the  perfect  clock,  is  behind  time 


2407-37 

663-80 


= 3-6274  seconds  at  the  end  of  a century. 


Thus  taking  Hansen’s  12"-56  with  Delaunay’s  6"*1,  we  have  the 
earth  behind  6-46  x 3-6274  = 23-4  sec.,  and  taking  Newcomb’s 
8"-4  with  Delaunay’s  6"-l,  we  have  the  earth  behind  2-3  x 3-6274 
= 8-3  sec. 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  result  would  be  only  very 
slightly  vitiated  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  hypothesis  made 
above  as  to  the  values  of  the  A’s  and  e’s ; for  A sin  2e  occurs 
in  the  important  term  both  in  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  result  for  the  earth’s  defect  as  a time-keeper,  and  thus 
the  hypothesis  only  enters  in  determining  the  part  played  by 
the  diurnal  tide.  Hence  the  result  is  not  sensibly  affected  by 
some  inexactness  in  this  hypothesis,  nor  by  the  fact  that  the 
oceans  in  reality  only  cover  a portion  of  the  earth’s  surface. 


(6.)  The  Determination  of  the  Secular  Effects  of  Tidal  Fric- 
tion by  a Graphical  Method.  (Portion  of  a paper  published 
in  the  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  No.  197,  1879,  but  with  alterations 
and  additions.) 

Suppose  an  attractive  particle  or  satellite  of  mass  m to  be 
moving  in  a circular  orbit,  with  an  angular  velocity  O,  round  a 
planet  of  mass  M,  and  suppose  the  planet  to  be  rotating  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  with  an  angular 
velocity  n ; suppose,  also,  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  be  partially 
or  wholly  imperfectly  elastic  or  viscous,  or  that  there  are  oceans 
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on  the  surface  of  the  planet ; then  the  attraction  of  the  satellite 
must  produce  a relative  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  planet,  and 
that  motion  must  be  subject  to  friction,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  frictional  tides  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  system  must 
accordingly  be  losing  energy  by  friction,  and  its  configuration 
must  change  in  such  a way  that  its  whole  energy  diminishes. 

Such  a system  does  not  differ  much  from  those  of  actual 
planets  and  satellites,  and,  therefore,  the  results  deduced  in  this 
hypothetical  case  must  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  actual  course 
of  evolution,  provided  that  time  enough  has  been  and  will  be 
given  for  such  changes. 

Let  G be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  planet  about  its  axis  of 
rotation ; 

r the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the  centre  of  the  planet; 
h the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  system; 
e the  whole  energy,  both  kinetic  and  potential  of  the  system. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  figure  of  the  planet  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  internal  density  are  such  that  the  attraction  of 
the  satellite  causes  no  couple  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  of  rotation. 

Special  I shall  now  adopt  a special  system  of  units  of  mass,  length, 

and  time  such  that  the  analytical  results  are  reduced  to  their 
simplest  forms. 

Let  the  unit  of  mass  be 

Let  the  unit  of  length  y be  such  a distance,  that  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  planet  about  its  axis  of  rotation  may  be  equal  to 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  planet  and  satellite,  treated  as  par- 
ticles, about  their  centre  of  inertia,  when  distant  y apart  from 
one  another.  This  condition  gives 

+ m(-^  y = C 

\M-vmj  \M-\-m) 

whence  y=.\  — ■ - . 

^ ( Mm  ) 

Let  the  unit  of  time  t be  the  time  in  which  the  satellite  revolves 
through  57"‘3  about  the  planet,  when  the  satellite’s  radius  vector 
is  equal  to  y.  In  this  case  l/r  is  the  satellite’s  orbital  angular 
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velocity,  and  by  the  law  of  periodic  times  we  have 
7®  = /a  + w) 

where  /a  is  the  attraction  between  unit  masses  at  unit  distance. 
Then  by  substitution  for  y 

’’“I  l,?(Mmf  J ■ 

This  system  of  units  will  be  found  to  make  the  three  following 
functions  each  equal  to  unity,  viz.  ix^Mm  (M  + m)“2,  ixMm,  and  C. 
The  units  are  in  fact  derived  from  the  consideration  that  these 
functions  are  each  to  be  unity. 

In  the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon,  if  we  take  the  moon’s  mass 
as  8^nd  of  the  earth’s,  and  the  earth’s  moment  of  inertia  as 
■L  Ma?  [see  § 824],  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  unit  of  mass 
is  ^ of  the  earth’s  mass,  the  unit  of  length  is  5*26  earth’s  radii 
or  33,506  kilometres,  and  the  unit  of  time  is  2 hrs.  41  minutes. 
In  these  units  the  present  angular  velocity  of  the  earth’s 
diurnal  rotation  is  expressed  by  *7044,  and  the  moon’s  present 
radius  vector  by  11*454. 

The  two  bodies  being  supposed  to  revolve  in  circles  about 
their  common  centre  of  inertia  with  an  angular  velocity  O,  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  orbital  motion  is 


M 


(mr  Y 
M + m) 


O + m 


( 


Mr 


O- 


Mm 


r^Q. 


\M  + m)  M + m 

Then,  by  the  law  of  periodic  times,  in  a circular  orbit, 
O V®  = (x  {M  + m) 
whence  [M  + 


And  the  moment  of  momentum  of  orbital  motion 

= Mm  {M  + m)~^  r^t 
and  in  the  special  units  this  is  equal  to  7 k 

The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  planet’s  rotation  is  Cn,  and 
(7=  1,  in  the  special  units. 

Therefore  h=n  + r^’  ( 1 ). 

Again,  the  kinetic  energy  of  orbital  motion  is 


3/+  m 


— Y = h — - ’•w = i ^ 

M + m)  ^ r 


Numerical 
values  of 
the  units  for 
earth  and 
moon. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  the  planet’s  rotation  is 

The  potential  energy  of  the  system  is  - /xJ/m/r. 

Adding  the  three  energies  together,  and  transforming  into  the 
special  units,  we  have 

= (2). 

Since  the  moon’s  present  radius  vector  is  1T454,  it  follows 
that  the  orbital  momentum  of  the  moon  is  3*384.  Adding  to 
this  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  which  is  *704,  we 
obtain  4*088  for  the  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  moon 
and  earth.  The  ratio  of  the  orbital  to  the  rotational  momentum 
is  4*80,  so  that  the  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
would,  but  for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  be  5*80  times  that 
of  the  earth’s  rotation.  In  § 276,  where  the  obliquity  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  number  is  given  as  5*38. 

Now  let  x = 7-'^,  y = '^t  ^ = 2(3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  x,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  orbital 
motion,  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  satellite’s  distance  from 


the  planet. 

Then  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  become 

h = y + x (3). 

w- 


(3)  is  the  equation  of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum,  or 
shortly,  the  equation  of  momentum;  (4)  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

Now,  consider  a system  started  with  given  positive  (or  say 
clockwise*)  moment  of  momentum  h ; we  have  all  sorts  of  ways 
it]  which  it  may  be  started.  If  the  two  rotations  be  of  opposite 
kinds,  it  is  clear  that  we  may  start  the  system  with  any  amount 
of  energy  however  great,  but  the  true  maxima  and  minima  of 
energy  compatible  with  the  given  moment  of  momentum  are 
given  hy  dY jdx  = 0, 

or  x — h-\ — 5 = 0, 

that  is  to  say,  x^  - hx^  +1  = 0 (5). 


* This  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  convention,  but  I leave  this  passage  as  it 
stood  originally. 
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We  shall  presently  see  that  this  quartic  has  either  two  real 
roots  and  two  imaginary,  or  all  imaginary  roots*. 

This  quartic  may  be  derived  from  quite  a different  con- 
sideration, viz.,  by  finding  the  condition  under  which  the 
satellite  may  move  round  the  planet,  so  that  the  planet  shall 
always  show  the  same  face  to  the  satellite,  in  fact,  so  that  they 
move  as  parts  of  one  rigid  body. 

The  condition  is  simply  tha.t  the  satellite’s  orbital  angular 
velocity  Q,  = n the  planet’s  angular  velocity  of  rotation ; or  since 
n=y  and  = Q,~^  = x,  therefore  y = \ jx^. 

By  substituting  this  value  of  y in  the  equation  of  momentum 
(3),  we  get  as  before 

- hx^  + 1 :=  0 (5). 

In  my  paper  on  the  “Precession  of  a Viscous  Spheroid f,”  I 
obtained  the  quartic  equation  from  this  last  point  of  view 
only,  and  considered  analytically  and  numerically  its  bearings 
on  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  having  read  the  paper,  told  me  that  he 
thought  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  general  physical 
meaning  of  the  equation,  by  a comparison  of  the  equation  of 
conservation  of  moment  of  momentum  with  the  energy  of  the 
system  for  various  configurations,  and  he  suggested  the  appro- 
priateness of  geometrical  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  this 
comparison.  The  method  which  is  worked  out  below  is  the 
result  of  the  suggestions  given  me  by  him  in  conversation. 

The  simplicity  with  which  complicated  mechanical  interactions 
may  be  thus  traced  out  geometrically  to  their  results  appears 
truly  remarkable. 

At  present  we  have  only  obtained  one  result,  viz. : that  if  with 
given  moment  of  momentum  it  is  possible  to  set  the  satellite  and 
planet  moving  as  a rigid  body,  then  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  two 
ways,  and  one  of  these  ways  requires  a maximum  amount  of 
energy  and  the  other  a minimum;  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
one  must  be  a rapid  rotation  with  the  satellite  near  the  planet, 
and  the  other  a slow  one  with  the  satellite  remote  from  the 
planet. 

* I have  elsewhere  shown  that  when  it  has  real  roots,  one  is  greater  and  the 
other  less  than  h.  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  No.  202,  1880. 
t Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Part  i.  1879. 
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Now,  consider  the  three  equations, 

h = y + x (6), 

(7), 

*'’2/  = ! (8). 

(6)  is  the  equation  of  momentum;  (7)  that  of  energy;  and  (8) 
we  may  call  the  equation  of  rigidity,  since  it  indicates  that  the 
two  bodies  move  as  though  parts  of  one  rigid  body. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  illustrate  these  equations  geometrically, 
we  may  take  as  abscissa  a?,  which  is  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  orbital  motion ; so  that  the  axis  of  x may  be  called  the  axis 
of  orbital  momentum.  Also,  for  equations  (6)  and  (8)  we  may 
take  as  ordinate  y,  which  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
planet’s  rotation ; so  that  the  axis  of  2/  may  be  called  the  axis 
of  rotational  momentum.  For  (7)  we  may  take  as  ordinate  F, 
which  is  twice  the  energy  of  the  system;  so  that  the  axis 
of  Y may  be  called  the  axis  of  energy.  Then,  as  it  will  be 
convenient  to  exhibit  all  three  curves  in  the  same  figure,  with 
a parallel  axis  of  x,  we  must  have  the  axis  of  energy  identical 
with  that  of  rotational  momentum. 


It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  case  where  the 
resultant  moment  of  momentum  h is  negative,  because  this 
would  only  be  equivalent  to  reversing  all  the  rotations;  thus 
h is  to  be  taken  as  essentially  positive. 

Then  the  line  of  momentum,  whose  equation  is  (6),  is  a 
straight  line  inclined  at  45“  to  either  axis,  having  positive  inter- 
cepts on  both  axes. 

The  curve  of  rigidity,  whose  equation  is  (8),  is  clearly  of 
the  same  nature  as  a rectangular  hyperbola,  but  having  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  approach  to  the  axis  of  orbital  mo- 
mentum than  to  that  of  rotational  momentum. 


The  intersections  (if  any)  of  the  curve  of  rigidity  with  the 
line  of  momentum  have  abscissae  which  are  the  two  roots 
of  the  quartic  x^  - hx^  -1-1  = 0.  The  quartic  has,  therefore, 
two  real  roots  or  all  imaginary  roots.  Then,  since  x = 
the  intersection  which  is  more  remote  from  the  origin,  indicates 
a configuration  where  the  satellite  is  remote  from  tlie  planet; 
the  other  gives  the  configuration  where  the  satellite  is  closer 
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to  the  planet.  We  have  already  learnt  that  these  two  cor- 
respond  respectively  to  minimum  and  maximum  energy. 

When  X is  very  large,  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  energy 
is  Y=  (h-  xy^  which  is  the  equation  to  a parabola,  with  a 
vertical  axis  parallel  to  Y and  distant  h from  the  origin,  so 
that  the  axis  of  the  parabola  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  the  line  of  momentum  with  the  axis  of  orbital  momentum. 


When  X is  very  small  the  equation  becomes  Y=  - IJx^, 


rig.  1. 


Hence,  the  axis  of  F is  asymptotic  on  both  sides  to  the  curve 
of  energy. 

Then,  if  the  line  of  momentum  intersects  the  curve  of 
rigidity,  the  curve  of  energy  has  a maximum  vertically  under- 
neath the  point  of  intersection  neai’er  the  origin,  and  a minimum 
underneath  the  point  more  remote.  But  if  there  are  no  inter- 
sections, it  has  no  maximum  or  minimum. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exhibit  these  curves  well  if  they  are  drawn 
to  scale,  without  making  a figure  larger  than  it  would  be 
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con\^enient  to  print,  and  accordingly  fig.  1 gives  them  as  drawn  Graphical 
with  the  free  hand.  As  the  zero  of  energy  is  quite  arbitrary, 
the  origin  for  the  energy  curve  is  displaced  downwards,  and 
this  prevents  the  two  curves  from  crossing  one  another  in 
a confusing  manner.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  figs. 

2 and  3. 

Fig.  1 is  erroneous  principally  in  that  the  curve  of  rigidity 
ought  to  approach  its  horizontal  asymptote  much  more  rapidly, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  a drawing  to  scale  to  distinguish 
the  points  of  intersection  B and  D. 

Fig.  2 exhibits  the  same  curves,  but  drawn  to  scale,  and 
designed  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
that  is  to  say,  when  4=4  nearly. 


Fig.  3 shows  the  curves  when  4=1,  and  when  the  line  of 
momentum  does  not  intersect  the  curve  of  rigidity ; and  here 
there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  in  the  curve  of  energy. 

These  figures  exhibit  all  the  possible  methods  in  which  the 
bodies  may  move  with  given  moment  of  momentum,  and  they 
differ  in  the  fact  that  in  figs.  1 and  2 the  quartic  (5)  has 
real  roots,  but  in  the  case  of  fig.  3 this  is  not  so.  Every  point 
of  the  line  of  momentum  gives  by  its  abscissa  and  ordinate 
the  square  root  of  the  satellite’s  distance  and  the  rotation  of 
VOL.  ir.  33 
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the  planet,  and  the  ordinate  of  the  energy  curve  gives  the 
energy  corresponding  to  each  distance  of  the  satellite. 

Parts  of  these  figures  have  no  physical  meaning,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  satellite  to  move  round  the  planet  at  a 
distance  which  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  planet 
and  satellite.  Accordingly  in  fig.  1 a strip  is  marked  oflT  and 
shaded  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  axis,  within  which  the  figure 
has  no  physical  meaning. 

Since  the  moon’s  diameter  is  about  2,200  miles,  and  the 
earth’s  about  8,000,  therefore  the  moon’s  distance  cannot  be 
less  than  5,100  miles;  and  in  fig.  2,  which  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  earth  and  moon  and  is  drawn  to  scale,  the  base  of  the 
strip  is  only  shaded,  so  as  not  to  render  the  figure  confused. 

The  point  P in  fig.  2 indicates  the  present  configuration  of 
the  earth  and  moon. 

The  curve  of  rigidity  x^2/  = 1 is  the  same  for  all  values  of 
h,  and  by  moving  the  line  of  momentum  parallel  to  itself  nearer 
or  further  from  the  origin,  we  may  represent  all  possible 
moments  of  momentum  of  the  whole  system. 

The  smallest  amount  of  moment  of  momentum  with  which  it 
is  possible  to  set  the  system  moving  as  a rigid  body,  with  cen- 
trifugal force  enough  to  balance  the  mutual  attraction,  is  when 
the  line  of  momentum  touches  the  curve  of  rigidity.  The  con- 
dition for  this  is  clearly  that  the  equation  — lix?  + 1=0 
should  have  equal  roots.  If  it  has  equal  roots,  each  root  must 
be  1 7i,  and  therefore 

(|A/-7.(|A)^+1  = 0, 

whence  V = 473’  or  h = 4/3*  = 1-75. 

The  actual  value  of  li  for  the  moon  and  earth  is  about  4,  and 
hence  if  the  moon-earth  system  were  started  with  less  than  of 
its  actual  moment  of  momentum,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  two  bodies  to  move  so  that  the  earth  should  always  show 
the  same  face  to  the  moon. 

Affain  if  we  travel  alon"  the  line  of  momentum  there  must  be 

O ^ 

some  point  for  which  yx?  is  a maximum,  and  since  y:P  = nj^ 
there  must  be  some  point  for  which  the  number  of  planetary 
rotations  is  greatest  during  one  revolution  of  the  satellite,  or 
shortly  there  must  be  some  configuration  for  which  there  is  a 
maximum  number  of  days  in  the  month. 


h.] 
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Now  yx^  is  equal  to  x^(Jh  — x),  and  this  is  a maximum  when  Maximum 
x-^h  and  the  maximum  number  of  days  in  the  month  is  days  in  the 
{fhy  {Ji-  fA)  or  ; if  A is  equal  to  4,  as  is  nearly  the  case 

for  the  earth  and  moon,  this  becomes  27. 

Hence  it  follows  that  we  now  have  very  nearly  the  maximum 
number  of  days  in  the  month.  A more  accurate  investigation 
in  my  paper  on  the  “Precession  of  a Viscous  Spheroid,”  showed 
that  taking  account  of  solar  tidal  friction  and  of  the  obliquity 
to  the  ecliptic  the  maximum  number  of  days  is  about  29,  and 
that  we  have  already  passed  through  the  phase  of  maximum. 

We  will  now  consider  the  physical  meaning  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  figures. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  whole  system  corresponds  to  a clockwise  rotation. 

Now  imagine  two  points  with  the  same  abscissa,  one  on  the 
momentum  line  and  the  other  on  the  energy  curve,  and  suppose 
the  one  on  the  energy  curve  to  guide  that  on  the  momentum  line. 

Then  since  we  are  supposing  frictional  tides  to  be  raised  on 
the  planet,  therefore  the  energy  must  degrade,  and  however  the 
two  points  are  set  initially,  the  point  on  the  energy  curve  must 
always  slide  down  a slope  carrying  with  it  the  other  point. 

Now  looking  at  fig.  1 or  2,  we  see  that  tliere  are  four  slopes  Various 
in  the  energy  curve,  two  running  down  to  the  planet,  and  two  degradation 
others  which  run  down  to  the  minimum.  In  fig.  3 on  the  other  to^n^t/af 
hand  there  are  only  two  slopes,  both  of  which  run  down  to  the  SancS' 
[)lanet. 

In  the  first  case  there  are  four  ways  in  which  the  system  mny 
degrade,  according  to  the  way  it  was  started;  in  the  second  only 
two  ways. 

i.  Then  in  fig.  1,  for  all  points  of  the  line  of  momentum 
from  C through  E to  infinity,  x is  negative  and  y is  positive; 
therefore  this  indicates  an  anti-clockwise  revolution  of  the  satel- 
lite, and  a clockwise  rotation  of  the  planet,  but  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  planetary  rotation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  orbital 
motion.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  curve  of  energy  slopes 
uniformly  down,  hence  however  the  system  be  started,  for  this 
part  of  the  line  of  momentum,  the  satellite  must  approach  the 
planet,  and  will  fall  into  it  when  its  distance  is  given  by  the 
point  h. 
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ii.  For  all  points  of  the  line  of  momentum  from  D through 
F to  infinity,  x is  positive  and  y is  negative  ; therefore  the 
motion  of  the  satellite  is  clockwise,  and  that  of  the  planetary- 
rotation  anti -clockwise,  but  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
orbital  motion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  planetary  rotation. 

The  corresponding  part  of  the  energy  curve  slopes  down  to  the 
minimum  h.  Hence  the  satellite  must  approach  the  j)lanet  until 
it  reaches  a certain  distance  where  the  two  will  move  round  as  a 
rigid  body.  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  system  passes  through 
the  configuration  corresponding  toD,  the  planetary  rotation  is  zero, 
and  from  D to  B the  rotation  of  the  planet  becomes  clockwise.  ! 

If  the  total  moment  of  momentum  had  been  as  shown  in  fig. 

3,  then  the  satellite  would  have  fallen  into  the  planet,  because  ! 
the  energy  curve  would  have  no  minimum. 

From  i and  ii  we  learn  that  if  the  planet  and  satellite  are  set 
in  motion  with  opposite  rotations,  the  satellite  will  fall  into  the 
planet,  if  the  moment  of  momentum  of  orbital  motion  be  less  j 
than  or  equal  to  or  only  greater  by  a certain  critical  amount 
(viz.  4/3^,  in  our  special  units),  than  the  moment  of  momentum  ! 
of  planetary  rotation,  but  if  it  be  greater  by  more  than  a certain  | 
critical  amount  the  satellite  will  approach  the  planet,  the  rotation 
of  the  planet  will  stop  and  reverse,  and  finally  the  system  will 
come  to  equilibrium  when  the  two  bodies  move  round  as  a rigid 
body,  with  a long  periodic  time. 

iii.  We  now  come  to  the  part  of  the  figure  between  C and  j 

I).  For  the  parts  AC  and  BD  of  the  line  AB  in  fig.  1,  the  j] 

jtlanetary  rotation  is  slower  than  that  of  the  satellite’s  revolu-  j 

tion,  or  the  month  is  shorter  than  day,  as  in  one  of  the  satellites  j 
of  Mars.  In  fig.  3 these  parts  together  embrace  the  whole.  In  all  y 

cases  the  satellite  approaches  the  planet.  In  the  case  of  fig.  3,  | 

the  satellite  must  ultimately  fall  into  the  planet;  in  the  case  t 

of  figs.  1 and  2 the  satellite  will  fall  in  if  its  distance  from  the  ; | 

planet  is  small,  or  move  round  along  with  the  planet  as  a rigid 
body  if  its  distance  be  large. 

For  the  part  of  the  line  of  momentum  AB,  the  month  is 
longer  than  the  day,  and  this  is  the  case  of  all  known  satellites 
except  the  nearer  one  of  Mars.  As  this  part-  of  the  line  is  non- 
existent in  fig.  3,  we  see  that  the  case  of  all  existing  satellites 
(except  the  Martian  one)  is  comprised  within  this  part  of  figs.  1 
and  2.  Now  if  a satellite  be  placed  in  the  condition  A,  that  is 
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to  say,  moving  rapidly  round  a [)lanet,  wliicli  always  shows  the 
same  face  to  the  satellite,  the  condition  is  clearly  dynamically 
unstable,  for  the  least  disturbance  will  determine  whether  the 
system  shall  degrade  down  the  slopes  ac  or  ah,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  falls  into  or  recedes  from  the  planet.  If  the  equili- 
brium breaks  down  by  the  satellite  receding,  the  recession  will 
go  on  until  the  system  has  reached  the  state  corresponding  to  B. 

The  point  P,  in  fig.  2,  shows  approximately  the  present  state 
of  the  earth  and  moon,  viz.,  when  x=  3'2,  y ^ *8*. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  point  I,  which  indicates  that  the  satel- 
lite is  just  touching  the  planet,  be  identical  with  the  point  A, 
then  the  two  bodies  are  in  effect  parts  of  a single  body  in  an 
unstable  configuration.  If,  therefore,  the  moon  was  originally 
part  of  the  earth,  we  should  expect  to  find  A and  I identical. 
The  figure  2,  which  is  drawn  to  represent  the  earth  and  moon, 
shows  that  there  is  so  close  an  approach  between  the  edge  of  the 
shaded  band  and  the  intersection  of  the  line  of  momentum  atid 
curve  of  rigidity,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
them  on  the  figure.  Hence,  there  seems  a considerable  proba- 
bility that  the  two  bodies  once  formed  parts  of  a single  one, 
which  broke  up  in  consequence  of  some  kind  of  instability. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
case  in  the  paper  on  the  “Precession  of  a Yiscous  Spheroid,” 
and  subsequent  papers,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper,  of  which  this  Appendix  forms 
a part,  is  occupied  with  a similar  graphical  treatment  of  the 
problem  involved  in  the  case  of  a planet  and  satellite  or  a system 
of  two  stars,  each  raising  frictional  tides  in  the  other,  and 
revolving  round  one  another  orbitally.  This  problem  involves 
the  construction  of  a surface  of  energy. 


Compare 
§ 778"  {&). 


Supj^esterl 
origin  of 
the  moon. 


Compare 
§ 778" (0- 


Double-star 

system. 


* The  proper  values  for  the  present  configuration  of  the  earth  and  moon  are 
a:  = 3-4,  y = ’7.  Figure  (2)  was  drawn  for  the  paper  as  originally  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  is  now  merely  reproduced. 
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The  arahic  numbers  refer  to  sections.  The  numbers  i.  and  ii.  preceding  them  indicate 
the  volume  (parts  of  the  original  first  volume)  in  which  they  will  be  found.  The 
capital  letters  refer  to  the  Appendixes.  In  the  case  of  the  Appendixes  Aq,  A,  B, 
references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  i. ; the  other  Appendixes  are  at  the  ends  of 
their  respective  volumes. 


Acceleration,  defined,  i.  28 

measure  of,  when  uniform,  i.  28 
measure  of,  when  variable,  i.  29 
average,  i.  29 

analytical  expressions  for,  i.  29,  31 
composition  and  resolution  of,  i.  30,  31 
examples  of,  i.  35,  36 
angular,  defined,  i.  42 
angular,  analytical  expressions  for, 
I.  42 

Action,  defined,  i.  326 

principle  of  least,  i.  327;  Lagrange’s 
equations  derived  from,  i.  327 
principle  of  stationary,  i.  328 
principle  of  varying,  i.  330 ; examples 
of,  I.  333—336 

differential  equation  satisfied  by  the, 
I.  330 ; equations  of  motion  derived 
from,  I.  330 

surfaces  of  equal,  i.  332 
Activity,  i.  263 

Anchor-ring,  motion  on  an,  i.  351,  355,  366 
Angles,  measurement  of,  i.  404 
solid,  II.  463 — 470 

Area,  projection  of  plane  or  curved,  i.  233 
conservation  of  (see  Momentum) 
Atoms,  size  of,  ii.  (F) 

Attraction,  universal  law  of,  ii.  458 

integral  of  normal,  over  a closed  sur* 
face,  II.  492,  493 

variation  of,  in  crossing  attracting 
surface,  ii.  478 

of  a uniform  spherical  shell  on  an  in- 
ternal particle,  ii.  462,  477;  on  an 
external  particle,  ii.  471,  477;  on 
an  element  of  the  shell,  ii.  172. 


Attraction  of  a spherical  surface  with  den- 
sity varying  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  distance  from  a given  point, 
II.  474—476 

of  a sphere  whose  density  varies 
inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the 
distance  from  a point,  ii.  518 
of  a sphere  composed  of  concentric 
shells  of  uniform  density,  ii.  480, 
491  (d) 

of  a uniform  circular  disc  on  a par- 
ticle in  its  axis,  ii.  477,  517 
of  a cylinder  on  a particle  in  its  axis, 
II.  477 

of  a right  cone  on  a particle  at  its 
vertex,  ii.  477 

of  a uniform  circular  arc,  ii.  481 
of  a straight  line,  ii.  481 
of  a uniform  hemisphere  on  a particle 
at  its  edge,  ii.  478 

of  matter  arranged  in  infinite  parallel 
planes  of  uniform  density,  ii.  491 
(/) 

of  coaxal  cylinders  of  uniform  density 
to  infinite  lengths,  ii.  491  (c) 
of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid,  ii.  494  (j) 
— (o);  II.  519—532 
of  a shell  bounded  by  similar  con- 
centric and  similarly  situated  ellip- 
soids, II.  519 — 521,  523 
of  an  infinite  homogeneous  elliptic 
cylinder,  ii.  494  (p)  (q) 
of  a heterogeneous  ellipsoid,  ii.  527 
of  a particle  on  a distant  body,  ii. 
510,  541 

inverse  problem  of,  ii.  491 
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Balance,  i.  430,  431 ; ii.  572 
torsion,  i.  432,  433 
bifilar,  i.  435 

Bending  of  a bar,  plate,  &c. ; see  Flexure 


Cardioid,  i.  49 
Catenary,  defined,  ii.  574 

equation  of  common,  ii.  580 
of  uniform  strength,  ii.  583 
Cathetometer,  i.  429 

Central  axis  of  a system  of  forces,  ii. 
559  {g) 

Centrobaric  bodies,  ii.  534;  possess  ki- 
netic symmetry  about  their  centre 
of  inertia,  ii.  535 

Clamp,  geometrical,  defined,  1. 198;  exam- 
ples of,  I.  198 
Clocks,  I.  414—417 

Compressibility,  defined,  ii.  680 ; ii.  (C)  1. 
Conservative  system,  defined,  i.  271 
Constraint,  of  a point  with  two  or  one 
degrees  of  freedom,  i.  196 
of  a rigid  body  with  various  degrees 
of  freedom,  i.  197,  199 
of  a rigid  body,  five  degrees  of,  i.  198 
of  a rigid  body,  one  degree  of,  most 
general  form  of,  i.  200 ; mechanical 
illustration  of,  i.  201 ; analytical 
expression  of,  i.  201 
Gauss’s  principle  of  least,  i.  293 
kinetic,  cases  of  motion  governed  by, 
I.  319 

Continuity,  integral  equation  of,  i.  192 
differential  equation  of,  i.  193,  194 
Co-ordinates,  Rodrigues,  i.  95 

generalized,  of  a point,  i.  202,  203 
generalized,  of  a system,  i.  204 
generalized,  kinetic  energy  expressed 
in,  I.  313 

generalized,  equations  of  motion  in, 
I.  318 

ignoration  of,  i.  319 
generalized  orthogonal  transforma- 
tion of,  I.  337  note 
Cord,  see  String. 

Couples,  defined,  i.  234 ; moment  of,  i. 
234;  axis  of.  i.  234  ; ir.  559 
composition  of,  ii.  559  (5) ; with 
forces,  II.  559  (/) 

Curvature,  defined,  i.  5 
of  a circle,  i.  5 

of  any  plane  curve,  analytical  expres- 
sions for,  I.  6 

of  any  curve,  analytical  expressions 
for,  I.  9 

integral,  of  a curve,  i.  10,  12 
average,  of  a curve,  i.  10,  12 
synclastic  and  anticlastic,  of  a sur- 
face, defined,  i,  128,  ii.  639 
line  of,  defined,  i.  130 


Curvature,  integral,  of  a portion  of  aj 
surface,  defined,  i.  136 
average,  of  a portion  of  a surface,  de-i 
fined,  I.  136 

specific,  at  a point  of  a surface,  de- 
fined, I.  136;  analytical  expression 
for,  I.  138 

Curvatura  Integra,  defined,  i.  136;  proved 
the  same  as  Integral  Curvature,  i. 
137 

Curve,  plane,  i.  7 
tortuous,  I.  7 
osculating  plane  of,  i.  8 
mechanical  tracing  of,  i.  16 
of  pursuit,  I.  40 
of  flight,  I.  40 

representation  of  experimental  re- 
sults by  means  of  a,  i.  395 — 397 

Cycloid,  I.  49,  92 

properties  of,  i.  93 
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D’Alembert’s  principle,  i.  264  ^ i 

Density,  line,  surface  and  volume,  ii.  460  j 
of  the  Earth,  ii.  774,  831  ;l 

Determinant,  expression  for  the  square  of,  , 

1.  p.  i66  Aq  (/c)  1 

minors  of  a,  i.  343  (6)  j 

relations  between  the  minors  of  an  1 
evanescent,  i.  343  (6) 
square  root  of  skew  symmetric,  i.  ; 
345  (ix) 

Diagonal  scale,  i.  419  }' 

Direction,  integral  change  of,  in  a surface,  ; 

1. 135  ^ ^ ' i; 

Displacement,  in  one  plane,  equivalent  to  t 
a rotation,  i.  79,  80,  83 ; or  a trans-  > 
lation,  I.  81 

in  one  plane,  examples  of,  i.  84, 

85  _ 

of  a non-rigid  solid  with  one  point 
fixed,  general  analytical  investiga- 
tion of,  I.  181,  190  (e),  (/),  (i) 
tangential,  defined,  i.  186 ; of  dis- 
placed and  undisplaced  curve  com- 
pared, I.  187 — 189  ; of  a closed 
curve,  due  to  rotation,  i.  190  ; of 
a closed  curve  due  to  strain,  i.  190 
(a)— (d) 

Dissipativity,  i.  345  (ii) 


Earth,  The,  as  a time-keeper,  ii.  830 

figure  of,  as  determined  by  geodesy, 
II.  797 

rigidity  of,  ii.  832—848 
distribution  of  land  on,  ii.  848 
secular  cooling  of,  ii.  (D) 

Edge  of  regression,  i.  148 
Elastic  curve,  ii.  611,  612 
Elastic  body,  perfectly,  defined,  ii.  672 
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Elasticity,  of  volume,  ii.  C80 
of  figure,  II.  680 

Elastic  solid,  equations  of  equilibrium  of, 
II.  697,  698;  ii.  (C) 
integration  of  equations  of  equi- 
librium of  infinite,  ii.  730 
displacements  of,  by  stress  applied  to 
an  infinitely  small  part,  ii.  731 
displacements  of,  by  stress  applied 
over  the  boundary,  ii.  732 — 734 
displacement  of,  when  the  strain  ia 
plane,  ii.  739 

Green’s  theory  of,  ii.  (C)  {g),  {h) 
sphere,  deformation  of,  by  rotation, 
II.  837,  838 

spherical  shell,  equilibrium  of,  under 
surface  tractions,  ii.  735 — 737 
Ellipticity  of  strata  of  equal  density  within 
the  earth  resulting  from  Laplace’s 
law,  II.  824,  824' 

Energy,  kinetic,  defined,  i.  213 

kinetic,  rate  of  change  of,  i.  214 ; 

analytical  expression  for,  i.  280 
potential,  defined  and  explained,  i. 
241,  273,  274 

conservation  of,  i.  269 — 278 
apparent  loss  of,  i.  275 — 277 
equation  of,  i.  293,  318 
kinetic  and  potential,  expressed  as 
functions  of  the  time  in  the  case  of 
small  motions,  i.  337 
potential,  exhaustion  of,  ii.  547 — 549 
Eolotropy,  II.  676 — 678 
Epicycloid,  i.  49,  94 

Equilibrant,  of  a system  of  forces,  ii.  558 
Equilibrium,  neutral,  stable  and  unstable, 
examples  of,  i.  291 
of  a particle,  ii.  455,  456 
of  three  forces,  ii.  564 
j of  forces  proportional  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sides  of  a polygon 
at  their  middle  points,  or  the  faces 
of  a polyhedron  at  their  centres  of 
inertia,  ii.  559  (e) 
of  a free  rigid  body,  ii.  551 — 553 
of  a constrained  rigid  body,  ii.  554 — • 
557 

of  a body  moveable  about  an  axis,  ii. 
567 

of  a body  resting  on  a fixed  surface, 
II.  568 

of  a body  capable  of  a single  screw 
motion,  ii.  556 
simple  examples  of,  ii.  572 
of  a floating  body,  stability  of,  ii.  763 
—768 

of  a rotating  gravitational  fluid  ellip- 
soid of  equilibrium,  ii.  770 — 773, 
775—777,  778' 

of  a rotating  gravitational  fluid  ellip- 
soid with  three  unequal  axes,  ii.  778 


Equilibrium  of  a rotating  fluid  mass  gene- 
rally, II.  778' 

of  a rotating  heterogeneous  liquid 
spheroid,  enclosing  a rigid  spherical 
nucleus  and  subjected  to  disturb- 
ance, II.  822 — 824 

of  rotating  spheroid  of  two  incom- 
pressible non-mixing  fluids,  ii.  831 
energy  criterion  for,  i.  289,  290,  292 
slightly  disturbed,  application  of  the 
Lagrange  equation  to,  i.  337 
general  solution  of  any  case  of  slightly 
disturbed,  i.  343  (/) — (p) 
Equipotential  surfaces,  defined,  ii.  491  {g) 
of  homogeneous  harmonic  spheroids, 
II.  789,  790 

for  approximately  spherical  mass  due 
to  gravitation  and  rotation  con- 
jointly, II.  794 

of  rotating  fluid  covering  a spherical 
nucleus,  ii.  800 — 802 
of  fluid  covering  a fixed  spherical 
nucleus,  and  disturbed  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  a distant  body,  ii.  803 
Ergometer,  i.  436,  437 
Error,  law  of,  i.  391 

probable,  i.  392,  393 
Errors,  theory  of,  i.  387 — 394 
Euler’s  Theorem,  130 
Evolute,  I.  17 — 19 

Experiment,  remarks  on,  i.  373 — 332 

Elexure,  of  a bar,  ii.  711 — 718 
of  a plate,  ii.  719 — 729 
of  a plate  bounded  by  an  infinite 
plane  edge,  ii.  728 

Fluid,  perfect,  defined,  i.  320;  ii.  742 

cases  of  motion  in  a perfect,  i.  320 — 
325 

equations  of  equilibrium  of  a perfect, 
II.  753 

equilibrium  of,  in  a closed  vessel,  ii. 
754,  755 

equilibrium  of,  under  non-conserva- 
tive forces,  II.  757 — 759 
equilibrium  of,  possibility  of,  under 
given  forces,  ii.  755,  756 
density  of,  in  teims  of  potential  of 
ajiplied  forces,  ii.  760 
impulsive  geneiation  of  motion  in  an 
incompressible,  i.  312,  317 
Fluxions,  I.  24,  203 
Foci,  kinetic,  i.  357 — 364 
Force,  measure  of,  i.  220,  413 
specification  of,  i.  218 
accelerative  effect  of,  i.  219 
measurement  of,  i.  258 
unit  of,  I.  221 

Gauss’s  absolute  unit  of,  i.  223 
British  absolute  unit  of,  i.  225 
ideal  units  of,  i.  223 
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Force,  comparison  of  absolute  and  gravi- 
tational measures  of,  i.  226 
effective  component  of,  i.  228 
moment  of,  i.  23-2 
time-integral  of,  i.  297 
line  of,  defined  and  illustrated,  ii. 
489,  490 

Forces,  composition  of,  i.  255 

parallel,  composition  of,  ii.  561,  563 
parallelogram  and  polygon  of,  i.  256 
system  of,  reduced  to  two,  ii.  560 
system  of,  reduced  to  a force  and  a 
couple,  II.  559  (c) 

Freedom,  degrees  of,  i.  195 — 201 ; [see 
Constraint) 

Friction,  laws  of,  between  solids,  ii.  450 
—452 

laAvs  of  fluid,  i.  340 

Function,  simple  harmonic,  i.  54 

complex  harmonic,  i.  75,  76 ; repre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  experi- 
ment by  means  of  a,  i.  398' 
plane  harmonic,  ii.  739 
displacement,  i.  190  (/c) 
spherical  harmonic,  i.  p.  171  B.  [see 
Spherical  harmonics) 

Laplace’s,  i.  p.  208  B.  [e')  [see  Sphe- 
rical harmonics) 

Hamilton’s  characteristic,  i.  331 ; 
complete  solution  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of,  i.  331 
cyclic,  II.  755,  note 


Geodetic  line  defined,  i.  132 

trigonometry  on  a surface  of  uni- 
form specific  curvature,  i.  153 
Gravity,  Clairaut’s  formula  for,  in  terms 
of  the  latitude,  i.  222 
centre  6f,  defined,  ii.  534 ; ii.  562 
lunar  and  solar  influence  on  apparent, 
II.  812 

experimental  investigation  of  lunar 
disturbance  of,  ii.  818' 

Green’s  problem,  ii.  499 — 506 
examples  of,  ii.  507 — 509 
Gauss’s  method  of  treating,  ii.  550 
Gyration,  radius  of,  i.  281 


Harmonic  motion,  definition  of,  i.  53 
amplitude  of,  i.  54 
argument  of,  i.  54 
epoch  of,  I.  54 
period  of,  i.  54 
phase  of,  i.  54 
practical  examples  of,  i.  55 
velocity  in,  i.  56 
acceleration  in,  i.  57 
composition  of,  in  one  line,  i.  58,  59; 
examples,  i.  60,  61 


Harmonic  motions,  mechanical  composi- 
tion of,  in  one  line,  i.  62 
graphical  representation  of,  i.  62,  69, 
72,  74 

composition  of,  in  different  lines,  i, 
63—73 

Harmonic,  spheroid,  defined,  ii.  779 

nodal  cone,  defined,  ii.  779 ; proper- 
ties of,  II.  780 

spherical  [see  Spherical  harmonics) 
Heat,  specific,  defined,  ii.  (E)  1 7iote 
Hodograph,  definition  of,  i.  37 
elementary  properties  of,  i.  37 
for  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a planet 
is  a circle,  i.  38 
physical  applications  of,  i.  39 
Homogeneousness,  defined,  ii.  675 
Hooke’s  joint,  i.  109 
Horograph,  defined,  i.  136 
exercises  on,  i.  137 
Horse-power,  i.  268 
Hypocycloid,  i.  91,  94 
Hypotheses,  use  of,  i.  383 — 386 


Images,  electric,  ii.  510 — 518 
Impact,  I.  294 — 296 

of  spheres,  direct,  i.  300 — 302 
loss  of  energy  in,  i.  301 
distribution  of  energy  after,  i.  302 — 306 
moment  of,  i.  307 
work  done  by,  i.  308 
of  a smooth  rigid  plane  on  a free 
rigid  body  at  rest,  i.  317 
Indicatrix,  i.  130 
Inertia,  i.  216 

centre  of,  defined,  i.  230  ; and  found, 
I.  230 

moment  of,  i.  231 

principal  axes  of,  defined,  i.  282; 
found  analytically,  i.  283 
Interpolation,  i.  398 
Inversion,  ii.  513 — 516 
Involute,  I.  17 — 19 
Isotrophy,  ii.  676 — 679 


Laplace’s  law  of  density  of  the  earth’s 
strata,  ii.  824;  applied  to  determine 
the  constant  of  precession,  ii.  827, 
828;  compressibility  involved  in, 
II.  829 

Laplace’s  differential  equation  for  the 
potential,  etc.,  with  Poisson’s  ex- 
tension, II.  491  (6)  (c) 
expressed  in  generalized  co-ordinates 
by  physical  considerations,  i.  Aq 
p.  160  (a) — [e) 

expressed  in  generalized  co-ordinates 
by  algebraical  transformation,  i. 
p.  166  Ao  (j)— (m) 
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Laplace’s  equation  expressed  in  generalized 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  i.  p.  164 
Ao  (/)  ; in  polar  co-ordinates,  i. 
p.  164  Ao(£/);  in  columnar  co-ordi- 
nates, I.  p.  165  Aq  (h) 
solution  proved  possible  and  unique 
when  the  function  is  given  in  value 
at  every  point  of  a given  surface, 
I.  p.  169  A (ft) — (e) 

Latitude,  effect  of  hill,  cavity,  or  crevasse 
on,  II.  478,  479 

Length,  measures  of,  i.  407 — 409 
Level  surface,  see  Equipotential  surface 
Machine,  Tide-predicting,  i.  B'  i. 

for  solving  simultaneous  linear  equa- 
tions, I.  B'  II. 

for  calculating  the  integral  of  a given 
function,  i.  B'  iii. 

for  calculating  the  integral  of  the 
product  of  two  given  functions,  i. 
B'  IV. 

for  solving  the  general  linear  differ- 
ential equation  of  the  second  order, 

I.  B'  V. 

for  solving  any  linear  differential  equa- 
tion, I,  B'  VI. 

for  calculating  the  harmonic  com- 
ponents of  a periodic  function,  i.  B 

VII. 

Magnetometer,  bifilar,  i.  435 
Mass,  connexion  of,  with  volume  and 
density,  i.  208 
unit  of,  I.  209 

measurement  of,  i.  258,  412 
gravitational  unit  of,  ii.  459 
negative,  ii.  461 
Meunier’s  Theorem,  129 
Metacentre,  ii.  768 
Minimum  Kinetic  Energy,  299 
Moment,  virtual,  i.  237 
M omental  ellipsoid,  i.  282 
Momentum,  defined,  i.  210 
change  of,  i.  211 
rate  of  change  of,  i.  212 
conservation  of,  i.  267 
moment  of,  i.  235 

moment  of,  composition  and  resolution 
of,  I.  235,  236 

moment  of,  conservation  of,  i.  267 
generalized  expression  for  components 
of,  I.  313 

Motion,  direction  of,  i.  4 

rate  of  change  of  direction  of,  i.  5 
quantity  of  {see  Momentum) 
resultant,  i.  50 

resultant,  mechanical  arrangement 
for,  I.  51 
relative,  i.  45 

relative,  examples  of,  i.  47,  48,  49 
Newton’s  Laws  of,  i.  244 — 269 
superposition  of  small,  i.  89 


Motion,  Harmonic  {see  Harmonic  Motion) 
of  a rigid  body  about  a fixed  point,  i. 
95,  100,  101 

general,  of  a rigid  body,  i.  102,  103 
general,  of  one  rigid  body  on  another, 
I.  110 

of  translation  and  rotation,  independ- 
ence of,  I.  266 

equations  of,  formation  of,  i.  293 
equations  of  impulsive,  i.  310 
general  indeterminate  equation  of,  i. 
293 

equations  of,  Lagrange’s  generalized 
form  of,  I.  318;  examples  of,  i.  319 
equations  of,  Hamilton’s  form,  i.  318, 
319 

Hamilton’s  characteristic  equation  of, 
i.  330 

complete  solution  of  a complex  cy- 
cloidal, 1. 343  {a) — (c) ; 1. 345  (i) — (v) 
infinitely  small,  of  a dissipative  sys- 
tem, I.  342 

ideal,  of  an  accumulative  system,  i. 
344,  345 

of  a gyrostatic  conservative  system, 
I.  345  (vi) — (ix);  with  two  degrees 
of  freedom,  i.  345  (x);  with  three 
degrees  of  freedom,  i.  345  (xi) ; 
with  four  degrees  of  freedom,  i.  345 
(xii) — (xxi);  with  any  number  of 
freedoms,  i.  345  (xxii) — (xxviii) 
disturbed,  general  investigation  of,  i. 
356 

equations  of,  of  a single  particle  in 
polar  co-ordinates,  i.  319 
equations  of,  of  a single  particle  re- 
ferred to  moving  axes,  i.  319 
of  a sphere  in  an  incompressible  fluid 
bounded  by  an  infinite  plane,  i.  320, 
321 

of  a solid  of  revolution  with  its  axis 
parallel  to  a plane  through  an  un- 
bounded fluid,  I.  320 — 325 
of  solids  in  fluids,  practical  observa- 
tions on,  I.  325 


Normal  modes  of  vibration,  or  of  falling 
away  from  a position  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  i.  338  ; case  of  equality 
between  the  periods  of  two  or  more 
modes,  i.  339 


Ocean,  stability  of  the,  ii.  816 
Optics,  application  of  varying  action  to  a 
question  of  geometrical,  i.  335 


Bendulum,  i.  434 

ballistic,  i.  298,  307 
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Pendulum,  motion  of  a jointed,  i.  319 
motion  of  a gyroscopic,  i.  319 
quadrantal,  i.  322 

Physical  problems,  approximate  treatment 
of,  II.  438 — 447 

Planets,  distribution  of  density  in,  ii.  824 

Plate,  stretching  of,  by  flexure,  ii.  629 — 
631 

laws  of  flexure  of,  ii.  632 — 636 
principal  axes  of  bending  of,  ii.  637, 
638 

potential  energy  of  a bent,  ii.  640, 
641 

of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions 
subjected  to  uniform  stress,  ii.  642 
equilibrium  of  infinite,  subjected  to 
any  forces,  ii.  643,  644 
boundary  conditions  of  a finite,  ii. 
645,  648 

equilibrium  of,  under  circularly  dis- 
tributed load,  II.  649 — 651 
equilibrium  of  circular,  with  concen- 
tric circular  aperture,  ii.  652 — 655 
equilibrium  of  rectangular,  ii.  656 
flexural  rigidities  of,  ii.  720 

Poisson’s  equation  [see  Laplace’s  differ- 
ential equation,  etc.) 

Potential,  defined  and  explained,  ii.  482— 
486 

force  in  terms  of,  ii.  486,  491 
analytical  expression  for,  ii.  491  {a) 
cannot  have  a maximum  or  minimum 
value  in  free  space,  ii.  495 
mean  of,  over  a spherical  surface,  ii. 
496 

determination  of,  through  external 
space  from  its  value  over  a spherical 
surface,  ii.  793 

determination  of,  from  the  form  of  a 
nearly  spherical  equipotential  sur- 
face, II.  793 

of  a shell  bounded  by  similar  con- 
centric and  similarly  situated  elliii- 
soids,  II,  524,  525 
of  a homogeneous  ellipsoid,  ii.  526 
of  a heterogeneous  ellipsoid,  ii.  526 
of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  ii.  527 
comparison  between,  of  two  confocal 
shells  each  bounded  by  similar  and 
similarly  situated  ellipsoids,  ii.  532 
of  any  spherical  shell,  expressed  in 
spherical  harmonics,  ii.  536 — 538 
of  a distant  body,  found  by  spherical 
harmonic  analysis,  ii.  539 
of  a solid  sphere  with  harmonic  distri- 
bution of  density,  ii.  543,  545 
of  any  mass,  expressed  in  harmonic 
series,  ii.  542,  544 

of  a distribution  of  mass  symmetrical 
round  an  axis,  expressed  in  zonal 
harmonics,  ii.  546 


Potential,  of  a circular  ring,  ii.  546 
of  a circular  disc,  ii.  546 
of  a circular  galvanometer  coil,  ii.  546 
of  a solid  sphere  with  variation  from 
average  density  in  one  limitedregion,  i 

II.  786—788,  791,  792  ^ < 

for  other  masses  of  definite  form  {see 
Attraction)  | 

Precession  and  Nutation,  ii.  825  i 

Precession  in  connection  with  the  clistribu-  '' 

tionof  density  within  the  Earth,  ii.  i 

826  i, 

constant  of,  determined  from  Laplace’s  j 

law,  II.  827  I 

Pressure,  fluid,  at  a point,  ii.  743 ; proved 

equal  in  aU  directions,  ii.  744,  745,  , 

747  _ :i, 

in  a fluid  under  the  action  of  no  | 
external  forces  equal  in  all  direc-  i 
tions,  II.  745,  747  |i 

rate  of  increase  of,  in  terms  of  the  j 
external  force,  ii.  752,  753  : 

resultant  fluid,  on  a plane  area,  ii.  761  ! 

resultant  fluid,  on  a body  of  any 
shape,  II.  762 
equations  of  fluid,  ii.  753 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  heights,  ' 

II.  753 

centre  of,  ii.  746,  761 


Eesilience,  ii.  691  (5) — (/) 

Eesistance,  varying  as  the  velocity  in  a 
simple  motion,  i.  341 
Eestitution,  coefficient  of,  i.  300 
Eesultant,  of  forces  acting  along  and  pro- 
portional to  the  sides  of  a polygon 
is  a couple,  ii.  559  (d) 

Eigidity,  defined,  ii.  680,  ii.  (C)  (1) 

torsional,  of  circular  cylinder,  ii.  701 
torsional,  of  various  prisms,  ii.  709 
of  the  Earth,  ii.  832 — 840 
Eockiug  stones,  ii.  566 
Eolling,  of  one  curve  on  another  will  give 
any  motion  of  a plane  figure  in  its 
own  plane,  i.  90 
of  circle  on  straight  line,  i.  92 
of  cone  on  cone,  i.  99,  104,  105;  ex- 
amples of,  I.  106 — 108 
of  one  plane  curve  on  another  in  the 
same  plane,  i.  112 ; in  different 
planes,  i.  113 

of  a curve  on  a surface,  i.  115,  116 
of  one  rigid  body  on  another,  i.  110, 
111,  117  ; analytical  investigation 
of,  when  one  or  both  traces  are 
given,  I.  124,  125 

Eotations,  composition  of,  about  parallel 
axes,  I.  86 

composition  of  with  a translation  in 
plane  perpendicular  to  axis,  i.  87 
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Eotations,  finite,  composition  of,  i.  97, 
98 


Screw,  for  measurement,  i.  424,  425 
micrometer,  i.  426 

Secular  acceleration  of  the  Moon’s  mean 
motion,  ir.  830 

Sea-level,  disturbance  of,  by  a region  of 
density  greater  or  less  than  the 
average,  ii.  786 — 788,  791,  792 
figure  of,  determined  from  measure- 
ments of  gravity,  ii.  795,  796 
figure  of,  determined  from  results  of 
geodesy,  ii.  797 
Shear,  synthesis  of,  i.  169 

principal  properties  of,  i.  170 — 172 
axes  of,  173 

various  specifications  of,  i.  174 — 176 
combination  of,  with  simple  elonga- 
tion and  expansion,  i.  177 
Slide,  geometrical,  defined,  i.  198;  ex- 
amples of,  I.  198 

Spherical  excess,  of  a triangle,  i.  134  ; of 
a polygon,  i.  134 

Spherical  harmonics,  defined,  i.  p.  171  B 
(a) 

Examples  of,  i.  p.  1 7 1 B (a) 
partial,  i.  p.  176  B (c) 
differential  equations  satisfied  by,  i. 
p.  178  B(e)  (^r) 

surface  integral  of  product  of  two  or 
parts  of  two,  i.  pp.  178,  205  B (r/) 
{k)  [z) 

when  complete  are  rational  integral 
functions  ol  x,ij,z-,  or  can  be  made 
so  by  a factor  r™,  i.  p.  181  B 
{h) 

general  expressions  for,  when  com- 
plete, obtained  by  differentiation,  i. 
p.  162  B ij) 

general  expressions  for,  obtained  by 
solution  of  Laplace’s  equation,  i. 
p.  207  B (o') — (in');  examples,  i,  p. 
213  B(m')— (s') 

algebraical  transformations  of  the 
general  expressions,  i.  p.  189  B (?) 
degrees  of,  for  solution  of  special 
problems,  i.  p.  196  B (m) — (0) 
vanishing  of,  i.  p.  198  B (p) 
expansion  of  an  arbitrary  function  in 
terms  of,  i.  p.  198  B (r) — (t),  (a') 
biaxal,  defined,  i.  p.  201  B(n);  ex- 
pressions for,  I.  p.  202  B {v) — (y); 
II.  782 

tesseral,  i.  p.  189  B (?) ; ii.  782 
sectorial,  ii.  781 

degradation  of,  when  the  spherical 
surface  becomes  plane,  ii.  783 
Spherometer,  i.  427,  428 
Spiral  springs,  ii.  604 — 608 


Squares,  transformation  of  two  quadratic 
functions  to  sums  of,  i.  337  note 
method  of  least,  i.  394 
Stability,  energy  criterion  of,  i.  292 

kinetic,  i.  346,  347;  examples  of,  i. 
348—354 

kinetic,  of  a particle  in  a circular 
orbit,  i.  350 

kinetic,  of  a particle  moving  on  a 
smooth  surface,  i.  351 — 353 
kinetic,  of  a projectile,  i.  354 
kinetic,  general  criterion  of,  i.  355, 
358—361 

Strain,  homogeneous,  defined,  i.  155 
principal  properties  of,  i.  156 — 159 
ellipsoid,  i.  160 — 163;  168 
axes  of,  I.  163 

change  of  length  and  direction  of  a 
line  in,  i.  164 

change  of  orientation  of  a plane  in,  i. 
165 

planes  of  no  distortion  in,  i,  167 
analysis  of,  i.  177 — 179,  182 
pure  homogeneous,  analytical  con- 
ditions for,  I.  183 
composition  of,  i.  184,  185 
specification  of,  by  six  elements,  ir. 
(C)  (a) 

produced  by  a single  longitudinal 
stress,  II.  682,  683 

components  of,  in  terms  of  stress- 
components,  II.  673,  694 
potential  energy  of  elastic  body  in 
terms  of,  ii.  695 ; ii.  (C)  (tZ) 
plane,  ii.  738 
Stress,  defined,  ii.  658 
homogeneous,  ii.  659 
specification  of,  ii.  660,  662,  669 
average,  ii.  674 
shearing,  ii.  662 
composition  of,  667 
quadric,  ii.  663,  665,  666 
principal  axes  of,  ii.  664 
potential  energy  of,  ii.  670,  671,  673, 
695 

analogies  of  strain  with,  ii.  668 
components  of,  in  terms  of  strain- 
components,  II.  673,  693,  II.  (C)  I 
required  for  a single  longitudinal 
strain,  ii,  692 

due  to  the  gravitation  of  an  approxi- 
mately spherical  mass,  ii.  832' 
-difference,  ii.  832' 

String,  general  equations  of  equilibrium 
_ of,  II.  576—579 

kinetic  analogue  to  equilibrium  of,  11. 

581 ; examples  on,  ii.  582 
on  smooth  surface,  equilibrium  of,  ii. 
584 

on  rough  surface,  equilibrium  of,  11. 
585—587 
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String,  impulsive  generation  of  motion 
in,  I.  317 

St  Tenant’s  torsion  problems,  ii.  699 — 710 

Sun,  The,  secular  cooling  of,  ii.  (E)  i 
present  temperature  of,  ii.  (E)  ii 
origin  and  amount  of  heat  of,  ii. 
(E)  III 

Surface,  flexible  and  inextensible,  prac- 
tical approximations  to,  i.  139 — ■ 
143 ; general  property  of,  i.  150 
developable,  defined,  1. 139 ; practical 
construction  of,  i.  149 
measure  of,  i.  410 

equipotential,  defined,  ii.  487,  491  {(j) ; 

(see  Equipotential  surfaces) 
of  equal  pressure,  properties  of,  ii.  749, 
750 

Symmetry,  kinetic,  i.  285 

Theorem,  Bertrand’s,  on  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a system  moving  from  rest  under 
given  impulses,  i.  311,  314,  315 
Binet’s,  on  the  principal  axes  at  any 
point  of  a body,  i.  283,  284 
Cavendish’s,  ii.  533 
Clairaut’s,  ii.  795 

Euler’s,  on  curvature  of  surfaces,  i. 
130 

Fourier’s,  i.  75 — 77 
Gauss’s,  on  the  potential,  ii.  497 
Green’s,  extended  form  of,  i.  p.  167 
A (a) 

Guldinus’  or  Pappus’,  ii.  567 
Ivory’s,  II.  530,  531 
Liouville’s,  kinetic,  i.  368 
Maclaurin’s,  on  attraction  of  homo- 
geneous focaloid,  II.  494  (i),  522 
Meunier’s,  i.  129 

Stokes’s,  on  the  transformation  of  an 
integral  over  a bounded  surface  into 
one  round  the  boundary,  i.  190  (j) 
Thomson’s,  on  the  kinetic  energy  of 
a system  moving  from  rest  with 
given  velocities,  i.  312,  316,  317 
of  maximum  action,  i.  364 

Tidal  friction,  effect  of,  on  Earth’s  rota- 
tion, I.  276;  II.  830,  ii.  (G)  (a) 
secular  effects  of,  determined  by  a 
graphical  method,  ii.  (G)  (5) 

Tides,  equilibrium  theory  of  the,  ii.  804 
—811 

theory  of  the,  taking  the  Earth’s 
rotation  into  account,  ii.  813,  814 
augmentation  of,  due  to  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  disturbed  waters, 
II.  815,  817;  819—821 
influence  of,  on  the  direction  of  gravity, 
II.  818 

in  an  elastic  solid  sphere,  ii.  833 — 
811 


Tides,  effects  of  elastic  yielding  in  th(' 
Earth  on  the,  ii.  842,  846 
of  long  period,  ii.  848 
Time,  foundation  of  our  measure  of,  1. 
247,  405,  406 

Torsion,  of  prism  or  cylinder  by  a simple} 
twist,  general  solution  of,  i.  700, 
702,  703,  706 ; hydrokinetic  ana- 
logue of,  II,  704,  705 
of  elliptic  cylinder,  ii.  707,  70S 
of  equilateral  prism,  ii,  707,  708 
of  curvilinear  square,  ii.  707,  708 
of  rectangular  prism,  ii.  707 
Tortuosity,  i.  7 

analytical  expression  for,  i.  9 
Triangle,  kinetic,  difference  between  two 
sides  and  a third  of,  i.  361 
Trochoid,  i.  49,  92 

Twist,  explanation  and  definition  of,  i. 
119,  120 

integral,  of  a rod  in  a plane  curve,  i. 

122 ; in  a tortuous  curve,  i.  123 
examples  of,  i.  126 


Velocity,  defined,  i.  20 

measure  of,  when  uniform,  i.  20 
measure  of,  when  variable,  i.  24 
average  of,  i.  23 

analytical  expressions  for,  i.  24,  25,  27 
resolution  of,  i.  25,  26 
composition  of,  i.  27 
examples  of,  i.  34 
angular,  defined,  i.  41 
angular,  measure  of,  i.  42 
angular,  mean,  i.  43 
angular,  of  a plane,  i.  44 
angular,  composition  of,  i.  95,  96 
angular,  parallelogram  of,  i.  95 
generalized  expression  for  compo- 
nents of,  in  terms  of  momenta,  i. 
313 

reciprocal  relation  between  compo- 
nents of  velocity  and  momentum 
in  two  motions,  i.  313 
of  sound,  etc.,  in  terms  of  modulus 
of  elasticity,  ii.  691,  (a) 
virtual,  i.  237 
Vernier,  i.  420 — 423 
Viscosity,  of  solids,  ii.  741 
of  fluids,  II.  741 
Volume,  measure  of,  i.  411 


Wire,  defined,  ii.  588 

kinematical  representation  of  the  cur 
vatures  and  torsion  of,  11.  590 
laws  of  flexure  and  torsion  of,  ii.  591 
—593 

principal  torsion-flexure  rigidities  of. 
11.  596,  715 
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Wire,  potential  energy  of  strained,  ii. 
594,  595 

equilibrium  of,  under  opposing  couples, 
II.  598—601 

equilibrium  of,  under  opposing  sys- 
tems of  forces  at  its  extremities 
when  the  principal  rigidities  against 
flexure  are  equal,  ii.  600 — 604 
equilibrium  of,  under  any  forces  and 
couples  applied  along  its  length,  ii. 
614 

infinitely  little  bent  from  straight  line, 
II.  616 

bent  by  its  own  weight,  ii.  617 — 620 
rotation  of,  round  elastic  central  line, 
II.  621—626 

Kirchhoff’s  kinetic  analogue  to  the 


equilibrium  of,  ii.  609,  610;  ex- 
amples of,  II.  611,  613 
Work,  defined,  i.  238 — 240 
practical  unit  of,  i.  238 
scientific  unit  of,  i.  238 
rate  of  doing,  i.  268;  scientific  unit 
of,  I.  268 


Young’s  modulus  of  elasticity,  ii.  686 
—691 


Zonal  harmonics,  defined,  ii.  731 
Murphy’s  analysis  for,  ii.  782 
tables  and  graphical  illustrations  of, 
II.  784 
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